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r 

Hp  The  Term  Asiaech  (Acts  xix.  31). — All  scholars  are  aware  that  there 

has  long  been  division  of  opinion  as  to  the  exact  significance  of  the  term 
'Aa-idpxrjs,  some  supposing  it  to  describe  any  member  of  a  body  of  ten,  others 
restricting  it  to  one  person,  the  president  of  that  body  or  committee.  The 
advocates  of  the  latter  view  have  lately  had  their  ranks  strengthened  by  the 
accession  of  Prof.  Schiirer,  who  adopted  in  1874  the  other  interpretation. 
His  article  on  the  subject  in  Eiehm's  well-known  Handworterbuch  des 
Biblischen  Alterthums  has  been,  to  a  large  extent,  re-written  for  the  new 
edition  of  that  valuable  work  which  is  now  coming  out  under  the  editorship 
of  Prof.  Baethgen.  Prof.  Schiirer  now  regards  the  da-Lapxqs  as  identical  with 
the  apx^-^pevs  'Aorta?,  the  chief  priest  of  the  temple  dedicated  to  the  worship 
of  the  Caesar,  although  he  admits  that  in  other  provinces  the  offices  were 
separated.  There  can,  therefore,  have  been  only  one  dcrtdpxqs.  The  use  of 
the  plural  in  Acts  and  elsewhere  admits,  it  is  thought,  of  two  explanations. 
It  may  refer  to  the  fact  that  there  were  several  cities  in  the  province  of  Asia, 
each  of  which  possessed  a  temple  to  Caesar,  the  chief  priest  in  which  might 
be  called  dcndpx'rjs.  That,  however,  would  not  account  for  the  existence  of 
more  than  one  da-tdpxqs  in  the  same  city.  Or — and  this  is  the  view  endorsed 
by  Prof.  Schiirer — it  may  be  supposed  that  the  term  as  popularly  used 
described  not  only  the  person  in  office  at  the  time,  but  also  all  those  who 
had  previously  filled  this  position.  This  view,  which  is  by  no  means  novel, 
for  it  was  mentioned  and  rejected  by  Conybeare  and  Howson,  will  probably 
receive  more  attention  now  that  it  is  supported  by  the  weighty  authority  of 
one  who  has  studied  the  subject  with  wider  resources  at  his  command. 
Whatever  be  thought  of  the  explanation,  its  full  and  clear  statement  by  a 
writer  who  once  opposed  it  is  an  instructive  example  of  the  readiness  to 
learn  which  is  usually  associated  with  the  highest  scholarship.  Prof.  Schiirer, 
like  the  late  Prof.  Delitzsch,  is  evidently  humble  enough  to  retract  assertions 
which  seem  to  him  to  have  been  proved  doubtful  or  erroneous. 

The  Historic  Value  of  the  Book  of  Daniel  in  the  Light  of  the 
MOST  Recent  Criticism. — The  present  estimate  of  the  historic  value  of  the 
Book  of  Daniel  by  the  more  advanced  exponents  of  the  higher  criticism  is 
clearly  and  compendiously  stated  in  an  address  by  Professor  Kamphausen,  of 
Bonn,  which  was  originally  delivered  as  the  first  in  a  course  of  lectures  to 
clergymen,  and  has  just  been  published  with  copious  notes.  The  Professor 
is  an  uncompromising  opponent  of  the  traditional  belief  that  the  narratives  in 
the  Book  of  Daniel  are  reliable  history.  They  are  not  pure  fiction,  for  it  was 
not  the  custom  of  the  ancients  to  draw  their  materials  entirely  out  of  their 
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imaginations,  but  they  contain  so  many  "  historic  impossibilities  "  as  to  be 
"  utterly  unusable  as  a  source  of  history."  The  unhistorical  character  of 
the  Book  of  Daniel  is  said  to  be  completely  demonstrated  in  the  present  stage 
of  historical  research  (p.  40).  As  a  history  the  book  cannot  be  placed  higher 
than  Judith  and  Tobit  (p.  16).  The  main  facts,  or  supposed  facts,  alleged  in 
support  of  these  sweeping  statements  are  the  following  five  : — (1)  The 
incorrect  date  at  the  commencement  (i.  1).  (2)  The  representation  of 
Aramaic  as  the  native  tongue  of  the  Chaldeans  (ii.  4).  The  author  seems 
to  have  been  entirely  unacquainted  with  the  language  revealed  by  the 
cuneiform  inscriptions,  and  usually  known  as  Assyrian  or  Babylonian.  (3) 
The  insertion  of  a  Median  rule  between  the  death  of  Belshazzar  and  the 
accession  of  Cyrus.  This  is  wholly  unhistorical.  There  was  no  such  person 
as  Darius  the  Mede.  (4)  The  mention  of  only  two  kings  of  Babylon, 
Nebuchadnezzar,  and  '*  his  son"  Belshazzar,  whereas  there  were  five  during 
the  period  with  which  the  book  deals.  (5)  The  woful  ignorance  of  Persian 
history  implied  in  the  assertion  (xi.  2)  that  there  were  only  four  kings  of 
Persia  after  Cyrus.  It  is  admitted,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  reference  to 
the  buildings  of  Nebuchadnezzar  (iv.  27)  is  quite  historical  (p.  10),  that  the 
existence  of  Belshazzar  has  been  clearly  demonstrated  by  the  cuneiform 
inscriptions  (p.  24),  and  that  the  cuneiform  character  was  in  use  as  late  as 
270  B.C.,  that  is,  only  about  a  century  before  the  time  at  which  the  Book  of 
Daniel  is  said  to  have  been  composed  (pp.  30  and  37).  Professor  Kamphausen 
is  amazingly  positive.  Again  and  again  he  propounds  as  certainties  opinions 
which  are  still  suh  judice.  ''  It  is  now  an  established  fact  "  that  Darius  the 
Mede  belongs  to  unhistorical  tradition  or  legend  (p.  28).  "It  is  beyond 
doubt "  that  Daniel  represents  the  Magi  as  speaking  in  Aramaic  (p.  14).  "  It 
is  exegetically  quite  certain  "  that  the  little  horn  is  Antiochus  Epiphanes 
(p.  12).  "There  can  be  no  doubt  that"  in  his  mad  Nebuchadnezzar  the 
author  alludes  to  his  contemporary,  the  mad  Antiochus  (p.  38).  This 
unbounded  assurance  is  not  unnaturally  accompanied  by  intolerance  towards 
opponents.  We  read  of  "  the  unhistorical  standpoint  of  orthodoxy  "  (p.  7), 
of  "  the  magical  idea  of  revelation"  (p.  7),  and  of  "  a  huge  mass  of  fooHsh 
hypotheses "  (p.  32).  And  yet  Professor  Kamphausen  complains  of 
"  orthodoxy  which  deems  itself  infallible  "  !  (p.  40).  There  must  be  many 
among  his  readers  who  will  regret  the  ex  parte  attitude  assumed  throughout, 
and  who  will  find  it  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  believe  that  the  writer  who 
sketched  so  accurate  a  portrait  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  who  reproduced  with 
approximate  correctness  several  Babylonian  names,  and  knew  of  a  Babylonian 
prince  unmentioned,  so  far  as  our  information  goes,  by  all  but  native 
authorities,  can  have  been  the  blundering  ignoramus  depicted  in  this 
pamphlet. 

Fetichism. — In  his  introduction  to  his  Distinctive  Messages  of  the  Old 
Beligions  (Blackwood  &  Sons),  a  very  characteristic  book  with  a  characteristic 
title.  Dr.  Matheson  endeavours  to  explain  the  origin  of  Fetichism,  the  worship 
of  the  lowest  things.     We  doubt,  however,  whether  his  explanation  is  in 
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accordance  with  facts.  He  says,  "It  is  not  denied  that  the  primitive  man 
seeks  his  first  object  of  adoration  not  in  the  stars  of  heaven,  but  in  the 
fragments  of  wood  and  stone  which  he  picks  up  from  the  earth.  It  is 
popularly  said  that  he  reverences  the  lower  in  preference  to  the  higher  objects 
because  as  yet  his  own  nature  is  too  lowly  to  be  aspiring.  He  is  supposed  to 
be  seeking  things  on  a  level  with  himself.  To  my  mind,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  is  exactly  the  reverse.  Instead  of  being  attracted  to  the  stone  by  its 
levelness  with  his  own  nature,  he  is  drawn  to  it  by  its  appearance  of  superiority 
to  his  own  nature.  He  sees  in  it  something  which  presents  the  aspect  of 
a  being  above  his  own.  He  finds  in  his  individual  life  the  evidence  of 
fluctuation  and  change  ;  he  finds  in  this  inert  piece  of  matter  the  evidence 
of  steadfastness  and  immutability.  Its  very  inertness  marks  it  out  to  his 
mind,  not  only  from  the  world  within,  but  from  the  higher  portion  of  the 
world  without.  For  the  higher  objects  of  nature,  sun,  moon,  and  stars, 
exhibit  to  the  eye  the  appearance  of  continual  change.  He  has  been 
taught  to  reverence  above  all  things  the  attribute  of  longevity,  eternity, 
everlastingness.  He  has  been  taught  to  reverence  that  attribute  just 
becaiise  he  has  found  it  wanting  in  himself.  He  flies  for  refuge  to  the 
things  which  seem  free  from  change,  and  not  subject  to  fluctuation.  He 
finds  them  not  in  the  highest  but  in  the  lowliest  forms,  and  he  makes  these 
forms  his  gods."  It  may  seem  to  many,  as  we  confess  it  does  to  us,  that 
this  explanation  of  matters  is  too  far-fetched,  and  too  fine-spun.  Fetichism 
belongs  to  the  stage  of  savage  life  with  which  actual  observation  would  lead 
us  to  associate  invariably  selfishness  and  violence,  cruelty  and  slavishness. 
It  undoubtedly  implies  a  recognition  of  there  being  a  Higher  Power  or 
Higher  Powers  than  man,  but  does  not  so  much  express  reverence  of  those 
powers  as  a  desire  to  control  them.  Fetichism  is  closely  allied  with  sorcery, 
or  an  endeavour  to  command  the  power  of  nature.  The  savage  recognizes  his 
dependence  upon  nature — he  needs  the  beneficial  influences  of  the  weather 
for  the  preservation  and  comfort  of  his  own  life,  and  he  desires  the  aid  of 
supernatural  forces  for  his  own  protection,  and  for  the  destruction  of  his 
enemies,  and  he  finds  in  magical  forms  and  ceremonies  and  incantations  what 
he  believes  is  the  method  of  commanding  the  elements.  The  very  word 
Fetich  is  derived  from  feitizo,  magic  (Hegel,  Philosophy  of  History).  The 
way  in  which  the  Fetich  is  treated  proves  that  its  worshipper,  or  rather  its 
possessor,  believes  that  the  supernatural  power  it  represents  is  in  some  way 
in  bondage  to  him,  and  can  be  compelled  to  serve  his  will.  If  any  mischance 
occurs  which  it  has  not  averted,  if  rain  is  suspended,  if  there  is  a  failure  in 
the  crops,  he  binds  or  beats  or  destroys  the  Fetich,  and  so  gets  rid  of  it, 
making  another  immediately,  and  thus  holds  it  in  his  own  power.  It  is 
merely  a  creation  that  expresses  the  arbitrary  choice  of  its  maker,  and  which 
always  remains  in  his  hands.  This  state  of  mind  in  a  savage  is  perfectly 
intelligible  ;  but  we  have  some  difficulty  in  associating  him  with  a  sentimental 
dissatisfaction  with  what  is  mutable  and  transitory,  and  a  profound  reverence 
for  that  which  is  unchangeable  and  eternal. 
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Indian  and  Christian  Mysticism. — In  the  Message  of  India  Dr. 
Matheson  describes  with  great  wealth  of  poetical  language  the  main  ideas 
that  lie  at  the  root  of  Brahmanism,  and  points  out  what  he  thinks  are 
correspondences  between  them  and  certain  aspects  of  Christian  teaching. 
Thus,  with  regard  to  the  worship  of  Siva,  the  destroyer,  he  says :  '*  The 
worship  of  a  destroyer  seems  a  startling  thing,  and  appears  to  be  something 
anomalous  in  the  history  of  religion.  It  is  not  really  so,  it  is  the  second 
stage  in  the  message  of  life.  Nearly  every  man  experiences  at  one  time 
what  the  Brahman  has  experienced  and  photographed.  What  is  that 
destroyer  whom  the  Brahman  worships  ?  It  is  the  destroyer  of  shams,  of 
illusions,  of  dreams.  The  destruction  he  craves  is  the  destruction  of  things 
which  to  him  have  no  existence  except  in  imagination  ;  in  other  words,  it  is 
the  destroying  of  vain  fancies.  He  wants  to  get  his  mind  emancipated  from 
illusions.  This  is  what  every  life  experiences  in  its  second  stage — the  stage 
in  which  its  primitive  hope  has  faded  into  despair.  The  moment  we  find 
that  life  has  failed  to  fulfil  its  early  promises,  we  seek  refuge  in  the  belief 
that  the  things  we  desired  were  only  shadows.  Our  greatest  comfort  lies  in 
contemplating  their  unsubstantiality,  and  in  looking  to  a  state  of  things 
where  they  shall  have  no  existence  even  in  thought.  At  these  times  we  all 
worship  the  destroyer ;  our  view  of  eternity  is  itself  that  of  a  destroyer,  of 
something  that  shall  rend  in  tatters  our  webs  of  sophistry.  Let  no  one 
imagine  that  this  aspiration  of  the  Brahman  has  nothing  in  common  with 
Christianity.  It  presents,  on  the  contrary,  one  of  the  main  links  by  which 
a  Christian  missionary  might  connect  the  religion  of  the  Cross  with  the 
religious  life  of  India,  When  we  sing  in  our  churches  every  Sunday  those 
words  of  Keble — 

"  Till,  in  the  ocean  of  Thy  love, 
We  lose  ourselves  in  heaven  above," 

are  we  breathing  any  other  aspiration  than  that  which,  in  somewhat 
fantastic  form,  is  expressed  in  the  creed  of  Brahmanism?  "  Dr.  Matheson 
would  have  strengthened  his  position  greatly  if  the  words  in  which  Christian 
aspiration  is  here  expressed  had  been  from  Holy  Scripture,  or  if  he  had 
shown  that  they  contain  an  idea  which  is  to  be  found  anywhere  in  the  Word 
of  God.  It  is  on  the  lips  of  prophets  and  apostles,  and  of  our  Lord,  that 
we  expect  to  find  authoritative  statements  of  the  aspirations  characteristic 
of  the  religion  we  hold.  The  fact  that  a  Brahman  could  use  these  words 
of  Keble  to  express  his  religious  aspiration  does  not  of  necessity  prove  that 
Brahmanism  and  Christianity  are  somewhat  spiritually  akin  to  each  other. 
Some  might  conclude  from  it  that  the  Christian  poet  had  accidentally  fallen 
upon  a  somewhat  heathenish  idea  and  sentiment.  By  a  Brahman,  we 
suppose,  the  words  would  be  taken  as  a  literal  and  matter-of-fact  statement 
of  desire  :  a  Christian  would  be  bound  to  acknowledge  that  they  contain  a 
strong  and  somewhat  overstrained  sentiment,  clothed  in  a  figure  of  speech 
which  is  not  to  be  interpreted  literally. 
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The  Apocryphal  Acts  of  the  Apostles  and  Geology. — In  the 
United  Preshyterian  Magazine  the  Eev.  J.  E.  H.  Thomson,  B.D.,  points  out  a 
very  interesting  connection  between  a  passage  in  the  apocryphal  Acta  Petri  et 
Pauli,  and  the  geological  changes  indicated  on  the  columns  of  the  temple  of 
Jupiter  Serapis,  at  Pozzuoli  (Puteoli).  In  the  beginning  of  the  Acta  yjq  have 
an  account  of  the  terror  of  the  Jews  when  they  heard  that  Paul  had  appealed 
to  Caesar.  They  agree  finally  to  petition  Nero,  "  the  king,"  to  hinder  Paul 
by  any  means  from  reaching  Eome.  Nero,  nothing  loth,  orders  all  the 
harbours  of  Italy  to  be  watched,  in  order  that  Paul  should  be  seized  on 
landing,  and  forthwith  executed.  In  the  midst  of  these  consultations  the 
Apostle  lands  at  Puteoli,  or  as  the  writer  invariably  calls  it,  Pontiole,  accom- 
panied by  Dioscoros,  the  master  of  the  ship  that  had  brought  him  from 
Malta  to  Syracuse.  Paul  had  healed  his  son  of  a  mortal  sickness,  and 
moved  by  this,  Dioscoros  had  become  a  zealous  Christian,  and  had  accom- 
panied his  benefactor  from  Syracuse.  On  arriving  at  Puteoli  the  new 
convert  began  to  speak  boldly  in  the  name  of  Christ.  The  magistrates  of 
the  town  concluded  that  this  must  be  Paul,  beheaded  him,  and  sent  his  head 
to  Nero.  The  emperor  then  assembled  all  the  Jews,  and  called  upon  them 
to  rejoice  because  their  enemy  was  slain.  Meantime,  when  Paul  heard  what 
had  been  done  to  his  friend  Dioscoros,  having  gathered  all  the  Christian 
inhabitants  of  Puteoli,  he  led  them  out  of  the  city  as  far  as  Baise,  a  few 
miles  farther  round  the  Bay  of  Naples  :  then  looking  back  upon  the  city  he 
had  left,  he  prayed  to  God  to  avenge  His  saint  on  the  ungodly  inhabitants, 
and  the  whole  city  "  sank  a  fathom  into  the  shore  of  the  sea."  In  the 
frontispiece  of  Sir  Charles  Lyell's  Elements  of  Geology  a  representation  is 
given  of  the  ruins  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Serapis  at  Puteoli,  with  per- 
forations in  the  second  drum  of  each  column,  indicating  that  the  building 
had  at  one  time  been  submerged  to  a  certain  depth  in  the  sea — the  perfora- 
tions having  been  made  by  a  mollusc  called  the  lithodomus,  which  can  only  live 
under  water.  A  careful  examination  of  the  temple  revealed  the  fact  that 
the  floor  of  the  building  must  have  been  above  sea  level  in  a.d.  230.  An 
inscription  recording  gifts  presented  by  Alexander  Severus,  who  reigned 
from  A.D.  222  to  235,  was  discovered  in  the  temple,  showing  that  the 
building^was  then  in  use.  But  soon  after  this  time  the  process  of  sinking 
must  have  begun.  The  extent  to  which  this  proceeded  is  indicated  by  the 
perforations  on  the  columns  to  which  we  have  alluded.  After  a  thousand 
years  another  change  set  in,  and  the  building  gradually  rose  from  the  waters. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  the  ruin,  down  to  the  foot  of  the 
pedestals  of  the  columns,  was  above  sea  level ;  but  since  then  the  process 
of  sinking  has  gone  on,  at  the  rate  of  about  one  inch  in  four  years,  and  the 
depth  of  water  is  now  almost  two  feet.  We  can,  therefore,  understand  the 
origin  of  the  passage  in  the  Acta.  The  writer,  landing,  it  may  be  from 
Syria  or  Egypt,  at  the  half-ruined  harbour  of  PuteoU,  sees  there  stately 
columns  rising  out  of  the  water,  and  round  it  are  other  buildings  likewise 
ruined  and  partly  submerged.     He  finds  no  one  who  can  tell  him  of  the 
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disaster  which  caused  this.  The  last  historical  incident  he  knows  of  Puteoli 
is  Paul's  landing  there.  If  Alaric  had  by  this  time  sacked  Puteoli,  that 
transaction  most  likely  referred  to  the  paltry  city  on  the  cliff ;  and  what  was 
the  cause  of  this  disaster  which  had  thus  sunk  in  the  water  the  statelier 
older  city  ?  The  city  had  dropped  from  knowledge  from  the  time  of  Paul's 
visit.  Paul  must  have  been  the  cause  of  this  disappearance.  Paul  must 
have  cursed  it,  and  so  it  sank.  The  historian,  or  rather  novelist,  thus 
supplies  the  geologist  with  the  information  that  in  the  fifth  century  the  city 
was  submerged  some  six  feet.  Mr.  Thomson  concludes  by  remarking  that 
the  fact  that  the  connection  between  the  two  things — the  passage  in  the 
Acta  Petri  et  Pauli  and  the  peculiar  marks  on  the  pillars  of  the  temple  at 
Puteoli — has  never  been  noticed  before,  proves  how  little  geologists  study 
patristic  literature,  and  how  little  students  of  patristic  literature  study 
geology. 

Minute  Peediotion. — It  has  been  said  that  miracles  which  were 
originally  designed  to  assist  in  the  establishing  of  Christianity  are  to-day  a 
great  obstacle  to  faith.  The  same  is  being  said  by  many  concerning  the 
prophecies.  By  a  general  consent  of  many  critics  the  principle  has  been  laid 
down  that  prophetic  imagery  should  not  be  too  literally  interpreted,  and  that 
we  should  rather  look  for  a  fulfilment  of  the  main  conception  of  a  prophecy 
than  of  its  circumstantial  details.  Within  certain  limits  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  principle  is  a  reasonable  one.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in 
the  New  Testament,  as  the  evangelists  are  careful  to  note,  we  find  many 
circumstantial  details  in  the  predictions  concerning  Christ  literally  fulfilled  ; 
yet,  at  the  same  time,  a  stand  needs  to  be  made  against  the  gratuitous 
multiplication  of  such  supposed  cases  of  minute  prediction.  Travellers  in 
the  East  have  a  good  deal  to  answer  for  in  this  matter  :  it  seems  impossible 
for  them  to  notice  wild  beasts  prowling  about  among  ruins  without  drawing 
our  attention  to  a  prophecy  that  those  particular  places  will  be  given  over  to 
that  particular  kind  of  wild  beast.  Yet  surely  the  prophecy  finds  its 
fulfilment  rather  in  the  desolation  of  the  place  than  in  the  presence  of  the 
lion  or  jackal,  as  the  case  may  be.  The  Eev.  A.  W.  Archibald,  D.D.,  writing 
in  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  asserts  that  the  prediction  of  minute  circumstances 
is  of  the  very  essence  of  prophecy — that  it  constitutes  the  only  difference 
between  sagacious  foresight  and  divinely-given  actual  foreknowledge.  "  Any 
one,"  he  says,  **  can  make  a  vague  prediction  and  run  a  fair  chance  of  having 
it  verified.  It  is  the  wonderful  minutiae  which  test  the  matter  of  a  real 
inspiration."  He  is  unfortunate  in  the  proofs  he  draws  from  Isa.  liii.  in 
support  of  his  assertion.  ''When  we  read,"  he  says,  "of  the  Person  of 
whom  the  prophet  speaks,  that  '  He  opened  not  His  mouth,'  we  are 
reminded  of  the  patient  silence  of  Christ  which  was  so  inexplicable  to  Pilate ; 
and  when  we  read  again,  *  His  grave  with  the  wicked,  and  with  the  rich  in 
His  death,'  we  are  struck  with  the  correspondence  to  subsequent  facts,  when 
the  Lord  was  '  with  the  wicked  '  in  being  crucified  between  two  thieves,  and 
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was  '  with  the  rich  in  His  death '  in  that  He  was  buried  in  the  private 
garden  of  the  wealthy  Joseph,  while  the  rich  Nicodemus  brought  a  hundred 
pounds  of  fragment  *  myrrh  and  aloes.'  "  The  evangelists  do  not  speak  of 
these  incidents  in  the  Passion  as  being  fulfilments  of  prophecy,  and  it  is- 
highly  doubtful  whether  we  have  any  right  to  describe  them  as  such. 
Christ  did  not  maintain  silence  all  through  His  trial :  time  after  time  He 
spoke  to  His  judges,  and  in  one  instance  He  spoke  to  a  bystander.  The 
general  idea  of  the  prophecy  did  find  fulfilment  in  His  unresisting  sub- 
mission to  injury.  The  popular  opinion  that  the  fact  of  a  rich  man's 
providing  a  tomb  for  the  body  of  the  Saviour  is  a  fulfilment  of  the  words, 
**  With  the  rich  in  His  death,"  is  equally  unfounded.  The  general  idea  of 
the  passage  in  Isaiah  is  that,  "  even  after  His  death,  the  people  pursued 
their  Benefactor  with  insults :  He  was  buried,  not  with  His  family,  but  with 
the  open  deniers  of  God."  "  The  rich  "  are  synonymous  with  "  the  wicked," 
unfamiliar  as  such  a  collocation  may  be  to  us.  There  are,  indeed,  in  the 
Psalms  many  examples  of  "  the  humble  "  or  "  the  poor"  standing  for  "  the 
righteous,"  and  this  of  itself  implies  that  "  the  rich  "  might  stand  for  "the 
wicked."  We  have  something  like  a  parallel  to  it  in  Luke  vi.  24  and 
Matt.  xix.  23.  The  passage  in  Mark  xv.  28,  which  Dr.  Archibald  might 
have  quoted  in  support  of  the  other  instance,  he  quotes  of  minute  prediction, 
has  now  disappeared  from  the  Eevised  text.  It  is  almost  certainly  an 
uninspired  comment  (based  on  Luke  xxii.  37)  which  came  to  be  accidentally 
embodied  in  the  text.  Christ's  being  counted  a  transgressor  and  treated  as 
one  would  have  been  an  adequate  fulfilment  of  Isa.  liii.  12,  even  if  no  others 
had  been  crucified  with  Him  on  Calvary. 

Eeligion  :  Its  Future. — According  to  an  article  in  the  Fortnightly 
Hevietv  by  Dr.  Momerie,  "the  religions  of  the  world  ultimately  resolve 
themselves  into  two  kinds.  The  priests,  as  a  rule,  and  the  great  majority  of 
mankind,  have  embraced  the  one  ;  the  prophets,  and  a  very  small  minority, 
the  other.  The  one  is  interested,  the  other  disinterested.  The  one  is  the  art 
of  getting  good  things,  the  other  the  art  of  becoming  good.  The  one  ignores 
morality  or  relegates  it  to  a  secondary  place,  the  other  makes  morality 
supreme.  The  one  is  the  religion  of  savages,  and  of  a  low  state  of  evolution ; 
we  may,  therefore,  call  it  the  religion  of  the  past.  The  other  is  the  religion 
of  the  noblest  of  our  race ;  it  belongs  to  the  highest  stage  of  evolution,  and 
we  may,  therefore,  call  it  the  rehgion  of  the  future."  We  are  further  told 
that  this  "  religion  of  conduct  "  will  not  require  from  its  adherents  an  explicit 
recognition  of  a  God,  and  that  it  will  probably  cheer  men  with  the  hope  of 
immortality.  One  could  wish  that  the  latter  doctrine  were  to  be  based  on 
some  firmer  foundation  than  that  our  author  assigns  to  it,  viz.,  the  strong 
probability  that  all  things  will  not  end  in  fiasco  and  collapse.  He  says  that 
the  religion  of  the  future  will  be  called  Christianity — not  "  the  Christianity 
of  Christendom,  but  the  Christianity  of  Christ."  So  far  these  vaticinations 
are  very  comforting.     It  is  consoling  and  encouraging  to  learn,  on  what  we 
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hope  is  good  authority,  that  we  have  got  out  of  the  lower  stage  of  evolution, 
and  that  the  time  is  at  hand  when  more  attention  will  be  paid  to  conduct. 
As  Christians,  too,  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  no  movement 
characterized  by  greater  faithfulness  to  the  teaching  and  example  of  Christ 
can  go  wrong  or  end  in  failure.  Unfortunately,  however,  Dr.  Momerie 
quenches  all  the  hopes  he  would  fain  inspire  by  telling  us  that  it  is  virtually 
impossible  to  arrive  at  any  true  knowledge  concerning  Christ.  "  The  New 
Testament,"  he  says,  **  more  often  than  not,  perhaps,  misrepresents  Him. 
Even  the  first  three  Gospels,  as  we  have  them,  are  quite  untrustworthy. 
Nor  do  the  MSS.  help  us  much;  for  sometimes  they  support  what  we  feel 
sure  He  did  not  say,  and  fail  to  support  what  we  feel  sure  He  did  say.  There 
is  but  little  authority  for  the  story  of  His  conversation  with  the  woman  taken 
in  adultery,  and  yet  we  know  instinctively  that  it  is  true.  There  is  strong 
authority  for  the  cursing  of  the  barren  fig-tree,  yet  we  know  instinctively 
that  it  is  false.  Further,  it  is  now  established,  beyond  the  possibility  of 
reasonable  doubt,  that  the  Gospel  miracles — except  possibly  those  of  healing 
— were  altogether  imaginary."  This  last  statement  is  a  curious  one.  The 
writer  probably  meant  to  say  that  actual  cures  were  wrought,  but  that  they 
had  a  naturalistic  and  not  a  supernatural  explanation  ;  yet  his  words,  on  the 
face  of  them,  imply  that  the  cures  were  miraculous  in  the  ordinary  sense  of 
the  word.  If  the  Gospels  are  untrustworthy,  and  men  have  to  rely  upon 
what  their  instinctive  feelings  prompt  them  to  select  as  true  from  the  ancient 
documents,  Christendom  will  soon  be  in  a  much  more  demoralized  condition 
than  even,  according  to  Dr.  Momerie,  it  now  is.  We  warmly  approve  the 
zeal  with  which  he  demolishes  the  caricature  of  Christian  teaching  which  he 
has  drawn.  He  has,  however,  misnamed  it  :  it  is  not  the  Christianity  of 
Christendom,  but  the  "  Christianity  "  of  Dr.  Momerie.  Something  more 
than  miscellaneous  and  slatternly  information  is  needed  for  criticizing,  not  to 
speak  of  overthrowing,  even  the  Christianity  of  the  schools.  It  has,  no 
doubt,  its  weaknesses  and  its  defects,  but  it  must  be  known  accurately  before 
an  opinion  concerning  it  that  is  worth  having  can  be  formed.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  religion  of  the  future,  whatever  its  name  is  to  be,  will  not  be 
characterized  by  the  spirit  of  the  above  article,  for  that  is  flippant  and 
rancorous  to  the  last  degree. 
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TRE  RELATION  OF  THE   CHUBCH  TO  SOCIAL  QUESTIONS. 
By  Eev.  Peof.  W.  Gabden  Blaikie,  D.D.,  LL.D. 
So  much  has  lately  been  said  and  written  on  this  subject  that  it  would  be 
strange  indeed  if  no  settled  positions  had  been  reached  by  this  time  of  day 
that  might  be  said  to  be  beyond  the  sphere  of  discussion.     In  complying  with 
an  editorial  request  to  make  a  contribution  on  the  subject  to  this  journal,  it 
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may  be  useful  for  me  to  divide  it  into  two  parts  ;  noting  first,  some  points  on 
which  there  may  be  said  to  be  general  agreement,  and  then  adverting  to  the 
more  misty  region  in  which  doubt  or  debate  still  prevails. 

1.  All  seem  to  be  agreed  that  to  promote  social  improvement  is  not  the 
primary  object  of  the  Church.  Some  may  indeed  lean  to  the  position  that 
the  Christian  Church  cannot  do  much  good  in  any  other  way  than  as  a 
civilizing  agency,  which,  through  the  gentle  agencies  in  her  hands, 

"  EmoUit  mores,  nee  sinit  esse  feros  "  : 

but  no  one  would  seriously  set  this  down  as  the  chief  end  of  the  Church. 
Her  direct  and  primary  business  is  with  the  soul ;  she  is  charged  with  God's 
blessed  message  of  love  and  grace  in  Christ,  and  enjoys  the  great  privilege  of 
inviting  men  back  to  His  favour  and  friendship.  Her  message  is  based  on 
the  fact  that  sin  has  brought  its  curse  into  the  world,  separating  man  from 
God,  and  dooming  him  to  punishment ;  over  against  which  fact  she  has  to 
set  the  blessed  truth  that  Jesus  Christ  came  into  the  world  to  save  sinners 
from  sin  in  every  sense,  and  restore  them  to  their  lost  inheritance,  as  the 
children  of  God,  both  in  this  life  and  in  that  which  is  to  come.  Whatever 
else  the  Church  may  do,  she  must  ever  deal  with  this  as  her  chief  business ; 
and  experience  has  shown,  and  continues  to  show,  that  if  the  ministers  of 
the  Gospel  discharge  this  duty  in  a  hearty,  lively,  sympathetic,  and 
consistent  manner,  their  labour  is  appreciated  by  many  in  all  classes,  high 
and  low.  Instead  of  the  working  classes  giving  them  the  cold  shoulder,  they 
will  be  drawn  as  by  a  charm  to  listen  to  their  voice,  and  in  the  message  that 
makes  them  feel  that  the  grace  of  God  and  the  love  of  Christ,  the  forgiveness 
of  sin  and  eternal  glory  are  not  shams  or  shadows,  but  realities,  they  will 
find  something  fitted  to  refresh  and  satisfy  them  more  than  higher  earn- 
ings or  shorter  hours.  The  Church  is  not  in  the  position  of  a  tradesman 
whose  old  business  has  gone  to  pieces  through  new  fashions,  and  who  must 
follow  the  new  fashion  if  he  is  to  live.  Whatever  minor  adaptations  the 
minister  of  the  Gospel  may  find  desirable,  his  principal  work  will  ever 
remain  the  same.  But  then  it  is  a  work  that  has  never  prospered  hitherto 
when  gone  about  in  a  sleepy,  formal  way,  as  it  never  has  failed  when 
discharged  with  life  and  sympathy  ;  and  the  same  conditions,  both  of  failure 
and  success,  are  applicable  to  the  present  day. 

2.  Another  point  is  hardly  less  generally  accepted — that  nevertheless 
the  Church  has  somethiiig  to  do  with  social  problems — with  the  regeneration 
of  society,  and  the  reform  of  social  wrongs.  Sin  being  the  great  disturbing 
force  which  has  given  rise  to  the  existence  of  the  Church,  she  is  called  to 
contend  with  sin  in  every  form,  and  try  to  destroy  it  wherever  it  has  found  a 
footing  in  our  world.  Selfishness,  greed,  pride,  ambition,  and  other  such  sins  have 
from  time  immemorial  created  infinite  suffering  and  inflicted  infinite  wrong 
on  great  masses  of  men  ;  it  is  surely  the  duty  of  the  Church  to  lift  up  her 
voice  against  the  practice  of  such  sins,  and  use  her  influence  for  their  destruc- 
tion wherever  her  voice  can  be  heard.     Let  it  be  allowed  that  the  direct 
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function  of  the  Church  is  to  turn  individual  men  from  sin  to  God ;  yet  she  can 
neither  look  on  calmly  while  social  wrong  is  perpetrated,  nor  content  herself 
with  merely  exhorting  those  who  suffer  wrong  to  be  patient  and  amiable. 
Besides,  the  Church  will  always  find  that  certain  social  conditions  are  favour- 
able, perhaps  indispensable,  to  the  right  discharge  of  Christian  duty,  so  that 
if  she  so  much  as  wishes  men  and  women  to  be  good  Christians,  she  will 
strive  to  extricate  them  from  all  unfavourable  social  conditions,  such  as 
poverty,  hunger,  disease,  and  dirt,  and  surround  them  with  conditions  more 
favourable  to  a  Christian  life. 

3.  Further,  there  are  certain  forms  of  social  improvement  with  which  it 
is  very  natural  and  suitable  for  the  Church  to  concern  herself.  Such  are — the 
better  housing  of  the  poor,  temperance  reform,  the  improvement  of  work- 
shops, especially  where  the  work  is  sedentary,  and  where  foul  air  is  particu- 
larly noxious ;  shortening  of  hours,  especially  for  women  and  children ;  pro- 
tecting the  day  of  rest,  encouragement  of  education,  and  likewise  of  whole- 
some recreation ;  reclaiming  the  erring  and  the  outcast,  especially  the  drunkard 
and  the  prostitute  ;  nursing  the  sick,  comforting  the  afflicted,  cheering,  help- 
ing, and  encouraging  the  downcast.  All  these  are  acknowledged  to  be  suit- 
able labours  of  love  for  the  Christian  Church,  and  it  cannot  be  said  with 
truth  that  at  the  present  day  the  Church  is  careless  of  them.  On  the  con- 
trary, we  find  all  active  and  living  Churches  greatly  disposed  towards  one  or 
more  forms  of  such  labour.  The  care  of  the  poor,  and  especially  the  sick 
poor,  might  be  added  to  the  list,  if  public  provision  were  not  made  for  that 
purpose.  Even  as  it  is,  there  are  forms  of  beneficence  bearing  on  certain 
classes  of  the  poor  in  which  the  Church  may  engage  with  great  benefit  to 
them  and  moral  advantage  to  herself ;  such  as  rescue-homes,  cripple-homes, 
creches,  inebriate-homes,  and  institutions  for  the  imbecile,  and  for  the  aged 
and  helpless.  Besides  these,  there  is  the  great  field  which  General  Booth  has 
so  manfully  and  valiantly  occupied.  Eome  was  not  built  in  a  day,  and 
Churches  can  hardly  be  expected  to  take  up  a  new  idea  of  vast  compass,  and 
grapple  with  it  the  moment  it  is  tabled.  But  the  support  which  Christian  men 
have  so  generally  given  to  Mr.  Booth's  scheme,  the  favour  with  which  it  has 
been  received  on  every  side,  shows  how  the  tide  is  flowing  in  our  Churches, 
and  how  much  there  is  of  readiness  to  promote  measures  of  social  ameliora- 
tion when  feasible  plans  are  started  under  competent  men. 

But  now  we  come  to  the  dividing  line  where  the  views  of  the  Churches 
and  the  views  of  working  men  are  liable  to  diverge.  Some  of  the  measures 
which  we  have  now  specified  are  liable  to  be  treated  somewhat  contemptuously, 
if  they  be  represented  as  proofs  that  the  Church  is  trying  to  do  her 
duty  to  the  children  of  labour.  Many  of  these  objects  belong  to  the 
category  of  charity,  and  what  working  men  demand  is  not  charity  but 
justice.  They  maintain  that  they  are  not  getting  their  own.  They  are  not 
getting  that  proportion  of  profit  which  rightly  belongs  to  those  whose 
labour  has  mainly  created  the  profit.  All,  or  nearly  all,  that  the  Churches 
do  is  a  mere  bagatelle,  must  be  a  mere  bagatelle,  so  long  as  they  decline  to 
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back  the  claim  of  the  working  classes  to  a  very  different  place  from  that 
which  they  hold  now  in  the  economy  of  industry.  Three  questions  in 
particular  occupy  the  attention  of  working  men  around  us  ;  hours  of  labour, 
or  an  Eight  Hours  Bill ;  rates  of  wages  and  the  policy  of  strikes ;  and  re- 
arrangement of  the  land  and  capital  of  the  country.  The  question  now 
becomes  a  very  serious  one — what  ought  to  be  the  attitude  of  the  Church  in 
reference  to  these  ? 

1.  The  Eight  Hours  Bill.  To  us  it  seems  plain  that  it  would  be  un- 
reasonable to  expect  the  Church  to  lend  support  to  this  (as  yet)  very  crude 
and  undigested  measure.  Two  matters  are  involved  ;  generally,  the  desira- 
bility of  shorter  hours  of  labour,  and  specifically,  the  advisability  of  an 
enactment  which  would  make  it  illegal  for  workmen  to  work  more  than 
eight  hours  a  day.  On  the  first  point  there  is  general  agreement ;  on  the 
second  point  we  are  far  from  agreement.  The  whole  current  of  opinion  and 
feeling  in  this  country  for  many  years  has  been  running  toward  shortening 
the  hours  of  labour.  We  say  advisedly,  opinion  and  feeling ;  it  is  not  a 
question  of  mere  sentiment,  because  it  has  been  made  out  clearly  that  more 
work  and  better  work  in  proportion  can  be  done  in  the  shortened  period. 
The  manufacturers  were  not  ruined,  as  they  apprehended  they  would  be,  by 
the  Ten  Hours  Act ;  they  got  more  work  for  the  time,  and  of  better  quality 
than  when  the  working  day  was  twelve,  or  even  fourteen  or  fifteen  hours. 
As  for  eight  hours,  it  seems  to  most  of  us  that,  in  most  employments,  if  a 
man  work  eight  good  hours  he  does  very  well.  If,  by  general  consent,  eight 
hours  should  become  practically  the  length  of  the  working  day,  the  work- 
man would  certainly  have  a  more  leisurely  and  desirable  life ;  more  time  for 
reading,  for  self -improvement,  and  for  intercourse  with  his  family  and  his 
friends.  In  this  point  of  view,  his  life  would  come  to  be  more  on  a  level 
with  that  of  the  professional  classes,  and  he  would  get  a  lift  over  that  gulf 
that  at  present  separates  the  cultured  and  leisurely  classes  from  those  who 
eat  their  bread  in  the  sweat  of  their  brow.  This  we  cannot  but  regard  as  a 
very  desirable  consummation.  The  working  classes  by  the  possession  of  the 
suffrage  share  the  political  power  and  responsibility  of  the  country,  and  it  is 
most  desirable  not  only  that  they  should  have  leisure  to  gain  an  intelligent 
acquaintance  with  political  problems,  but  that  they  should  be  in  a  position 
to  exchange  views  with  members  of  other  classes,  and  to  stand  abreast 
of  them  in  discussing  questions  for  the  general  good.  No  doubt  it  will  be 
said  by  some  that  greater  leisure  in  the  hands  of  workmen  of  low  tastes 
means  more  time  in  the  public-house,  and  greater  degradation  of  personal 
character.  But  do  all  the  cultured  and  leisurely  class  make  an  unex- 
ceptionable use  of  their  leisure  ?  What  of  those  children  of  fortune  whose 
one  object  in  life  is  the  pursuit  of  pleasure,  and  who  have  hardly  ever  known 
what  an  hour  of  good  solid  labour  of  any  kind  means  ?  What  of  the 
fashionable  habitues  of  Monaco  or  of  the  race-course?  Of  course  in  some 
cases  there  would  be  abuse  of  increased  leisure.  But  one  would  hope  that 
the  influence  of  living  Christianity,  the  growth  of  intelHgence,  the  increased 
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sense  of  responsibility,  the  growing  regard  for  character  that  marks  a  class 
rising  in  importance  and  influence,  would  be  powerful  checks  against  the 
growth  of  sensual  indulgence  in  connection  with  shortened  hours. 

With  one  of  the  arguments  often  advanced  for  shortened  hours  we  have 
not  much  sympathy.  We  mean  the  plea  that  a  larger  number  of  work- 
men would  be  needed  to  do  the  country's  work,  and  thus  the  ranks  of  the 
unemployed  would  be  thinned,  and  their  miseries  relieved.  Two  remarks 
occur  to  us  on  this  argument :  first,  that  if  more  men  were  needed  for  the 
same  amount  of  work,  and  the  market  price  of  that  piece  of  work  remained 
the  same,  the  wage  for  a  day's  work  must  fall ;  and  second,  that  even  if  the 
labour  market  were  relieved  to-day,  yet,  with  a  population  growing  as 
rapidly  as  that  of  Great  Britain,  the  old  difficulty  would  return  in  the  next 
generation.  Besides  this,  we  have  doubts  whether,  as  a  rule,  the  men  who 
are  out  of  work  are  equal  in  ability  to  those  who  are  pretty  regularly 
employed.  It  is  the  least  efficient  men  who  are  first  paid  off  when  slackness 
sets  in  ;  and  if,  by  some  sudden  cow]^  de  main,  employment  were  to  be  found 
for  all  these  in  existing  establishments,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  work,  at 
least  of  a  considerable  proportion  of  them,  would  not  be  done  in  such  a 
manner  that  a  first-class  employer  would  be  unable  to  continue  to  employ 
such  indifferent  skill. 

The  other  question  bearing  on  the  point  now  before  us  is.  Would  it  be 
wise,  or  would  it  even  be  feasible,  to  pass  an  enactment  that  should  abso- 
lutely prevent  employers  from  receiving,  or  workmen  from  giving,  more  than 
eight  hours'  work  ?  Let  it  be  observed  that  the  case  of  great  factories  is 
different  from  the  case  of  ordinary  places  of  industry.  In  a  great  factory, 
depending  wholly  on  its  machinery,  all  must  work  together,  and  all  must 
stop  together ;  it  is  not  possible  to  make  much  distinction  between  the  man 
of  eighty  and  the  lad  of  eighteen.  But  take  establishments  not  depending 
on  machinery,  and  especially  establishments  where  the  pay  is  for  piecework, 
and  see  how  the  rule  would  act.  Take  a  compositors'  room,  for  example. 
Why  should  a  young,  strong,  able-bodied  man  not  have  the  power  of 
working  more  than  eight  hours  if  he  wished  ?  If  it  became  a  general 
practice  to  work  but  eight  hours,  he  would  naturally  conform  to  that  as  his 
general  practice ;  but  who  shall  say  that  he  ought  to  be  prevented  by  law 
from  working  an  extra  hour,  or  several  extra  hours,  if  the  exigencies  of 
business  or  his  own  interests  required  it?  Most  men  would  say  that  it 
would  be  absolute  tyranny  to  prevent  him.  We  cordially  admit  that,  for 
an  occupation  like  the  miner's,  where  the  damp,  the  foul  air,  and  the 
constrained  posture  are  so  ruinous  to  health,  a  limit  of  eight  hours  is  most 
reasonable.  What  goes  against  common  sense  is,  to  apply  to  all  employ- 
ments, whatever  their  nature,  the  same  rule  you  apply  to  the  miner's.  This, 
at  least,  is  the  view  that  must  commonly  be  taken  in  the  present  state  of  the 
question.  That  the  Churches  should  be  expected  to  support  a  hard-and-fast 
eight  hours  bill  is,  I  think,  unreasonable,  but  not  that  they  should  give  their 
influence  for  shorter  hours  as  a  general  rule. 
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2.  Next,  as  to  loages  and  strikes.  It  does  not  seem  to  me  reasonable 
that  Churches  should  be  expected  to  meddle  much  with  these.  Let  it  be 
cheerfully  allowed  that  the  proportion  of  profit  which  workmen  have  been 
wont  to  receive  as  wages  in  prosperous  times  and  prosperous  businesses 
when  employers  were  making  great  fortunes,  has  been  too  small ;  that 
workmen  have  done  right  in  claiming  more  ;  and  that  they  have  only 
exercised  their  legal  right  when  they  have  refused  to  work  on  what  they 
have  deemed  insufficient  wages.  Still,  it  is  true  that  the  Churches,  for 
the  most  part,  are  not  competent  to  decide  when  a  strike  is  warranted  and 
when  it  is  not,  and  that  it  would  be  very  unwise  for  them  to  commit 
themselves  to  one  side  under  a  vague  impression  that  it  was  right.  The 
issues  of  a  great  strike  are  so  serious  every  way — serious  to  the  employer,  and 
very  serious  to  the  employed — that  Churches  as  such,  or  even  ministers  or 
members  of  Churches  in  their  individual  capacity,  would  not  be  warranted 
in  interfering  on  one  side  or  the  other,  except  on  the  clearest  perception 
of  the  merits  of  the  case.  Only  in  one  case  has  the  present  writer  been 
able  to  see  so  clearly  on  what  side  justice  lay  as  to  warrant  him  in 
coming  before  the  public  in  favour  of  men  on  strike.  That  case  was  the 
strike  in  the  Scottish  railways  a  few  years  ago,  where  the  question  was 
not  so  much  one  of  wages  as  length  of  hours.  There  could  be  no  doubt 
that  the  length  of  time  during  which  many  men  had  to  work  was  most 
inhuman,  and  that  a  public  protest  against  it  was  demanded.  But  even 
in  this  case  one  had  to  qualify  one's  support  by  strongly  disapproving  of 
the  men  for  striking  without  the  stipulated  notice,  and  for  coercing  those 
who  were  willing  to  work.  And,  generally,  there  have  often  been  so  many 
things  connected  with  strikes  of  a  repulsive  kind  that  the  Churches  have 
been  glad  to  give  them  a  wide  berth,  although  we  gladly  own  that  in 
recent  years  strikes  have  been  comparatively  free  from  the  ugly  features 
that  used  to  mark  them  in  former  days. 

3.  Then  as  to  the  great  question  of  land  and  capital.  It  is  impossible 
for  a  fair  mind  not  to  admit  that  there  is  force  in  some  of  the  arguments  that 
demand  some  redistribution  of  these.  Some  of  our  ablest  political  economists 
— such  as  Adam  Smith,  Prof.  Fawcett,  Mr.  Stuart  Mill,  and  Prof.  ElUott 
Cairnes — admit  that  no  wealth  can  be  produced  without  labour,  and  that 
those  who  through  great  wealth  enjoy  all  the  comforts  of  life  without  labour, 
are  made  rich  by  the  labour  of  others.  The  annual  income  of  the  United 
Kingdom  is  generally  allowed  to  be  from  twelve  to  thirteen  hundred  millions 
sterling.  If  out  of  this  amount  something  like  two  hundred  and  twenty 
millions  go  as  rent,  two  hundred  and  fifty  millions  as  interest  on  capital, 
and  three  hundred  and  fifty  millions  to  others  who  do  not  practise  manual 
labour,  there  remains  only  about  five  hundred  millions  as  wages  paid  to  those 
whose  manual  labour  produces  the  comforts  and  the  necessaries  of  life.  I  do 
not  inquire  whether  the  above  division  of  the  national  income  be  quite  correct, 
but  if  it  be  anything  like  correct,  it  is  enough  to  raise  a  very  serious  question. 
Are  not  the  actual  workers  underpaid  ? 
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It  is  the  strong  conviction  of  many  that  they  are,  underpaid ;  and  yet 
when  one  asks  how  this  is  to  be  remedied,  one  is  at  a  loss  how  to  answer. 

There  are  just  two  ways  of  altering  the  present  distribution  of  wealth — 
by  wholesale  revolution,  or  by  piecemeal  reform. 

Eevolution  takes  all  the  land  and  all  the  capital  of  the  country,  and 
throws  them  into  a  common  fund  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  people.  But  how 
are  you  to  deal  with  the  present  holders  ?  You  must  either  confiscate  their 
property,  or  remunerate  them  for  it.  If  you  remunerate  them,  you  continue 
the  present  burden  on  labour,  merely  changing  its  incidence  ;  nominally  you 
present  the  people  with  valuable  property,  but  the  property  is  so  tremendously 
mortgaged  that  the  interest  of  the  mortgages  swallows  up  the  proceeds. 
If  you  confiscate,  you  do  an  enormous  wrong  to  the  present  holders,  who 
have  acquired  their  property  on  the  faith  that  they  would  be  protected  in  the 
enjoyment  of  it.  Even  granting  it  to  be  a  bad  system  that  allows  individuals 
to  possess  so  large  a  share  of  the  general  property,  as  some  do  now,  the 
system  has  grown  up  and  continued  for  centuries,  and  the  whole  foundations 
of  society  would  be  shaken,  and  interminable  violence  and  anarchy  would  be 
introduced,  by  any  measure  that  would  suddenly  transfer  the  ownership  to 
the  mass  of  the  nation. 

That  Christian  Churches  of  any  denomination  should  be  expected  to 
support  such  a  proposal  is  out  of  the  question.  On  other  grounds,  too, 
besides  moral,  the  project  is  beset  with  difficulties.  If  land  and  capital  are 
all  made  national  property,  there  must  be  a  great  army  of  Government 
officials  to  administer  them.  But,  for  the  most  part.  Government  officials  are 
neither  the  most  active  nor  the  most  conscientious  and  careful  of  managers. 
To  suppress  all  interest  a  man  may  have  in  the  success  of  his  labour  is  not 
the  most  likely  way  to  make  him  an  efficient  worker.  And  what  security 
could  we  have  for  the  success  of  the  scheme  ?  How  could  we  secure  that,  in 
the  attempt  to  work  it,  it  would  not  fall  into  confusion,  and  in  the  end 
aggravate  the  evils  it  was  designed  to  cure  ?  Certain  it  is  that  the  English 
are  far  too  practical  a  people  to  launch  out  into  a  great  revolutionary  scheme 
on  the  mere  strength  of  an  idea  or  a  pretty  theory.  It  is  easy  to  draw 
beautiful  pictures,  like  Mr.  Bellamy's  in  Looking  Backwards,  but  that  a  great 
nation  could  ever  glide  into  such  a  scheme  without  resistance  or  protest  is  as 
completely  out  of  the  question  as  that  a  man  should  sleep  a  mesmeric  sleep 
for  more  than  a  hundred  years,  and  awake  *'  all  right,"  as  the  story  supposed. 
Whoever  may  give  support  to  such  revolutionary  schemes,  the  Christian 
Church  can  never  be  of  the  number.  And  whatever  grounds  of  dissatisfaction 
working  men  may  allege  against  her,  it  were  absurd  to  blame  her  for  not 
helping  in  this. 

But  all  the  more  on  this  account  ought  the  Church  to  encourage  all 
feasible  methods  for  promoting  a  better  distribution  of  land  and  capital. 
Schemes  for  allotments,  for  the  compulsory  sale  of  land  needed  for  public 
interests,  for  peasant  proprietorship,  for  fair  rents,  and  the  like,  deserve  all 
encouragement.     Entails  and  primogeniture  rights  should  be  prohibited,  as 
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tending  to  undue  accumulation.  Whether  measures  might  be  devised  to 
restrict  accumulation  in  the  hands  of  a  few  is  a  question  which  we  do  not 
feel  competent  to  discuss.  But  whatever  is  competent  in  the  direction  of 
giving  the  people  more  interest  in  the  land  and  capital  of  the  country,  though 
it  might  fall  far  below  what  would  be  demanded  for  a  perfect  system,  is 
surely  loudly  called  for  in  the  interest  both  of  justice  and  expediency. 

And  there  are  other  things  with  which  the  Church  ought  to  charge 
herself.  She  might  do  much  to  vindicate  the  honourable  position  of  the 
labourer.  It  was  under  Pagan  Eome  and  Greece  that  labour  was  judged 
disgraceful,  that  it  was  work  for  slaves,  not  free  men.  What  a  lift  the 
labourer  got  when  the  Son  of  God  became  a  member  of  the  labouring  class, 
and  with  His  own  hands,  in  all  likelihood,  worked  for  His  living  !  It  is  not 
necessary  to  speak  as  if  manual  labour  were  altogether  on  a  par  with  intel- 
lectual, but  much  might  be  done  to  mitigate  the  view  of  it  as  degrading,  the 
leaven  of  which  still  works  so  often.  A  word  of  cheer  and  encouragement  for 
the  labourer  from  those  who  do  not  labour  like  him  might  often  be  like  cold 
water  to  the  thirsty  soul,  and  prove  very  refreshing.  But  it  is  not  so  much 
by  studied  words  or  formal  encouragements  that  good  might  be  done,  as  by  a 
sympathetic  spirit  finding  natural  outlets  on  informal  occasions,  and  thus 
indicating  the  more  conclusively  what  lies  within. 

Might  not  much  good  be  done  likewise  by  the  Church  setting  herself 
right  against  the  hard  selfishness  that  has  so  much  influence  in  the  world  of 
labour,  and  trying  to  encourage  a  more  considerate  and  brotherly  spirit  ? 
Our  fictional  literature  seems  at  present  to  have  this  for  one  of  its  objects  ; 
many  is  the  story  that  comes  down  on  selfishness,  and  seeks  to  promote  the 
spirit  of  brotherhood.  In  a  question  of  this  kind  the  pulpit  ought  not  to  lag 
behind  the  novel.  Nor  ought  this  to  be  treated  as  a  little  matter.  It  is  not  a 
question  on  which  a  passing  hint  at  distant  intervals  will  suffice.  Bather,  it 
ought  to  be  clearly  set  by  every  preacher  of  the  Gospel  before  his  mind  as  one 
of  the  practical  matters  on  which  he  ought  to  bestow  the  greatest  pains. 
The  promotion  of  such  a  spirit  might  well  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  aims  of 
his  life.  *'  To  sweeten  the  breath  of  society,"  to  use  a  phrase  of  Dr.  Chalmers', 
is  surely  a  noble  and  blessed  achievement.  Is  it  not  embraced  in  the  second 
clause  of  the  angel's  song,  "  Peace  on  earth  "  ?  And  might  it  not  be  a  matter 
of  profound  satisfaction  to  any  minister  if  he  succeeded  in  breaking  down  the 
antipathy  of  class  to  class,  and  especially  if  he  brought  about,  or  even  helped 
to  bring  about,  a  happy  relation  between  employer  and  employed  ? 

In  any  discussion  of  this  subject  it  would  not  be  right  to  overlook  the  great 
function  of  the  Church  to  train  men  to  those  moral  and  spiritual  habits, 
which,  by  promoting  self-control,  industry,  thrift,  and  foresight,  contribute 
so  much  to  make  the  working  man's  life  worth  living.  After  all,  of  how 
little  avail  is  the  most  amply  provided  home  without  these  habits  ?  Under 
the  influence  of  them,  each  day  of  ordinary  life  brings  new  stores  of  satis- 
faction and  enjoyment,  while  the  want  of  them,  even  in  the  richest  homes, 
is  associated  with  splendid  misery.     And  if,  over  and  above  the  ways  and 
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habits  of  a  moral  life,  there  be  found  the  hopes  and  joys  of  the  life  of  faith, 
how  unspeakable  the  blessing  ! 

After  all,  the  Church  that  by  its  affectionate  and  faithful  ministrations 
continually  promotes  this  spirit,  does  unspeakable  benefit  to  the  working 
man. 


''NOW   WE   SEE    THBOUGH  A    GLASS,  DABKLY," 

By  Mbs.  Boyd  Cabpenter,  Eipon. 

The  beach  was  a  pleasant  one,  with  long  stretches  of  bright  smooth  sand, 
broken  here  and  there  by  rocks  and  pools.  These  lent  an  agreeable  variety  of 
form  and  contrast  of  colour  to  the  scene,  for  the  rocks  abounded  in  rich  marine 
vegetation  ;  feathery  weeds  of  brightest  scarlet  and  richest  purple  lay  side  by 
side  with  floating  ribbons  of  emerald  hue.  The  placid  pools  that  nestled  in 
the  hollows  held  many  a  gem  of  purest  ray  hidden  within  their  depths,  and 
from  their  mirror-like  surface  flashed  back  the  reflection  of  the  sunlight. 
Nor  were  they  devoid  of  life.  When  the  tide  was  high,  and  the  sea  covered 
them,  they  became  the  favourite  haunt  of  certain  sea-mice,  crabs,  shrimps, 
and  others,  who  now  and  then  found  themselves  imprisoned  in  these  shallow 
depths  until  they  should  be  released  by  the  return  of  the  tide,  and  enabled 
to  seek  their  homes  in  the  greater  depth  beyond. 

The  crabs,  of  course,  were  independent  of  the  tide.  They  could  breathe 
in  the  air  or  under  the  water  equally  well,  and  would  often  go  to  and  fro 
across  the  hard  smooth  sand  back  to  their  ocean  home.  Owing  to  this 
peculiarity  they  held  their  heads  rather  high,  and  were  inclined  to  think 
themselves  very  superior  in  knowledge  and  power ;  they  certainly  had  better 
opportunities  of  knowing  things,  and  as  knowledge  is  said  to  be  power, 
perhaps  they  were  not  so  very  far  wrong.  Anyway,  this  was  the  spirit 
which  animated  a  certain  crab  who  frequented  the  largest  of  the  pools  ;  and 
apparently  not  without  reason,  for  he  was  constantly  appealed  to  in  any 
matter  of  doubt  or  difiiculty,  and  this  surely  was  some  excuse  for  him  if  he 
seemed  at  times  to  think  that  he  knew  everything.  He  was  of  an  inquir- 
ing and  reflective  turn  of  mind,  a  bit  of  a  philosopher  too.  He  made 
friends  of  every  creature  in  his  own  element,  the  sea,  and  learnt  from  them 
what  he  could;  but  he  made  friends  also  in  his  excursions  to  the  pools 
with  others  who  lived  in  the  air,  from  whom  he  learnt  new  facts.  Upon 
these  he  was  wont  to  enlarge  when  he  returned  to  the  sea,  and  so  he 
gradually  acquired  a  position  of  teacher,  and  was  constantly  referred  to  in 
matters  of  dispute.  His  most  attentive  pupil  and  most  constant  disputant 
was  a  young  sole  whose  home  was  far  below  the  surface,  and  who  rarely 
quitted  its  unruffled  depths.  Half  buried  in  the  sand,  she  would  lie  and 
listen  to  the  wondrous  stories  of  her  friend  and  teacher,  the  crab.  Around 
them  would  gather  one  and  another  of  their  friends  and  neighbours, 
occasionally  throwing  in  a  word  of  comment  or  approval,  or  propounding  a 
difficulty,  or  more  rarely  contributing  a  piece  of  information. 


'*  Now  we  see  throtcgh  a  glass,  darkly!'  i  ^ 

"  But  what  is  the  sun  ?  You  keep  talking  of  the  sun,  and  I  don't 
know  what  you  mean ;  what  is  the  sun  ? "  she  sharply  inquired,  in  the 
midst  of  an  interesting  account  of  the  crab's  morning  on  the  rocks. 

"  The  sun  is  the  source  of  life,"  said  the  crab  sententiously,  not  best 
pleased  at  having  his  story  spoilt. 

"  Well,"  said  the  sole,  *'  we  seem  to  get  on  very  well  without  him,  none 
of  us  have  seen  the  sun,  and  yet  we  live  very  comfortably,  and  have  got 
all  we  want,  plenty  of  food  and  comfortable  snug  homes." 

**  Ah  !  "  rejoined  the  crab,  "  you  don't  really  live  without  the  sun  ;  you 
think  you  do  because  you  don't  know  him ;  but  it  would  be  a  very  different 
world,  I  can  tell  you,  if  there  were  no  sun." 

"  Well,  tell  me  what  he  is  like.     Have  you  seen  him  ?  " 

"  No,  I  cannot  say  I  have,"  admitted  the  crab ;  "no  one  has  seen 
him  at  any  time." 

"Then  I  don't  believe  there  is  any  such  thing;  it  is  only  your 
absurd  imagination,  and  you  think  to  impose  upon  us  because  you  know 
some  things  which  we  don't.  I  shan't  believe  it  unless  you  can  prove  it," 
said  the  sole,  wriggling  the  sand  triumphantly  off  her  back  as  she  glanced 
round  for  approval  at  the  plaice  and  whiting  who  had  gathered  near,  and 
settling  herself  again  with  the  air  of  having  completely  posed  her  teacher. 

"  Well,  I  believe  in  him  because  I  have  felt  his  heat  and  have  seen 
his  light,"  said  the  crab. 

**  Then,  did  the  sun  make  light  and  heat  ? "  asked  a  whiting,  who 
had  been  listening  very  attentively. 

"  They  are  part  of  him,"  replied  the  crab ;  "he  would  not  be  a  sun 
without  light  and  heat,  and  none  of  them  can  be  separated.  There  can 
be  no  life  without  heat  and  light  ;  everything  would  die  if  they  were 
gone.     As  long  as  the  world  has  been,  so  have  they." 

"  You  speak  in  riddles,"  petulantly  put  in  the  sole.  "  What  do  we 
know  of  sun,  or  heat,  or  light,  living  down  here  ?  Perhaps,  if  you  could 
tell  us  what  these  things  are,  we  could  follow  you." 

"  Well,  it  will  be  difficult,"  admitted  the  crab,  "  because  you  have 
had  no  experience  of  these  things.  And  yet  I  think  I  can  do  it,  because 
if  I  can  show  that  I  speak  the  truth  about  the  things  you  do  know,  you 
will  believe  me  when  I  tell  you  about  what  is  above  you,  won't  you? 
To  begin  with,  you  cannot  see  the  sun  ;  I  have  never  actually  seen  him 
myself ;  neither  can  you  feel  his  heat,  for  you  are  a  fish.  But  here  I 
may  remark  that  you  must  be  willing  to  believe  the  testimony  of  those 
who  can,  if  you  see  that  it  is  not  contradicted  by  anything  you  know. 
It  is  as  much  beyond  your  power  to  feel  heat  as  it  is  to  see  the  sun; 
but  this  is  no  proof  that  they  do  not  exist ;  you  must  *  take  these  on 
faith,'  as  they  say.  And  yet  not  altogether,  now  I  come  to  think  of  it, 
for  you  can  examine  carefully  the  evidence  there  is  of  such  a  thing  as 
heat.  Though  you  cannot  yourself  experience  it,  you  can  test  the  asser- 
tions of  those  who  have ;  and  you  can  observe  its  effects,  and  see  if  they 
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can  be  accounted  for  in  any  other  way.  If  they  cannot,  it  clearly  shows 
that  this,  which  is  called  heat,  is  a  very  real  thing.  And  when  you  see 
that  it  fits  in  and  explains  a  whole  number  of  things  you  could  not 
understand  before,  you  will  be  ready  to  believe  you  have  found  what  is 
true,  will  you  not?  But  I  won't  ask  you  to  agree  to  this  yet.  I  will 
first  show  you  that  you  have  some  knowledge  of  light.  There  is  not  one 
of  you  that  is  entirely  destitute  of  light.  Let  us  put  it  to  the  test,  come 
along." 

So  saying,  the  crab  crawled  upward,  accompanied  by  his  friend  the 
sole,  and  by  several  others  who  had  been  attracted  by  the  conversation, 
and  were  interested  in  its  continuance.  After  going  some  distance,  he 
approached  a  rock  which  reared  itself  to  within  a  short  distance  of  the 
sea's  surface.  Upon  this  he  mounted,  and,  turning  to  the  sole,  inquired: 
"Do  you  see  no  difference  in  the  sea  here  from  what  it  was  below?" 
"Yes,"  she  replied,  "it  is  bright  and  blue;  down  below  it  is  dull 
and  dreary.  I  often  come  up  here  to  enjoy  a  good  swim,  and  I  love  the 
change." 

"  This  is  light,"  said  the  crab,  "  and  down  below  is  darkness.  You 
love  light,  you  say ;  and  you  evidently  know  the  difference  between  light 
and  darkness,  since  you  come  up  here  to  enjoy  it." 

"  But  it  is  all  very  well  for  you  to  argue  like  that.  Of  course,  I  know 
the  difference  between  blue  sea  and  gloomy  sea,  but  it  does  not  prove  to  me 
that  light  has  got  anything  to  do  with  it,  nor  that  light  comes  from  the  sun," 
objected  the  sole. 

"  We  must  go  a  little  further  then,"  said  the  crab,  crawling  onwards 
towards  the  shore.  By-and-bye  he  gained  a  rock  which  rose  above  the  waves, 
and,  calling  to  the  sole,  urged  her  to  swim  upward  as  he  climbed  until  they 
touched  the  surface.  As  they  did  so,  he  bade  her  notice  how  much  paler  the 
ocean  grew,  so  pale  that  she  could  hardly  bear  it,  yet  for  one  moment,  before 
she  sank  relieved  to  the  ocean  bed,  she  caught  a  glow  of  golden  glorious  light. 
"  Now,"  said  he,  "  I  have  proved  to  you  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
light ;  you  have  felt  it  in  your  own  experience.  It  must  come  from  some- 
where. You  did  not  make  it,  did  you  ?  Neither  did  I.  You  have  seen  that 
the  higher  you  go  the  more  light  you  get,  and  it  would  go  on  increasing  if  you 
could  bear  it,  until  at  length  you  would  reach  the  sun." 

"  But  where  is  the  sun  ?  "  timidly  asked  a  plaice  that  was  floating  near. 
"  The  sun  is  everywhere,  throughout  all  nature,  and  yet  we  think  of  him 
most  often  as  in  heaven,"  replied  the  crab.  "  I  admit  that  we  are  wrong 
to  do  this,  because,  as  I  said  to  you,  the  whole  world  would  be  different  if 
there  were  no  sun — everything  would  lack  life.  And  yet  it  is  difficult  to 
avoid  speaking  of  him  in  this  way  to  you,  who  live  down  here  and  cannot  see 
all  the  wondrous  things  he  does." 

"  Well,  I  admit  the  light,"  sighed  the  sole,  as  she  sank  somewhat 
exhausted  on  the  sand ;  "  but  I  did  not  see  any  sign  of  a  sun,  nor  do  I  see 
that  it  is  necessary  to  believe  in  one  ;  there  was  only  a  great  flood  of  light. 
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and  surely  this  is  part  of  that  same  nature  you  keep  talking  about  so  much. 
We  could  get  on  very  well  if  we  had  light  only.  What  gain  would  a  sun  be, 
and  why  need  you  assert  that  the  light  has  any  connection  with  the  sun  ?  " 

*'  The  sun  makes  us  sure  that  we  shall  always  have  light.  There  are 
times  when  we  seem  to  lose  it,  and  have  to  try  and  find  our  way  in  the  dark 
with  no  light  to  guide  us.  I  have  often  been  caught  on  the  rocks  by  darkness 
coming  on,"  said  the  crab,  "  and  all  the  world  has  seemed  topsy-turvy,  and 
everything  in  confusion,  but  I  could  always  console  myself  by  saying, 
*  By-and-bye  it  will  be  light,'  as  I  shuffled  back  to  the  sea,  for  I  knew  the  sun 
was  somewhere.  There  are  times  when  we  don't  see  the  sun  for  several 
days ;  we  have  light  all  the  same,  but  not  for  so  long  together,  nor  so  bright — 
everything  is  cold  and  chill.  I  have  learnt  from  a  swallow  who  often  comes 
and  sits  on  the  rocks  and  chats  to  me,  that  they  call  this  winter.  Then, 
again,  there  are  times  when  the  sun  shines  constantly,  and  it  is  hardly  dark 
at  all ;  they  call  that  summer.  It  is  lovely  and  warm  then ;  everything 
bursts  into  life." 

"  But,"  objected  the  sole,  "  this  does  not  prove  that  there  is  a  sun;  it 
only  proves  that  you  feel  the  light  and  the  heat ;  and  you  don't  expect  me  to 
believe  in  an  argument  which  is  only  drawn  from  your  feelings,  feelings  which 
I  don't  share.  It  is  all  very  well  for  you  to  persuade  yourself  that  there  is 
a  sun  because  you  feel  what  you  call  its  light  and  heat,  but  it  is  no  proof." 

"■  True,"  rejoined  the  crab,  **I  don't  ask  you  to  go  by  what  I  feel,  nor 
yet  by  what  you  feel  yourself,  because,  as  I  said  before,  being  a  fish,  you 
cannot  feel  heat,  even  if  you  would.  But  you  can  judge  of  the  truth  by  the 
difference  which  its  absence  makes.  When  there  is  no  heat  all  is  barren  and 
bare;  there  is  no  life  in  anything.  My  friend,  the  swallow,  tells  me  that 
after  he  flies  away,  in  the  winter,  everything  dies ;  the  trees  are  bare,  the 
leaves  all  withered,  the  flowers  dead.  But  when  summer  comes  and  the  sun 
shines,  the  warmth  calls  out  new  life,  and  everything  seems  to  smile ;  the 
grass  begins  to  grow,  the  trees  to  deck  themselves  with  leaves,  and  the  flowers 
to  bloom.  The  swallow  tells  me  too  that  there  are  lands  where  they  always 
enjoy  the  sun,  because  they  are  nearer  to  him  than  we  are,  and  flowers 
blossom  and  fruit  ripens  every  day.  Surely  you  will  believe  that  there  is  a 
sun  somewhere  when  you  see  what  a  tremendous  difference  his  absence 
makes." 

**  What  did  you  mean  when  you  said  you  had  never  actually  seen  the 
sun  ?  "  asked  the  sole. 

"  I  meant  that  I  had  only  seen  the  light  and  felt  the  heat  and  knew  the 
life-giving  power  of  the  sun,  and  I  said  I  had  never  actually  seen  it,  because 
I  believe  that  there  are  some  of  those  beings  they  call  men  who  think  that 
they  have,  and  who  maintain  it  is  only  the  same  as  the  earth  after  all.  Two 
of  them  were  down  on  the  beach  some  time  ago  with  a  long  round  thing 
which  they  looked  through.  They  were  looking  at  the  ships,  I  know,  for  I 
heard  them  say  so,  and  then  they  sat  down,  and  one  told  the  other  that  they 
could  make  things  like  the  one  he  had  got  through  which  they  could  look 
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at  the  sun  itself,  and  that  they  could  iBnd  out  what  it  was  made  of,  and  that 
it  was  not  so  wonderful  after  all,  as  some  people  imagined.  That  a  long 
time  ago  people  used  to  worship  the  sun,  but  that  nobody  thought  of  doing 
so  nowadays.     They  call  themselves  *  scientific,'  I  believe." 

"Well,"  said  the  sole,  "you  have  better  opportunities  than  we  of 
knowing  these  things,  and  I  am  glad  to  hear  all  about  the  sun.  It  must  be 
very  nice  to  be  able  to  get  near  him,  I  know  this  from  the  greater  joy  I  feel 
when  I  can  sport  and  splash  in  the  clear  blue  waters  above.  How  happy 
you  must  be  when  you  can  crawl  across  the  golden  sand  and  lie  basking  in 
his  rays  !    I  wonder  what  those  other  creatures  feel  whom  you  call  'men.'" 

*'  Oddly  enough,  I  heard  two  of  them  talking  about  him  not  long  ago," 
said  the  crab.  "  I  was  lying  in  a  pool  half  hidden  beneath  a  bunch  of  cool 
sea-weed,  when  they  came  along  the  beach  and  sat  down  on  the  rock  above 
me.  This  is  what  I  heard,  and  though  they  never  mentioned  the  sun  by 
name,  but  always  talked  of  *  him,'  it  is  quite  clear  whom  they  meant." 

"  What  I  crave  is  more  certain  knowledge.  'No  man  hath  seen  him  at 
any  time,'"  said  the  younger  of  the  two,  "  and  so  we  have  nothing  definite 
to  go  upon." 

"  Nothing  but  his  revelation  of  himself,  his  works,  and  the  proofs  of  his 
ever-constant  presence,"  assented  the  elder.  "  *  In  the  beginning  he  created,' 
we  are  told ;  '  all  things  were  made  by  him,  and  without  him  was  not 
anything  made  that  was  made.'  That  was  one  revelation  of  himself.  *  In 
him  was  light,  and  the  light  was  the  life  of  men ' ;  thus  he  continues  to  show 
us  of  himself,  because  that  '  true  light '  is  still  '  the  life  of  men,  and  lighteth 
every  man  that  cometh  into  the  world.'  Again,  not  only  was  he  *  in  the 
world,  and  the  world  was  made  by  him,'  but  *  he  came  unto  his  own ' 

"  Here  I  lost  the  end  of  the  sentence,"  explained  the  crab,  "  for  at  that 
moment  a  large  wave  washed  towards  us,  causing  them  to  rise  to  their  feet 
and  almost  sweeping  me  from  my  niche.  I  managed  to  cling  to  the  rock 
pretty  firmly,  and  when  it  subsided  the  younger  of  the  two  was  speaking." 

"  A  consuming  fire,  you  say  ?  " 

'*  Yes,"  was  the  reply,  "  as  a  fierce  heat.  It  was  foretold  that  he  should 
be  '  like  a  refiner's  fire,  and  should  sit  as  a  refiner  and  purifier,'  for  not  only  is 
it  true  that  *  the  fire  shall  try  every  man's  work,'  *  in  the  day  when  he  shall 
judge  the  secrets  of  men,'  but  it  is  equally  true  that  he  is  doing  so  now. 
You  know  it  yourself,  you  feel  it  in  your  soul,  and  though  you  may  be 
troubled  with  these  doubts  so  that  darkness  hath  blinded  your  eyes  for  a 
time,  all  would  be  clear  to  you  if  you  would  but  keep  close  to  him  who  hath 
said,  *  I  am  the  light  of  the  world,  he  that  followeth  me  shall  not  walk  in 
darkness,  but  shall  have  the  hght  of  life.' 

"  Again  the  wave  washed  towards  us,  and  this  time  my  two  friends 
turned  homewards,  doubtless  continuing  the  conversation  as  they  went,  for 
they  moved  slowly,  with  their  faces  toward  the  ground.  As  for  me,  I  crawled 
homewards  too,  to  be  met,  oddly  enough,  by  your  question,  '  What  is  the 
sun?'" 
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THE    EXPEDIENCY    OF    CHBISTS    DEPABTUBE, 

By  Eev.  Geoege  Matheson,  M.A.,  D.D.,  F.E.S.E. 

St.    Luke   xxiv.    29  ;    St.    John   xvi.  7-11. 

*'  Abide  with  us  :  for  it  is  toward  evening,  and  the  day  is  far  spent."  "  It  is 
expedient  for  you  that  I  go  away."  I  have  placed  these  two  passages 
together  not  because  they  have  any  connection  either  in  time  or  text,  but 
because  they  present  the  two  sides  of  a  great  problem — its  difficulty  and  its 
solution.  If  ever  a  prayer  could  have  been  pronounced  beforehand  to  be 
according  to  the  will  of  God,  it  would  be  the  cry  of  the  disciples  for  the 
continued  presence  of  their  Lord.  Whether  it  expressed  itself  before  or 
after  the  resurrection,  the  instinct  from  which  it  proceeded  was  the  same — 
the  desire  to  have  Him  always  near  them.  And  the  need  was  the  same — 
the  approach  of  the  evening  shadows.  In  the  sphere  of  religion  all  the  old 
objects  were  becoming  dim.  A  cloud  had  fallen  over  the  beauty  of  the  gods. 
The  rites  had  ceased  to  solemnize  ;  the  omens  had  failed  to  satisfy.  To  the 
follower  of  Christ  it  was  not  the  choice  between  one  visible  guide  and 
another;  it  was  the  choice  between  one  visible  guide  and  none.  For 
the  last  three  years  religion  had  been  to  these  disciples  what  Schleier- 
macher  says  it  should  be  to  every  man — a  feeling  of  absolute  dependence. 
They  had  gone  to  Christ  as  to  an  oracle.  They  had  revealed  no  capacity  for 
independent  thought,  not  even  any  desire  for  self-communion.  They  had 
asked  simply  a  physical  guide,  an  outward  chart  or  directory,  an  index  of  the 
way,  an  almanac  of  the  weather.  Their  hopes  had  all  along  been  bounded 
by  their  vision.  The  glory  they  had  sought  in  Christ  had  been  a  visible 
glory ;  the  glory  they  had  sought  fro7ii  Christ  had  been  a  visible  crown.  To 
rob  them  of  the  outward  presence  was  to  rob  them  of  all  that  they  possessed, 
all  for  which  they  had  left  their  nets  and  followed  Jesus.  One  would  have 
thought  that  it  could  violate  no  law  of  the  highest  nature  to  pray,  "  Abide 
with  us :  for  it  is  toward  evening,  and  the  day  is  far  spent." 

And  yet,  our  Lord  declares  that  to  answer  such  a  prayer  would  be  to 
violate  the  highest  law  of  nature — the  benevolence  of  God,  "  it  is  expedient 
for  you  that  I  go  away."  You  will  observe,  it  is  the  departure  of  Christ  that 
is  expedient,  not  the  mode  of  His  departure.  The  common  explanation  of 
the  subject  is  to  say  that  Christ  here  insists  on  the  necessity  of  His  death. 
He  often  does  insist  on  that  necessity ;  but  not  here.  What  Jesus  is  con- 
templating is  the  fact  of  His  invisibility.  It  matters  not  for  the  present  how 
this  invisibility  has  been  caused,  whether  by  a  mist  on  the  hill  or  by  Elijah's 
chariot  of  fire.  He  is  thinking  only  of  the  invisibility  itself,  and,  provided 
this  can  be  secured.  He  cares  not  by  what  process  it  may  be  accomplished. 
He  says  that  the  disciples  have  suffered  by  His  visible  presence,  and  that  in 
order  to  repair  their  loss  the  visible  presence  must  be  removed.     He  declare^ 
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that  to  grant  their  petition  would  be  to  cripple  them,  to  impede  their  progress, 
to  oppose  their  development.  He  tells  them  that  their  horizon  will  be 
widened  by  the  very  thing  which  they  expect  to  narrow  it,  and  that  they  will 
only  get  their  prayer  truly  answered  by  having  it  in  its  present  form  refused, 
"  if  I  go  not  away,  the  Comforter  will  not  come  unto  you  :  but  if  I  depart,  I 
will  send  Him  unto  you." 

This,  then,  is  the  striking  thesis  of  the  passage  before  us — the  need  of 
invisibility  to  perfect  communion  with  Christ.  And  in  the  following  verses 
He  proceeds  to  give  His  reasons  for  this  thesis.  He  says  that  there  are  three 
respects  in  which  the  reign  of  the  invisible  Spirit  shall  aid  the  communion  of 
the  disciples,  *'  when  He  is  come,  He  will  convince  the  world  of  sin,  and  of 
righteousness,  and  of  judgment."  In  the  still  succeeding  verses  He  empha- 
sizes separately  each  of  these  three  convictions,  "  of  sin,  because  they  believe 
not  on  Me; "  "  of  righteousness,  because  I  go  to  My  Father,  and  ye  see  Me  no 
more;"  *' of  yi^J^me?i^,  because  the  prince  of  this  world  is  judged."  The 
question  is.  What  does  He  mean  ?  No  man  has  ever  denied  that  sin,  righteous- 
ness, and  judgment  are  the  special  revelations  of  Christ.  But  what  we  want 
to  know  is  why  these  should  be  specially  revealed,  not  by  Christ's  presence, 
but  by  His  departure,  not  by  His  visible,  but  by  His  invisible  communion. 
We  should  have  thought  beforehand  that  the  visible  presence  would  have 
had  most  power.  We  should  have  said  that  the  best  revelation  of  sin 
would  have  been  the  outward  Cross  of  Calvary,  that  the  best  revelation  of 
righteousness  would  have  been  the  sight  of  Christ's  ministrant  love,  that  the 
best  revelation  of  judgment  would  have  been  the  actual  spectacle  of  the 
withered  fig-tree,  or  the  audible  discourse  on  the  fall  of  Jerusalem.  Does  it 
not  seem  a  paradox  to  be  told  that  in  relation  to  the  highest  development 
these  were  rather  hindrances  than  helps,  and  that  the  ultimate  revelation  of 
sin  and  righteousness  and  judgment  was  reserved  for  the  time  when  a  veil 
should  be  cast  over  the  visible  scene  ? 

Yet,  if  we  look  deeper,  we  shall  find  that  nowhere  is  the  teaching  of 
Christ  less  paradoxical,  nowhere  more  practical  and  sober.  Let  us  glance 
at  the  statements  one  by  one.  Let  us  begin  with  ver.  9.  "  When  the  Com- 
forter shall  come" — when  the  new  legal  adviser  shall  come — "  He  shall  con- 
vince the  world  of  sin,  because  they  believe  not  on  Me,"  i.e.,  He  shall  convince 
the  world  that  sin  has  its  root,  not  in  bad  acting,  but  in  bad  thinking,  not  in 
the  thing  we  do,  but  in  the  ideal  we  believe  in.  Our  Lord  means  that  as 
long  as  right  and  wrong  are  matters  of  positive  law,  they  are  held  to  lie 
merely  in  the  commission  of  certain  acts.  But  when  the  visible  tribunal  is 
withdrawn,  and  man  is  thrown  back  upon  the  instincts  of  the  spiritual  life, 
he  finds  that  he  can  no  longer  determine  acts  by  their  labels.  He  can  no 
longer  write  upon  one,  "  this  is  good,"  and  on  another,  "  this  is  bad."  He 
shall  view  the  same  deed  as  either  good  or  bad  according  as  it  conforms  to 
an  inward  standard.  In  the  law  of  Moses  there  was  a  catalogue  of  the  things 
which  could  and  of  the  things  which  could  not  be  done.  In  the  law  of 
Christ  there  is  no  such  catalogue.     The  thing  which  is  labelled  "  bad  "  to-day 
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may  have  inscribed  on  it  "  good  "  to-morrow.  And  why  ?  because  it  may  be 
done  to-day  from  one  motive,  and  to-morrow  from  another.  There  is  a 
curious  story  told  of  Christ  in  the  traditions  of  the  early  Church,  and  it  seems 
to  me  to  bear  the  stamp  of  truth.  One  Sabbath  day,  as  He  was  passing  on 
His  round  of  ministrations.  He  saw  a  man  engaged  in  secular  work.  He 
paused,  fixed  His  eyes  upon  him,  and  addressed  him  thus  :  "  Friend,  if  thou 
knowest  what  thou  art  doing,  thou  art  blessed;  if  not,  thou  art  unblessed." 
Whether  true  or  false,  the  words  are  a  splendid  commentary  on  the  passage 
before  us.  Everything  depends  on  the  object  which  the  man  believed  in.  Was 
that  object  himself  ?  Did  he  say,  **  I  want  to  teach  these  poor  creatures  what 
an  independent  man  I  am.  I  want  to  show  them  what  a  mastery  I  have  gained 
over  the  superstitions  of  the  past,  how  completely  I  have  emancipated  myself 
from  the  trammels  of  old  tradition,"  If  so,  then,  his  act  was  a  sin.  It  was 
dictated  by  the  desire  to  see  the  reflection  of  himself  in  a  mirror,  and  it 
ignored  the  Pauline  rule  of  considering  the  good  even  of  a  weak  brother.  But 
did  he  say,  on  the  other  hand,  "  I  believe  in  Jesus  Christ  and  His  benevolence. 
I  have  been  grieved  to  see  the  fields  laid  low  with  lashing  rains,  and  the  crops 
destroyed  ere  they  can  be  gathered  in.  And  I  have  been  glad  of  this  bright 
Sabbath,  which  has  been  made  for  the  wants  of  man,  and  which,  unlike  most  of 
the  other  days,  has  come  without  tears.  Why  should  I  let  it  go  without  making 
it  a  blessing?  Why  should  I  not  employ  its  hours  in  helping  to  lift  the 
treasures  lying  on  its  bosom,  in  seeking  to  redeem  something  from  the  harvest 
wreck  ?  "  If  he  said  that,  his  act  was  no  sin.  It  was  raised  out  of  the  cata- 
logue of  evil  things,  and  made  to  shine  as  one  of  the  stars  in  the  kingdom  of 
the  Father.  And  it  was  raised  from  within,  not  from  without.  It  was  the 
same  deed  which  in  the  other  supposition  had  formed  the  material  of  sin. 
The  difference  lies  in  the  spirit,  in  the  thought,  in  the  ideal,  in  the  object  of 
belief.  It  cannot  be  estimated  by  the  hand  or  by  the  eye.  It  is  indistinguish- 
able by  sight,  immeasurable  by  touch,  incalculable  by  any  outward  process. 
It  is  only  recognizable  by  the  intuitions  of  the  heart  and  by  the  light  of  that 
love  which  dwells  within  the  heart ;  it  is  spiritually  discerned. 

Now,  can  we  wonder  from  this  point  of  view  that  Christ  should  have 
greatly  felt  the  advantage  of  an  invisible  presence  ?  The  tendency  of  all  visible 
tribunals  is  to  emphasize  the  outward  act.  It  was  so  with  Judaism.  A 
man  of  the  Old  Testament  dispensation  was  not  taught  to  think  so  much  of 
sin  as  of  sins.  The  very  fact  of  being  under  surveillance  led  in  this  direction. 
Sin  cannot  be  under  surveillance.  It  is  a  thing  between  the  man  and  his 
own  heart,  not  between  the  man  and  his  fellow  men.  The  aspiring  youth  in 
the  Gospel  had  a  great  consciousness  of  sins,  but  not  of  sin,  "  all  these  have  I 
kept  from  my  youth  up  ;  what  lack  I  yet  ?  "  He  was  quite  sincere,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  he  was  quite  correct.  I  have  no  doubt  he  had  actually 
abstained  from  the  worship  of  graven  images,  from  profane  swearing,  from 
working  on  the  Sabbath,  from  dishonouring  parents,  from  theft  and  murder, 
from  licence  and  perjury.  What  he  did  not  know  was  that  he  might  abstain 
from  all  these  things  and  yet  be  in  the  gall  of  bitterness  and  in  the  bond  of 
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iniquity.  This  he  never  could  know  as  long  as  his  eye  was  fixed  on  a 
purely  outward  standard.  He  must  be  driven  within  himself ;  and  how  shall 
he  be  driven  within  himself  ?  Must  not  the  outward  standard  be  removed, 
the  legal  tribunal  veiled,  the  visible  presence  hid  ?  Must  not  the  earth  and 
the  heavens  be  shaken  in  order  that  he  may  learn  that  within  the  secret 
places  of  his  own  soul  there  are  things  which  cannot  be  shaken?  Can  we 
feel  surprised  that,  looking  to  the  law  of  man's  nature,  and  considering  the 
magnitude  of  the  spiritual  as  compared  to  the  physical  world,  the  Son  of  Man 
should  have  expressed  His  sense  of  the  need  for  an  inward  tribunal,  "  it  is 
expedient  for  you  that  I  go  away  ? '' 

I  come  now  to  the  second  of  those  points  in  which  our  Lord  claims  an 
advantage  for  the  invisible  presence.  He  says  that  when  the  inward  adviser 
shall  come,  He  shall  convince  the  world  of  righteousness.  This  would  not  be 
the  least  peculiar,  but  He  proceeds  to  give  the  strangest  possible  reason  for 
it.  The  world  is  to  be  convinced  of  righteousness  "because  I  go  to  My 
Father,  and  ye  see  Me  no  more."  One  would  imagine  that  this  was  the  way 
to  convince  the  world  of  unrighteousness.  If  the  sin  of  man  has  succeeded 
in  expelling  from  the  world's  borders  the  purest  soul  that  ever  lived,  if  the 
destructive  force  of  human  iniquity  has  brought  death  to  the  highest  and 
holiest  life  that  earth  has  ever  seen,  it  seems  to  furnish  the  strongest  possible 
proof  of  the  power  of  evil,  the  most  ample  evidence  that  unrighteousness, 
and  not  righteousness,  is  natural  to  humanity. 

If,  indeed,  our  Lord  had  paused  at  the  words  "  because  I  go  to  My 
Father,"  their  meaning  would  have  lain  on  the  surface.  They  would  then 
refer  to  Christ's  exaltation,  to  the  fact  that  His  sacrifice  had  given  Him  an 
empire  compared  to  which  the  dominion  of  CaBsar  grows  dim.  The  spectacle 
of  a  Christ  exalted  as  King  over  all  nations,  and  exalted  by  the  admiration 
of  His  moral  strength  alone,  might  well  be  represented  as  fitted  to  convince 
the  world  of  the  power  of  righteousness.  Yet,  plausible  as  this  is,  and  true 
as  it  is  in  point  of  fact,  it  is  not  the  idea  of  the  passage  before  us.  Christ  is 
not  speaking  of  His  exaltation;  He  is  speaking  of  His  invisibihty.  He  is 
considering  His  ascension  not  as  a  spectacle,  but  as  the  curtain  which  falls  on 
a  spectacle,  not  as  a  higher  view,  but  as  a  limit  to  the  entire  earthly  view, 
**  I  go  to  My  Father,  and  ye  see  Me  no  more."  How  could  this  convince  the 
world  of  righteousness?  Was  it  not  a  thing  to  depress,  a  thing  to  be 
deplored  ?  Was  it  not  calculated  to  damp  the  moral  energy  of  man,  to  cause 
him  again  to  say,  "Who  shall  show  us  any  good?"  As  the  sunlight  is  more 
favourable  to  the  sense  of  beauty  than  the  mist,  so  should  we  expect  to  hear 
that  the  visible  presence  of  the  Master  was  more  favourable  to  the  sense  of 
righteousness  than  the  cloud  which  received  Him  out  of  their  sight. 

But  let  us  look  deeper,  and  I  think  we  shall  find  that  Christ's  words  are 
susceptible  of  a  very  high  and  a  very  profound  meaning.  Let  us  put  our- 
selves for  a  moment  in  His  place.  His  present  relation  to  His  disciples 
was  that  of  a  master  to  his  servants.  He  wanted  above  all  things  to  make 
trial  of  these  servants.     He  had  never  yet  tried  them,  never  tested  their 
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fidelity  in  any  way.  It  had  all  been  eye-service,  all  the  fulfilment  of  com- 
mands under  His  own  direct  inspection.  How  was  He  to  find  such  a 
test  ?  There  was  clearly  only  one  method.  What  is  your  test  of  the  fidelity 
of  any  one  of  your  servants  ?  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  he  has  acted  for  your 
interest  at  a  time  when  he  believed  you  to  be  far  away,  that,  when  he 
had  lost  the  sense  of  your  presence  and  ceased  to  feel  the  power  of  your 
outward  eye,  he  still  did  his  duty  and  preserved  the  integrity  of  his 
ministrations.  You  could  not  find  a  better  test  of  domestic  fidelity  than  just  to 
assemble  your  retainers  and  say,  **  I  am  going  on  a  long  journey,  and  you 
will  not  see  me  for  many  days.  You  must  act  for  me  in  my  absence,  must 
anticipate  the  commands  I  cannot  give,  and  avoid  the  faults  I  cannot 
outwardly  restrain."  I  think  most  people  will  be  agreed  that  such  a  test 
would  be  infallible  in  its  searchingness  and  conclusive  in  its  inference. 

And  this  is  the  test  which  our  Lord  proposes.  It  is  not  adduced  here 
for  the  first  time.  It  is  no  new  or  foreign  thought  either  to  the  Gospels 
or  to  the  Epistles.  It  is  the  moral  to  the  parable  of  the  Talents,  in  which 
the  difference  between  the  good  and  the  unfaithful  servant  is  made  to  lie, 
not  in  the  mere  fact  of  work  done  or  left  undone,  but  in  the  fact  that  it 
was  done  or  left  undone  in  the  absence  of  the  Master.  It  is  the  moral 
to  the  hfe  of  Moses  in  Midian  drawn  by  the  writer  to  the  Hebrews,  "  he 
endured  as  seeing  Him  who  is  invisible."  And  it  is  the  moral  directly 
drawn  by  our  Lord  Himself  in  contemplating  the  demand  of  Thomas 
for  an  outward  sign,  **  because  thou  hast  seen  thou  hast  believed; 
blessed  are  they  that  have  not  seen  and  yet  have  believed."  The  blessing 
does  not  consist  in  the  fact  that  they  have  believed  on  less  evidence, 
but  that  they  have  believed  on  inward  evidence,  have  been  convinced  of  the 
Master's  presence  even  when  there  was  no  visible  sign  of  it.  So  is  it  in  the 
passage  before  us.  Our  Lord  declares  that  the  world  shall  be  convinced 
of  righteousness  by  the  abiding  power  of  virtue  after  His  presence  has  been 
withdrawn.  The  submission  to  the  authority  of  an  invisible  Spirit  will  prove 
to  all  men  that  there  is  an  inherent  force  in  goodness  and  an  intrinsic 
majesty  in  moral  truth.  And  I  believe  that  historically  it  has  been  so.  I 
am  convinced  that  the  greatest  testimony  to  the  power  of  holiness  is  just  its 
continuance  in  the  absence  of  any  outward  tribunal.  Prudence  has  its  out- 
ward tribunal.  When  a  man  violates  its  law,  he  is  arrested  at  once  by  the 
voice  of  society.  But  when  a  man  cherishes  in  his  heart  malice,  or  hatred,  or 
envy,  or  aught  that  is  uncharitable,  there  is  no  outward  voice  to  arrest  him, 
none  to  say  '*  What  doest  thou?"  And  yet  righteousness  does  live  on  the 
earth.  In  spite  of  all  the  selfishness  and  heartlessness  around  us,  there  are 
in  the  moral  firmament  lights  unextinguished  and  inextinguishable,  souls 
that  have  borne  their  burden  unflinchingly  up  the  Dolorous  Way  and  kept 
their  faith  untarnished  in  the  midst  of  the  gloom.  Their  existence  is  the 
demonstration  of  the  Spirit's  power.  It  proves  that  virtue  is  above  the 
world,  because  it  is  independent  of  the  world's  sanction  and  unaffected  either 
by  its  smile  or  frown.     It  vindicates  for  morality  a  higher  source  than  the 
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seen  and  temporal,  and  places  the  intuitions  of  the  heart  on  tablets  more 
enduring  than  those  of  stone.  The  obedience  to  invisible  law  has  convinced 
the  world  of  righteousness. 

This  brings  us  to  the  third  point  in  which  Christ  claims  an  advantage 
for  the  invisible.  He  says  that  when  the  new  legal  adviser  shall  come,  "  He 
shall  convince  the  world  of  judgment,  because  the  prince  of  this  world  i& 
judged."  He  means  that  when  the  outward  tribunal  is  withdrawn,  and  man 
is  driven  within  the  recesses  of  the  spiritual  life,  sin  shall  for  the  first  time  be 
judged  in  its  citadel,  "  the  ^rirzce  of  this  world  shall  be  judged."  Under  the 
old  regime  it  cannot  be  said  that  sin  was  judged  in  its  citadel.  It  was  judged 
in  its  environment,  in  its  outworks,  in  its  provinces ;  but  not  in  its  fortress^ 
not  in  its  capital;  its  prince  remained  untouched.  What  was  the  old 
regime  ?  It  was  the  principle  by  which  every  evil  deed  received  in  the  flesh 
its  immediate  penalty — by  which  Korah  was  buried  alive,  and  Jonah  was- 
shipwrecked,  and  Jezebel  was  slain.  It  is  even  the  principle  that  underlies 
the  allegory  of  the  barren  fig-tree,  in  which  the  Pharasaic  assumption  of 
unpossessed  virtues  is  punished  by  the  withering  of  those  actually  possessed. 
But  our  Lord  declares  that  none  of  these  axes  went  to  the  root  of  the  tree. 
What  is  the  root  of  the  tree  of  life  ?  It  is  what  in  the  intellectual  world  is 
called  consciousness,  in  the  moral  world,  conscience.  Conscience  is  simply 
my  consciousness  of  sin,  and  the  consciousness  of  sin  is  the  judgment  of  sin. 
In  the  old  regime  there  was  no  judgment  of  the  conscience.  If  you  simply 
punish  a  man  for  doing  wrong,  you  only  prove  to  him  that  sin  is  a  very 
imprudent  course  of  life,  fitted  to  involve  in  great  calamity  those  that  enter 
thereon.  But  the  true  judgment  of  conscience  is  only  seen  when  sin  does 
not  involve  calamity.  There  are  times  in  which  the  wicked  spread  themselves 
like  a  green  bay- tree,  in  which  place  and  power  seem  to  belong  to  the 
workers  of  iniquity,  and  no  worldly  good  is  to  be  gained  by  holiness.  If  at 
such  a  time  there  enters  into  the  mind  of  one  of  these  delinquents  a  sense 
of  moral  pain,  a  sting  of  remorse,  a  conviction  that  he  is  doing  wrong,  the 
judgment  of  God  is  there  and  then  proved  to  be  a  real  thing.  The  man,  in 
the  absence  of  an  outward  tribunal,  is  confronted  by  the  verdict  of  eternity, 
and  made  to  realize  that  there  is  another  world  against  whose  law  there  can 
be  no  appeal. 

And  the  reason  is  plain.  Every  retribution  must  have  some  connection 
with  the  sin ;  otherwise  it  is  simply  a  calamity,  not  a  judgment.  We  some- 
times lament  what  we  call  the  silence  of  God  in  this  world.  We  ask  why  it 
is  that  the  breaker  of  moral  law  is  not  seen  to  suffer  like  the  breaker  of 
physical  law.  We  say,  if  we  could  see  the  murderer  struck  by  lightning  on 
the  threshold  of  his  awful  deed,  or  if  we  could  behold  the  hand  suddenly 
paralyzed  at  the  moment  when  it  was  stretched  out  to  write  the  defaming 
slander,  we  should  have  a  clear  and  certain  revelation  that  sin  brings  misery. 
Of  course  we  would ;  and  what  then  ?  We  should  be  as  far  as  ever  from 
being  convinced  of  judgment.  The  sense  of  misery  is  not  a  conviction  of 
judgment.     To  be  struck  by  lightning  may  be  a  judgment  on  a  special  kind 
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of  sin — reckless  exposure  to  danger.  To  have  the  hand  paralyzed  may  be 
also  a  judgment  on  a  special  kind  of  sin — licentious  life.  But  even  in  these 
cases  the  calamity  might  be  received  without  the  judgment.  It  might  be 
taken  as  a  pure  misfortune  and  groaned  under  as  a  proof  of  the  bitterness  of 
life.  And  in  the  large  majority  of  cases  there  is  no  such  retributive  connec- 
tion between  the  outward  and  the  inward.  What  connection  is  there 
between  a  lightning-stroke  and  murder  ?  What  analogy  is  there  between 
paralysis  and  slander  ?  Even  if  God  did  not  make  His  sun  to  rise  on  the 
evil  and  the  good,  even  if  every  act  of  wrong  were  followed  by  one  of  these 
outward  catastrophes,  there  could  be  no  judgment  on  the  soul  except  in  so 
far  as  it  was  a  judgment  from  the  soul.  It  would  only  be  in  so  far  as  the 
mind  connected  the  outward  and  the  inward  that  there  would  appear  to  the 
eye  of  Belshazzar  any  handwriting  on  the  wall.  The  truth  is,  the  judgment 
of  God  is  always  inward.  It  addresses  one  part  of  our  nature,  and  one  alone 
— the  innermost  part,  the  conscience.  Where  it  addresses  anything  else  it 
is  unheard ;  where  it  speaks  to  this  it  is  audible  in  the  absence  of  all 
accessories.  And  if  it  be  so,  surely  the  absence  of  all  accessories  is  an 
advantage.  It  enables  conscience  to  reign  alone — not  only  without  a  rival, 
which  it  always  is,  but  without  the  appearance  of  a  rival.  It  brings  the 
mind  into  the  presence  of  virtue's  own  tribunal,  where  no  fig-tree  is  withered 
for  its  presumption,  and  no  Ananias  is  struck  dead  for  his  lie,  but  where,  in 
spite  of  this  seeming  indifference,  a  sentence  is  uttered  by  a  still,  small  voice, 
and  conscience,  deprived  of  earthly  aid,  is  proved  to  be  Divine.  The  loss  of 
the  visible  presence  has  convinced  the  world  of  judgment. 

There  is  one  other  question  which  here  arises.  What  advantage  does 
the  world  get  from  these  convictions  ?  No  doubt  there  is  a  satisfaction  in 
being  convinced  of  righteousness ;  but  what  of  sin  and  judgment  ?  Why 
should  our  new  legal  Advocate,  or,  as  we  translate,  the  Comforter,  have,  for 
the  two  main  duties  towards  His  clients,  the  impressing  them  with  a  sense 
of  their  sin  and  the  confronting  them  with  a  certainty  of  their  sentence  ?  Is 
not  this  strange  comfort?  We  can  understand  very  well  how  it  should 
enhance  the  majesty  of  moral  law  and  prove  the  reality  of  the  will  of  God  ; 
but  how  should  it  be  hailed  as  a  source  of  moral  strength  to  the  delinquent  ? 
That  it  is  so  hailed  is  beyond  dispute.  Let  us  never  forget  that  the  con- 
vincing of  sin  and  judgment  is  claimed  as  a  work  of  the  Spirit,  is  declared  to 
be  one  of  the  benefits  of  an  invisible  as  distinguished  from  a  visible  com- 
munion. Would  it  not  seem  as  if  the  so-called  comfort  of  our  Lord  were  in 
reality  only  adding  another  shade  to  the  already  deepening  gloom,  and 
imparting  fresh  drops  of  bitterness  to  that  cup  of  threatened  bereavement 
which  was  already  almost  full  ? 

No  doubt  it  actually  was  so;  the  Spirit's  first  gifts  are  gifts  of  pain.  But 
the  value  of  the  pain  lies  in  this,  that  it  is  a  revelation.  It  reveals  the 
presence  of  life  in  an  organism  which  was  believed  to  be  dead,  and  which 
really  was  dead  ;  it  is  the  first  symptom  of  resurrection.  All  life  begins  with 
pain.     Natural  life  does  so.     The  sensation  of  suffering  is  the  first  experience 
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of  every  man.  When  the  embryo  first  emerges  into  the  Hght  of  this  world 
it  is  unfitted  for  the  new  environment,  and  it  expresses  the  unfitness  in  strong 
crying  and  tears.  Yet  the  sense  of  unfitness  is  itself  an  evidence  of  progress 
and  a  prediction  of  coming  harmony.  So  is  it  in  the  spiritual  world.  The 
test  of  entering  into  the  environment  of  the  higher  life  is  the  soul's  sense  of 
pain.  My  first  experience  of  the  breath  of  heaven  is  the  conviction  of  sin. 
It  is  not  sin  that  gives  the  sense  of  sin  ;  it  is  holiness.  It  is  only  from  the 
top  of  the  hill  that  I  can  see  the  moral  valley.  It  is  only  by  the  light  that  I 
can  discern  the  gloom.  It  is  only  by  the  Spirit  that  I  can  know  myself  to 
have  been  without  the  Spirit.  Therefore  it  is  that  to  the  Son  of  Man  this 
symptom  is  so  dear.  It  is  in  itself  pain,  but  it  is  symptomatic  of  joy.  It  is 
what  the  haze  is  to  many  a  summer  morning — the  precursor  of  midday 
warmth.  To  Christ  it  was  from  the  very  outset  impossible  that  He  should 
send  peace  without  sending  a  sword.  He  felt  that  the  first  gift  of  peace,  the 
first  proof  of  peace,  must  be  a  sword — something  that  should  pierce  to  the 
dividing  asunder  of  soul  and  spirit,  and  be  a  discerner  of  the  thoughts  of  the 
heart.  He  felt  that  to  purchase  this  pain  any  other  pain  was  light  and 
insignificant,  not  worthy  to  be  compared  to  the  glory  that  shall  be  revealed. 
He  perceived  that  its  advent  was  delayed  by  His  own  presence,  that  it  could 
never  come  until  man  should  be  forced  to  look  within.  Therefore,  He  willed 
to  depart.  The  night  must  come  in  which  no  man  can  work,  in  order  that 
these  disciples  might  learn  that  sin  is  deeper  than  action,  and  that  God's 
judgment  is  independent  of  the  outward  course  of  day.  The  reign  of  the 
Spirit  could  alone  reveal  the  poverty  of  the  heart  of  man  ;  it  was  expedient 
for  him  that  Christ  should  go  away. 
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THE  HISTOBICAL   CHRIST  AND  MODEBN   GHBISTIANITY. 

By  Eev.  Prop.  A.  B.  Bruce,  D.D. 

Two  countercries  are  audible  in  the  religious  world  at  the  present  time.  One 
is,  "  Back  to  Christ  "  ;  the  other,  **  Christ  as  we  find  Him  in  our  immediate 
environment."  One  can  understand  and  partly  sympathize  with  both.  It  is 
natural  that  those  among  us  who  are  dissatisfied  with  contemporary  presen- 
tations of  Christianity  in  the  Church  creeds  and  catechisms,  in  the  pulpit,  in 
rehgious  literature,  in  living  samples  of  Christians,  should  turn  with  loathing 
from  the  polluted  waters  of  the  Eiver  of  Life  far  down  the  stream,  and 
revert  with  intense  longing  to  the  pure  fountain  as  it  leaps  sparkling  into 
light  in  the  evangelic  memoirs.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally  natural  that 
some  should  think  it  unreasonable  to  be  obliged  to  go  back  eighteen  centuries 
for  inspiration,  and  eagerly  demand  a  word  nigh  and  also  sure.  It  is  all 
very  well,  such  may  say,  to  send  us  back  to  the  school  of  Jesus.  His  words 
are  indeed  most  sweet  and  reasonable,  and  we   could   not   desire   a   wiser 
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Master.  But  He  and  His  teaching  belong  to  history,  and  in  all  history  there 
is  an  element  of  uncertainty,  and,  if  we  are  to  believe  the  critics,  that 
element  in  the  Gospels  is  a  large  one.  We  want  a  Christianity  independent 
of  history,  and  that  cannot  be  shaken  by  the  most  sceptical  critical  assaults. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  say  which  of  these  two  voices  is  the  louder. 
From  the  nature  of  the  case  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  either  shall  ever  so 
prevail  as  altogether  to  silence  the  other.  They  derive  their  support  from 
dif>.rent  classes  of  the  community,  and  from  diverse  elements  of  human 
nature.  The  young,  with  their  passionate  enthusiasm  for  the  heroic,  will 
always  feel  the  charm  of  the  Jesus  of  the  Gospels  as  compared  with  the 
ecclesiastical  Christ ;  the  old,  with  their  love  for  the  concrete  and  the 
practical,  will  be  content  with  the  Christianity  of  tradition.  Lovers  of  ease 
want  to  get  a  working  religion  that  will  serve  their  turn  in  time  and  eternity, 
with  as  little  trouble  as  possible,  and  therefore,  of  course,  prefer  the  word 
nigh  to  the  word  afar  off :  the  word  they  hear  every  Sunday  to  that  which  is 
to  be  obtained  by  a  careful  study  of  the  evangelic  memoirs.  With  them 
agree  men  of  philosophic  bent — not,  indeed,  from  any  ignoble  indolence,  but 
because  their  interest  is  in  ideas,  not  in  facts. 

Every  man  has  his  bias,  and  it  is  well  that  a  man  should  know  and 
frankly  acknowledge  his  bias.  My  sympathies  are  with  the  cry,  "  Back  to 
Christ,"  and  my  aim  is  to  show  that  the  tendency  it  represents  is  fitted  to 
exercise  a  wholesome  influence  on  the  spiritual  life  of  the  age.  The  two 
ways  of  it  being  :  historical  Christianity  and  Christianity  independent  of 
history,  my  contention  is  that  Christianity  cannot  make  itself  independent  of 
its  initial  history  without  serious  loss  in  moral  quality  and  spiritual  power. 

Contemporary  religious  life  and  literature  make  us  acquainted  with  three 
types  of  "  Christianity  independent  of  history."  They  may  be  discriminated 
with  sufficient  accuracy  as  the  philosojphical  type,  the  ecclesiastical,  and  the 
pietistic. 

1.  Of  the  first,  the  most  influential  and  worthy  exponent  in  this  country 
is  the  late  Professor  Green,  of  Oxford.  This  able  and  noble  man  was  an 
avowed  earnest  advocate  of  the  programme,  *'  Christianity  independent  of 
history."  He  accepted  substantially  the  results  of  the  Tiibingen  criticism,  and 
regarded  the  reconstruction  of  the  life  and  teaching  of  Jesus  from  the  Gospels 
with  any  approach  to  certainty  as  impracticable,  and  as  even  if  possible 
wholly  unnecessary.  For  him,  the  essence  of  Christianity  lay  not  in  historic 
facts,  but  in  a  few  great  leading  ideas  which,  once  introduced  into  the 
religious  consciousness  of  mankind,  become  a  possession  for  ever.  "  The 
Word  is  nigh  thee,"  was  the  chosen  motto  of  one  of  his  remarkable  religious 
addresses  of  which  unhappily  only  a  fragment  has  been  preserved.  "The  Word 
nigh,"  the  "  essence  within  the  essence  of  Christianity,"  is  indicated  in  that 
fragment  to  be  :  "  the  thought  of  God,  not  as  '  far  off,'  but  '  nigh,'  not  as  a 
master,  but  as  a  father,  not  as  a  terrible  outward  power,  forcing  us  we  know 
not  whither,  but  as  one  of  whom  we  may  say  that  we  are  reason  of  His  reason, 
and  spirit  of  His  Spirit ;  who  lives  in  our  moral  life,  and  for  whom  we  live  in 
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living  for  the  brethren,  even  as  in  so  living  we  live  freely,  because  in 
obedience  to  a  spirit  which  is  ourself ;  in  communion  with  whom  we  triumph 
over  death,  and  have  assurance  of  eternal  life."  God  immanent  in  the  moral 
life  of  man,  immanent  as  a  spirit  of  self-sacrifice,  of  death  to  self  and 
resurrection  to  a  blessed  life  of  love  for  the  catholic  interests  of  the  Divine 
kingdom,  such,  according  to  Green,  is  Christianity  in  idea,  as  distinct  from 
Christianity  in  dogma,  or  in  crude  intuition  which  connects  the  eternal 
ethical  truth  in  an  exclusive  sense  with  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ.  He 
believed  and  gladly  confessed  that  through  Jesus  the  great  idea  received 
exceptional  exemplification,  and  first  became  a  great  power  in  the  thought  of 
the  world,  but  he  did  not  believe  that  in  Him  the  Divine  moral  immanence 
was  either  exclusively  or  perfectly  realized,  or  that  it  is  necessary  now  to  be 
always  and  anxiously  connecting  the  idea  with  His  history.  Hence  his 
preference  for  Paul's  Epistles  and  the  Fourth  Gospel  as  compared  with  the 
Synoptical  Evangelists.  They  helped  him  to  get  away  from  the  historical  to 
the  ideal  Christ.  Not  that  Paul  and  John  were  Hegelian  philosophers 
exactly,  but  that  what  they  seemed  to  value  in  Christ  was  the  ideas  or 
truths  embodied  in  the  great  critical  events  of  His  history,  His  birth  into  this 
time  world,  His  death  and  His  resurrection.  "  The  Word  was  made  flesh." 
"  I  delivered  unto  you  first  of  all  that  which  I  also  received,  how  that  Christ 
died  for  our  sins  according  to  the  Scriptures,  and  that  He  was  buried,  and 
that  He  rose  again  the  third  day  according  to  the  Scriptures."  Translate 
these  Apostolic  statements  into  ideas,  and  you  get :  God  immanent  in  man, 
and  immanent  as  a  moral  force  working  stedfastly  towards  death  to  self 
and  new  life  for  the  whole  ;  and  this  is  all  the  Christianity  we  need  to  have 
or  know. 

2.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  select  any  individual  writer  or  book  as 
representative  of  the  second  type  of  Christianity  independent  of  history,  that 
which  I  have  distinguished  by  the  epithet  "  ecclesiastical."  It  can, 
indeed,  scarcely  be  said  to  exist  as  a  distinct  type  deliberately  formulated  by 
any  competent,  responsible  person.  Those  who  insist  on  the  importance  of 
the  Church  as  a  source  of  knowledge  concerning  Christ  and  Christianity, 
generally  insist  also  on  the  importance  of  acquaintance  with  all  that  can  be 
ascertained  concerning  the  Christian  origins.  So,  for  example,  with  the 
authors  of  Ijwx,  Mundi,  who  represent  another  religious  tendency,  having  its 
seat  in  Oxford,  of  a  very  different  character  from  that  of  which  Professor 
Green  was  the  exponent,  though  traces  of  his  influence  can  easily  be  detected 
in  some  of  the  essays  which  make  up  that  famous  volume.  The  essayists 
declare  that  they  write  "  as  servants  of  the  Catholic  Creed  and  Church,  aim- 
ing only  at  interpreting  the  faith  we  have  received."  But  they  write  also  as 
men  who  believe  that  it  would  be  a  fatal  objection  to  ecclesiastical  Chris- 
tianity if  it  could  be  shown  to  be  out  of  harmony  with  the  teaching  and  spirit 
of  Jesus,  or  to  treat  lightly  as  mere  accidents  any  of  the  cardinal  events  in 
the  earthly  history  of  the  Incarnate  One.  They  would  recognize  the  desirable- 
ness of  using  the  evangelic  history  as  a  corrective  of  possible  evil  church- 
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tendencies,  and  the  utility  of  intimate  acquaintance  with  that  history  for  this 
end.  Yet  it  is  quite  compatible  with  all  this  that  the  influence  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  Church  and  its  functions  taught  in  their  joint  literary 
production  on  susceptible  readers  might  be  to  strengthen  the  habit  of 
looking  to  the  Church,  its  institutions  and  means  of  grace,  as  for  all  practical 
purposes  the  sole  and  sufficient  channel  through  which  individual  believers 
attain  to  Christian  faith  and  life.  The  habit  is  sufficiently  strong  of  itself  in 
many  minds  without  any  encouragement  from  leaders  of  thought,  so  that  a 
very  little  encouragement  goes  a  long  way  towards  fostering  an  excessive 
veneration  for  mother  Church,  as  to  all  intents  and  purposes  the  ultimate 
authority  in  matters  of  religion.  For  such  as  occupy  this  attitude  the  short 
and  easy  way  to  Christianity  may  be  summed  up  thus  :  "  Believe  what  the 
Church  teaches,  and  do  as  she  bids  you."  Men  who  follow  this  brief  direc- 
tory will  either  neglect  the  evangelic  history  as  superfluous,  or  read  into  it 
what  they  have  learned  from  other  sources.  They  have  no  power  of  reading 
the  Gospels  with  a  fresh  eye,  or  of  finding  in  them  anything  different  from 
what  they  have  been  taught,  or  of  discovering  there  a  Jesus  who  sits  in  judg- 
ment on  much  which  has  hitherto,  in  their  esteem,  passed  for  Christianity. 
There  is  a  Church- woven  veil  upon  their  minds  in  the  reading  of  the  Gospels 
which  prevents  them  from  seeing  the  true  Christ.  And  as  the  Christ  they 
do  see  is  the  conventional  Christ  of  the  religious  community  in  which  they 
live,  the  Gospel  pages  seem  flat  and  commonplace,  and  might  as  well  not  be 
opened,  for  all  the  benefit  derived  from  them. 

3.  The  third  type  of  modern  Christianity,  which  I  have  called  the 
pietistic,  makes  itself  independent  of  history  by  leaning  with  an  exclusive 
trust  on  the  Eisen  Christ,  conceived  of  as  living  and  spiritually  operative 
by  a  direct  immediate  causality  now  and  always.  This  may  seem  to  be 
substituting  a  Christ  far  off  in  space,  living  in  a  distant  place  called  heaven, 
for  a  Christ  far  off  in  time,  of  whose  life  and  work  we  read  in  the  Gospels. 
But  the  Christ  above  becomes  a  Christ  within  through  His  spiritual  influence 
manifested  in  conversion  and  sanctifi  cation.  The  ultimate  trust  is  in 
religious  experience,  which  for  Christians  of  this  type  takes  the  place  held  by 
moral  ideas  in  philosophic  Christianity,  and  by  Church  teaching  in 
ecclesiastical  Christianity.  Experience  is  the  '*  Word  nigh,"  the  interpreta- 
tion of  which  gives  to  faith  a  Christ  known  as  the  cause  of  certain  spiritual 
effects,  pardon,  peace,  purity ;  that  is,  as  one  who  hates  sin,  sympathizes 
with  the  sinful,  and  has  the  will  and  the  power  to  save  from  sin's  guilt  and 
evil  dominion. 

This  school  might  with  some  plausibility  point  to  Dr.  Dale's  Living 
Christ  and  the  Four  Gospels  as  its  literary  advocate,  and  it  certainly  may 
congratulate  itself  if  it  can  legitimately  claim  the  support  of  a  name  so 
weighty  and  of  a  book  so  eloquent.  In  making  allusion  to  that  well-known 
work  in  this  connection,  I  have  in  view  rather  its  probable  effect  on  readers 
of  pronouncedly  subjective  pietistic  tendency  than  anything  that  could  be 
cited  from  it,  looking  in  the  direction  of  disparagement  of  the  religious  value 
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of  the  historic  Christ.  Dr.  Dale  cannot  justly  be  charged  with  undervaluing 
such  knowledge  of  Jesus  as  the  Gospels  supply.  He  admits  that  if  by  some 
unhappy  accident  such  knowledge  were  to  perish,  or  be  reduced  to  the  three 
items  :  that  Jesus  was  a  great  religious  teacher,  that  He  had  been  crucified, 
and  that  those  who  had  loved  Him  believed  that  He  had  risen  from  the 
dead,  "  the  loss  to  the  thought  and  life,  the  strength  and  the  joy 
of  the  Church  would,  no  doubt,  be  immeasurable."  But  in  an  apologetic 
interest  he  tries  to  show  that  even  in  such  an  emergency  we  could 
get  along  fairly  well.  His  argument  put  broadly  and  briefly  is  to  thi& 
effect.  It  is  matter  of  observation  that  the  bulk  of  Christians  are  very  little 
disturbed  by  assaults  on  the  historic  foundations  of  the  faith  made  from  time 
to  time  by  the  Strausses,  Eenans,  and  Huxleys  of  unbelief.  How  is  this  ? 
Because  whatever  may  have  been  the  original  ground  of  their  faith — it  may 
have  been  the  story  of  the  Gospels  assumed  to  be  true — their  faith  has  been 
verified  in  their  own  personal  experience.  The  verifying  power  of  that 
experience  is  so  great  that  it  would  give  us  back  our  Christ  even  in  the 
extreme  case  of  the  Gospel  story,  true  or  false,  becoming  buried  in  oblivion. 
The  generation  which  had  the  misfortune  to  be  overtaken  with  so  great  a 
catastrophe  would  still  have  the  experience  of  sixty  generations  of  Christians 
behind  it  attesting  the  redeeming  power  of  the  man  of  whom  all  that  was 
now  historically  ascertained  was  that  he  was  a  great  religious  teacher  who 
had  been  put  to  death,  and  who  was  believed  by  his  disciples  to  have  risen 
from  the  dead.  The  experience  of  eighteen  centuries  would  be  the  proof  that 
he  had  really  risen,  and  that  through  death  and  resurrection  he  had  become 
the  Prince  of  Life  ;  and  from  this  convincing  evidence  the  generation  bereft  of 
the  Gospel  story  would  take  heart  to  come  to  the  Eisen  Lord,  and  ask  from 
Him  the  grace  and  mercy  they  need  to  find  in  their  own  experience  that  they 
came  not  in  vain. 

In  an  apologetic  interest  this  argument  is  at  least  well  intended, 
though  it  is  permissible  to  suggest  that  it  is  perhaps  a  little  overstrained,  for 
it  may  very  legitimately  be  doubted  whether  Christian  experience  would 
survive  the  loss  of  the  Gospels.  Christ  might  still  continue  to  exert  spiritual 
influence,  but  it  would  not  be  of  the  specifically  Christian  type,  but  only 
such  as  He  whom  the  Fourth  Gospel  represents  as  the  Light  that  lighteth 
every  man  that  cometh  into  the  world,  exercises  even  upon  men  in  heathen 
lands  who  never  heard  of  the  historic  Jesus.  But  not  to  insist  on  this, 
What,  I  respectfully  ask,  if  this  subtle  argument,  intended  to  make  believers 
secure  against  sceptical  assaults  on  the  historic  foundations  of  faith,  should 
foster  a  spirit  of  indifference  to  the  history  ?  Is  there  not  a  risk  that  when 
men  have  got  by  heart  the  lesson,  that  faith  is  independent  of  questions  as 
to  historicity,  they  will  go  one  step  further  and  leap  to  the  conclusion  that 
faith  is  equally  independent  of  the  contents  of  the  history  ?  This  is  all  the 
more  to  be  feared  when  it  is  considered  that  a  tendency  to  historical 
indifference  is  inherent  in  such  intense  religious  experiences  as  Dr.  Dale  makes 
the  foundation  of  his  argument.     The  people  who  have  such  vivid  experiences 
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as  he,  in  highly  wrought  language,  describes  need  rather  to  be  exhorted  to 
study  the  Gospels,  than  to  be  addressed  in  such  a  way  as  might  easily  be 
construed  into  an  encouragement  to  neglect  them.  Intense  experience 
often  produces  a  peculiar  disheartening  deadness  to  all  aspects  of  truth  which 
do  not  lie  within  its  own  narrow  range.  Its  gospel,  consisting  of  a  few 
theological  propositions,  important  but  by  no  means  exhaustive,  which  have 
been  vitalized  by  keen  emotion,  makes  it  indifferent  even  to  the  Gospels. 
This  may  partly  account  for  the  comparative  neglect  of  the  Gospels,  especially 
of  the  first  three,  more  or  less  characteristic  of  the  Protestant  section  of 
Christendom  from  the  days  of  Luther  downwards.  The  Protestant  type  of 
piety  is  intensely  subjective  ;  it  starts  from  the  question  how  shall  a  man  be 
just  before  God  ?  and  is  absorbingly  interested  in  the  problem  of  personal 
salvation.  Hence  throughout  its  whole  history  it  might,  with  a  certain 
measure  of  truth,  be  described  in  the  terms  recently  employed  to  characterize 
the  evangelical  piety  of  England  at  the  period  immediately  previous  to  the 
Oxford  Movement;  which,  according  to  Dean  Church,  "dwelt  upon  the  work 
of  Christ,  and  laid  comparatively  little  stress  on  His  example,  or  the  picture 
left  us  of  His  personality  and  life,"  and  made  constant  use  of  the  Epistles, 
*'  while  the  Gospel  narrative  was  imperfectly  studied,  and  was  felt  to  be  much 
less  interesting."  ^ 

The  authority  of  Paul,  whose  epistles,  above  all,  have  been  dear  to  the 
heart  of  Protestant  piety,  might  plausibly  be  cited  in  justification  of  this 
neglect.  Does  he  not  say,  "  though  we  have  known  Christ  after  the  flesh, 
yet  now  henceforth  know  we  Him  no  more  "  ?  apparently  treating  such 
knowledge  as  we  can  get  from  the  Gospels  as  of  no  religious  value.  I  do  not 
think  that  is  what  Paul  means.  If  it  were,  we  should  have  to  see  in  the 
words  quoted  a  proof  that  Paul  had  his  limitations,  and  that  he  did  indeed, 
as  he  himself  acknowledges,  "  prophesy  in  part."  But  the  statement  in 
question  must  be  interpreted  in  the  light  of  the  Apostle's  controversy  with 
Judaism.  His  opponents  in  Corinth,  as  elsewhere,  laid  stress  on  external 
companionship  with  Jesus,  and  because  he  had  not,  like  the  eleven,  enjoyed 
the  privilege,  disputed  his  right  to  be  an  Apostle.  Paul's  reply  was :  Not 
outside  acquaintance  with  Jesus,  but  insight  into  His  mind  and  spirit 
qualifies  for  Apostleship.  The  answer  implies  that  the  former  may  exist 
without  the  latter ;  and  that  this  is  true,  familiar  experience  attests.  Who 
so  ignorant  as  a  man's  own  relations  often  are  of  his  inmost  character  ? 
They  know  him  after  the  flesh,  as  father,  son,  or  brother,  but  not  after  the 
spirit,  as  a  man — as  a  man  of  genius  or  as  a  man  of  God. 

Such  are  the  three  types  of  Christianity  independent  of  history.  Let 
me  now  attempt  to  criticize  them,  with  a  view  to  show  that  they  all  stand  in 
need  of  supplementing  and  rectification  by  a  full,  wholesome  knowledge  of 
the  historic  Jesus. 

1.  Now,  first  with  reference  to  the  philosophic  Christianity  of  Green,  I 
^  Dean  Church.     The  Oxford  Movement,  p.  167. 
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should  have  no  sympathy  with  any  one  who  refused  to  admit  that  the  ideas 
on  which  he  laid  stress  are  valuable  ;  that  they  are  truly,  if  not  exclusively, 
Christian  ;  and  that  they  may  greatly  help  men  to  live  good  and  noble  lives. 
Neither  should  I  care  to  raise  or  discuss  the  question  which  his  biographer 
says  is  sure  to  be  asked  by  those  who  hear  or  read  of  Green,  Was  he  a 
Christian  ?  I  should  accept  him  as  a  Christian  on  the  grounds  suggested  by 
Mr.  Nettleship  :  If  to  be  a  Christian  means  *'  to  believe  that  every  man  has 
God  in  him,  that  religion  is  the  continual  death  of  a  lower  and  coming  to  life 
of  a  higher  self,  and  that  these  truths  were  more  vividly  realized  in  thought 
and  life  by  Jesus  of  Nazareth  and  some  of  His  followers  than  by  any  other 
known  men,  then  without  doubt  he  was  a  Christian."  But  I  think  a  man 
who  holds  these  views  would  be  a  far  better  Christian  if  he  did  not  treat  the 
evangelic  history  as  a  superfluous  scaffolding  after  he  had  by  its  means  built 
up  his  system  of  philosophic  ideas.  It  has  been  said  by  critics  of  Hegelianism 
that  it  values  history  only  for  the  ideas  it  embodies,  and  reduces  all  historical 
characters  to  bloodless  idea  schemes.  In  so  far  as  this  statement  is  true,  and 
I  think  it  has  some  foundation,  it  spots  a  weakness  in  that  philosophy.  Dis- 
embodied ideas,  however  angelic  the  ghosts  may  be,  yield  a  religion  deficient 
in  ethical  inspiration.  Value  the  body  for  the  virtue  and  life  that  emanate 
from  it : 

*'0h,  sacred  be  the  flesli  and  blood 
To  which  she  links  a  truth  Divine. 

"  See  thou,  that  countest  reason  ripe 
In  holding  \y^  the  law  within, 
Thou  fail  not  in  a  world  of  sin, 
And  ev'n  for  want  of  such  a  type." 

The  real  may  in  a  true  sense  be  the  rational,  but  the  rational  gains  in  moral 
momentum  from  contact  with  empirical  historic  reality.  There  is  power  in 
details,  in  individual  particulars,  which  from  the  high  philosophic  point  of 
view  are  of  no  account.  They  turn  the  colourless  light  of  truth  into  the 
coloured  light  which  suits  our  mortal  eyes.  Or,  to  express  myself  in  terms 
borrowed  from  Newman's  Grammar  of  Asse^it,  they  turn  notional  assents, 
which  deal  with  abstractions,  into  real  assents,  which  deal  with  objects 
vividly  presented  by  the  imagination.  The  notional  assents  are  comparatively 
powerless ;  it  is  in  the  real  assents  that  the  power  lies.  How  faint,  for 
•example,  the  influence  of  the  abstract  idea  of  death  to  self  and  resurrection 
to  a  new  life,  compared  with  that  arising  from  contemplation  of  the  history 
•of  one  in  whom  it  was  realized  in  a  signal  manner,  and  for  whom  it  meant 
literal  crucifixion.  The  story  of  the  Passion  touches  men  as  the  finest 
philosophic  idea  never  can .  Peter  and  John  bore  themselves  bravely  before 
the  Sanhedrim.  What  was  the  explanation  of  their  courage  ?  They  had 
been  with  Jesus  and  heard  His  searching  words,  felt  His  sincerity,  witnessed 
His  heroism.  They  had  been  with  Him  in  daily  companionship.  How 
•different  from  being  with  Him  in  a  romance,  or  in  a  philosophical  class-room. 
It  may  be  that  criticism  threatens  to  take  away  from  us  the  real  historic 
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Jesus,  and  to  leave  us  nothing  but  a  legendary  or  an  ideal  Christ.  If  so,  all 
I  have  to  say  is,  so  much  the  worse  for  us  and  for  Christianity. 

It  may  be  less  important,  yet  it  is  worth  saying,  that,  even  assuming 
that  ideas  are  the  essential  matter,  the  ideal  significance  of  the  life  and 
teaching  of  Jesus  is  not  exhausted  by  a  generalization  based  exclusively,  as 
was  that  of  Prof.  Green  upon  Paul's  Epistles  and  the  Fourth  Gospel.  There 
is  one  category  in  special  that  is  thereby  overlooked:  that  of  Christ's 
gracious,  sympathetic  love.  Paul  and  John  do  indeed  both  speak  of  Christ's 
grace.  "  Ye  know  the  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  that  though  He  was 
rich,  yet  for  your  sakes  He  became  poor,"  writes  the  one  ;  "  the  Word  was 
made  flesh,  and  dwelt  among  us,  full  of  grace  and  truth,"  writes  the  other ; 
yet  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  supply  the  details  needful  for  a  full 
appreciation  of  the  truth  they  enunciate.  For  these  we  must  have  recourse 
to 'the  synoptical  accounts  of  Christ's  comradeship  with  the  class  called 
"publicans  and  sinners,"  which,  more  impressively  than  any  general 
statement  or  theological  proposition,  show  the  philanthropy  of  God  and  the 
worth  of  man  to  God,  even  at  the  worst. 

2.  Ecclesiastical  Christianity  needs  the  corrective  supplied  in  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  historic  Jesus,  both  in  faith  and  in  conduct.  In 
faith,  for  while  the  Church,  in  her  creeds,  catechisms,  and  homilies,  gives  us 
a  Christ  that  is  Divine,  it  is  by  no  means  so  certain  that  she  has  been 
successful  in  keeping  before  the  eyes  of  her  children  a  Jesus  that  is  truly 
human.  From  one  cause  or  another  the  tendency  has  ever  been  to  be  more 
jealous  for  the  divinity  than  for  the  humanity,  and  to  assert  the  latter  in  a 
faint,  hesitating,  half-hearted  way  lest  the  former  should  be  compromised. 
This  is  frankly  admitted  by  Principal  Gore  in  his  Bampton  Lectures  on  the 
Incarnation.  And  he  suggests  the  true  remedy:  "We  need  again  and 
again  to  go  back  to  the  consideration  of  the  historic  Jesus."  ^  Yes,  we  do, 
and  not  merely  that  we  may  be  sounder  theologians,  but  that  we  may  be 
better  men.  For  a  merely  Divine  Christ  cannot  do  much  for  us.  The  Christ 
of  scholastic  theology  dwells  not  in  the  heart,  but  only  in  the  head.  He  is 
simply  an  unknown  man,  not  properly,  indeed,  a  man  at  all,  of  whom  it  is 
affirmed  that  He  is  God.  The  moral  virtue,  as  well  as  the  truth,  lies  in  the 
confession  that  God  is  immanent  in  the  well-known  and  well-beloved  Man 
Jesus,  the  wise  and  good. 

In  its  ideal  of  life,  also,  ecclesiastical  Christianity  needs  the  corrective  o^ 
first-hand  evangelic  knowledge.  One  who  comes  to  the  study  of  the 
Gospels  with  an  open  eye  and  unveiled  face  makes  a  startling  discovery.  It 
is  that  the  prevailing  religion  was  in  deadly  antagonism  to  Jesus,  and  was 
directly  responsible  for  His  crucifixion.  And  this  was  what  a  divinely-given 
religion,  the  religion  of  Moses  and  the  prophets,  had  come  to  !  Eabbinism — 
ominous,  hateful  name  !  What  happened  once  might  happen  again.  What  if 
in  the  Christian  Church  Eabbinism  should  re-invade  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ? 

^  The  Baniiiton  Lectures  for  1891,  p.  144. 
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Christ's  promise  to  Peter  is  no  guarantee  against  such  a  fate,  for  it  is  con- 
ditional on  the  Church  continuing  to  be  animated  by  the  spirit  of  Peter's 
confession,  the  spirit  of  direct  inspiration  as  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  tradition. 
At  other  times  He  expressed  grave  apprehension  as  to  the  future,  as  in  the 
parable  of  the  Tares.  Have  His  apprehensions  been  realized  ?  Would  it  be 
a  calumny  to  say  that  to  a  large  extent  the  spirit  of  Eabbinism  has  prevailed 
in  the  Church  ?  But  are  we  not  required  by  the  A'postles'  Greed  to  declare 
our  belief  in  the  Holy  Catholic  Church,  and  have  we  not  been  lately  told  that 
it  is  **  becoming  more  and  more  difficult  to  [believe  in  the  Bible  without 
believing  in  the  Church  "  ?  1  There  is  an  important  sense  in  which  one  can 
ex  animo  confess  a  Church  catholic  and  holy,  viz.,  as  "  inclusive  of  the 
common  and  historic  consciousness  of  Christian  humanity,"  and  in  the  same 
sense  of  tlie  word  Church,  one  can  even  accept  the  more  disputable 
proposition  laid  down  by  one  of  the  authors  of  Lux  Mundi.  2  But  moral 
criticism  of  the  Church  is  not  thereby  interdicted.  If  any  attempt  were 
made  to  shield  the  Church  from  such  criticism  on  the  ground  that  we  cannot 
believe  in  the  Bible  unless  we  believe  in  her,  it  would  be  suflQcient  to  recall  to 
mind  the  fact  that  the  Old  Testament  canon  was  compiled  at  a  time  when 
the  spirit  that  culminated  in  Eabbinism  had  begun  to  exert  its  malign 
influence.  Shall  we,  therefore,  say  that  we  must  believe  in  Pharisaism  in 
order  to  believe  in  the  Old  Testament  ?  Must  we  believe  in  the  rabbis  in 
order  to  believe  in  the  prophets  ? 

Let  every  man  be  fully  persuaded  in  his  own  mind.  For  myself,  I  have 
for  many  years  been  deeply  convinced  that,  in  the  interest  of  a  truly  Christian 
ethical  ideal,  it  is  very  necessary  to  take  an  appeal  from  the  moral  judgments 
of  the  Church  to  the  judgment  of  Jesus.  The  Church  has  often  bound  what 
Jesus  looses,  and  loosed  what  He  binds.  She  has  been  largely  under  the 
influence  of  a  spirit  which  has  given  her  judgment  a  wrong  moral  bias.  The 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  is,  therefore,  and  must  ever  continue  to  be,  an  indis- 
pensable and  most  salutary  criterion  of  ecclesiastical  righteousness.  With 
what  joy,  as  of  one  that  hath  found  a  pearl  of  great  price,  has  many  a  modern 
doubter,  after  years  of  discontent  and  darkness,  turned  to  its  golden 
sentences,  and  to  many  similar  words  in  the  Gospel  records,  and  said  to 
himself,  Here  at  last  is  something  which  I  can  believe  with  all  my  heart  1 
Truly  the  yoke  of  this  Teacher  is  easy  and  His  burden  light !  Don't  expect 
such  a  man  to  listen  to  you  when,  in  the  name  of  any  ecclesiastical  society, 
Eoman,  Anglican,  or  Eeformed,  you  say.  We  can  now  do  without  the 
Gospels.  Take  hold  of  the  hand  of  Mother  Church,  and  she  will  lead  you 
safely  to  heaven.  To  any  such  suggestion  his  reply  will  be  :  I  prefer  to  go 
to  the  school  of  Jesus  and  learn  from  Him  the  words  of  eternal  life — the 
true  doctrine  of  God,  and  man,  and  their  relations.  I  dare  not  listen  witli 
abject  submission  to  the  voice  of  the  Church,  lest  it  should  put  me  out  of 
sympathy  with  the  teaching  of  the  great  Master.     I  feel  that  her  voice  and 

^  Principal  Gore  in  Lux  MutuU,  p.  338. 

2  Vide  on  this,  Dr.  Newman  Smyth's  Christian  Ethics,  p.  50. 
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His  are  not  always  in  harmony,  and  that  I  must  sometimes  be  anti-ecclesi- 
astical to  avoid  being  an ti- Christian. 

3.  The  pietistic  type  of  Christianity  can  as  little  as  any  dispense  with 
the  wholesome  influence  of  the  historic  Jesus.  Its  watchword  is  conversion  ; 
its  supreme  aim,  personal  salvation  ;  and  with  it  thus  far  we  can  have  no 
quarrel.  It  is  our  duty  to  turn  from  sin  unto  God,  and  we  do  well  to 
inquire,  What  shall  I  do  to  be  saved  ?  But  it  is  necessary  to  remember  that 
conversion  is  only  turning  our  face  in  the  right  direction ;  after  that,  the  way 
of  godly  life  has  to  be  trod.  This  is  not  always  remembered.  There  are 
some  for  whom  conversion  is  salvation,  and  who  put  their  trust  in  a  supposed 
inward  change  rather  than  in  God  or  in  Christ.  The  result  is  a  religion  of 
spiritual  egotism,  having  no  inward  connection  with  morality,  and  too  often 
associated  with  gross  immorality.  But  we  need  not  waste  time  over  this 
ignoble  type.  Let  us  think  rather  of  a  loftier  form  of  pietism,  which  includes 
holiness  in  its  conception  of  salvation,  and  is  passionately  bent  on  attaining 
Christlikeness.  This  kind  of  Christian  wants,  above  all  things,  to  have 
Christ  dwelling  in  his  heart ;  reigning  over  will,  intellect,  imagination — his 
whole  inner  man.  Good  !  But  who  is  the  Christ  that  dwells  in  and  reigns 
over  you  ;  whence  do  you  get  your  idea  of  Him  ?  Is  your  Christ  an  objective 
or  a  subjective  one  ?  Does  He  come  in  upon  you  from  without,  from  the 
Gospel  history,  rectifying,  enlightening,  liberalizing — in  a  word,  educating 
your  conscience  ?  or  is  He  merely  a  projection  of  your  undisciplined 
conscience,  sharing  and  sanctioning  its  errors,  prejudices,  scruples,  fanati- 
cisms? On  this  depends  whether  your  Christianity  is  to  be  of  a  broad, 
strong,  manly,  thoroughly  healthy  type,  impressive  by  its  grandeur  and 
beauty,  or  feeble,  sickly,  self-conscious,  conceited,  repelling  rather  than 
attracting  all  whose  moral  sentiments  are  sane  and  unsophisticated. 

The  best  guarantee  that  our  Christianity  shall  have  the  right  ethical 
quality  is  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  Jesus  of  the  Gospels.  In  those 
Gospels  we  find  invaluable  elements  which  it  is  impossible  to  evolve 
out  of  the  religious  consciousness.  Can  you  evolve  out  of  religious  experi- 
ence the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  or  Christ's  apologies  for  loving  the  sinful,  or 
His  withering  exposure  of  counterfeit  piety  and  morality,  or  His  exquisite 
teaching  in  parable  and  proverb  concerning  the  kingdom,  or  His  simple  yet 
far-reaching  doctrine  of  God  and  man  as  related  to  each  other  as  Father  and 
Son?  Or  will  our  Christianity  be  none  the  poorer  for  lacking  these  and 
kindred  elements  in  our  idea  of  the  Christ  ?  Is  it  not  too  likely  to  turn  out  a 
morbid  artificial  afi"air,  lacking  the  sweetness  and  reasonableness  of  the 
religion  of  Jesus,  ascetic  and  self-torturing  in  temper,  yet  at  the  same  time 
self-satisfied  and  censorious,  sitting  in  judgment  on  types  of  Christian  piety 
far  worthier  than  itself  ? 

The  weak  point  of  the  type  of  piety  now  under  consideration  at  its  best 
is  the  tendency  to  intense  exaggerated  subjectivity.  Along  with  this 
goes  a  craving  for  the  stimulus  that  comes  from  the  enthusiasm  of  numbers 
assembled  in  religious  convention.     That  good  may  be  got  at  such  assemblies 
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need  not  be  disputed,  but  not,  it  is  to  be  feared,  unmixed  with  evil.  They 
may  hurry  men  into  premature  decision ;  they  may  kindle  the  emotions 
without  bringing  corresponding  light  to  the  mind ;  they  tend  to  enslave  the 
conscience  of  the  individual  to  the  average  moral  feelings  of  the  multitude. 
It  is  not  a  good  sign  when  a  man  has  greater  enjoyment  of  a  religious 
convention  than  in  the  quiet  reading  of  the  Gospels.  It  were  better  to  be 
alone  with  Jesus  than  in  that  crowd.  Theoretically,  of  course,  the  good 
of  being  alone  with  Jesus  is  universally  acknowledged.  But  the  difficulty 
is  to  be  truly  alone  with  Him.  You  are  not  alone  with  Jesus  if  while  you 
read  of  Him  your  ear  is  filled  with  echoes  of  popular  religious  voices,  and 
your  mind  dominated  by  artificial  interpretations  of  Gospel  truth. 

In  view  of  all  interests,  then,  and  of  the  defects  which  cling  to  prominent 
types  of  modern  Christianity,  it  is  good  to  cultivate  a  close  acquaintance  with 
the  historic  Jesus.  Some  go  to  Oxford,  some  to  Eome,  and  some  to  Keswick  ; 
let  us  not  forget  to  visit  Nazareth.  After  being  long  waited  for,  the  Christ 
came  to  this  world,  lived  in  it  a  while,  spoke  many  wonderful  words,  and  did 
many  gracious  deeds.  Can  it  be  that  the  thing  to  do  now  is  to  forget  Him, 
as  surmounted  and  superseded  by  philosophy,  by  the  Church,  or  by  Christian 
experience  ?  The  urgent  duty  of  the  hour  rather  is  to  make  the  story  of  the 
earthly  Jesus  our  religious  vade  mecum.  All  honour  to  those  who  have  made 
it  their  business  to  accentuate  this  truth.  This  honour  belongs  in  our  time 
very  specially  to  the  Eitschl  school  in  Germany,  of  which  an  instructive  and 
well-informed  account  was  given  in  a  recent  number  of  The  Thinker.^  Of 
the  merits  and  demerits  of  that  school  I  cannot  now  speak.  One  thing  only 
I  wish  to  say,  that  the  emphasis  with  which  the  value  of  the  historic  Christ 
to  religious  faith  and  life  is  insisted  on  in  such  a  work  as  Prof.  Hermann's 
Verkehr  des  Christen  mit  Gott  is,  in  my  judgment,  worthy  of  all  com- 
mendation. It  were  well  that  that  book  were  translated,  that  the  English 
public  might  have  it  in  its  power  to  compare  its  teaching  with  that,  for 
example,  of  Dr.  Dale.  The  contrast  would  help  to  promote  a  discussion 
urgently  needed  for  the  purification  and  invigoration  of  our  pulpit  teaching 
and  our  popular  religious  life. 

Happily  a  translation  'has  just  appeared  of  another  work  emanating 
from  the  same  school,  which  will  powerfully  help  towards  the  re-instatement 
of  the  evangelic  records  in  their  proper  place  of  fundamental  importance. 
I  refer  to  Wendt's  book  on  The  Teaching  of  Jesus,  the  tendency  and  express 
aim  of  which  is  to  vindicate  for  the  words  of  the  Great  Master  the  position 
of  ultimate  authority  in  the  Christian  religion,  as  against  all  other  theories 
as  to  the  proper  seat  of  authority.  With  this  aim,  as  expressed  in  the 
author's  preface  to  the  English  edition,  I  fully  sympathize.  It  is  necessary 
to  give  the  words  of  Jesus  the  first  place,  not  merely  in  order  to  keep  the 
Church  in  its  proper  position  of  subordination,  but  even  in  order  to  a  wise 
and  wholesome  use  of  the  Bible.  We  must  read  the  Old  Testament  with 
the  discriminating  eye  of  men  who  have  been  in  the  school  of  Jesus,  and 
1  "  The  Ritschlian  Theology,"  by  Prof.  Orr,  in  the  issue  for  August,  1892. 
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use  the  writings  of  the  Apostles  as  the  utterances  of  persons  occupying 
the  position  of  mere  witnesses  and  interpreters  of  the  One  Speaker  in  the 
New  Testament,  the  Son  through  whom  God  has  uttered  His  final  word  to 
the  world. 

I  am  well  aware  that  behind  all  this  lies  the  critical  question  as  to 
the  historicity  of  the  Gospel  narratives.  It  is  a  large  topic  which  cannot 
be  entered  upon  here  except  to  the  extent  of  making  one  or  two  general 
observations.  And  one  is  that  the  proper  way  to  meet  critical  scepticism  is 
not  to  surrender  at  discretion.  We  should  do  our  utmost  patiently  to 
ascertain  what  in  the  Gospels  possesses  high  intrinsic  probability,  so  as  to 
reach  a  moral  certainty  that  in  the  main  the  true  historic  Jesus  has  been 
faithfully  reproduced.  Much  can  be  done,  nay,  has  been  done,  in  this  line, 
and  the  result  well  repays  the  pains. 

It  may  be  objected  that  by  this  method  we  never  get  beyond  pro- 
babilities, and  religious  faith  needs  certainties,  not  mere  probabilities,  to 
build  on.  It  is  the  craving  for  certainty  that  makes  men,  according  to 
their  temperament,  fly  to  philosophy,  or  to  an  infallible  Church,  or  to  a 
mystic  experience  which  yields  at  least  subjective  assurance.  Hermann 
recognizes  the  legitimacy  of  the  demand,  and  has  his  own  way  of  meeting 
it,  in  harmony  with  his  view  as  to  the  cardinal  importance  of  the  historic 
Christ.  In  effect  his  position  is  that  the  impression  which  the  evangelic 
presentation  of  Jesus  makes  on  our  religious  nature  guarantees  its  general 
truthfulness  as  the  picture  of  One  who  realized  in  His  own  life  the  moral 
ideal,  and  brought  the  kingdom  of  God  as  the  highest  good  within  our 
reach.  Many  details  may  be  doubtful  or  legendary,  but  the  spirit,  the 
character,  the  essential  religious  import  of  the  unique  life  is  faithfully  repro- 
duced ;  must  be,  else  how  could  it  have  produced  in  us  such  marvellous 
effects  ? 

The  appeal  here,  it  will  be  observed,  is  again  to  religious  experience. 
We  thought  that  with  Hermann  we  were  getting  away  from  mystic  sub- 
jectivities into  the  clear  air  of  objective  facts ;  but  in  the  end  he  seems  to 
bring  us  back  to  the  spot  from  which  we  started  in  quest  of  some  surer 
standing-ground  than  feeling.  The  difference  between  Hermann  and  the 
mystic  school,  to  which  he  declares  himself  strongly  opposed,  is  this.  The 
mystics  get  their  experience  direct  from  the  Eisen  Christ.  Hermann  gets 
his  from  the  Christ  of  the  evangelic  story.  The  difference  is  an  important 
one,  and  of  the  two  tendencies  that  of  Hermann  is  much  the  healthier. 
But  it  may  be  doubted  whether  his  mode  of  reaching  certainty  gives  more 
than  subjective  assurance.  Suppose  we  subjected  his  argument  to  the  test 
of  the  comparative  method.  The  story  of  Buddha  doubtless  makes  a  great 
impression  on  those  who  profess  the  religion  called  after  his  name.  Does 
their  impression  guarantee  the  truth  of  the  story ;  and  if  not,  why  ?  It  seems 
to  me  that  Hermann  has  yielded  to  the  agnostic  spirit  of  the  time,  and 
been  too  ready  to  make  concessions  to  negative  criticism  as  one  who  thought 
he  could  afford  to  be  very  generous.     To  insist  on  the  impressions  which  the 
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evangelic  story  makes  is  altogether  right,  but  the  impressions  insisted  on 
should  not  be  exclusively  those  pecuHar  to  the  believing  man,  but  such  as 
are  common  to  all  intelligent  and  open-minded  readers  of  the  Gospel. 
Common  to  all  such  readers  is  the  impression  that  the  Evangelists  tell  of  a 
real  and  very  exceptional  Person.  Let  that  impression  be  the  basis  of  our 
faith,  and  let  us  by  study  and  devout  thought  build  thereon  a  Christianity  as 
healthy  and  humane  as  that  of  its  Founder.  Let  us  become  disciples  of  the 
historic  Jesus,  that  we  may  be  imbued  with  His  moral  sympathies  and  anti- 
pathies ;  see  things  with  His  eyes  ;  understand,  and  in  some  measure  repro- 
duce, His  ethical  ideal ;  abhor  ostentation,  as  He  abhorred  it ;  love  sincerity 
with  His  passionate  love  ;  attain  to  moral  manhood,  and  firm  spiritual  in- 
dividuality ;  become  independent  in  our  bearing  towards  the  world,  religious 
or  irreligious,  completely  emancipated  from  servile  subjection  to  current 
opinions,  and  all  the  fads  and  fashions  of  the  time. 


SCIENTIFIC    THOUGHT. 

By   Eev.    Feank   Ballaed,   M.A.,   B.Sc,   F.G.S.,   F.E.M.S. 

PBOBLEMS   OF  HUMAN  OBIGIN. 

Most  readers  of  our  journal  will  be  familiar  with  Mr.  S.  Laing's  Modern 
Science  and  Modern  Thought.  Its  manifest  culture,  sincerity,  and  force, 
have  procured  for  it  a  wide  circulation  and  considerable  influence.  Three 
paragraphs  of  this  work  have  appeared  to  Mr.  Capron  worthy  of  selection 
for  definite  controversy,  as  embodying  "  the  heaviest  of  the  counts  which 
Mr.  Laing  lays  to  the  charge  of  Eeligion."  These  paragraphs  deal  with  the 
origin  of  man  as  given  in  Genesis  and  assumed  by  Paul,  in  apparent  contra- 
diction to  the  modern  account  which  issues  more  especially  from  the  geologic 
discovery  of  Palaeolithic  human  records.  Mr.  Laing  avers  that  *'  the  two 
statements  cannot  both  be  true."  If  Scripture  declares  that  man  was  created 
high  enough  to  admit  of  a  "  Fall,"  the  assertion  cannot  be  reconciled  with 
the  doctrine  now  everywhere  received  in  educated  circles  under  the  name  of 
Evolution.  For,  according  to  it,  man  was  slowly  evolved,  and  his  whole 
history  is  one  of  ascent.  Such  a  contradiction,  if  substantiated,  is,  in  his 
judgment,  fatal  to  the  Inspiration  of  the  Bible. 

Mr.  Capron's  reply  to  this  fairly  common  assertion  of  unbelief  is 
certainly  worth  pondering.  The  author  has  had  the  wisdom  to  have  his 
rejoinder  well  printed,  so  that  on  the  score  of  legibility,  at  all  events,  nothing 
has  to  be  discounted.  His  views  are  by  no  means  new  to  Christian  students 
of  science.  But  they  have  not  been  thus  popularly  stated  before.  And, 
although  we  may  be  well  assured  that  two  classes  of  readers  will  rise  from 
his  pages  unconvinced,  yet  the  vast  majority  of  modern  human  beings  who 
have  minds  to  be  guided  aright,  and  souls  to  save,  are  neither  ready-made 
agnostics  nor  invulnerable  professors  of  orthodoxy.      Hence  they  may  be 
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expected  to  regard  as  only  reasonable  Mr.  Capron's  demand  at  the  outset — 
that  Religion  should  be  permitted  to  frame  her  own  definition  of  the  **  Man  " 
of  whose  Fall  she  speaks.  "  She  distinguishes  him  from  all  other  animals 
as  created  in  the  image  of  God."  Before,  therefore,  the  whole  case  as 
between  the  Bible  and  Science  can  be  dismissed  with  a  curt  avowal  that  there 
"  cannot  be  "  both  a  rise  and  a  fall  for  the  same  being,  we  are  bound  to  con- 
sider the  whole  nature  of  this  being,  and  to  ask  what  either  the  Bible  has  to 
say  against  his  rise,  or  Science  against  his  fall. 

It  is  manifestly  impossible  in  considering  such  matters  to  avoid  cross- 
examining  once  more  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis.  With  a  fair  amount  of 
clearness,  and  without  tedium,  Mr.  Capron  does  this,  concluding  that  there 
are  two  interpretations  open  to  us,  which  he  names  respectively  the 
**  explanatory  "  and  the  "  constructive."  Identifying  this  latter  with  what  is 
known  as  the  "  Carpenter  theory  of  Creation,"  he  rejects  it  on  behalf  of  the 
former.     This  it  is  only  fair  to  allow  him  to  state  in  his  own  words  : — 

In  the  six  days  God  pronounced  all  the  laws  upon  which  the  production  of 
phenomena  depends  :  and  as  those  laws  were  the  only  operative  agents  of  pro- 
duction, the  work  of  producing  was  clearly  complete.  Nothing  more  remained  to  be 
done  but  for  the  Deity  to  rest  and  allow  the  laws  which  He  had  pronounced  time 
to  take  effect  and  bring  into  existence  the  various  phenomena  which  they  have 
produced  and  are  producing  to-day.  How  long  an  interval  elapsed  between  the 
pronouncing  of  the  laws  and  the  first  appearance  of  the  resulting  phenomena  is  not 
stated  in  the  Bible  :  and  if  Science  avers  that  countless  ages  must  have  passed 
between  the  first  appearance  of  light  and  the  first  appearances  of  vegetable  and 
animal  life  on  our  planet,  she  tells  us  nothing  that  is  contradictory  to  the  teaching 
of  the  Bible,  for  the  Bible  is  simply  silent  on  the  subject. 

Into  Mr.  Capron's  philology  we  need  not  now  enter.  Whether  or  not 
Adyos  in  John  i.  is  identical  philologically  wdth  our  **  law  "  is  not  here  of 
prime  importance.  It  is  more  necessary  in  a  brief  notice  to  give  clear 
account  of  main  positions.  Mr.  Capron,  then,  accepts  Evolution  as  scien- 
tifically established.  He  allows  that  God  *'  caused  animal  life  to  develop 
from  lowly  and  humble  forms  up  to  something  higher  than  the  ape — higher 
than  Neolithic  Man."  Inasmuch  as  the  further  words  which  follow  give  the 
whole  gist  of  our  author's  reply,  it  will  be  best  to  quote  them  in  extenso. 

In  the  course  of  this  Evolution  there  came  at  length  a  time  when  this  being 
became  fitted,  by  virtue  of  his  physical  and  intellectual  proficiency,  to  receive  and 
possess  the  attribute  of  spirituality.  When  this  point  of  development  was  attained, 
and  not  till  then,  God,  by  a  process  which  is  described  as  Creation,  conferred  this 
new  and  transcendent  gift  upon  a  single  member  of  the  race,  who  may  be  presumed 
to  have  been  the  first  member  who  attained  to  the  required  standard  of  mental  and 
spiritual  perfection.  Until  this  point  was  reached,  and  until  this  new  attribute  had 
been  conferred,  whatever  this  being  might  be  from  other  points  of  view,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  religion  he  was  not  man  ;  for  he  had  not  been  "  created  in  the  image 
of  God  " — he  had  not  become  spiritual. 

We  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  distinction  which  the  Bible  draws  between  man 
and  not  man,  is  based  upon  the  possession  of  an  attribute  which  does  not  perish — the 
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attribute  of  spirituality.  And  when  Eeligion  states  that  this  distinctive  feature  was 
first  impressed  upon  man  not  more  than  six  thousand  years  ago,  she  is  making  a 
statement  which  never  has  been  and  never  can  be  disproved  by  Science  ;  for  of  this 
feature  Science  knows  absolutely  nothing.  Thus  the  assertion  that  the  Bible  conflicts 
with  the  scientific  discoveries  of  Neolithic  and  Palaeolithic  Man  cannot  be  for  a  moment 
sustained  :  all  that  Eeligion  does  do  in  relation  to  those  prehistoric  beings  is  to  deny  to 
them  the  possession  of  that  spiritual  attribute  which  she  claims  as  the  essential  basis 
of  Iter  classification  of  man. 

In  this  reply  there  is  at  all  events  no  evasion  of  Mr.  Laing's  points  of 
difficulty.  The  Agnostic,  if  one  may  say  it  kindly,  is  often  of  all  men  most 
illogical  and  most  impossible  to  satisfy.  But  it  will  not  be  easy  to  show 
Mr.  Capron's  position  to  be  unscientific  or  unscriptural.  It  may  certainly 
be  commended  to  the  careful  consideration  of  that  ever-growing  number  of 
thoughtful  modern  Christians  who  wish  to  be  both  religious  and  rational. 

Doubtless,  it  will  startle  some  to  be  told  that  the  Bible  does  not  commit 
us  to  the  proposition  "that  all  existing  human  beings"  are  the  "lineal 
descendants  of  Adam."  They  must  be  referred  to  Mr.  Capron's  book  for  his 
own  substantiation  of  this  caveat.  It  is  almost  a  pity  that  he  should  feel 
free  to  assert  what  so  many  able  Christian  men  of  science  shrink  from 
affirming,  viz.,  that  "  the  Author  of  Genesis,  with  an  exact  scientific  accuracy ^ 
groups  the  phenomena  with  which  he  deals  into  a  series  of  successive 
stages."  For  the  time  has  come  as  result  of  the  many  logomachies  hereupon 
to  say  finally,  that  it  is  manifest  that  such  a  thing  as  "exact  scientific 
accuracy  "  never  entered  into  the  author's  conception.  And  even  if  minor 
inaccuracies  were  discovered,  it  would  no  more  involve  the  rejection  of  the 
Bible's  inspired  mission  than  that  Tennyson's  immortal  "In  Memoriam " 
should  be  cast  out  of  account  because  of  his  doubtful  physiology  in  asserting 
that  "  the  nerves  prick." 

Mr.  Capron's  book  may,  however,  be  well  commended  for  its  candour, 
sincerity,  and  force.  "  That  intellectual  man  came  into  existence  not  years, 
nor  centuries,  but  long  ages  before  Spiritual  Man,"  is  a  contribution  to 
present  religious  thought  which  will  unquestionably  help  many  more  than 
it  will  hinder,  and  may  prove  a  starting-point  for  many  more  suggestions 
likely  to  promote  the  solidarity  of  Eeligion  and  Science. 

Man's  Great  Charter,  by  Mr.  F.  E.  Coggin,  is  of  quite  different  character. 
Its  aim  and  spirit  are  most  worthy.  "  The  extent  of  man's  freedom  must  be 
measured  by  his  nature.  Therefore  the  Biblical  preface  is  fitly  called  the 
Magna  Charta  of  mankind,  for  it  declares  that  God  created  man  in  his  own 
image."  Such  is  his  concluding  summary.  Nor  are  his  preceding  processes 
of  thought  by  any  means  lacking  in  culture  and  ability.  But  it  is  impossible 
in  brief  review  to  give  adequate  conception  of  his  exact  meaning  in  the 
various  chapters  into  which  (without  "  Contents  "  at  the  beginning  of  the 
book)  his  work  is  divided.  Such  pleas,  for  instance,  as  that — "  the  word  day 
here  must  signify  light :  it  must  be  real  as  a  state  or  condition  :  it  must  be 
independent  of  time  :  in  itself  there  must  be  the  qualities  of  blessedness  and 
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holiness:  and  further, it  must  be  exceptional  in  the  absence  of  development " — 
admit  of  and  demand  no  little  elucidation.  When  once  a  writer  on  these 
themes  begins  to  be  "  emblematical,"  it  is  almost  necessary  to  part  company 
with  him  ;  not  out  of  disrespect,  still  less  contumely,  but  simply  because  he 
may  start  everywhere  and  end  anywhere,  in  subjective  heights  wholly 
inaccessible  to  others.  To  illustrate  this  one  might  quote  from  nearly  every 
page  of  Mr.  Coggin's  work.  It  would  be  better  for  his  purpose,  moreover,  if 
he  abstained  from  such  language  as  that  God  "  informed  creation,"  &c.  ;  for, 
though  one  can  make  out  his  meaning  by  comparison,  it  is  not  to-day's 
English,  nor  likely  to  lead  on  the  ordinary  reader  to  interest  and  profit.  It 
is  difficult  to  see  the  purpose  and  worth  of  printing  in  Hebrew,  in  the  margin^ 
a  few  of  the  simplest  words  of  that  language ;  for  assuredly  Hebraists  will 
not  need  them,  nor  will  non-Hebraists  be  thereby  advantaged. 

Still,  Mr.  Coggin's  book  is  well  worth  reading,  and  may  fairly  be  classed 
amongst  works  likely  to  be  helpful  in  giving  right  direction  to  the  modern 
currents  of  thought  that  set  towards  these  high  themes. 


CXJJRRENT      AlVIERICiLN 
THOUGHT. 

Divine  Love  and  Intelligence.  By  James  C.  Parsons  {Tlie  New  World). — The 
doctrine  of  the  Divine  Love  maybe  said  to  be  the  last  refuge  of  religious  belief — belief 
as  distinguished  from  sentiment.  It  is  claimed  that  religion  may  be  maintained  as  a 
sentiment  without  any  basis  of  belief.  The  sense  of  dependence,  awe,  reverence, 
trust,  humility,  are  dispositions  undoubtedly  religious,  and  it  is  urged  that  there 
is  no  need  for  connecting  them  with  any  religious  belief ;  but  these  dispositions  or 
sentiments  are  cherished  with  reference  to  something.  They  are  the  attitude  of  the 
feelings  toward  some  reality  to  which  we  are  necessarily  related.  The  character  of 
the  sentiments  must  depend  somewhat  upon  the  character  of  this  reality.  To  have 
religious  sentiments  it  is  necessary  then  to  have  some  religious  ideas,  some  intellectual 
impression  of  the  great  reality  to  which  we  stand  related. 

The  idea  of  God,  the  great  reality  to  which  we  stand  related,  and  the  foundation  of 
all  religious  sentiment,  has  undergone  changes.  Ideas  of  God's  nature  as  limited  and 
local,  and  of  His  character  as  changeable  and  arbitrary,  have  gradually  faded  away  in 
the  light  of  a  growing  intelligence.  We  all  believe  in  God ;  we  all  believe  in  His 
love.  Each  individual  believer  pursues  the  tenor  of  his  life  with  the  thought  of  being 
guided  and  sustained  by  an  Infinite  Love.  If  the  believer  be  one  who  thinks  as  well 
as  feels,  his  reading  takes  a  wider  range.  He  follows  with  a  keen  interest  the 
advance  of  discovery  in  the  realms  of  nature  and  of  the  human  mind.  He  is  only 
too  likely  to  observe  a  general  tendency  of  modern  writers  to  discredit  any  such 
conception  as  he  has  entertained  of  the  Infinite  Source  of  Being.  It  is  now  freely 
assumed  that  epithets  of  a  personal  character  can  no  longer  be  attributed  to  the 
Controlling  Principle  of  the  Universe  consistently  with  the  conclusions  of  modern 
philosophy.  The  man  is  now  looked  upon  as  antiquated  in  his  notions  who  con- 
tinues to  think  of  God  in  terms  derived  from  the  experiences  of  human  consciousness. 
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Agnosticism  would  seem  unwilling  to  rest  in  the  negative  position  that  we  cannot 
know  God,  and  proceeds  to  show  that  we  do  know  that  He  cannot  have  intelligence, 
emotion,  or  will.  The  religious  believer  is  thus  thrown  back  into  a  state  of  uncer- 
tainty and  distrust.  This  question  strikes  at  the  foundations  of  religious  belief.  It 
is  assumed  now  to  be  irrational,  in  the  light  of  modern  philosophy,  to  hold  any  such 
conception  of  the  controlling  principle  of  the  universe  as  will  admit  of  the  attributes 
of  intelligence  and  love.  If  religion  implies  communion  between  the  human  and 
Divine,  then  religion  is  affirmed  to  be  impossible,  because  there  is  no  element  in  the 
Divine  with  which  it  is  possible  to  commune. 

Consider  the  validity  of  this  claim.  From  the  beginning  of  humanity  it  was 
inevitable  that  a  being  possessed  of  consciousness  should  interpret  all  phenomena  in 
terms  of  mind.  The  external  would  be  explained  by  what  he  knew  internally.  The 
first  and  most  obvious  traits  within  himself  were  the  first  to  be  attributed  to  the 
power  outside  himself.  The  whole  process  by  which  man  has  enlarged  his  concep- 
tion of  the  Being  which  environs  him  has  kept  even  step  with  the  development  of  his 
knowledge  of  his  own  humanity.  The  outcome  of  the  process  will  be,  not  the  final 
elimination  of  human  attributes  from  Deity,  but  the  gradual  discovery  of  Divine 
elements  in  humanity.  It  is  not  necessary  to  discuss  the  various  theories  of  the 
origin  of  religion.  As  man's  own  powers  unified  and  took  on  personality,  he  began  to 
discover  personality  in  the  various  living  objects  which  awakened  his  interest,  and 
nature  became  populous  with  sprites.  Then  a  development  took  place  in  the  mental 
and  moral  character  of  the  personified  agencies  in  consonance  with  that  of  him  who 
personified  them.  As  more  intelligent  motives  and  nobler  sentiments  began  to  gain 
a  foothold  in  the  human  breast,  an  improvement  is  noticeable  in  the  character  of  the 
God  that  is  worshipped.  In  the  continuous  evolution  of  man's  conception  of  Deity 
it  came  to  pass  that  gradually,  as  the  uniform  and  universal  elements  of  human 
nature  began  to  be  recognized,  whatever  was  partial  and  local  began  to  disappear 
from  the  idea  of  God,  and  He  became  the  One  Euler  of  the  world  and  of  humanity, 
elevated  in  character  above  all  that  was  weak  or  ignoble,  and  so  perfect  a  realization 
of  the  human  ideal  that  spiritual  purity  in  man  was  made  the  passport  to  communion 
with  the  Divine.  In  all  this  the  decay  of  anthropomorphism  is  simply  the  dropping 
away  of  the  earthly  characteristics  of  man,  there  is  no  sign  of  any  tendency  to  attribute 
to  the  Deity  a  nature  remote  from  man,  as  man  comes  to  be  understood  in  his  higher 
and  spiritual  nature. 

Down  to  the  Christian  era  the  development  may  be  said  to  have  been  instinctive 
and  unreflective.  Later  it  became  metaphysical  and  philosophical.  A  time  came 
when  mind  and  matter  were  clearly  differentiated.  It  became  clear  that  they  are 
two  entities  unlike  in  nature  and  characteristics.  Mind  as  observer,  reasoner,  actor, 
is  controller  and  director  of  matter  which  is  simply  subject  and  submissive.  The 
mind  of  man  controls  his  body,  and  by  a  rational  inference  it  was  held  that  the 
Divine  mind  was  also  the  controller  of  the  material  world.  Within  the  last  half 
century  a  new  epoch  has  begun  ;  an  intense  interest  has  been  developed  in  the  study 
of  elements  and  of  origins.  To  answer  such  questions  as  these  has  become  the 
ultimate  aim  of  scientific  research — How  did  the  material  imiverse  come  to  be  what 
it  is  ?  How  had  the  human  intelligence  its  origin  ?  Modern  study  in  evolution  and 
in  physiological  psychology  has  left  the  impression  that  mind  is  in  some  sense  but  a 
stage  in  the  process  or  cosmic  development,  and  that  intelligence  is  but  an  organic 
function.  Such  a  tendency  of  thought  would  naturally  and  insensibly  have  its  effect 
in  modifying  the  conception  of  God.  It  does  this  in  two  ways.  It  seems  to  show 
that  God  cannot  be  intelligent,  because  intelligence  is  limited  to  the  possessor  of 
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a  brain ;  and  even  if  there  could  be  an  Infinite  Mind  the  character  of  its  action 
must  be  different  from  that  of  the  human  mind,  for  it  is  not  subject  to  the  same 
Hmitations. 

We  must,  therefore,  consider  mind  in  its  essential  nature  as  an  independent  and 
eternal  reality  of  the  universe,  and  not  limited  to  states  of  consciousness.  However 
we  penetrate  to  the  origin  of  either  mind  or  matter,  we  make  not  the  slightest 
approach  to  similarity  in  their  elements.  Mind  and  matter  are  distinct.  The  author 
discusses  consciousness,  which  is  not  a  vibration,  but  the  knowledge  of  a  vibration, 
and  the  accumulation  of  knowledge,  which  certainly  is  not  retained  in  the  convolu- 
tions of  the  brain.  Mind,  however  invisible  an  entity,  certainly  exists  with  a  nature 
peculiarly  its  own,  and  with  a  power  of  knowing  and  accumulating  knowledge  not 
given  to  it  by  the  brain.  To  mind  must  be  attributed  the  separate  functions  of 
intelligence,  emotion,  and  volition.  These  three  functions  are  fully  treated  by  the 
author  so  as  to  bring  out  the  separateness  and  independence  of  mind.  Not  only  is 
mind  characterized  by  these  powers  of  cognition,  feeling,  and  volition,  each  dealing 
with  ideas,  but  it  proceeds  in  its  action  in  accordance  with  certain  regulative  laws 
inherent  in  its  nature.  We  call  these  the  laws  of  reason.  By  these  considerations 
the  argument  is  met  which  denies  intelligence  to  God,  upon  the  ground  that  intelli- 
gence is  limited  to  a  cerebral  organism.  It  is  shown  that  intelligence  is  an  attribute 
of  mind  in  general,  and  that  mind  has  a  nature  and  character  of  its  own.  There  is 
no  reason  why  we  may  not  conceive  of  mind  as  illimitable,  as  permanent,  as  universal, 
as  the  material  world  is  conceived  to  be. 

Another  objection  to  the  belief  in  an  intelligent  Supreme  Being  is,  that  even  if 
mind  were  capable  of  existence  without  a  brain,  it  is  impossible  to  assign  its 
attributes  to  a  Being  whose  nature  is  infinite.  This  is  based  on  the  conception  of 
intelligence  as  merely  a  series  of  states  of  consciousness.  Consciousness  as  thus 
conceived  has  no  significance  as  the  action  of  a  mysterious  and  universal  essence 
infinite  in  nature,  but  is  simply  a  finite  phenomenon,  appearing  and  vanishing  in  a 
moment.  But  if  consciousness,  however  momentary  in  its  exhibition,  betrays  a 
character  entirely  unique,  unlike  matter  in  its  qualities  and  unproduced  by  matter, 
if  it  exhibits  a  capability  of  knowledge,  of  feeling,  and  of  original  action  of  its  own, 
assisted  only  by  matter  to  discover  ideas  and  to  express  them,  surely  there  must  be 
behind  it  a  nature  which  is  not  itself  material,  and  which  subsists  and  continues  with 
all  the  attributes  of  intelligence  as  truly  as  matter  subsists,  and  continues  as  an 
independent  existence.  We  are  unavoidably  led  to  conceive  of  an  Original  Mind,  of 
which  the  human  is  but  a  finite  specimen,  of  whose  nature  we  can  but  reason  from 
that  we  know. 

The  rest  of  the  article  consists  of  answers  to  the  specific  objections  raised  by 
Herbert  Spencer  to  the  conception  of  an  Infinite  Intelligent  Being.  The  argument 
is  briefly  summarized  in  the  following  concluding  sentences.  "  Consciousness  in 
man,  although  presumably  not  a  perfect  measure  of  consciousness  in  God,  being 
limited  in  its  means  of  acquiring  and  realizing  knowledge,  yet  reveals  the  existence 
of  a  real,  permanent  entity,  of  a  nature  unlike  that  of  matter,  which  we  call  mind. 
The  functions  of  mind  are  intelligence,  emotion,  and  will.  These  functions  have  for 
their  object  ideas.  Ideas  are  in  their  nature  rational  and  eternal.  Intelligence 
groups  them  in  order  and  system.  Finite  mind  can  receive  these  ideas  only  through 
the  medium  of  a  cerebral  organism ;  but  there  is  nothing  irrational  in  conceiving  of 
them  as  held  from  the  beginning  in  an  Infinite  Intelligence,  to  whom,  as  realized  in  a 
perfect  system,  they  constitute  the  universe.  It  is  not  irrational  to  conceive  of  that 
Infinite  Intelligence  as  constantly  directing  all  the  energies  in  his  control  towards  the 
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realization  of  that  perfect  system,  and  moved  for  ever  in  contemplation  and  in  action 
with  one  abiding  emotion  of  tmchanging  love." 

The  Christian  Church.  By  Rev.  H.  P.  Shupe,  Braddock,  Penn.  {Quarterly 
Bevieiv  of  the  United  Brethren  in  Christ). — This  article  is  interesting  so  far  as  it  deals 
with  general  principles ;  so  far  as  it  advocates  the  expression  of  principles  in  one 
particular  form,  it  is  no  concern  of  ours. 

The  Church  in  its  essential  idea  of  God-designed  relation  of  God  and  man  existed 
in  Eden.  Sin  introduced  a  new  condition  and  need,  and  the  Edenic  elements  of  the 
•Church  idea,  worship  and  service,  had  added  to  them  the  idea  of  salvation  from  sin. 
With  these  elements,  salvation,  worship,  service,  the  Church  has  existed  to  this  day, 
under  different  modes  of  existence,  and  with  different  names.  In  defining  the  Church 
we  note  (1)  it  is  a  body  having  certain  definite  constituent  elements,  and  existing  as  a 
sphere  of  Divine  action  for  the  attainment  of  certain  results  within  itself  ;  and  (2)  that 
it  is  an  institution  divinely  organized  for  the  accomplishment  of  certain  well-defined 
purposes  in  the  world.  As  a  body  it  is  composed  of  true  believers  in  Jesus  Christ, 
;and  constitutes  the  kingdom  of  God.  It  exists  for  the  development  of  the  Christ-life 
within  its  members  by  worship  and  edification.  As  an  institution  it  is  divinely 
designed  to  save  the  world  by  its  witness  to  the  truth,  and  its  proclamation  of  salva- 
tion. Its  essential  idea  on  the  Divine  side  is  the  spiritual  lordship  of  the  Messiah 
over  redeemed  men,  and  on  the  human  side  supreme  allegiance  to  Jesus  Christ  as 
Hhe  manifestation  of  God  and  the  Saviour  of  the  world.  The  supreme  object  on  the 
Divine  side  is  the  salvation  and  perfection  of  man,  and  on  the  human  side  the 
glorification  of  God  through  worship  and  work. 

After  the  great  confession  of  Peter,  Jesus  solemnly  and  definitely  announced  His 
Church  in  the  primary  elements  of  its  visible  existence  (Matt.  xvi.  13-20).  On  the 
night  of  betrayal  He  instituted  the  rite  of  the  Supper ;  at  the  time  of  His  final 
departure  He  authorized  Baptism,  and  established  the  ministry  of  the  Word.  But 
with  all  these  visible  elements,  rites,  and  functions  designated,  the  Church  was  not 
yet  complete.  It  was  a  body  without  life.  On  the  day  of  Pentecost  the  Almighty 
breathed  upon  the  body,  and  the  Christian  Church  lived,  complete  in  the  essentials 
of  its  existence.  It  was  now  a  living  institution,  vitalized  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  and 
inherently  capable  of  development  after  its  own  type  of  existence. 

The  Church  is  composed  of  human  elements,  but  of  spiritually-selected  and 
prepared  human  elements,  of  converted  mankind.  It  is  God  manifest  in  human 
society ;  the  perpetuation  and  completion  of  the  earth-mission  of  Christ  through  the 
Holy  Spirit.  The  Church  is  indicated  by  three  figures — "  a  kingdom,  a  building,  and 
a  body."  These  images  are  not  always  kept  distinct,  and  there  are  ideas  that  are 
•common  to  all  of  them.  In  the  Church  as  a  kingdom  Christ  reigns  by  right  of  Divine 
Sovereignty,  and  the  institution  exists  by  His  authorization,  not  by  human  establish- 
ment. In  the  figure  of  a  building  the  outward  fabric  of  the  Church  is  emphasized. 
In  the  figure  of  a  body  the  vital  connection  of  Christ  and  the  Church  is  shown. 

The  terms  visible  and  invisible  are  descriptive  of  aspects  of  the  Church  that 
require  consideration  in  connection  with  the  nature  of  the  Church.  Those  terms  do 
not  imply  that  there  are  two  Churches,  one  visible  and  the  other  invisible,  but  they 
designate  two  aspects  of  the  one  Church.  Since  the  permanent  and  larger  being  of 
the  Church  is  spiritual  rather  than  material,  is  soul-life  and  its  environments  rather 
than  physical  being  and  visible  institutions,  it  seems  proper  to  make  the  invisible  the 
basis  of  one's  conceptions,  and  to  determine  the  significance  of  the  visible  from  that 
standpoint.     The  invisible  Church,  considered  as  a  body,  is  composed  of  all  things 
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which  God  hath  reconciled  unto  Himself  through  Jesus  Christ,  whether  they  be  things 
in  earth  or  things  in  heaven  (Col.  i.  18-20).  Considered  as  an  agency  of  God,  it 
consists  of  all  the  spiritual  forces  divinely  instituted  for  salvation.  The  visible 
Church  is  this  invisible  one  incarnated  in  humanity  and  made  visible  in  institutions 
and  ordinances  ;  and  its  members  are  all  those  who  receive  its  appointed  agencies 
and  ordinances  according  to  their  provisions. 

What  is  the  relative  importance  of  the  visible  and  the  invisible  in  the  functional 
work  of  the  Church  ?  Two  extreme  views  and  their  corresponding  tendencies  have 
obtained  in  the  conceptions  of  men  ;  the  one  exalting  the  outward  form,  the  other  the 
inner  essence.  The  view  that  exalts  the  visibility  of  the  Church  to  the  practical 
exclusion  of  its  invisible  powers,  leads  to  the  fatal  error  of  making  salvation  a 
mechanical  process.  The  other  extreme,  which  recognizes  only  a  subjective 
Christianity,  exposes  its  adherents  to  the  vacillations  of  an  unanchored  faith  and 
to  the  vagaries  of  the  deceitful  human  heart. 

The  identifying  notes  or  marks  of  the  Church  are  the  ministry  of  the  Word  and 
the  proper  administration  of  the  Sacraments.  The  preaching  of  the  Word  of  God,  or 
more  appropriately,  as  embracing  all  the  elements  of  this  particular  function,  the 
ministry  of  the  Word,  includes  the  proclamation  of  the  Gospel,  leadership  in  worship, 
and  the  spiritual  oversight  and  direction  of  the  members  of  the  Church  as  embraced 
in  the  pastoral  functions  of  the  ministry.  To  this  is  usually  added  another,  govern- 
ment ;  but  this,  as  being  more  variable  as  to  method,  is  less  definitely  a  note  of  the 
Church,  though  not  less  certainly  a  legitimate  and  Scripturally  designated  function  of 
the  ministry. 

The  due  administration  of  the  sacraments  is,  according  to  Protestant  theologians, 
confined  to  the  properly  authorized  ministry  of  the  Church,  although  the  Scriptures 
do  not  explicitly  thus  limit  it.  The  Church  in  its  relation  to  God  is  an  institute  of 
worship.  The  pleasure  of  God,  as  revealed  in  the  religious  instinct  of  mankind,  is 
to  have  His  creatures  worship,  and  as  He  has  revealed  Himself  according  to  this 
purpose,  He  has  in  His  Church  provided  for  its  cultivation  and  maintenance.  True 
spiritual  apprehension  of  God  prompts  to  true  spiritual  worship  ;  but  the  worship  of 
God  in  spirit  and  in  truth  does  not  imply  the  absence  of  outward  forms — only  the 
subordination  of  the  form  to  the  spirit,  as  the  body  is  subject  to  the  soul.  Edifica- 
tion is  secured  by  means  of  worship,  instruction,  and  work.  Worship  develops  the 
man  Godward,  as  the  sunshine  draws  upward  plant  life  ;  instruction  in  God's  Word 
nourishes  the  spiritual  life,  as  food  does  the  natural ;  and  Christian  service  strengthens 
the  character,  as  exercise  strengthens  the  body.  The  Church's  duty  to  teach  the 
truth  implies  its  guardianship  of  the  truth.  It  has,  as  the  guardian  of  the  truth,  the 
duty  of  protesting  against  error  everywhere,  and  the  duty  of  preventing  the  teaching 
of  error  within  itself.  The  conversion  of  the  world  to  Christ  is  the  culminating 
purpose  of  the  Church  in  the  world. 

Native  Instrumentality  in  Foreign  Missions.  By  Eev.  A.  Bunker,  D.D., 
Toungos,  Burmah  {The  Missionary  Bevieiu  of  the  World). — As  St.  Paul  was  the 
model  missionary,  his  methods  should  be  studied.  There  were  two  stages  in  his 
work — the  formative  stage,  and  the  organizing  stage.  In  his  early  missionary  life  he 
wrought  alone  or  with  some  chosen  companion,  preaching  from  place  to  place  when 
able  to  travel.  When  converts  had  been  gathered  he  changed  his  method,  and  went 
about  organizing  and  confirming  the  Churches  and  appointing  pastors.  He  called  into 
the  work  native  helpers  who  had  been  instructed  by  him,  and  ordained  them  in  the 
Clmrches.     Timothy  is  an  instance  of  such  selection. 
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With  us  the  first  stage  has  been  passed  in  manj-  missions.  Countries,  nations, 
and  tribes  have  been  explored ;  written  languages  learned ;  the  unwritten,  in  many 
cases,  learned  and  reduced  to  writing ;  the  Bible  translated  into  many  tongues  ; 
other  useful  books  prepared ;  mission  plant  gathered ;  and  a  vast  amount  of  pre- 
liminary work  completed.  The  Gospel  message  has  been  proclaimed  far  and  wide, 
and  native  converts  gathered  in  many  missions  by  the  hundreds  and  thousands. 
On  many  mission  fields  work  has  reached  that  stage  where  it  must  be  done  by  native 
agency  or  not  at  all.  It  may  be  that  less  pioneer  missionaries  will  be  needed,  and 
more  missionaries  with  the  educating,  the  scholastic  gift ;  the  power  to  culture  and 
train  into  efficiency  a  native  ministry.  There  will  also  be  need  for  men  with  the 
executive  and  organizing  ability,  for  a  native  ministry  is  very  dependent  on  wise 
direction  and  control. 

Foreign  mission  work  is  better  fitted  to  native  than  to  foreign  talent.  It  requires 
long  experience  and  much  humility  for  a  missionary  to  learn  all  he  can  from  the 
natives  in  order  to  enable  him  to  get  down  to  the  every-day  life  and  thought  of  the 
heathen,  and  it  is  only  in  that  low  place  that  he  can  do  his  best  work,  and  reach  the 
common  people.  The  missionary  can  reach  the  heathen  only  as  he  comes  into  close 
touch  with  them.  He  finds  himself  hedged  about,  as  with  a  wall,  by  his  ignorance  of 
the  language,  customs,  and  manners  of  the  people,  and  especially  by  their  modes  of 
thought.  The  native  workers  have  inherited  this  knowledge  from  their  birth,  and 
are  at  once  in  that  place  where  they  can  best  reach  their  countrymen  after  they 
themselves  have  found  the  truth. 

This  brings  us  to  consider  how  best  to  train  up  a  native  instrumentality  on 
mission  fields.  The  question  of  mission  schools  is  much  discussed  in  our  day. 
There  is  sometimes  a  temptation  to  secularize  such  schools  in  order  to  retain 
government  grants,  but  this  should  be  resisted,  and  the  aim  of  the  schools  ever 
kept  in  view.  Mission  schools  are  meant  to  train  a  native  instrumentality  for 
mission  work.  The  pupils  should  constantly  be  under  the  eye  and  influence  of 
the  missionary,  and  his  personal  influence  is  one  of  the  most  important  factors  in 
the  training.  "It  is  emphatically  true  that  native  converts  will  take  very  readily 
the  stamp  of  their  much-loved  teachers,  too  readily  copying  their  faults."  If  there 
is  any  place  where  an  example  of  Christian  living  is  required  it  is  in  that  of  the 
missionary  teacher.  He  who  as  a  teacher  must  impress  his  own  character  and 
individuality  on  the  learner,  he,  above  all  others,  needs  to  live  the  Christ  life. 
And  the  example  must  not  only  apply  to  daily  life,  but  also  to  daily  work.  Practical 
training  in  methods  is  as  essential  as  theoretical  training  in  knowledge. 

A  native  ministry  can  only  be  developed  by  throwing  on  the  natives  themselves 
the  responsibility  of  evangelizing  the  heathen  about  them.  The  best  missionary 
is  the  man  who  can  best  inspire  the  natives  to  become  missionaries.  This  is  the 
missionary  work  of  the  future.  Using  all  means  for  the  development  of  a  corps  of 
native  workers  in  mission  fields,  by  the  blessing  of  the  Holy  Spirit  we  shall  see  the 
Gospel  proclaimed  in  all  lands,  and  the  kingdom  prepared  for  the  enthronement  of 
our  Lord. 

The  Liberty  of  a  Christian  Man.  By  Rev.  A.  G.  Voigt,  Newberry,  S.C.  {The 
Lutheran  Quarterltj). — To  say  that  the  spirit  of  Protestantism  is  the  spirit  of  liberty 
is  ahnost  to  utter  a  commonplace.  The  aim  of  the  Eeformation  was  to  secure  the 
"  liberty  of  a  Christian  man."  This  is  the  title  of  a  little  book  written  by  Luther,  of 
which  he  says,  in  his  dedication  to  the  Pope,  "  It  is  a  little  book  if  the  paper  is  con- 
sidered ;  but  yet  the  whole  sum  of  a  Christian  life  is  comprehended  in  it  if  the  sense 
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is  understood."  So  comprehensive  is  Luther's  grasp  of  Bible  truth  that  his  ideas 
were  seed  thoughts,  not  only  for  his  own  generation,  but  for  ages  still  to  come.  In 
this  treatise  he  shows  the  true  principle  of  religion,  and,  what  is  only  second  in 
importance,  the  true  principle  of  morality,  as  they  had  never  been  understood  since 
the  New  Testament  was  written,  and  as  they  have  not  always  been  understood  since, 
even  among  Protestants.  The  principles  of  Protestantism  are  few  in  number.  The 
Holy  Scriptures  are  the  only  source  and  standard  of  Christian  doctrines ;  and  the 
centre  of  these  Scripture  doctrines  is  justification  by  faith.  A  third  principle  is 
added  in  this  book ;  the  morals  of  a  system  are  its  touchstone.  The  Word  of  God 
received  in  faith  makes  a  man  good  and  free ;  the  good  and  free  man  fi'eely  exercises 
himself  in  service  and  love. 

The  first  Keformation  principle  may  be  thus  stated.  The  source  and  power  of 
all  Christian  life,  piety,  and  freedom  is  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  the  Word  of  God.  For 
Luther  the  "Word  of  God"  is  identical  with  the  "Holy  Scriptures."  He  knows 
nothing  of  the  modern  idea  that  the  Bible  is  not  the  Word  of  God,  but  contains  the 
Word  of  God.  There  is  grave  danger  of  Protestantism  losing  its  hold  on- the  Bible. 
Much  is  now  made  of  the  Christian  consciousness,  of  reason,  of  the  Church  as  addi- 
tional or  supplementary,  or  somehow  qualifying,  sources  of  religious  authority.  Appeal 
is  frequently  made  to  the  freedom  with  which  Luther  spoke  of  the  Scriptures,  but  it 
must  not  be  overlooked  that  this  freedom  was  characterized  by  a  literal  acceptance 
of  all  parts  of  the  Bible  as  the  Word.  Though  he  called  the  Epistle  of  James  an 
epistle  of  straw  as  compared  with  the  others,  he  quoted  texts  from  St.  James  as 
just  as  infallible  an  authority  as  St.  Paul. 

But  Luther's  favourite  conception  was  that  the  Word  is  a  life-giving,  soul-freeing 
power.  It  is  not  only  a  saying  about  life,  freedom,  and  salvation,  it  is  itself  the 
sustaining  power  of  life.  In  it  the  soul  has  all  things  which  it  needs ;  without  it 
the  soul  is  as  possessing  nothing.  There  is  no  feature  of  Luther's  theology  more 
characteristic  than  this  dynamic,  realistic  conception  of  the  Word.  What  is  the 
Word  of  God  which  we  have  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  to  the  soul  ?  Luther  answers, 
Everything.  It  is  the  life  element  in  which  the  Christian  lives,  and  moves,  and  has 
his  religious  being.  The  Word  of  God  contains,  and  is,  a  supernatural  power  imparting 
life  and  salvation. 

As  Luther  has  a  realistic  conception  of  the  Word,  so  he  has  also  oi  faith.  It  is 
not  mere  assent  to  propositions.  In  faith  a  vital  connection  is  established  between 
the  soul  and  the  life-giving  Word  of  God.  In  the  union  with  Christ  by  faith  the 
Christian  becomes  a  free  lord  of  all  things.  We  need  have  no  fears  for  morality  from 
this  doctrine  of  faith.  In  meeting  the  objection  that  his  teaching  led  to  immoral 
results  he  exhibited  the  true  principle  of  Christian  morality.  The  Christian  man, 
lord  of  all  by  faith,  is  the  servant  of  all  by  love.  Moral  action  can  only  spring  from 
freedom.  Necessity  and  constraint  deprive  good  acts  of  their  moral  quality.  It  is 
faith  in  Christ  which  makes  free  and  begets  that  love  which  is  the  fulfilling  of  the 
law.  "  A  Christian  man  lives  not  in  himself,  but  in  Christ  and  his  neighbour ;  in 
Christ  by  faith,  in  his  neighbour  by  love.  By  faith  he  ascends  above  himself  to  God ; 
from  God  he  descends  beneath  himself  by  love,  and  yet  always  remains  in  God  and 
His  love." 

Moral  Power  and  How  to  Generate  it.  By  Kev.  Lawrence  Keister, 
S.T.B.,  Wilkinsburg,  Penn  {Quarterly  Beview  of  the  United  Brethren  in  Christ). — 
Life,  as  we  know  it,  is  dependent  on  organization,  and  Church  life  is  no  exception. 
As  a  living  thing  it  needs  a  body.     The  society  is  the  soul,  the  organization  is  the  body. 
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This  bodj^  is  the  instniment  through  which  this  soul  accomplishes  the  ends  of  its 
life.  The  tendency  of  our  times  is  to  increase  and  perfect  the  machinery  of  the 
Church.  Organization  is  just  now  in  the  air.  The  Church  needs  to  organize,  not  as 
an  end,  but  as  a  means  to  an  end,  namely,  the  development  of  its  own  resources. 
Organize  in  order  to  gain  the  vantage  ground  of  influence,  but  especially  as  a  means 
of  wielding  effectively  the  moral  power  centred  in  the  Church  society.  Organization 
conduces  to  the  moral  power  of  a  Church  in  that  it  unifies  its  members,  concentrates 
their  energies,  and  directs  their  efforts  in  special  lines  of  work. 

The  moral  power  of  a  Church  is  partly  derived  from  the  cause  it  represents.  A 
Church  is  the  representative  of  the  cause  of  right  and  righteousness  in  a  community. 
A  Church,  as  well  as  an  individual,  has  a  character.  Let  it  faithfully,  disinterestedly, 
and  persistently  give  itself  to  the  moral  and  religious  welfare  of  a  community,  and  it 
Avill  meet  with  hearty  approval  and  support.  The  work  of  the  Church  is  not  to 
popularize  Christianity,  but  to  Christianize  the  populace.  And  since  "  truth  is  a  part 
of  the  celestial  machinery  o:^  God,  whoso  puts  that  machinery  in  gear  hath  the 
Almighty  to  turn  his  wheel."  Hence  faithfulness  to  the  cause  it  represents  must 
give  a  Church  large  increments  of  moral  power. 

The  moral  power  of  a  Church  is  dependent  on  its  membership.  A  Church 
society  is  made  up  of  men  and  women.  They  constitute  its  working  force.  The 
objects  of  its  efforts  are  likewise  men  and  women.  It  aims  at  bringing  them  to  a 
recognition  of  God's  claim  upon  them,  and  then  in  perfecting  them  in  the  new 
relation.  On  this  side  its  work  lies  in  the  domain  of  human  life  to  which  it  must 
adapt  itself. 

It  is  true  that  we  are  not  all  alike  in  our  spiritual  life,  any  more  than  in  our 
bodily  and  mental  make  up.  Spiritual  growth  should  be  as  natural  as  the  growth  of 
a  child.  There  could  be  as  many  faithful  Christians  as  there  are  members  of  the 
Church  ;  each  having  his  individuality ;  each  having  a  place  in  the  kingdom  of 
Christ,  which  none  other  could  fill.  If  we  attend  to  the  complete  renovation  of  our 
moral  nature,  we  need  no  longer  sigh  for  power  to  do  good.  With  purpose  to  do, 
comes  capacity  to  do,  and  with  capacity  opportunity. 

And  the  moral  power  of  a  Church  is  dependent  on  the  spiritual  presence  of 
Christ.  The  Church  is  a  society  of  believers  in  company  with  Jesus  Christ.  Leave 
out  the  spiritual  presence  of  Christ,  and  the  Church  lacks  the  element  by  which  it 
is  harmonized  into  a  brotherhood,  and  vitalized  into  a  living  body.  "  The  unity  of 
the  Spirit  "  is  no  figment  of  Paul's  brain,  but  an  essential  fact  in  the  spiritual  world. 
In  a  Church  it  is  the  harmony  evoked  among  many  different  minds  by  the  gentle 
touch  of  the  finger  of  God. 

The  author  thus  summarizes  his  article.  "  We  have  found  in  our  study  that  the 
organized  body  of  a  Church  has  the  force  of  aggregation,  the  strength  of  union,  the 
power  of  concentrated  effort,  but  that  its  highest  potency  is  as  the  instrument  of 
the  Church  society;  that  as  a  Church  identifies  itself  more  intimately  with  the 
cause  of  right  and  righteousness  in  a  community  its  moral  power  rises  in  both 
extent  and  degree ;  that  the  moral  power  of  a  Church  society  (which  is  composed  of 
men  and  women,  and  appeals  to  men  and  women)  is  dependent  upon  the  moral 
character,  the  consecration,  and  the  spiritual  energy  of  its  individual  members  ;  that 
a  Church  receives  its  prime  increment  of  moral  power  from  the  presence  of  Christ, 
who  is  the  inspiring  and  directing  head  of  each  body  of  believers. 

Politics  and  the  Pulpit.  By  Bishop  Cyrus  D.  Foss,  D.D.  {The  North 
American  Beview). — This  is  a  topic  of  practical  interest  ;  but  it  may  be  examined 
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without  prejudice  in  its  relation  to  the  United  States  rather  .than  to  Great  Britain. 
Sound  principles  will  probably  be  found  to  bear  universal  application  and  adaptation. 
It  will  suffice  if  those  "  sound  principles  "  are  discovered. 

It  is  a  great  glory  of  the  world's  Kedeemer  that  He  was  "  the  discoverer  of  the 
individual  man."  Before  He  revealed  man  to  himself  and  to  his  fellow-man,  the 
individual  existed  chiefly  for  the  State.  Man  as  man  was  insignificant ;  history 
concerned  itself  with  man  as  strong,  brilliant,  victorious,  great.  It  was  a  radically 
new  view  of  humanity  which  revealed  the  *'  King  of  all  worlds"  as  having  "tasted 
death  for  every  man,"  a  view  which  immensely  levelled  up  the  lowest  of  men.  But 
Christ  also  came  to  set  up  a  kingdom  which  is  to  permeate,  subjugate,  and  dominate 
all  the  governments  of  the  whole  earth.  We  are  thus  led  to  one  of  the  chief  functions 
of  the  Christian  ministry.  It  must  incarnate  and  voice  the  best  conscience  of  the 
age,  not  shrinking  when  the  sins  to  be  denounced  are  intrenched  behind  political 
barricades  ;  nay,  holding  up  the  sins  of  rulers  to  the  most  merciless  rebuke,  because 
of  their  far-reaching  and  signally  destructive  influence. 

It  is  strange  how  widespread  and  persistent  is  the  notion  that  politics  and 
religion  may  of  right  be  entirely  dissevered  from  each  other — that  they  necessarily 
occupy  different  territories  of  human  thought  and  life.  It  has  been  held  that  the 
Christian  ministry  should  be  blandly  blind  to  the  strifes  of  political  parties,  and  that 
the  pulpit  should  reserve  all  the  vials  of  its  wrath  for  the  sins  of  the  Patagonians. 
The  mere  contests  of  party  politics,  which  involve  no  grave  moral  issue,  have  no 
place  in  the  pulpit.  It  is  not  the  minister's  function  to  attempt  to  direct,  from  the 
pulpit,  the  party  affiliations  of  his  people.  That  is  a  question  for  the  individual 
himself.  No  man  and  no  organization  may  invade  the  sacred  realm  of  private 
judgment.  Such  subjects  as  the  drink  curse  and  the  slavery  curse  are  proper  subjects 
for  pulpit  treatment,  because  they  bear  directly  on  public  morality.  The  State  must 
itself  become  righteous  by  the  omnipresence  and  omnipotence  of  moral  principle. 
The  mission  of  the  Gospel  is  to  society ;  to  senates  and  parliaments,  as  well  as  to 
individuals.     "  Public  virtue  "  must  become  more  than  a  meaningless  phrase. 

Pre-eminently  is  it  the  function  of  the  Church,  and  of  the  pulpit,  in  this  age  to 
mediate  between  capital  and  labour,  and  with  ceaseless  assiduity  to  fill  in  the  awful 
chasm  between  wealth  and  poverty.  "  On  this  continent  like  causes  are  swiftly 
working  out  like  results  (to  those  deplored  in  European  nations).  Our  nation's  hope 
i^  in  general  education  ;  the  purification  of  politics ;  the  destruction  of  the  drink 
traffic  ;  wise  legislation ;  the  absolute  and  omnipresent  supremacy  of  law ;  and,  above 
all,  in  the  evangelization  of  the  masses  of  the  people.  The  '  Incomparable  Teacher  ' 
gave  one  panacea  for  the  ills  of  all  nations  in  six  words — '  Preach  the  Gospel  to  every 
creature.'  " 

Does  the  Bible  contain  Scientific  Errors  ?  By  Charles  W.  Shields  {Tlfie 
Century  Magazine). — All  schools  of  philosophy,  as  well  as  aU  churches  and  denomi- 
nations, have  a  common  interest  in  inquiring  whether  the  Bible  can  yield  us  any  real 
knowledge  within  the  domain  of  the  various  sciences.  At  the  outset  of  our  inquiry 
it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  between  literary  imperfections  and  scientific  errors. 
Literary  imperfections  are  found  in  the  inspired  writers.  They  were  not  trained 
rhetoricians,  nor  even  practised  writers.  They  show  the  greatest  variety  of  culture 
and  style.  But  the  literary  blemishes  of  Holy  Scripture,  as  seen  by  fastidious  critics, 
do  not  touch  its  revealed  content  or  Divine  purport,  but  may  even  heighten  it  by 
the  force  of  contrast.  Historical  or  historiographical  defects  may  be  admitted. 
Prophets   and  evangelists   did  not   write  history  philosophically,   or  even  always 
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chronologically.  Their  narratives  have  many  little  seeming  discrepancies  as  to 
dates,  places,  names,  and  figures ;  but  similar  errors  are  found  in  modern  histories, 
and  are  not  assumed  to  invalidate  the  general  accuracy  of  the  histories.  It  is  a  fair 
presumption  that  manj^  of  these  Bible  discrepancies  are  not  errors  of  the  inspired 
text,  but  mere  errors  of  transcription,  or  errors  of  translation,  or  errors  of  interpreta- 
tion, or  simply  still  unexplained  difficulties.  Moreover,  traditional  glosses  must 
be  distinguished  in  the  inspired  vi^ritings.  The  original  autographs  and  their  first 
transcripts  have  long  since  been  lost,  and  our  existing  text  of  the  Hebrew  and  the 
Greek  must  have  become  corrupt  through  the  negligence  or  design  of  copyists  and 
editors.  But  similar  phenomena  have  been  common  enough  in  secular  literature. 
The  Greek  and  Latin  classics,  and  even  standard  English  authors,  are  marred  with 
textual  corruptions,  such  as  the  loss  or  change  of  a  word  or  letter,  or  even  part  of  a 
letter,  sometimes  running  a  single  number  up  into  the  thousands,  and  sometimes 
reversing  the  meaning  of  a  whole  sentence,  or  turning  it  into  nonsense.  The  text  of 
Xenophon  is  full  of  them.     The  "  Epistles  "  of  Cicero  have  them  by  the  hundred. 

Perhaps  also  the  Bible  might  be  the  Bible  still,  in  its  most  essential  import, 
although  its  long  reputed  authorship  should  now  be  discredited.  It  may  be  con- 
ceivable that  such  a  Bible  could  have  survived  its  own  literary  errors  as  a  trophy  of 
the  most  devout  scholarship ;  but  if  quite  conceivable,  it  is  not  yet  certain,  nor  very 
probable.  The  plain  statements  of  the  inspired  writers  themselves,  their  apparent 
indorsements  by  our  Lord  and  His  Apostles,  and  the  consistent  tradition  of  three 
thousand  years,  still  stand  opposed  to  the  conjectures  of  learned  criticism.  And 
such  conjectures  are  not  sustained  by  all  the  literary  precedents  and  analogies.  The 
claims  for  Moses  and  Isaiah  were  not  even  questioned  during  more  than  twenty 
centuries.  It  would  seem  rather  late  now  to  overthrow  all  this  external  testimony 
by  mere  internal  criticism  of  their  accepted  writings.  As  yet  there  is  no  more 
critical  demand  for  two  Isaiahs  in  the  Isaian  prophecies  than  for  a  dozen  Homers  in 
the  Homeric  poems.  In  fact,  the  sacred  writers  are  not  half  as  fragmentary  and 
composite  as  well-known  English  historians,  poets,  and  philosophers.  Nor  do  marks 
of  editorship  always  weaken  the  genuineness  and  integrity  of  a  standard  treatise. 
Not  even  such  tell-tale  signs  as  new  words,  late  idioms,  or  local  phrases  could  wholly 
discredit  a  renowned  author  whose  writings  have  come  down  to  us  through  all  the 
vicissitudes  of  language  and  literature.  "  The  several  codes  of  Moses,  if  framed  after 
the  conquest  of  Canaan,  would  have  been  no  more  ideal  than  the  Bepublic  of 
Plato,  and  any  later  Hebraisms  or  Chaldasisms  appearing  among  them  since  the 
Babylonian  exile  need  be  no  more  puzzling  than  Anglicisms  or  Americanisms  among 
the  feudal  forms  and  Norman  phrases  of  a  recent  edition  of  Blackstone." 

It  may  be  confidently  affirmed  that  neither  the  literary  imperfections,  nor  the 
historiographical  defects,  nor  the  traditional  glosses  of  Holy  Scripture  can  of  them- 
selves, at  their  worst,  impair  its  scientific  integrity  or  philosophic  value,  if  it  have 
this  value.  They  may  raise  presumptions  against  the  claims  of  inspiration  in  the 
minds  of  hostile  critics.  Some  friendly  critics  take  the  dangerous  ground  that  the 
Bible  teaches  nothing  but  religious  truth,  and  may  even  teach  such  truth  in  con- 
nection with  scientific  error.  This  is  dangerous  ground,  because  it  is  ground  lying 
inside  the  limits  of  an  accepted  revelation ;  because  it  involves  not  so  much  the  mere 
human  form  as  the  Divine  content  of  that  revelation ;  because  it  exhibits  that  Divine 
content  as  an  amalgam  of  fact  and  fiction,  truth  and  error,  knowledge  and  supersti- 
tion ;  because  it  opens  the  way  for  hostile  critics  to  proceed  quite  logically  from 
scientific  errors  to  religious  errors  in  the  Bible,  and  because  it  would  abandon  the 
whole  metaphysical  domain  of  the  Bible  to  the  empiric,  the  agnostic,  and  the  sceptic. 
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It  is  important  to  note  that  the  general  distinction  between  errant  and  inerrant 
Scripture  is  not  made  by  Scripture  itself.  As  a  theory  of  inspiration  it  is  modern 
and  extraneous.  It  is  not  the  theory  of  their  own  inspiration  given  by  the  sacred 
writers  themselves.  If  anything  is  plain  in  their  writings,  it  is  plain  that  they  claim 
to^be  making  Divine  communications  under  an  unerring  guidance.  Our  Saviour,  too, 
sanctioned  the  claim  in  His  own  use  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  This  author  says, 
*'  It  is  simply  impossible  to  associate  such  statements  with  an  erroneous  communica- 
tion from  God  to  man  in  any  sphere  of  truth,  physical  or  spiritual.  The  only  escape 
from  them  is  to  except  them  from  the  physical  sphere,  or  limit  them  to  the  spiritual 
sphere.  But  no  such  exceptions  or  limitations  can  be  found."  The  Bible  shows  that 
its  physical  teaching  is  implicated  with  its  spiritual  teaching  in  the  closest  logical, 
and  practical  connections,  with  no  possible  discrimination  between  the  one  as 
erroneous,  and  the  other  as  true.  Throughout  the  realm  of  the  sciences  the  devout 
student  will  see  the  author  of  Scripture  revealing  Himself  as  the  author  of  nature, 
and  building  the  one  upon  the  other.  The  whole  psychical  superstructure  of  religious 
doctrines  and  ethical  precepts  will  appear  to  him  reposing  on  its  physical  foundations 
in  the  pre-existing  constitution  of  nature  and  humanity.  It  is  seldom  remarked  that 
both  the  physical  and  the  spiritual  teaching  are  alike  given  in  a  non-scientific  form. 
It  is  often  said  that  the  Bible  does  not  teach  astronomy  or  physics  as  a  science.  But 
neither  does  it  teach  theology  or  ethics  as  a  science.  If  the  one  is  presented  as  a 
crude  mass  of  facts  and  truths,  without  law  or  order,  so  is  the  other.  If  it  be  granted 
that  the  physical  truths  of  Scripture  are  couched  in  the  popular  and  phenomenal 
language  of  the  times  when  it  was  written,  so  also  are  its  spiritual  truths  veiled  in  the 
anthropomorphic  and  even  barbaric  imagery  common  to  all  rude  peoples.  '*  If  it  be 
urged  that  we  have  left  far  behind  us  the  contemporary  astronomy  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, with  its  spangled  canopy  of  heaven  wrought  as  a  marvel  of  handwork,  how 
shall  we  defend  its  contemporary  theology,  with  its  manlike  deity  so  often  depicted 
as  a  monster  of  anger,  jealousy,  and  cruelty  ?  "  There  is  not  an  objection  to  the 
non-scientific  character  of  the  physical  teaching  which  will  not  recoil  with  greater 
force  against  the  spiritual  teaching.  Nor  can  it  be  said  that  the  physical  teaching 
is  any  more  reconcilable  with  popular  fallacies  than  the  spiritual  teaching.  It  has 
been  maintained  that  the  Divine  author  of  the  Scriptures  accommodated  them  to 
the  scientific  errors  of  their  own  times  for  the  sake  of  the  moral  and  religious  truths 
to  be  conveyed.  But  the  risk  of  such  reasoning  is  that  it  might  prove  too  much. 
It  is  a  matter  of  history  that  the  so-called  theory  of  accommodation  has  run  its 
course  in  the  schools  of  criticism,  until  in  the  end  it  has  reduced  Christianity  to 
mere  natural  religion  as  adapted  to  the  Jews. 

It  should  be  noticed  that  both  the  physical  and  the  spiritual  teaching  alike 
have  a  permanent  and  universal  import,  as  well  as  local  and  temporary  reference. 
Usually,  this  is  admitted  as  to  the  Biblical  theology,  despite  its  antique  and  rude 
imagery.  But  as  to  the  physical  sciences,  it  is  held  that  the  prophets  and  apostles 
were  so  dominated  by  their  environment,  that  they  not  only  shared  the  scientific  errors 
around  them,  but  expressed  them  as  freely  as  they  have  exposed  their  own  frailties 
and  inconsistencies.  Otherwise,  it  is  said,  no  revelation  could  have  been  received  by 
them,  or  made  through  them,  to  their  own  age  and  country.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
suppose  their  own  personal  knowledge  greater  than  that  of  their  contemporaries 
outside  of  the  Divine  communications.  But  neither  is  it  necessary  to  suppose  them 
acquainted  with  the  entire  purport  of  these  communications.  They  may  have  spoken 
better  than  they  knew.  They  may  not  have  been  fully  conscious  of  their  messages  as 
applicable   in   other   eras   and  stages  of   culture.     Because  the  Bible,  though  non- 
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scientific,  is  not  anti- scientific,  it  is  as  true  for  our  time  as  it  was  true  for  its  own 
time,  and  is  likely  to  remain  true  for  all  time  to  come. 

It  may  be  objected  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  get  our  theology  from  Scripture, 
and  our  natural  sciences  from  nature.  It  may  be  replied  that,  "as  to  theology, 
it  is  true  that,  when  considered  as  a  metaphysical  science  of  God  and  Divine  things, 
its  material  is  mainly  to  be  found  in  the  Bible  ;  but  it  is  not  true  that,  as  an  empirical 
science  of  religions,  it  may  not  find  material  outside  of  the  Bible  in  the  religious 
history  of  mankind.  As  to  the  physical  sciences,  it  is  true  that  they  are  derived 
mainly  from  nature  as  bodies  of  empirical  knowledge  ;  but  it  is  not  true  that  they  can 
find  no  metaphysical  ground  and  material  in  the  Biblical  revelations  concerning 
physical  facts." 

The  physical  teaching  in  its  own  place,  and  for  its  own  purpose,  is  quite  as 
important  and  valuable  as  the  spiritual  teaching.  Such  facts  as  the  origin  of  the 
heavens,  the  formation  of  the  earth,  and  the  constitution  of  man  have  a  physical 
side,  which  has  been,  indeed,  revealed  to  us  in  connection  with  religious  truth.  True 
as  it  may  be  that  religion  is  the  chief  topic  of  revelation,  yet  it  is  still  true  that  it 
touches  other  great  interests  of  humanity,  and  serves  other  high  purposes.  While 
the  furtherance  of  science,  the  perfection  of  philosophy,  and  the  growth  of  civilization 
cannot  be  ranked  as  its  chief  ends  and  issues,  yet  they  may  at  least  be  classed  as  its 
incidental  fruits  and  trophies.  In  this  guarded  sense  we  shall  find  that  the  physical 
portion  of  revelation,  small  though  it  seems  to  be,  is  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  science, 
philosophy,  and  general  culture.  There  is  its  apologetical,  or  evidential,  value.  But 
its  chief  value  is  largely  metaphysical.  It  is  becoming  every  day  clearer  that 
all  physics  at  length  run  out  into  metaphysics,  and  that  every  physical  science 
at  bottom  rests  upon  some  hidden  metaphysical  basis  underneath  the  facts  or 
phenomena  with  which  it  deals,  down  in  a  recondite  region  of  realities  and  causes 
which  Divine  revelation  alone  can  disclose.  "  The  Bible,  indeed,  does  not  teach  the 
empirical  part  of  any  science,  its  body  of  phenomena  and  laws  ;  but  it  does  teach  its 
metaphysical  complement,  the  Divine  ideas  expressed  in  those  phenomena,  and  the 
Divine  causes  of  those  laws.  In  astronomy  it  does  not  teach  celestial  physics, 
the  figures,  motions,  and  orbits  of  planets,  suns,  and  stars  throughout  infinite  space 
and  time,  but  it  does  teach  that  Divine  immensity,  eternity,  and  omnipotence, 
of  which  the  whole  celestial  system  is  but  a  phenomenal  manifestation,  and 
without  which  it  would  be  an  infinite  anomaly.  And  similarly  with  geology, 
anthropology,  and  the  higher  mental  and  social  sciences.  As  the  highest  point 
of  scientific  contact  with  the  Bible  appears  its  value  in  philosophy  considered  as  the 
supreme  science  of  knowledge,  or  science  of  the  sciences.  Here  the  full  appreciation 
is  not  only  difficult,  but  barred  by  prejudice  and  distaste.  We  have  become  so 
accustomed,  wisely  enough,  to  treat  philosophy  as  a  secular  pursuit,  and  have 
80  just  a  dislike  to  any  crude  admixture  of  religion  with  science  that  we  may  be  in 
danger  of  the  other  extreme — of  leaving,  at  least,  one  half  the  philosophic  domain 
under  the  rule  of  scepticism  and  ignorance." 

It  is  time  for  us  to  assert  that  the  inspired  Bible  is  a  radiant  source  of  Divine 
knowledge,  chiefly  within  the  psychical  sciences,  but  also  within  the  physical, 
and,  therefore,  essential  to  the  completion  of  philosophy  itself,  as  the  crowning 
science  of  the  sciences.  Such  a  philosophy  will  see  no  scientific  errors  flecking  that 
sun  of  truth,  which  thus  lights  up  its  domain,  but  only  paradoxes  to  dazzle  it,  should 
it  too  rashly  gaze,  and  mysteries  to  blind  it  with  tears. 

The  Divine-Human  Personality.  By  the  Editor*  {Tlie  Andover  Beview). — 
Notice  first  the  reality  of  revelation  in  nature  and  in  humanity,  and  the  ascending 
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order  of  the  revelations.  The  argument  is  that  the  culmination  is  reached  in  Christ, 
who  completes  the  partial  and  prophetic  revelations  embodied  in  the  universe  and  in 
history.  Nature  is  a  revelation  of  God.  Phenomena  are  the  manifestation  of  energy 
or  force.  The  last  and  most  satisfying  word  concerning  force  is  that  it  is  from  the 
Will  of  God.  Nature,  considered  as  revealing  God,  is  seen  to  be  a  revelation  in 
concrete  embodiment ;  it  is  a  reality  for  the  indwelling  of  God.  And  nature  is  in  an 
ascending  order  ;  the  movement  might  be  likened  to  an  ascending  spiral.  Humanity 
is  a  revelation  of  God.  The  belief  in  God  rests  on  the  reason  and  conscience  of  man, 
and  on  the  history  of  the  race,  even  more  closely  than  on  the  design  and  order  of  the 
physical  universe.  Not  what  is  superimposed  upon  humanity  as  that  which  is 
additional  to  it,  but  humanity  itself  is  the  revelation.  Truth  and  right  could  not  be 
known  to  man,  unless  truth  and  right  were  in  man.  The  revelation  is  in  and  through 
humanity.  It  is  higher  also  than  the  embodiment  of  God  in  nature.  If  it  is  believed 
that  God  is  revealed  in  nature  and  in  humanity,  it  is  evident  that  the  method  is  by 
concrete  embodiment  and  by  an  ascending  order.  Is  humanity,  as  it  is  and  has  been, 
a  culmination  ?  It  is  quite  conceivable  that  there  should  be  a  further  advance.  There 
is  no  necessary  reason  for  supposing  that  man  is  the  crown  of  creation.  The  ideal  of 
humanity  is  not  realized.  What  more  probable,  then,  than  that  God  should  make 
some  higher  revelation,  which,  like  the  others,  is  in  concrete  form,  and  through  which 
powers  will  come  in  to  bring  to  completion  that  which  otherwise  remains  imperfect  ? 
Why  may  He  not  reveal  Himself  in  a  personality,  who  is  at  the  same  time  the  ideal 
of  humanity,  and  the  power  within  it  by  which  it  may  be  brought  to  perfection  ? 
There  might  be  an  organ  of  revelation,  vitally  related  to  the  humanity  that  is  to 
be  perfected,  yet  not  merely  the  consummate  flower  of  a  natural  evolution,  such 
as  others  also  may  become,  but  an  organ  through  which  God  comes  to  men  in 
grace  and  love,  a  new  moral  power  introduced  to  bring  humanity  to  its  completion. 
It  is  the  fact  that  in  Christ  a  higher  power  came  into  humanity  for  its  renovation  and 
perfection.  It  may  be,  then,  that  He  was  above  mankind  in  His  mode  of  existence, 
yet  organically  related  to  the  humanity  which  He  transcends,  and  that  in  Him  the 
revelation  of  God  completes  that  which  in  nature  and  human  life  remained 
incomplete. 

It  is  assumed  that  Christianity  is  exceptional,  a  new  and  higher  revelation  of 
God.  Jesus  Christ  may  be  best  understood  as  revealing  the  ethical  qualities  of  God 
His  revelation  was  moral  and  spiritual  rather  than  metaphysical.  If  God  would  make 
known  His  true  character  to  men,  it  might  be  expected  that,  like  all  His  revelations, 
this  also  would  be  in  some  embodiment,  in  some  concrete  reality,  and  therefore  in  a 
personality,  in  a  life.  No  other  way  is  conceivable  to  us  in  which  character  can  be 
known  but  in  a  personal  life.  Therefore  the  mode  in  which  God  can  reveal  His 
character  to  us  would  seem  of  necessity  to  be  under  some  of  the  conditions  and 
limitations  of  human  nature.  It  may  be  questioned  whether  God  can  reveal  His 
character  of  love  and  right  in  any  way  but  in  a  life  which  embodies  His  character ; 
and  we  may  affirm  that  it  is  known  by  its  embodiment  in  the  person,  example, 
and  sacrifice  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  eternal  Son  of  the  Father. 

When  also  it  is  perceived  that  God  and  man  are  akin  in  respect  to  reason,  to 
righteousness,  and  to  affection,  that  every  man  is  made  in  the  image  of  God,  it  is 
credible,  and  even  probable,  that  God  should  reveal  His  true  character  in  a  human 
personality.  Man  alone  has  affinity  for  God.  The  organ  of  God's  best  manifestation 
of  His  love  might  therefore  be  found  in  humanity  itself.  The  point  of  contact,  of 
sympathetic  union,  is  presented  here,  and,  so  far  as  can  be  seen,  in  respect  of 
character,  is  presented  nowhere  else.     But  the  real  difficulty  lies  farther  back  than 
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the  manifestation  of  God  in  Christ.  It  lies  at  the  point  of  knowing  God  at  all.  How 
is  it  possible  for  the  finite  mind  to  conceive  the  perfect  wisdom,  the  infinite  power, 
the  omniscience,  the  omnipresence,  the  eternity,  the  self-existence,  the  personality  of 
God  ?  But  when  the  belief  in  God  exists,  it  is  then  no  strain  put  upon  faith,  nor 
indeed  upon  reason,  to  believe  that  in  the  fulness  of  time  one  appeared  who,  in  a 
special  manner,  brought  the  life  of  God  into  the  life  of  man  for  the  purification  and 
perfection  of  humanity. 

We  now  inquire  how  can  God  come  down  to  man,  how  can  He  reveal  Himself  to 
men  so  that  they  shall  know  Him  in  His  real  character  of  love  ?  The  question 
implies  that  God  has  already  revealed  Himself  in  part.  But  with  the  knowledge 
that  He  is  absolute,  how  may  we  suppose  that  He  will  reveal  Himself  in  His  moral 
disposition  and  pm-pose  ?  Certainly  under  some  conditions  and  limitations  which  are 
called  finite.  On  the  whole,  a  human  personality  has  the  fewest  limitations,  for  it  is 
most  nearl^^  akin  to  God.  It  is  through  media  that  are  finite  God  makes  all  His 
revelations.  As  compared  with  God  nature  is  finite  ;  yet  God  is  known  through 
nature.  As  compared  with  God  the  human  species  is  finite ;  yet  it  is  in  the  con- 
stitution of  mankind  and  in  its  history  that  God  reveals  Himself.  By  finite  minds 
God  is  known.  "  If  the  distinction  between  finite  and  infinite  means  anything,  and 
if  the  infinite  is  revealed  through  the  finite  and  to  the  finite  in  natm^e  and  in  man,  the 
revelation  of  God  in  Jesus  Christ,  a  human  personality,  or  the  union  of  God  with  him, 
is  only  like  all  God's  revelations,  the  infinite  manifested  through  the  finite,  the 
absolute  through  the  human  and  historical."  The  belief  concerning  Jesus  is  not  that 
God  in  all  His  absoluteness,  omniscience,  and  omnipotence  took  on  the  form  of  a  man, 
and  walked  about  among  men  in  Galilee,  so  that  Jesus  knew  all  occurrences  on  earth 
and  throughout  the  universe.  It  is  that  God  was  in  Christ  so  far  as  God  can  mani- 
fest His  life  in  a  human  personality  at  a  given  period  of  history,  and  for  the  purpose 
of  bringing  in  His  grace  and  love  for  the  renewal  of  men.  The  revelation  of  God  in 
Christ  pertains  less  to  His  absoluteness  than  to  His  character.  It  is  the  love  of  God 
which  is  made  known  in  Jesus  Christ.  The  fitness  of  personality  to  express  love  is 
unquestioned. 

In  keeping  with  the  Divine -human  personality  of  Jesus  is  His  power  to  work 
miracles.  His  power  of  instantaneous  healing  seems  to  have  been  inherent.  It  has 
been  aptly  called  His  "  health-power."  Such  a  power  Jesus  had  to  the  fullest  degree. 
That  which  is  vaguely  suggested  by  modern  mind-cure,  faith-cure,  or  even  possibly  by 
hypnoptic  and  mesmeric  influence,  was  complete  in  Jesus.  His  resurrection  and 
ascension,  although  the  visible  form  of  His  glorified  person  may  not  be  understood, 
and  certainly  is  not  important,  are  the  credible,  and  indeed  natural,  consummation  of 
His  life  and  work. 

There  are  two  truths  which  have  the  most  important  bearing  on  the  Divinity 
of  Christ.  1.  God  communicates  and  reveals  Himself  to  finite  intelligences.  The 
revealing  principle  or  power  is  called  "  the  Word."  It  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Logos. 
2.  This  revelation  consists  in  the  Sonship  of  Jesus  Christ.  It  is  His  very  character, 
or  it  might  be  said  His  very  nature,  to  be  the  Son  of  the  Eternal  Father.  Sonship  is 
human,  but  also  Sonship  is  Divine.  The  revelation  was  Fatherhood,  and  was  made  in 
the  person  of  Him  who  was  the  Son  of  God.  The  ethical  value  of  the  relation  of 
Father  and  Son  in  God  is  absolute,  and  yet  it  implies  a  certain  dependence  and  even 
limitation,  a  subjection  in  obedience  and  trust,  a  power  of  surrender  even  through 
sacrifice,  in  order  to  fulfil  the  purpose  of  God  in  redemption. 

The  energizing  of  God  within  us,  to  purify  from  evil,  and  to  make  us  harmoniously 
responsive  to  His  will  in  all  our  life,  is  requisite,  that  the  revelation  in  Christ  may 
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have  its  full  power.  The  action  of  God  is  symbolized  to  us  by  an  image  of  that  which 
is  internal  and  invisible,  the  very  quality  of  life,  the  breath  or  spirit.  Under  the 
advantage  of  the  truth  about  God,  which  Christ  embodied,  the  Divine  Spirit  vitalizes 
the  relation  between  God  and  man  ;  He  energizes  in  intimate  correspondence  with 
the  reality  of  Fatherhood  and  Sonship  as  revealed  in  Christ.  The  energy  of  the 
Spirit  is  so  closely  conditioned  on  the  personality  and  work  of  Christ  that  the  Son 
and  the  Spirit  are  spoken  of  mterchangeably  as  to  their  presence,  their  indwelling, 
their  renewing  and  sanctifying  power. 

There  is  a  limit  to  the  understanding  of  the  person  of  Christ.  The  limit  is  on 
the  side  of  speculative  or  metaphysical  ideas  of  the  mode  of  absolute  being  and 
manifestation.  On  the  ethical  side  Jesus  stands  clearly  revealed.  The  true  law  of 
life,  the  Divine  purity,  righteousness,  and  love,  the  trust  and  obedience  of  Sonship, 
the  revelation  of  the  Fatherhood  of  God,  are  clear,  warm,  aglow  with  beauty  and 
glory.  The  life,  which  was  the  light  of  men  in  its  reality,  its  blessing,  its  life-giving 
power,  is  the  gift  of  God  for  our  good,  and  may  be  received  as  the  gift  of  God  to 
eternal  life,  whatever  philosophical  theory  of  the  person  is  held,  or  indeed  if  no 
definite  theory  is  held. 

Some  reference  must  be  made  to  the  pre-existence  of  Jesus.  That  the  identical 
being  who  was  the  historical  Jesus  was  transferred  unchanged  from  one  world  to 
another  no  one  would  think  of  believing.  His  body  was  a  new  existence  by  means 
of  reproduction  in  the  human  species.  But  He  came  forth  from  God.  His  very 
existence  and  being  are  Divine.  Under  human  conditions,  and  at  a  given  time.  He 
embodied  the  reality  of  a  Sonship  which  is  eternal  in  the  Divine  nature.  To  say  that 
He  came  down  from  heaven  merely  means  that  He  came  from  God,  who  is  as  truly 
and  constantly  on  earth  as  in  any  part  of  the  universe.  Time  and  space  figures 
cannot  properly  be  applied  to  the  absolute  and  infinite. 

The  belief  in  the  Divinity  of  Christ  is  as  reasonable  and  as  necessary  now  as  it 
ever  has  been.  The  ideal  of  humanity  is  still  far  from  being  realized.  The  powers  of 
■evil  are  great.  The  law  and  the  spirit  of  Christ  are  still  the  hope  of  the  world.  God 
in  history  and  in  humanity  is  not  a  God  of  the  past,  but  of  the  present  and  the  future, 
ever  revealing  Himself  in  Jesus  Christ,  who  is  the  same  yesterday,  and  to-day,  and  for 
«ver.  The  entire  truth  is  summed  up  in  the  phrase,  "  For  the  Life  was  manifested, 
and  we  have  seen  the  Life,  and  bear  witness,  and  declare  unto  you  the  Eternal  Life 
which  was  with  the  Father,  and  was  manifested  unto  us." 

The  Nimbus  and  Aureole.  By  Ellis  Schkeiber  {The  American  Catholic 
Quarterly  Bevieiv). — The  glory  of  God  is  of  two  kinds — essential  and  accidental. 
The  essential  consists  in  that  absolute  will  of  God  which  has,  of  necessity,  been 
fulfilled  from  all  eternity,  and  will  be  fulfilled  to  all  eternity.  The  accidental  is  that 
manifestation  of  His  essential  glory  which  it  is  the  object  of  creation  to  promote, 
although,  in  itself,  it  cannot  add  anything  to  the  infinite  glory  which  He  has  in 
Himself.  Every  external  work  of  God  brings  to  Him  accidental  glory.  To  increase 
this  accidental  glory  is  the  end  and  object  of  man.  One  special  form  of  this 
accidental  glory  of  God  consists  in  that  brightness,  cognizable  by  the  sense  of  sight, 
whereby  God,  who  is  in  Himself  light,  uncreated  and  eternal,  vouchsafed  of  old  to  give 
a  sign  of  His  more  immediate  presence  amongst  men.  The  idea  of  visible  light  has 
always  been  intimately  associated  with  the  person  of  the  Deity.  The  conviction  that 
the  nature  and  essence  of  God  is  ineffable  light  was  a  principle  lying  at  the  bottom  of 
the  Jewish  religion.  The  dogma  and  ritual  of  the  Christian  religion  both  maintain 
the  same  truth  that  the  Jews  so  firmly  held.     In  the  Creed  we  express  our  belief  that 
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the  eternal  Word  is  Light  of  Light,  as  He  is  God  of  God.  In  the  ceremonial  of  Divine 
worship  artificial  light  is  habitually  used  as  a  symbol  of  the  celestial  brightness  of 
God's  presence.  When  the  Church  emerged  from  the  catacombs,  the  lights  which 
had  been  needed  to  illumine  the  subterranean  chapels  were  retained  in  the  sunlit 
basilicas  of  the  city. 

We  know,  moreover,  that  the  glory  of  which  God  is  the  source  and  centre  is 
communicated  to  the  spirits  who  are  in  His  presence,  and  whose  privilege  it  is  to  gaze 
continually  on  His  Divine  beauty.  The  author  affirms,  and  gives  illustrations  of  his 
assertion  from  the  traditions  of  the  saints  and  martyrs,  that  it  is  not  only  to  the 
disembodied  spirit  that  this  lustre  is  imparted.  His  Bible  illustration  is  the  shining 
face  of  Moses,  for  which  a  veil  was  needed.  The  pictorial  representation  in  Christian 
art  of  the  light  emanating  from  the  Deity,  and  communicated  to  the  persons  of 
eminent  sanctity,  is  called  the  nimbus,  or  the  aureole. 

The  nimbus,  according  to  its  etymology,  ought  to  possess  the  characteristics  of 
a  luminous  cloud  or  vapour.  It  generally  is  figured  as  an  opaque,  circular  disc, 
surrounding  the  head.  Sometimes  it  is  nothing  more  than  a  halo  ;  there  is  much 
variation  in  the  form  and  arrangement  of  the  rays  of  the  halo.  The  nimbus  is  a 
Christian  symbol  suggested  by  pagan  art,  where  it  is  frequently  met  with.  "  The 
idea  that  the  dwelling-place  of  the  immortal  gods  was  the  centre  of  eternal  and 
unfailing  light,  and  that  their  presence  amongst  mortals  was  accompanied  by  a  visible 
and  material  glory,  was  a  universal  and  firmly-rooted  belief  amongst  the  ancients." 
This  conventional  ornament,  given  at  first  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans  to  the  gods, 
was  extended  to  the  effigies  of  the  emperors,  after  they  began  to  claim  Divine 
honours.  In  the  East,  where  the  saints  of  the  Old  Testament  are  far  more  venerated 
than  in  the  West,  the  nimbus  was  given  with  great  prodigality.  It  is  assigned  to  all 
manner  of  quasi-sacred  personages,  and  even  to  bad  men,  such  as  Pharaoh,  Achan, 
Saul,  Herod,  and  Judas. 

The  nimbus  does  not  appear  as  a  peculiarly  Christian  symbol  before  the  sixth 
century.  Then  it  was  adopted  by  Christian  art  as  a  token  of  special  sanctity,  as  a 
pictorial  representation  of  the  never-fading  crown  of  glory  promised  as  the  reward  of 
supernatural  virtue  and  eminent  holiness.  The  seventh  and  two  following  centuries 
witnessed  the  transition  from  the  almost  complete  absence  of  the  nimbus  as  a 
Christian  symbol  to  the  constant  use  of  it  in  its  spiritual  signification  pf  the  Divine 
glory,  the  light  of  heaven.  The  images  of  the  Persons  of  the  Holy  Trinity  were  the 
first  to  be  thus  distinguished,  and  the  sacred  humanity  of  Christ  after  His  ascension, 
or  in  the  scenes  taken  from  His  life  on  earth  wherein  His  miraculous  power  was 
manifested.  The  angels  came  next  in  order,  when  depicted  in  their  character  of 
celestial  messengers  to  mankind.  Somewhat  later  the  nimbus  is  given  to  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  and  to  the  Apostles.  In  Byzantine  art  the  growth  of  the  cultus  of  the  Mother 
of  God  may  be  traced — especially  after  the  Council  which  suppressed  the  Nestorian 
heresy— by  the  nimbus  assigned  to  her,  and  not  to  the  Apostles. 

Although  the  most  usual  form  of  the  nimbus  is  that  of  a  circle  or  disc  of  solid 
metal  or  burnished  gold,  it  also  assumes  other  shapes,  and  varies  in  colour.  Some- 
times the  disc  is  suspended  above  the  head,  and  then  it  is  an  oval,  or  circle  seen  in 
perspective.  Up  to  the  twelfth  century  it  was  frequently  semi-transparent,  indicating 
that  the  artist  meant  to  represent  a  luminous  irradiation  ;  and  as  the  clouds  take 
colour  from  the  sun's  rays,  so  this  glory— pictorial  light— assumed  the  different  hues 
of  the  spectrum.  Gold  is,  however,  by  far  the  most  prevalent,  as  being  the  most  like 
to  light  or  fire  ;  it  is  almost  invariably  used  for  the  Divine  Persons,  and  also  for  the 
principal  saints.     The  Old  Testament  saints  often  have  a  nimbus  of  silver.     In  the 
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twelfth  century,  or  thereabouts,  the  nimbus  frequently  assumed  the  form  of  a  broad 
golden  band,  a  circlet  surrounding  or  suspended  over  the  head.  "When  it  is  of  a 
square  or  oblong  shape,  this  denotes  that  the  person  to  whom  it  is  given  was  living 
at  the  time  the  work  was  executed  ;  for  the  circle  is  symbolic  of  eternity,  the  square 
being  the  symbol  used  by  ancient  geometricians  for  the  earth,  and  the  circle  for 
heaven.  The  triangular  form,  which  does  not  appear  until  a  later  period,  is  reserved 
for  the  first  Person  of  the  Holy  Trinity  ;  sometimes  rays  issue  from  each  side  of  it. 
Very  frequently  the  nimbus  is  ornamented  with  various  devices.  A  cruciform  nimbus, 
either  with  or  without  the  circle,  now  peculiar  to  the  Saviour,  was  formerly  appro- 
priated to  all  the  three  Persons  of  the  Godhead,  to  distinguish  the  Creator  from  His 
creatures.  The  disc  is  intersected  by  bars  increasing  in  width  at  the  circumference, 
which,  meeting  in  the  centre,  cross  at  right  angles,  thus  forming  what  is  called  a 
Greek  cross.  Possibly,  the  cross  or  transverse  rays  in  the  Divine  nimbus  are  expres- 
sive of  the  eternal  sovereignty  of  God  extending  in  all  directions.  The  ignorance  of 
artists  often  leads  to  the  Divine  Persons  being  depicted  with  a  plain  nimbus ;  and 
this  happened  often  in  the  infancy  of  Christian  art.  A  contrary  and  much  less 
common  error  is  that  of  representing  an  ordinary  mortal  with  the  crossed  nimbus. 
The  nimbus  is  also  given  to  allegorical  figures,  such  as  the  cardinal  and  theological 
virtues. 

The  aureole  appears  in  Christian  art  somewhat  later  than  the  nimbus,  and  is 
quite  distinct  from  it.  The  nimbus  encircles  the  head,  the  aureole  envelopes  the 
whole  figure.  The  origin  of  the  aureole  is  traced  by  some  writers  to  the  images 
within  bucklers,  imagines  clypeatce  of  the  Eomans,  in  which  a  bust  or  half-length 
figure  stands  out  in  relief  from  a  round  or  oval  shield.  These  were  suspended  in  the 
temples,  and  may  have  suggested  to  Christian  artists  the  idea  of  placing  the  head  or 
figure  of  a  saint  in  a  medallion  or  blind  window  in  Churches,  as  was  often  done.  In 
one  of  the  mosaics,  St.  Mary  Major,  the  aureole  takes  the  character  of  a  solid  shield, 
protecting  the  persons  of  Moses  and  Aaron  from  the  stones  hurled  at  them  by  the 
adherents  of  Kore.  As  a  rule  the  aureole  is  the  distinctive  attribute  of  the  glorified 
body.  Karely  found  in  heathen  art,  in  Christian  iconography  its  use  is  exclusively 
restricted  to  the  Persons  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  to  the  souls 
of  the  just  represented  under  the  symbol  of  a  child  unclothed.  Scarcely  a  single 
instance  is  known  of  the  aureole  being  given  to  angels.  The  aureole  is  a  sign  of 
apotheosis,  being  rightfully  given  to  none  but  those  who  have  entered  into  the  locum 
pads  et  lucis,  into  the  brightness  of  celestial  glory,  of  the  eternity  to  which  the 
Christian  looks  forward,  and  in  the  light  of  which  he  ought  to  live. 


THOUGHT. 

Jonah,  the  Fugitive  Peophet.  By  Kev.  W.  Quance  {The  Canadian  Methodist 
Quarterly.) — This  book  is  now  being  made  the  battle-ground  of  the  critics,  and  the 
various  positions  taken  by  what  is  called  the  "Higher  Criticism"  can  be  effectively 
presented,  and  effectively  dealt  with,  in  connection  with  it. 

We  should  not  be  alarmed  because  the  literature  of  the  Scriptures,  whether  of 
the  Old  or  New  Testaments,  is  being  subject  to  the  keen  and  searching  analysis  of 
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the  literary  or  historic  critic.  In  no  previous  period  have  the  books  of  the  Old 
Testament  been  subjected  to  such  searching  investigation  as  at  present.  And 
whatever  may  be  the  final  outcome,  or  residuum,  of  proved  and  generally  accepted 
facts  concerning  the  Old  Testament,  there  is  not  a  doubt  that  many  of  our  traditional 
beliefs  will  have  to  be  greatly  modified,  and  others  completely  swept  away. 

What  is  the  character  of  the  Book  of  Jonah  ?  Is  it  history  or  parable  ?  Auto- 
biography or  prophecy?  Eeality  or  symbol?  Is  it  "  a  legend  attached  to  the  name 
of  the  historic  Jonah,  and  worked  out  into  spiritual  lessons  "  ?  Dr.  A.  B.  Davidson 
says,  "It  is  not  a  prophecy,  but  an  historical  episode."  Dr.  Ladd  calls  it,  "A 
composition  designed  by  its  author  as  allegorical  and  didactic  upon  a  certain  basis  of 
historic  facts."  Dr.  Farrar  thinks  it  is  "a  magnificent  specimen  of  moral  allegory 
devoted  to  the  noblest  purposes."  Dr.  Cheyne  thinks  it  probable  that  there  is  a  mythic 
element  m  it.  "I  do  not  mean  that  the  story  is  itself  a  popular  myth,  but  that  the 
author  of  Jonah  adapted  a  well-known  Oriental  mode  of  expression,  based  upon  a  solar 
myth.  Paul  Kleinert,  in  Lange's  Commentary,  regards  the  book  as  symbolical;  a 
symbolical  representative  of  Israel  in  his  mission,  his  failure,  and  his  reluctant  though 
partial  fulfilment  of  his  mission. 

The  principal  grounds  on  which  the  historical  character  of  Jonah  is  questioned 
are  (1)  the  character  of  the  supernatural  in  the  narrative  ;  (2)  the  fact  that  the  book 
contains  several  words  which  are  of  Aramaic  origin ;  (3)  the  use  of  the  Psalms  in 
Jonah's  prayer.  Objection  need  not  be  taken  to  miracles  at  all,  but  it  may  be  urged 
that  the  particular  miracles  of  this  book  are  out  of  harmony  with  other  miracles  of 
the  Bible,  and  are  in  harmony  with  legendary  and  apocryphal  miracles.  It  will  at 
once  be  seen  that  we  must  decide  in  regard  to  the  historical  character  of  the  book, 
before  we  can  be  prepared  to  examine  the  narratives  of  miracle  recorded  in  it. 

It  is  usual  to  assume  that  the  reality  of  the  miracle  of  the  fish  is  settled  by  our 
Lord's  reference  to  it ;  but  this  raises  the  question,  "  How  far  must  we  look  upon  the 
view  of  Jesus  concerning  the  Old  Testament  as  a  critical  one  ?  And  how  far  are  we 
bound  in  critical  questions  by  His  implied  view  of  such  questions?  Did  Jesus 
give  Himself  out  to  be  a  savant  or  a  scholar  ?  Did  questions  of  pure  science,  of 
archaeology,  of  literary  criticism,  and  of  history,  enter  into  the  province  of  His 
authority  ?     Did  not  Jesus  in  these  matters  speak  as  those  about  Him  ? 

As  to  the  Aramaic  forms  of  speech  found  in  the  book.  Dr.  Pusey  says  there  are 
only  eight  words  which  can  be  pressed  into  the  service  of  the  linguistic  critic.  The 
following  is  Pusey 's  account  of  these  eight  words  :  "  Three  are  naval  terms,  and  since 
Israel  was  no  seafaring  people,  it  is  in  harmony  with  the  history  that  these  terms 
should  first  occur  in  the  first  prophet  who  left  the  land  of  Israel  by  sea.  So  it  is  also 
that  an  Assjrrian  technical  term  should  first  occur  in  a  prophet  who  had  been  sent  to 
Nineveh.  A  fifth  word  occurs  in  Hosea,  a  contemporary  of  Jonah,  and  in  a  Psahn 
of  David.  The  sixth  is  an  abridged  grammatical  form  of  a  Phoenician,  and  not  an 
Aramaic,  word ;  was  used  in  conversation,  occurs  in  the  oldest  proper  names,  and 
in  the  northern  tribes.  The  seventh  and  eighth  do  not  occur  in  Aramaic  in  the 
meaning  in  which  they  are  used  in  Jonah."  It  has  further  been  said  by  Bedford, 
**  Had  it  been  composed  after  the  time  of  the  Captivity,  it  would  have  been  full  of 
Chaldaeisms,  but,  as  it  is,  there  is  not  one  instance  which  can  be  made  out." 

As  to  the  use  of  the  Psalms  in  Jonah's  prayer,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  prayer, 
as  we  have  it,  is  not  original — it  is  in  the  nature  of  a  literary  mosaic,  and  it  is  not 
such  in  its  form  or  matter  as  would  be  likely  to  be  uttered  in  extreme  danger,  or  in 
the  presence  of  death.  It  bears  all  the  marks  of  a  poetical  comjiosition.  It  is  easy 
work  first  to  assume  that  all  the  psalms  are  Exilic  or  post-Exilic,  and  then  argue  that 
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a  poem  which  quotes  from  post-ExiHc  psalms  must  itself  be  of  still  later  date.  This 
author  suggests  that  Jonah's  hymn  may  have  been  the  original  from  which  some  of 
the  expressions  found  in  the  other  psalms  were  taken.  And  the  S'peaker's  Commentary 
says  that  "  internal  criticism  furnishes  no  sufficient  ground  for  determining,  with  any 
preponderance  of  probability,  which  in  each  case  was  derived  from  the  other.  The 
internal  evidence  supplied  by  the  hymn  taken  altogether,  so  far  from  provmg  a  late 
era  for  the  book,  strongly  favours  the  belief  that  at  least  this  portion  of  the  book  was 
written  by  Jonah  himself." 

The  objection  to  the  account  of  the  repentance  of  the  Ninevites  is  thus  stated  by 
Dr.  Driver :  "  The  sudden  conversion,  on  such  a  large  scale  as  is  evidently  implied, 
of  a  great  heathen  population,  is  contrary  to  analogy ;  nor  is  it  easy  to  imagine  a 
monarch  of  the  type  depicted  in  the  Assyrian  monuments  behaving  as  the  king  of 
Nineveh  is  represented  as  acting  in  presence  of  the  Hebrew  prophet.  It  is  remark- 
able also  that  the  conversion  of  Nineveh,  if  it  took  place  upon  the  scale  described, 
should  have  produced  so  little  permanent  effect,  for  the  Assyrians  are  uniformly 
represented  in  the  Old  Testament  as  idolaters."  The  author  thinks  that  the  answer 
to  this  objection  may  be  found  m  Kawlinson's  supposition  that  the  mission  of  Jonah 
took  place  during  the  reign  of  Asshur-dayan  III.  (b.c.  771-753).  That  was  a  depressed 
time  for  Assyria,  a  time  of  luxurious  ease,  when  moral  evils  abounded,  and  the 
sudden  warning  was  likely  to  influence  them  then  as  it  would  not  when  the  nation 
was  prosperous.  Of  course  this  explanation  depends  on  fitting  the  dates  together ; 
but  even  if  this  can  be  done,  the  likelihood  of  a  foreigner  speaking  in  the  name  of  a 
strange  God  producing  such  an  effect  is  still  difficult  to  believe.  Dr.  Farrar  tries  to 
help  the  removal  of  the  objection  by  reminding  us  that  "  Jonah  was  seconded  by  a 
preacher  of  infinite  power — the  preaching  of  conscience,  the  '  voice  of  God  in  the 
heart  of  man.'  " 

Mr.  Quance  proceeds  to  discuss  the  aim  and  purpose  of  the  book,  and  the  place 
it  fills  in  the  unfoldmg  process  of  Divine  Eevelation.  Bleek  is  to  the  point  when  he 
says,  "  In  no  book  of  the  Old  Testament  is  the  all-embracing  fatherly  love  of  God^ 
which  has  no  respect  of  person  or  nation,  but  is  moved  to  mercy  on  all  who  turn  to 
Him,  exhibited  with  equal  impressiveness,  or  in  a  manner  so  nearly  approaching  the 
spirit  of  Christianity."  It  may  fairly  be  urged  against  objectors  on  the  ground  of 
Jonah  being  a  foreigner,  that  "  while  Judaism  was  undoubtedly  separated  by  a  great 
gulf  from  the  polytheistic  systems  of  the  heathen  nations  around,  still  there  was  an 
underlying  basis  of  natural  religion,  or  remembered  tradition,  which  enabled  a 
messenger  in  proclaiming  truth  which  appealed  to  the  conscience  and  to  the  deepest 
heart  of  man',  to  wake  up  slumbering  echoes  there  which  would  produce  a  very  great 
effect,  especially  if  the  attendant  circumstances  were  of  a  character  to  lend  power  to 
the  natural  fears  of  the  multitude." 

The  last  word  has  not  yet  been  said  on  the  question  of  the  character  and  date  of 
this  book.  \Yhether  the  arguments  for  or  against  its  historical  character  prevail  in 
the  end,  reasonable  men  will  persist  in  asking  whether  it  is  worth  while  to  contest  the 
point.  The  Divine  inspiration  can  use  the  imagination  of  man  as  well  as  the  memory 
of  man  ;  and  the  religious  teachings  of  the  book  are  precisely  the  same  whether  the. 
book  be  regarded  as  fact  of  history  or  poetical  creation. 
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Psychology — Its  Defects.  By  Eev.  W.  H.  Moore,  D.D.  {The  Canadian  Metho-. 
dist  Quarterly). — Why  is  it  that  this  science — the  science  of  mind,  of  consciousness,, 
of  ourselves — so  uniformly  baffles  the  thinkers  of  this  age  as  it  has  done  the  thinkers 
of  all  ages  ?    It  has  made  little  advance  since  the  time  of  Aristotle  ;  why  can  it  not  be 
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wrought  into  a  complete  body  of  truth,  at  least  in  its  fundamental  elements,  and  made  to 
stand  forth  in  the  daylight  of  intelligence  ?  This  has  not  yet  been  done.  Hume, 
Eeid,  Kant,  Hamilton,  Mansell,  J.  S.  Mill,  Wentworth,  Bledsoe,  Wheedon,  and  others, 
have  made  contributions  to  this  science,  but  they  left  gaps  behind  them  which  have 
not  been  filled,  and  contradictions  which  defy  reconciliation.  Dr.  Moore  thinks  that 
confounding  the  terms  Feeling  and  Sensation,  and  consequently  using  those  terms 
interchangeably,  has  led  to  serious  perversions  of  the  truth.  Mansell  alone  discrimi- 
nates between  them,  but  he  then  drops  the  subject.  We  need  to  see  in  a  clear  light, 
first  of  all,  the  facts  of  the  mind  as  distinguished  from  what  is  external  to  the  mind, 
then  their  natural  or  logical  relations,  and  then  out  of  these  will  emerge  the  properties 
and  powers  of  the  mind  as  a  whole.  Instead  of  such  presentation,  we  are  generally 
treated  to  a  confused,  heterogeneous,  conglomerate  mass  of  thought,  feeling,  and 
sensations. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  confound  feeling,  emotion,  and  passion  with  sensation.  By 
feeling  is  meant  love  and  hate,  joy  and  grief,  hope  and  despair,  trust  and  fear,  desire 
and  aversion,  delight  and  jealousy,  &c.  As  phenomena  belonging  to  the  realm  of 
sensation,  we  may  mention  heat,  cold,  hunger,  thirst,  taste,  smell,  touch,  muscular 
action,  &c.  And  we  affirm  that  these  are  certainly  affections  of  the  organism — the 
body — not  of  the  mind.  Sensations  and  feelings  have  nothing  in  common — the  one 
class  of  phenomena  belongs  to  one  realm,  and  the  other  class  to  a  different  realm. 
The  origin  and  root  of  the  one  class  is  in  the  mind — is,  in  fact,  the  only  expression  a 
part  of  the  mind  can  make  of  itself ;  the  origin  and  root  of  the  other  class  is  in  the 
organism — the  body — outside  of  the  mind,  and  no  part  of  it.  Feelings  are  in  part 
expressions  of  the  functions  of  mind  cognized  by  consciousness ;  sensations  are 
expressions  in  part  of  the  functions  of  the  body,  cognized  by  the  mind  as  jphenomena 
external  to  itself ;  and  to  mix  and  confound  the  two  classes  of  phenomena  as  one  is 
to  reduce  both  mind  and  body  to  an  unintelligible  chaos. 

Our  psychologists  have  regarded  man  as  a  dual  being  compounded  of  two  sub- 
stances, spirit  and  dust.  For  this  gigantic  blunder  there  is  no  excuse.  Its  accept- 
ance by  Christian  authors  was  the  triumph  of  materialism.  Extended  material 
substances  can  be  mixed  together,  or  united  in  chemical  union,  but  the  notion  that 
im extended  mind  can  in  any  way  be  subjected  to  the  operation  of  physical  law, 
logically  denies  its  existence  as  a  substance  of  the  spirit  order. 

According  to  the  Bible,  the  man  is  a  "  living  soul."  St.  Paul  treats,  the  body  as 
the  "  tabernacle "  in  which  the  man  dwells.  All  through  the  philosophy  of  Plato 
this  conception  of  man  is  set  forth.  To  us  it  seems  to  be  a  self-evident  truism  that 
man  is  an  indivisible,  unitary  spirit  substance,  or  nothing  but  a  transient  phenomenal 
appearance.  Man,  considered  as  an  intelligent  Ego,  is  a  being  of  the  spirit  order, 
at  present  dwelling,  as  Job  says,  "  in  a  house  of  clay,"  and  the  proper  realm  of  his 
activity  is  thought,  volition,  and  feeling.  His  relation  to  his  body  is  the  relation  of  a 
master  to  a  servant.  To  cognize  himself — the  Ego — he  looks  into  consciousness, 
not  into  his  hands,  or  feet,  or  blood,  or  flesh,  or  any  physical  organ.  There  is,  indeed, 
an  intimate  and  powerful  sympathetic  relation  subsisting  between  the  mind  and  body, 
but  such  action  and  reaction  demonstrates  that  two  related  substances  are  in  the 
field. 

That  the  mind  is  not  the  life  of  the  body  is  clear  from  the  following  considerations : 
(1)  The  life  of  the  new-born  infant  is  manifest  in  the  perfect  organism  of  its  body,  and 
yet  the  body  has  never  felt  the  efi"ects  of  its  own  active  mind.  At  this  stage  of  its 
being  its  mind  is  but  in  an  embryo  condition.  (2)  In  cases  of  the  extreme  softening 
of  the  brain,  the  mind  is  inactive  and  apparently  absent,  and  yet  the  vital  functions 
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of  the  body  often  continue  unimpaired  for  years.  (3)  Animal  life  gives  to  birds, 
laeasts,  and  insects  perfect  organisms  in  the  absence  of  a  human  intellect.  Such 
mind  as  the  frog,  rabbit,  and  pigeon  may  have,  may  be  taken  away  with  the  cerebral 
brain,  and  yet  the  life  of  the  body  remain  unaffected  for  a  long  time.  (4)  No  form  of 
vegetation  can  exist  in  the  absence  of  some  kind  of  initiating  life,  or  continue  after 
the  life  is  destroyed.  Life,  then,  of  different  kinds  or  orders,  is  the  builder  and 
conservator  of  all  organic  bodies — vegetable,  animal,  and  human. 

In  the  case  of  man,  the  life  of  the  organism,  as  its  builder,  acts  as  an 
intermediary  between  mind  and  matter,  and  is  no  part  of  either.  The  life  of 
the  body  is  the  seat  of  all  sensations,  as  the  mind  is  the  seat  of  feeling  or  emotion. 
There  is  no  crossing  from  the  one  realm  to  the  other.  Each  may  act  and  react  upon 
-the  other,  but  neither  ever  forsakes  its  base  of  operations.  Mind  can  never  do  the 
work  of  the  life  of  the  body,  nor  the  life  of  the  body  the  work  of  the  mind. 
Mind  and  the  life  of  the  body  are  two  distinct  but  closely  correlated  realms.  To 
•confound  them,  or  in  any  way  reduce  mind  and  life  to  unity,  is  to  turn  creation  back 
to  the  confusion  and  darkness  of  chaos.  We  want  a  psychology  which  shall  be  a  new 
reading  of  nature  in  the  light  of  consciousness. 


CURRENT      GERIVIiLN 
THOUGHT. 

Divine  Providence  and  Independence  in  the  Created  World.  By  A.  Breithaupt, 
Gransee  (Beiveis  d.  Glauhens,  Sept.  1892).  Conclusion. — II.  If  we  assume,  as  we 
must,  the  action  of  Providence  and  the  action  of  natural  forces,  how  are  these 
related  to  each  other  ?  The  action  of  Providence  has  been  explained  by  the  Lutheran 
idea  of  concursus,  according  to  which  every  effect  is  equally  the  result  of  the  working 
of  Providence  and  of  natural  causes,  and  by  the  view  that  the  part  of  Providence 
consists  in  grouping  or  combining  different  factors  at  the  right  moment.  The  first 
view  supposes,  not  merely  an  indirect,  but  a  direct  action  of  Providence,  which  would 
make  God  responsible  for  moral  evil.  Indirect  action  is  certain  ;  for,  as  Martensen 
says,  "  The  vital  energy  in  free  created  powers  is  in  its  inmost  essence  God's  gift." 
The  second  view  is  too  limited  an  account  of  Providential  action.  To  ascribe  to 
Providence  merely  this  power  of  grouping,  while  denying  all  direct  action  on  the 
elements  combined,  would  make  life  and  nature  a  perpetual  miracle.  We  must, 
therefore,  hold  fast  the  possibility  of  an  inner  influence  of  God  on  all  created  powers, 
this  influence  taking  different  forms  according  to  the  nature  of  the  powers  influenced, 
free  or  otherwise. 

What,  again,  as  to  the  working  of  these  independent  powers  ?  How  are  they 
related  to  Providential  government  ?  It  might  suffice  to  say  that  by  their  means, 
i.e.,  using  them  as  instruments.  Providence  accomplishes  its  plans.  Their  capability 
of  use  by  a  higher  power  is  an  excellence  rather  than  a  defect.  But  we  have  experi- 
ence to  guide  us.  All  man's  action  in  the  various  arts  of  life  consists  in  such  use 
and  control  of  the  natural  powers  of  the  world.  In  this  use  natural  powers  find  their 
highest  end.  The  action  of  Providence  is  analogous  in  kind,  though  higher  in  form. 
Even  man's  power  of  freedom  is  subject  to  law — God's  laws  of  morality,  habit, 
character.     Man  cannot  obey  or  disobey  and  remain  what  he  was  before.     He  may 
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rise  until  lie  gains  the  freedom  which  is  above  the  peril  of  sinning,  or  sink  until  he 
loses  the  power  to  repent.  That  is,  human  freedom  is  indirectly  subject  to  God's- 
power.  And  if  indirectly,  why  not  directly  also  ?  We  cannot  explain  this,  as  we 
cannot  explain  many  other  things  ;  but  it  is  not  incredible  or  inconceivable.  Yet 
man's  freedom  retains  its  nature.  He  is  never  forced  to  do  right :  his  good  and  his 
evil  remain  his  own.  We  thus  conclude  that  "  both  as  regards  human  freedom  and 
the  sphere  of  nature,  there  is  no  contradiction  between  the  rule  of  Providence  and 
the  exercise  of  independent  finite  powers  ;  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  entire  life  of 
the  world  is  of  such  a  kind  that  it  can  only  be  adequately  explained  by  a  constant 
co-operation  of  both  factors  in  every  field  ;  and  that  neither  is  the  rule  of  Providence 
hindered  by  the  creature's  independence,  nor  the  working  of  the  creature's  independ- 
ence interfered  with  by  Providence." 

III.  So  far,  the  physical  side  of  the  problem.  The  moral  side  is  far  more  difficult. 
The  chief  difficulty  is  not  the  mere  fact  of  sin,  the  possibility  of  which  is  implied  in 
the  gift  of  freedom,  but  its  tremendous  power,  the  sorrow  and  ruin  which  it  entails 
now  and  hereafter.  We  can  scarcely  wonder  that  pessimism,  which  knows  nothing 
of  revelation,  asserts  that  it  would  be  better  not  to  be  than  be.  It  is  no  reply  to  say 
that  these  effects  follow  by  law,  or  by  the  abuse  of  freedom.  Was  God  bound  to 
preserve  a  fallen  world  in  existence  ?  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  if  one  race  had  been 
brought  to  an  end,  and  another  created,  the  same  possibility  of  an  abuse  of  freedom 
would  always  have  remained ;  so  that  there  is  no  help  this  way.  We  are  reminded  of 
the  pleasure  and  happiness  which  exists  in  abundance ;  still  this  is  no  more  than  an 
alleviation.  We  might  perhaps  rest  in  the  idea  that  God  created  man  solely  for  His  own 
glory,  and  this  end  will  be  secured  in  any  case.  But  what  a  view  this  would  give  us  of 
the  Divine  character  !  "  We  should  have  lost  the  holy,  gracious,  worshipful  God,  and 
put  in  His  place  selfish,  heartless  omnipotence.  With  the  exception  of  Calvin,  who 
at  least  with  the  inexcusable  logic  of  his  predestination -theory  touches  on  this  thought, 
we  find  it  only  on  the  ground  of  heathenism  or  of  an  unbelieving  Christendom.  Such 
a  being  our  God  is  not.  And  the  Bible,  high  as  it  puts  God's  glory,  knows  not  such 
an  idea.  Its  God  is  love.  And  although  it  puts  the  end  of  creation  at  last  not  so 
much  in  the  revelation  of  His  love  as  of  His  glory,  love  is  yet  the  noblest  pearl  in  the 
crown  of  His  glory ;  and  an  end  of  the  world  in  which  this  love  did  not  find  perfect 
expression  might  be  anything  else,  but  it  would  not  be  Biblical." 

The  solution  of  the  world's  riddle  is  Bedemption.  Kedemption  was  part  of  the 
original  plan  of  the  world ;  it  embraces  all  mankind ;  even  such  things  as  suffering 
and  the  prevalence  of  sin  indirectly  aim  at  redemption.  The  first  principle  is  clear 
from  those  passages  of  Scripture  which  place  the  counsel  of  redemption  "  before  the 
foundation  of  the  world,"  and  "  before  times  eternal."  "  And  if  redemption  was 
designed  from  the  first,  we  need  not  stumble  at  God's  permitting  sin,  and  its  con- 
sequences, provided  the  redeeming  plan  extend  as  far  as  the  ruin  which  attends  sin." 
We  thus  make  the  purpose  of  redemption  dependent  on  the  actual  entrance  of  sin. 
Otherwise  we  should  make  sin  itself  a  part  of  God's  world-plan,  which  would  be 
repugnant  to  God's  nature.  That  the  Logos  was  to  become  man  in  order  to  perfect 
himtianity,  was  miconditionally  included  in  the  world's  purpose.  But  the  form  of  the 
incarnation  depended  on  whether  sin  became  a  fact  or  not.  In  this  sense  we  may 
accept  Osiander's  saying :  "  Etiamsi  homo  non  peccasset,  deus  tamen  incarnatus 
asset,  licet  non  crucifixus." 

In  the  second  place,  over  against  the  universal  extent  of  sin  and  its  penalties 
must  be  placed  the  imiversal  possibility  of  salvation.  The  first  is  taught  by  experi- 
ence, and  such  Scriptures  as  Eom.  v.  12,  and  John  iii.  6.     The  second  fact  is  just  as 
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certain,  and  it  effectually  removes  the  difficulty  raised  by  the  first.     **  This  univer- 
sality of  the  Divine  purpose  of  redemption  must  be  maintained  by  us,  despite  all 
objections  raised  by  the  defenders  of  a  twofold  predestination,  especially   Calvin. 
Fundamental,  transparent  utterances,  like  John  iii.  16,  1  Tim.  ii.  4,  and  1  John  ii.  2, 
still  more  comprehensive  passages  like  Col.  i.  20,  and  Eph.  i.  20  ff.,  also  Eom.  v.  18, 
and  1  Cor.  xv.  22,  leave  no  doubt.     Not,  of  course,  that  all  are  actually  saved,  for 
since  the  possession  of  salvation  depends  and  must  depend  on  faith  in  Christ,  to 
assert  this  is  to  annihilate  human  freedom.     Whether  human  souls   will   actually 
reject  for  ever  God's  grace  we  cannot  say  a  priori,  but  that  it  is  possible  lies  in  the 
very  idea  of  human  freedom  and  moral  development."     The  universality  of  God's 
purpose  also  implies  a  universal  possibility  of  acceptance  or  refusal  on  man's  part. 
This  also  we  must  assert,  in  spite  of  Calvin.     "  Scripture  knows  only  such  sinners, 
with  exceptions,  on  whom  it  calls  to  repent  and  believe  ;  but  to  do  this  implies  that 
the  man  so  called  on  can  obey ;  otherwise,  would  not  Scripture  use  words  to  conceal 
its  thoughts  ?  ...  It  is  indeed  impossible  to  man  to  believe  and  grow  in  faith  apsirt 
from  God's  grace ;  but  whether,  when  grace  seeks  him,  he  allows  it  to  work,  depends 
on  his  own  choice.     Since  even  these  cases  of  hardening  by  unbelief  are  a  fruit  of 
human  freedom,  which  could  beheve  but  will  not,  we  may  assert  as   a  fact  that 
all  sinners  are  capable  of  redemption,  and  consequently  the  universality  of  God's 
redeeming  purpose  is  fully  confirmed  by  the  actual  state  of  sinful  humanity." 

Again,  the  miserable  consequences  of  sin  often  become  the  means  for  working 
repentance,  not,  perhaps,  so  much  in  the  first  as  in  the  later  stages.  As  long  as 
strength  remains  firm  and  pleasure  lasts  the  sinner  is  confirmed  in  evil,  but  after- 
wards he  is  led  to  see  the  folly  and  guilt  of  his  ways,  as  in  the  parable  of  the  prodigal. 
This,  of  course,  does  not  necessarily  follow  ;  man  may  continue  impenitent  to  the 
last ;  but  it  is  often  the  case.  The  writer  of  the  paper  holds  also  the  possibility  of 
repentance  after  death,  and  so  thinks  that  death  itself  may  lead  in  many  cases  to 
conversion  and  salvation.  "  We  strongly  maintain  the  possibility  of  the  ofi'er  and 
acceptance  of  salvation  beyond  the  earthly  life  in  the  case  of  all  who  have  not  come 
to  final  decision  in  this  life,  although  we  concede  that  the  teaching  of  Holy  Scripture 
on  this  point  is  not  altogether  clear."  Passages  like  Matt.  xii.  32,  John  xv.  22, 
1  Peter  iii.  19,  1  Cor.  xv.  21-28,  are  referred  to,  but  they  need  a  good  deal  of  pressure 
to  yield  the  view  advocated. 

The  Vulgate  Bible. — The  Theol.  Litt.  Blatt  for  Nov.  11  reminds  us  that 
Nov.  9  was  the  tercentenary  of  the  present  Vulgate  version.  "  On  Nov.  9,  1592, 
Clement  VIII.  signed  the  edict,  according  to  which  all  reprints  of  the  Latin  Bible 
thereafter  were  to  be  an  exact  reproduction  (manifest  misprints  excepted)  down  to 
the  smallest  details  of  the  edition  published  with  his  authority  (cujus  exemplaris 
forma  ne  minima  quidem  particula  de  textu  mutata  addita  vel  ab  eo  detracta 
inviolabiliter  observetur).  Booksellers  and  printers  who  violated  these  injunctions 
are  threatened  with  the  major  interdict ;  church  authorities  are  required  to  see  to  the 
careful  observance  of  the  law ;  and  all  existing  privileges  to  the  contrary  are  declared 
obsolete.  Thus  the  form  of  the  Latin  Bible,  after  centuries  of  oscillation,  found  a 
conclusion,  but  certainly  not  in  the  interests  of  truth.  For  stiU  to-day  {e.g.) 
Gen.  iii.  35  must  be  printed  ipsa  conteret  caput  tuum  (although  permission  is  given 
to  use  a  critical  apparatus),  and  still  to-day  even  the  theological  teacher  must  at  least 
officially  base  his  lectures  on  the  Vulgata  text,  save  that  many  are  content  with 
merely  reading  that  text,  and  actually  expound  the  Hebrew  and  Greek.  It  is  a  long 
history,  that  of  the  Latin  Bible,  since  its  first  beginnings,  which  go  back  perhaps  to 
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the  middle  of  the  second  century.  The  first  revisions  of  Jerome,  first  of  the  Psalms 
(Psalterium  and  Gallicanum)  and  Gospels,  and  the  complete  remodelling  of  the  Old 
Testament  from  the  Hebrew  text  by  this  Father ;  next  the  transition-period  of  two 
centuries,  until  this  translation  found  general  acceptance  and  became  actually  the 
'  Vulgata  ' ;  again,  the  corruptions  and  interpolations  from  the  old  version  which  crept 
in  on  this  general  acceptance ;  the  labours  of  Alcuin  and  later  writers  to  restore 
Jerome's  text ;  the  first  printed  copies  of  the  Latin  Bible  ;  the  impulse  given  by  the 
Tridentine  Council  to  the  forming  of  a  better  edition;  the  labours  of  the  Popes 
Pius  IV.,  Sixtus  v.,  and  finally  Clement  VIII. — this  entire  history  not  merely 
presents  to  the  special  inquirer  in  theology  many  perhaps  insoluble  problems  {e.g.^ 
whether  the  pre- Jeromian  version  was  really  only  one,  often  altered  in  the  course  of 
time,  or  more  probably,  whether  a  great  number  of  independent  versions  at  least 
of  separate  books  existed,  to  one  of  which,  called  the  Itala,  Augustine  gave  the 
preference),  but  it  is  also  of  the  highest  importance  for  the  exposition  and  textual 
criticism  of  the  Bible  ;  nay,  it  has  an  important  linguistic  interest.  For  the  Latin  of 
the  Bible  and  Church  became  an  independent  tongue,  an  abomination  indeed  in  the 
eyes  of  the  pedantic  Ciceronian  pedagogue,  but  in  point  of  fact  a  vigorous  idiom,  a 
necessary  and  new  vessel  for  new  religious  truth.  Out  of  it  the  modern  Eomance 
tongues  grew,  so  that  even  the  modern  philologist  finds  here  a  fruitful  field  for 
grammatical,  lexical,  and  phonetic  investigations."  Attention  is  called  to  a  tractate 
written  on  the  subject  by  E.  Nestle:  "  Ein  Jubilaum  der  lateinischen  Bibel" 
(Tubingen). 

The  Nicolaitans.  By  Leonhard  Seesemann,  Pastor  at  Kursiten,  Curland 
{Theol.  Stud.  u.  Krit.,  1893,  No.  1). — The  Nicolaitans  troubled  three  out  of  the 
seven  Churches  of  Revelation — Ephesus  (Rev.  ii.  6),  Pergamum  (ver.  15),  Thyatira 
(vers.  20,  24).  In  the  first  case  they  are  simply  named ;  in  the  second  they  are  named, 
and  their  doctrine  is  compared  to  that  of  Balaam  in  two  respects  ;  in  the  third  they 
are  not  named,  but  are  recognizable  by  the  same  two  features,  and  their  influence  is 
compared  to  that  of  Jezebel.  The  Nicolaitans  of  ver.  6  are  scarcely  identical  with  the 
**  evil  men  "  of  ver.  2,  for  in  the  latter  case  aorists  are  used,  in  the  former  the  present 
tense.  In  ver.  2  the  danger  is  past,  in  ver.  6  it  is  present.  It  is  easy  to  see  why 
Balaam  is  referred  to;  the  practices  of  the  Nicolaitans  are  similar  to  those  he 
recommended.  His  "  doctrine "  is  not  some  formal  teaching,  but  his  counsel. 
Some  have  thought  that  Nicolaitans  is  not  a  real  name,  but  merely  symbolical. 
Symbolical  of  what  ?  No  one  can  say.  No  hint  of  this  kind  is  given  in  ver.  6.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  ver.  20,  the  Old  Testament  Jezebel  seems  certainly  to  be  used  as  a 
symbol  of  the  Nicolaitan  sect  or  heresy.  Whether  a  woman  was  actually  the  leader 
in  the  evil  business  is  uncertain.  It  scarcely  seems  necessary  to  assume  this,  as 
the  symbolical  explanation  is  appropriate.  The  notion  that  Jezebel  was  the  wife  of 
the  angel  of  the  Church  may  be  put  aside  at  once.  A  second  Old  Testament 
example,  like  the  one  in  ver.  14,  is  natural.  "As  they  say,"  ver.  24,  i.e.,  the  Nico- 
laitans. The  mention  of  "burden"  probably  alludes  to  the  boasted  freedom  or 
licence  of  the  sect.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  two  characteristic  evils  mentioned 
in  all  three  accounts  are  among  those  forbidden  by  the  decree  of  the  Apostolic 
council  (Acts  xv.  29).  Some  have  wished  to  interpret  these  marks  figuratively  of 
spiritual  idolatry  and  unchastity,  but  without  reason  in  the  text,  as  others  have 
understood  by  "  fornication  "  marriage  within  forbidden  degrees.  We  have  to  do 
with  actual  unchastity  and  participation  in  idolatrous  feasts,  and  this  was  only 
possible  among  Gentile  Christians. 
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Asia  Minor,  where  these  Churches  were  situated,  was  the  scene  of  St.  Paul's 
labours.  Can  we  find  any  connection  between  Nicolaitan  errors  and  Paul's  teaching  ? 
We  can.  Paul  had  taught  emphatically  the  Christian's  freedom  from  the  law. 
Nicolaitanism  was  the  abuse  of  this  teaching,  it  was  essentially  antinomianism. 
Paul  expressly  warns  the  Church  of  Ephesus  against  false  teachers  (Acts  xx.  29) ; 
he  evidently  saw  the  germs  of  the  error  already  in  existence.  It  only  needed  the 
removal  of  his  personal  influence  for  the  development  to  be  seen.  We  do  not  indeed 
find  any  express  mention  of  Nicolaitans  elsewhere  in  the  New  Testament,  but  there 
are  references  to  kindred  errors  (see  Jude  4,  8,  10,  11,  19 ;  2  Peter  ii.  18  f.).  If  we 
suppose  these  Epistles  to  be  written  about  65  a.d.,  and  to  be  addressed  to  Churches 
in  Asia  Minor,  it  is  not  difficult  to  believe  that  a  few  years  would  suffice  for  these 
errors  to  be  taken  up  by  a  sect.  About  68  or  69,  then,  is  the  probable  date  of  the 
rise  of  the  sect. 

Among  the  later  writers  who  mention  the  sect  the  two  chief  are  Irenseus 
and  Clement  of  Alexandria,  who  write  independently,  and  whose  accounts  differ 
widely.  Irenaeus's  chief  work  belongs  to  the  last  quarter  of  the  second  century.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  in  his  early  life  he  had  known  Polycarp  of  Asia  Minor,  who 
was  a  disciple  of  John.  His  account  tallies  exactly  with  that  in  Eevelation  as  to  the 
two  evil  features,  and  he  adds  that  the  sect  sprang  from  and  was  named  after 
Nicolas,  one  of  the  Seven  in  Acts  vi.  He  says  of  them  also,  qui  indiscrete  vivunt 
....  nullam  differentiam  esse  docentes  in  moechando  et  idolothyton  edere,  &c. 
In  another  place  he  accuses  them  of  holding  the  error  first  sown  by  Cerinthus, 
an  early  Gnostic,  which  he  proceeds  to  describe.  This  can  scarcely  mean  that  they 
were  full-blown  Gnostics,  but  one  of  the  Gnostic  opinions  may  well  have  been  theirs. 
Gnosticism  held  that  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  fell  on  Jesus  at  His  baptism  and 
left  Him  before  His  death,  because  a  heavenly  nature  like  His  could  not  suffer  death. 
According  to  John,  one  of  the  marks  of  the  antichrist,  already  in  the  world,  was  the 
denial  that  the  Son  had  come  "  in  the  flesh  "  ;  He  came  by  water  "  in  water,"  but  not 
"  in  blood  "  (1  John  v.  6 ;  see  iv.  2,  3,  and  ii.  22).  If  the  Johannine  Epistles  were 
written  towards  the  close  of  the  first  century,  the  Nicolaitans  may  have  further 
developed  in  their  views.     Is  there  an  allusion  to  them  in  chap.  ii.  19  ? 

Clement's  reference  is  less  definite.  It  is  given  in  a  work  dating  about  200-203. 
He  evidently  does  not  believe  that  the  sect  originated  with  the  Nicolas  of  the  Acts. 
"  They  say  that  they  follow  Nicolas."  While  charging  them  with  the  worst 
licentiousness,  he  says  that  they  misunderstsood  reported  sayings  and  acts  of 
Nicolas,  which  he  proceeds  to  vindicate.  A  doubtful  tone  pervades  his  account — 
"  they  say"  (^ad),  "I  learn,"  "  I  think."  The  account  of  Irenaeus  in  its  simplicity 
and  directness  bears  the  stamp  of  truth.  He  does  not  give  his  authority,  but  it  is 
impossible  to  suppose  that  he  would  speak  so  definitely  without  good  reason. 
Clement's  account,  on  the  other  hand,  does  not  inspire  confidence.  He  recounts,  as 
authentic,  a  story  of  Nicolas  putting  away  his  wife,  "  because,  I  think,  he  was 
unwilling,  according  to  the  Lord's  saying,  to  serve  two  masters — ^lust  and  God," 
a  touch  of  early  asceticism. 

Later  writers  depend  in  their  references  to  the  subject  on  the  earlier  ones,  and 
give  us  no  additional  light.  The  disposition  was  to  father  Gnostic  tenets  generally  on 
the  Nicolaitans.  Tertullian's  two  references  in  his  de  praescr.  and  de  pudic.  are 
based  simply  on  the  Book  of  Revelation,  only  that  he  mentions  a  heresy  of  his  own 
day,  "  Gaiana  haeresis,"  which  was  a  revival  of  Nicolaitanism.  Hippolytus 
(Philosophumena)  is  more  diffuse.  He  speaks  confidently  of  Nicolas  as  the  author. 
Nicolas,  he  says,  fell  away  from  the  true  doctrine,  and  spread  the  two  evil  doctrines 
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mentioned.  He  also  ascribes  a  fully  developed  Gnosticism  to  Nicolas,  a  gross 
anachronism.  In  another  work  he  makes  Nicolas  teach  that  the  resurrection  is  past, 
so  denying  a  bodily  resurrection.  This  we  know  was  an  early  error  (2  Tim.  ii.  17, 18), 
although  Hippolytus  is  guilty  of  another  anachronism  in  making  Hymenseus  and 
Philetus  disciples  of  the  Nicolaitan  sect.  Epiphanius  also  gives  long  accounts  of  the 
subject,  but  supplies  nothing  new.  The  holding  of  the  same  views  by  different  bodies 
is  far  from  proving  a  common  historical  origin  or  outward  connection.  They  often 
have  a  common  root  in  heathen  associations,  but  nothing  more.  The  writer  gives 
references  in  later  writers  still,  but  they  are  of  little  value. 

Herr  Seesemann  thinks  that  the  sect  did  not  continue  in  a  separate  form  beyond 
the  close  of  the  first  century.  Eusebius  speaks  of  it  as  lasting  only  a  short  time. 
Irenaeus,  who  was  probably  born  about  115,  writes  as  if  it  belonged  to  the  past.  Its 
doctrines  may  have  continued  longer,  but  in  other  combinations  and  under  other 
names.  The  relation  of  the  sect  to  Gnosticism  has  been  greatly  exaggerated.  It 
may  most  justly  be  described  as  one  of  the  many  precursors  of  that  diversified 
system.  The  germs  of  Gnosticism  go  back  undoubtedly  to  Apostolic  days,  but 
nothing  more.  The  tendency  to  identify  Nicolaitanism  with  Gnosticism  has  led  some 
(e.^.,  Kurz)  to  adopt  the  notion  of  two  sects  of  the  name,  the  earlier  one  of  Eevelation, 
and  a  later  one  corresponding  to  the  Gnostic  Nicolaitanism  of  Church  Fathers  like 
Hippolytus,  but  without  reason.  The  testimony  of  Irenasus  disposes  of  this  notion. 
*'  We  accept  but  one  heresy  of  the  Nicolaitans,  arising  about  68  or  69,  and  disappear- 
ing again  in  this  form  toward  the  end  of  the  first  century." 

Lutheran  Views  of  Inspiration.  By  Pastor  L.  Staehlin,  Bayreuth  {Neue 
Kirchl.  Zeitschrift,  1892,  No.  7). — In  the  course  of  an  article  on  •*  Christianity  and 
Holy  Scripture,"  the  writer  gives  an  account  of  Lutheran  views,  past  and  present,  on  this 
subject.  It  seems  often  to  be  assumed  that  lax  views  on  inspiration,  such  as  are  not 
unknown  in  this  country,  are  universal  in  Germany,  but  it  is  not  so.  The  tendency, 
indeed,  in  Germany,  even  among  the  orthodox,  has  always  been  towards  freer  views, 
a  tendency  initiated  by  Luther  himself.  But  the  opinions  of  the  great  majority  of 
Lutheran  believers  are  not  very  different  from  those  of  other  Christian  Churches,  as 
Herr  Staehlin's  article  shows. 

The  Lutheran  and  Keformed  doctrine  of  inspiration  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
which  has  been  called  the  age  of  Protestant  scholasticism,  was  exceedingly  hard  and 
inflexible.  The  great  dogmatists  like  Gerhard  and  Quenstedt,  and  the  creeds,  taught 
verbal  and  literal  inspiration  in  the  harshest  form.  Even  the  Hebrew  vowels,  the 
signs  of  which  were  not  invented  till  later  days,  were  said  to  be  inspired.  This 
doctrine,  with  its  extreme  consequences,  is  traced  to  the  identifying  of  revelation  and 
the  organ  of  revelation,  and  to  the  refusal  to  acknowledge  any  mode  of  Divine 
teaching  but  of  Scripture.  The  writers  of  Scripture  were  simply  God's  hand  and 
pen ;  they  were  not  really  authors,  but  writers  at  Divine  dictation.  The  human 
factor  was  thus  suppressed.  Such  a  view,  while  professing  to  magnify  inspiration, 
really  abolishes  it,  because,  as  the  word  indicates,  inspiration  is  an  inward,  spiritual 
thing.  Mere  capacity  for  writing  at  another's  dictation  is  not  inspiration.  Yet  the 
writer  acknowledges  the  energy  with  which  this  doctrine  asserted,  even  exaggerated, 
the  Divine  character  of  Scripture.  We  have  seen  the  same  exaggeration  in  regard  to 
Christ's  person.  "  The  old  dogmatists  by  treating  this  truth  in  a  one-sided,  abstract 
way,  apart  from  the  concrete  unity  in  which  it  is  imited  with  its  counterpart,  and 
pushing  it  to  an  extreme,  bring  it  into  contradiction  with  itself." 

It  was  a  misfortune  that  the  dissolution  of  this  old  dogma  was  brought  about  by 
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means  of  Kationalism,  because  Eationalists,  while  casting  away  the  accidental  error, 
cast  away  also  the  essential  truth.  "  A  more  normal  course  would  have  been,  if  the 
dogmatic  doctrine  had  been  led  by  an  internal  movement  out  of  its  own  resources  to 
go  beyond  the  inadequate  form  in  which  it  had  been  temporarily  fixed,  to  hberate  it 
from  itself,  and  attain  a  true  and  more  adequate  expression  of  its  meaning."  "  So 
far  as  Rationalism  protested  against  untrue  forms  it  was  partially  in  the  right ;  in 
this  sense  it  even  fought  for  the  truth.  But  so  far  as  it  did  not  preserve  the  bases  of 
sound  progress,  but  worked  against  such  bases,  it  was  an  element  of  revolutionary 
destruction."  In  the  present  century  a  new  theology  has  sprung  up,  closely  followed 
by  a  new  Rationalism,  "  which  works  with  more  comprehensive  and  effective  means, 
and  which  seems  more  plausible  as  a  system  of  truth  and  reconciliation,  as  it  has 
learnt  something  from  history,  avoids  many  of  the  weaknesses  of  the  older  Rationalism, 
adds  to  its  resources  many  positive  elements,  especially  from  Schleiermacher's  system 
of  doctrine,  and  despite  all  its  leaning  to  the  realistic  and  empirical  tendency  of  the 
age,  seems  also  to  meet  the  ideal  and  religious  needs  of  the  heart,  and  to  have  on 
its  side  the  humane  and  historical  spirit  of  the  day."  Its  tendency  is  to  accentuate 
the  human  and  historical  side  of  Holy  Scripture.  Rationalism  now  goes  to  the 
opposite  extreme  to  the  old  orthodoxy,  treating  the  Bible  as  the  product  of  free 
human  activity.  "  However  it  may  celebrate  the  incomparable  worth  of  the  Bible, 
it  remains  a  human  book.  As  such,  it  shares  in  the  frailty  of  everything  human,  and 
is  laden  with  the  defects  and  failings  inherent  in  all  human  work ;  inspiration  and 
immunity  from  error  are  things  of  the  past." 

This  brief  review  brings  to  light  the  duty  of  the  present  to  unite  the  factors  kept 
apart  by  former  extremes.  Some  would  fain  return  to  the  old  dogmatic  position,  but 
this  is  impossible,  and,  if  it  were  possible,  would  divorce  the  thought  of  the  Church 
from  the  thought  of  the  times.  Salvation  is  not  to  be  found  in  that  direction.  The 
aim  of  the  dogmatists  was  right  enough ;  their  error  was  less  harmful  than  the  opposite 
one ;  their  method  was  at  fault.  The  writer  then  enumerates  some  signs  of  the  human 
element  in  Scripture — its  gradual  progress,  the  use  of  the  ordinary  methods  of  authors, 
the  resemblance  of  Scripture  history  to  other  history,  the  different  styles.  "  All 
New  Testament  writers  write  the  Greek  of  their  time.  And  their  writings  are  mostly 
occasional,  and  bear  the  stamp  of  the  occasions  which  gave  rise  to  them.  They  speak 
from  their  age  to  their  age.  So  the  Old  Testament  authors  show  a  rich  gradation  of 
literary  style,  from  the  compact,  granite-like  style  of  Moses,  to  the  softer,  looser 
manner  of  later  days.  In  the  lyrical  parts,  in  the  psahns  and  elegies,  the  authors 
express  their  own  moods,  their  personal  feelings."  On  the  other  hand,  the  presence 
of  the  working  of  the  Divine  Spirit  is  also  to  be  held. 

No  perfect  definition  of  inspiration,  z.e.,  one  doing  justice  to  all  the  facts  of  the 
case,  has  ever  been  found,  or  perhaps  ever  will  be.  Christianity  has  done  without 
,one  for  nineteen  centuries.  The  best  definitions  are  merely  approximations.  Pastor 
Staehlin's  remarks  touch  the  core  of  the  problem.  "  We  must  think  of  the  relation  of 
the  two  elements  as  a  living  interpenetration,  so  that  the  Divine  working  is  realized 
in  the  human  production,  while  the  human  production  rests  on  Divine  working.  And 
this  applies  not  merely  to  the  matter  or  contents,  but  also  to  the  form.  We  cannot 
mechanically  separate  form  and  matter  from  each  other,  but  both  are  Divine  and 
human  at  the  same  time.  The  sacred  authors  are  empowered  by  the  Spirit  of  God  to 
utter  what  they  say  in  these  particular  words  found  in  their  writings,  but  these  words 
are  not  dictated  to  them,  but  are  their  own  production.  We  have  an  analogy  in  the 
experience,  that  just  in  moments  of  highest  spiritual  tension  the  right  word  sought 
by  the  man,  when  suggested,  is  just  as  much  given  to  him  as  found  through  his  own 
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effort.  Precisely  on  this  unity  of  the  two  factors  rests  the  peculiarity  of  the  Scripture 
word,  its  inimitableness,  and  the  fresh,  living  force  with  which  it  ever  anew  touches 
our  spirit.  It  often  happens  that  in  other  writings  of  the  highest  genius  and  worth, 
in  continuous  occupation  with  them,  we  feel  the  limit  imposed  by  the  individuality  of 
the  author  ;  we  reach  a  point  where  the  author's  particular  style  becomes  a  mannerism. 
Such  a  feeling  never  occurs  as  to  the  Bible  ;  it  never  becomes  monotonous  and  tedious. 
The  reason  is  that  here  the  individual  element  is  the  organ  of  the  universal,  and  of  an 
unexhausted  fulness  which  springs  from  the  infinite  life  of  the  Divine  Spirit.  We 
have  the  feeling  that  here  something  touches  us  which  in  unvarying  originality  flows 
from  the  infinite  creative  power  of  the  Godhead  itself,  and  which  yet  approaches  us 
with  an  individual  limitation.  But  we  always  feel  also  that  the  word  of  Scripture 
is  not  merely  an  object  of  mystic  contemplation,  but  a  power  of  God  to  salvation.  It 
is  the  heart  of  eternal,  redeeming  love  approaching  us  in  speech." 

The  writer  admits  the  possibility  of  error  in  secondary  matters  in  Scripture,  but 
his  language  is  measured  in  comparis6n  with  much  that  we  read  elsewhere.  "  But  if 
it  should  turn  out  that  there  are  inexact,  or  even  defective  and  erroneous,  things  in 
the  Bible,  this  will  not  perplex  us.  We  shall  indeed  always  guard  against  hastily 
concluding  that  there  is  an  error  in  any  particular  place,  but  we  shall  not  say  that 
the  Bible  is  raised  above  all  possibility  of  defect  and  error ;  we  shall  not  say  that  if 
once  the  possibility  of  an  error  in  Holy  Scripture  is  confessed  it  ceases  to  be  God's 
Word.  We  are  sure  that  Scripture  is  the  standard  of  the  Christian  Church,  but  it  is 
so  in  regard  to  saving  truth.  By  this  we  must  judge  how  far  the  inspiration  of  the 
Bible  extends.  The  Bible  contains  much  which  belongs  to  us,  or  a  sphere  of 
outward  knowledge."  After  admitting  the  possibility  of  mistake  here,  he  continues, 
"  If  this  is  conceded,  the  Bible  is  not  a  human  book  full  of  mistakes  and  errors  ;  but 
we  have  only  the  freedom  from  error  which  is  to  be  ascribed  to  it  taken  in  the  limita- 
tion in  which  it  is  really  found,  and  in  which  alone  it  has  a  religious  interest  for  us. 
The  Bible  remains  to  us  the  inspired  record  of  Divine  revelation,  although  by  its 
inspiration  the  natural  knowledge  of  the  authors  was  not  negatived,  and  from  the 
latter  things  may  find  expression  which  are  open  to  the  possibility  of  error.  This 
feature  of  course  belongs  to  the  servant  form  of  Holy  Writ.  Even  it  bears  the 
heavenly  treasure  in  earthen  vessels.  But  this  is  very  far  from  implying  that  we 
should  cease  to  extol  the  majesty  of  Scripture.  Even  of  the  servant  form, of  Jesus  it 
is  said.  We  saw  His  glory,  and  through  the  veil  of  a  servant  form  shines  the  glory 
of  the  Divine  Word." 

In  the  Old  Testament  especially  we  may  learn  much  from  criticism,  and  we 
should  be  thankful  for  every  addition  to  our  knowledge.  Popular  notions  often  need 
correction.  What  we  are  urged  strenuously  to  resist  is  the  effort  to  tm-n  the  Old 
Testament  revelation  into  natural  history,  for  in  that  case  the  New  Testament  will 
imdergo  the  same  fate.  The  New  looks  back  to  the  Old  as  completion  to  anticipation, 
•'  We  cannot  resolve  this  previous  history  into  a  natural  development  without  thereby 
pronouncing  doom  on  the  New  Testament  history,  and  declaring  the  Christian  faith 
itself  to  be  an  illusion.  But  we  are  absolutely  and  without  reserve  sure  of  the  truth 
of  Christianity,  and  from  this  it  follows  that  the  view  of  Old  Testament  history 
mentioned  has  no  truth,  contradicting  the  essential  teaching  of  the  Christian  faith 
itself."  The  writer  goes  on  to  speak  of  the  just  Nemesis  which  overtakes  despisers  of 
the  Old  Testament  revelation.  They  lose  the  power  to  understand  it;  it  eludes 
their  search,  and  is  dumb  before  their  questionings.  In  presence  of  the  frivolities  of 
arrogant  criticism  "  the  Old  Testament  remains  in  its  sacred  still  majesty,  like  the 
God  it  proclaims,  surrounded  with  darkness,  veiled  in  clouds,  from  which,  however, 
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the  entire  glory  of  God's  revelation  bursts  forth  Hke  lightning."  The  key  that  admits 
to  the  inner  sanctuary  of  Old  Testament  revelation  is  a  hearty  Christian  faith.  It  is 
a  pity  that  once  this  was  often  found  without  historical  knowledge — "  yet,  historical 
without  spiritual  intelligence  will  miss  the  import  of  the  Old  Testament." 

"  In  what  way  the  act  of  inspiration  is  to  be  defined  is  a  question  of  theology, 
not  of  Christian  faith.  But  since  Holy  Scripture  is  on  one  side  the  work  of  God's 
Spirit,  and  on  the  other  its  actual  structure  shows  that  it  is  the  product  of  free  human 
labour,  it  foUows  that  the  course  of  inspiration  is  to  be  viewed  as  the  unity  of  Divine 
influence  with  free  human  activity.  Accordingly  no  doctrine  of  inspiration  will 
answer  its  purpose  by  which  either  the  Divine  or  the  human  factor  in  the  origin  of 
Holy  Scripture,  or  the  unity  of  the  two,  is  impaired." 
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The  Theology  of  Julius  Kaftan.  C.  Favre  {Bevue  de  Theologie). — Of  all  the 
theologians  of  the  present  day  who  belong,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  to  the  new 
school.  Kaftan  appears  to  us  to  be  the  one  who  does  greatest  justice  to  the  historical 
revelation  on  which  Christianity  is  founded,  and  to  the  requirements  both  of  religious 
faith  and  of  theological  science.  We  freely  admit  that  we  feel  bound  to  dissent  from 
some  of  his  utterances,  especially  on  the  subject  of  the  pre-existence  of  Christ.  But, 
for  all  that,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  he  does  justice  to  revelation  ;  for  he 
regards  Christianity  as  indissolubly  connected  in  all  its  parts  with  the  person  and 
work  of  Christ — the  Saviour,  who  "  died  for  our  sins,  and  rose  again  for  our  justifi- 
cation," acquires  in  his  system  the  central  place  which  faith  claims  for  Him.  The 
fact  that  this  is  so  naturally  recommends  this  theologian  to  the  favourable  judgment 
of  the  Church.  We  find  it  very  interesting  to  observe  how  he  is  able  to  find  a  solid 
foundation  for  some  of  the  fundamental  data  of  Christianity  in  modern  theological 
science  ;  and  it  is  also  gratifying  to  see  that  he  brings  forward  into  full  light  some 
subjects,  such  as  the  idea  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  which  are  prominent  in  the 
teaching  of  Jesus  Christ,  but  which,  in  traditional  dogmatic  teaching,  had  fallen  into 
the  background,  or  had  been  completely  ignored. 

In  1881  Kaftan  published  his  work  entitled  The  Essence  of  Beligion,  and  in  1889 
that  entitled  The  Truth  of  the  Christian  Beligion.  The  latter  work  is  by  far  the 
more  important  and  explicit  of  the  two.  The  first  half  of  the  book  turns  upon 
dogma,  and  the  thesis  which  he  develops  is,  that  it  is  philosophy  which  has  determined 
the  form  of  dogma,  but  that  its  substance  comes  from  revelation.  To  quote  his  own 
words  :  "  Nothing  could  have  been  further  from  the  thoughts  of  the  early  apologists 
than  to  wish  to  unite  Christian  faith  with  pagan  philosophy.  The  sole  object  which 
they  had  in  view  was  to  set  forth  and  defend  their  conception  of  the  Christian  faith. 
But  it  is  equally  certain  that  their  scientific  labours,  as  such,  and  therefore  the  forms 
into  which  they  cast  dogmas,  were  determined  by  the  philosophy  of  their  time.  If 
Tatian,  Irenseus,  and  Tertullian  condemn  the  philosophy  of  the  ancients  as  the  source 
of  all  error,  this  contradiction  is  only  apparent :  they  assail,  not  the  form,  but  the 
subject-matter  of  that  philosophy."  In  short,  a  glance  at  patristic  theology  proves 
that  the  theological  labours  of  the  Fathers  are  on  the  same  lines  as  the  conceptions 
of  the  philosophers  which  they  attack.     How,  indeed,  could  it  have  been  otherwise  ? 
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There  is,  therefore,  an  appeal  from  dogmas  coloured  and  moulded  by  systems  of 
philosophy  in  ancient  and  mediaeval  times  to  the  revelation  which  supplied  them 
with  subject-matter  on  which  to  work. 

If  dogmas,  therefore,  are  to  be  thus  accounted  for,  nothing  can  be  falser  than  to 
see  in  them  the  prolongation  in  direct  line,  so  to  speak,  of  the  declarations  of  Holy 
Scripture.  If  they  owe  their  form  to  the  influence  of  variable  and  imperfect  systems 
of  human  philosophy,  they  cannot  be  elevated  to  the  level  of  authority  from  which 
the  inspired  writers  speak  to  men.  The  fact  that  there  are  points  of  contact  between 
them  and  the  New  Testament  does  not  counteract  the  human  and  fallible  elements 
they  contain.  Since  dogmas  are  not  a  continuation  of  lines  marked  out  by  the  Biblical 
writings,  the  Keformation  has  the  great  merit  of  breaking — in  principle,  at  least — 
with  the  past,  and  of  returning  to  the  Scriptures  as  the  sole  rule  of  faith.  To  pre- 
tend, as  some  theologians  do,  that  Holy  Scripture  is  the  first  link  in  the  development 
of  dogma,  is  to  make  the  Biblical  writings  no  longer  the  sole  rule  of  faith,  but  the 
beginning  of  ecclesiastical  tradition. 

How,  then,  can  we  conceive  of  the  authority  of  Holy  Scripture  without,  on  the 
one  hand,  making  it  the  beginning  of  the  process  of  the  development  of  dogma,  which 
would  be  virtually  to  deny  the  unique  character  of  revelation  ;  and  on  the  other  hand, 
without  obscuring  the  true  character  of  revelation — that  of  the  manifestation  of  God 
in  Christ,  and  not  a  mere  disclosure  of  supernatural  truths  ?  According  to  Kaftan, 
the  only  idea  of  authority  which  corresponds  to  the  true  contents  of  revelation  is  as 
follows  :  Holy  Scripture  is  for  us  Christians  the  supreme  authority  in  matters  of  faith ; 
but  it  is  not  a  source  of  supernatural  knowledge :  it  is  a  collection  of  historical 
documents.  Scripture  has  supreme  authority  because  it  contains  the  history  of  the 
revelation  of  God — the  revelation  which  is  at  the  foundation  of  the  Christian  Church. 
It  is  not  a  question  of  supernatural  knowledge  which  the  reason  can  apprehend,  but 
rather  of  a  revelation  of  God  in  Christ,  to  which  our  will  and  our  whole  being  ought 
to  submit.  The  unity  of  the  Apostolic  writings  and  their  authority  ought  to  be 
sought,  not  in  a  certain  measure  of  knowledge  common  to  all,  but  in  the  submission 
of  all  to  Jesus  Christ — if,  indeed,  it  is  true  that  the  end  of  revelation  is  not  to  enrich 
our  knowledge,  but  to  rectify  the  will,  and  thus  to  control  the  whole  of  our  being. 

What,  then,  is  the  task  of  dogmatic  theology  ?  Not  simply.  Kaftan  says,  to  draw 
dogmas  directly  from  the  Bible,  for  we  must  distinguish  between  Christ,  the  bearer  of 
the  perfect  revelation,  and  Holy  Scripture,  which  is  the  only  historical  document  that 
testifies  to  this  revelation.  It  is  with  Him  rather  than  with  it  that  we  have  to  do. 
Christian  dogmatics  should  not  pass  from  faith  to  knowledge,  in  the  scholastic  sense 
of  these  words,  but  should  be  a  simple  exposition  of  the  objects  of  faith.  The  great 
mistake  of  ancient  dogmatics  was  in  leaning  upon  speculative  reason ;  setting  out 
from  ideas  of  the  absolute,  and  infinite,  and  of  causality,  it  professed  to  give  a 
scientific  knowledge  of  the  objects  of  faith.  In  reality  this  conception  brought  along 
with  it  an  impoverishment  of  the  Christian  religion.  The  Eeformation  set  the  nature 
of  faith  in  a  true  light,  and  dogmatic  theology  needs  to  be  harmonized  with  that 
standpoint.  "When  that  is  done,  dogmas  become,  not  a  mere  department  of  intel- 
lectual knowledge,  but  a  rule  for  the  inner  life  of  the  Christian,  and  adhesion  to  them 
is  manifested  by  the  submission  of  the  heart  to  that  rule,  or,  at  least,  by  an  aspiration 
after  that  ideal. 

It  is  not  knowledge,  as  Plato  taught,  which  confers  on  us  the  possession  of  the 
summum  honum.  No.  The  highest  good  is  found  in  the  possession  of  the  kingdom 
of  heaven.  That  kingdom  comes  in  with  Christ.  He  makes  us  partakers  of  the 
Divine  life  by  bringing  redemption  and  reconciliation  with  God.     He  fills  up  the 
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abyss  which  sin  created  between  God  and  us.  His  resurrection  is  the  pledge  that 
His  work  is  efiGicacious  and  eternal.  The  task  of  Christian  apologetics  is  to  show  that 
the  idea  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  founded  by  Christ  and  in  Him,  is  the  most  reasonable 
and  attractive  idea  of  the  supreme  good  after  which  humanity  longs.  The  old  theory 
was,  that  the  mind  of  man  seeks  after  absolute  truth ;  the  modern,  that  the  heart 
seeks  after  God,  that  the  conscience  wounded  by  sin  desires  a  Saviour.  In  this  way 
the  words  of  Pascal  find  realization:  "The  purpose  of  the  Christian  faith  is  to 
establish  two  great  truths,  that  of  the  corruption  of  human  nature,  and  that  of 
redemption  through  Christ," 

We  shall  be  glad  if  this  imperfect  sketch  will  have  the  effect  of  directing  the 
attention  of  some  of  our  readers  to  the  writings  of  Kaftan ;  for  the  Berlin  professor 
speaks  with  a  weight  and  an  authority  which  are  bound  to  make  his  voice  heard 
a,bove  the  din  of  conflict  which  fills  the  theological  schools  of  our  time. 
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Eeligion  and  the  Supernatural.  By  Prof.  C.  W.  Opzoomer. — Since  the  death 
of  Mr.  Cornelis  Willem  Opzoomer,  on  the  22nd  of  August  last,  sketches  of  his 
■career  have  appeared  in  the  principal  Dutch  magazines,  both  theological  and  literary, 
d  his  connection  with  the  beginnings  of  the  Modern  Tendency  in  the  theology  of 
Holland  has  been  once  more  discussed.  As  might  be  expected,  the  "In  Memoriam  " 
notice  by  Mr.  W.  C.  van  Manen,  in  the  Theologisch  Tijdschrift  for  November,  is 
appreciative  and  sympathetic.  Although  not  a  theologian  by  profession,  Opzoomer 
was  one  of  the  original  founders  of  the  Broad  Church  Party  in  Holland,  and  for 
many  years  he  was  in  some  respects  the  most  influential  exponent  of  its  views. 
Born  at  Rotterdam  on  20th  September,  1821,  he  was  educated  at  the  University  of 
Leyden,  where  he  graduated  in  Law  and  also  in  Letters.  Immediately  thereafter  he 
was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Utrecht,  where  for 
more  than  a  generation  he  lectured  on  the  History  of  Philosophy,  Logic,  Metaphysics, 
and  Psychology.  Being  a  man  of  great  intellectual  activity,  an  eloquent  speaker, 
and  a  brilliant  all-round  scholar,  he  from  the  first  attracted  large  numbers  of 
students  to  his  class-room,  and  the  general  public  attended  his  open  prelections  with 
great  avidity.  By  his  academical  lectures  and  his  numerous  publications  he  thus,  for  a 
long  period,  exercised  even  greater  influence  upon  the  educated  classes  of  his 
untrymen  than  the  professional  theologians  who  were  associated  with  him  in  the 
ew  movement,  and  most  of  whom  have  predeceased  him — such  men  as  Scholten 
6  dogmatist,  Rauwenhoff  the  historian,  and  Kuenen  the  Biblical  critic. 

But  as  time  passed,  and  after  a  vigorous  reaction  had  set  in  against  the  so-called 
*  modern  "  theology,  and  especially  after  its  advocates  had  become  separated  into 
ivergent,  if  not  opposing,  parties,  the  popularity  of  Opzoomer  began  to  wane,  and 
r  many  years  he  found  himself  in  the  position  of  one  who  had  outlived  his  useful- 
.ess,  and  whose  influence  was  somewhat  of  a  spent  force.  Nevertheless,  not  only 
s  he  contributed  largely  to  the  advancement  of  theological  science,  and  done  much 
mould  the  religious  life  of  his  contemporaries,  but  much  of  his  teaching  has  become 
art  and  parcel  of  the  current  thought  of  the  Netherlands,  and  finds  continual 
xpression  both  in  the  pulpit  and  in  the  press. 
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It  is  impossible  in  a  few  pages  to  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  Opzoomer's  teachings 
even  in  the  department  of  religion.  His  writings  are  scattered  through  numerous 
volumes,  besides  countless  pamphlets  and  addresses.  He  was,  however,  a  systematic 
and  methodical  worker,  and  was  careful  to  sum  up  the  results  of  his  arguments  in 
clear  and  intelligible  propositions,  so  that  there  never  was  any  doubt  as  to  what  he 
was  aiming  at.  Perhaps  the  two  theological  subjects  which  occupied  most  of  his- 
attention  were  the  supernatural  and  miraculous,  and  the  nature  and  essence  of 
religion,  and  to  these  subjects  the  following  extracts  from  his  writings  are  accordingly 
conjSned. 

In  an  introductory  address  to  his  students  in  which  he  sought  to  explain  and 
defend  what  he  called  "  the  spirit  of  the  new  tendency,"  he  concluded  as  follows  : — 
*'  The   list  of  complaints  against  our  position  is  certainly  large  enough.      But  we 
are  neither  surprised  at  this,  nor  at  the  result.     Was  it  not  said  of  Jesus  Himself : 
Behold    a    gluttonous    man    and    a    wine    bibber?      "Why    should    it    surprise  us, 
then,  if  our  doctrine  should  be  represented  as  a  doctrine   of  the  belly,  of  eating 
and   drinking  ?      But  what    in    fact    is    the    groimd    of    these   accusations  ?      Do 
we  really  acknowledge  that  there  is  nothing  certain  except  that  which  is  material, 
and  which  falls  under  the  domain  of  the  senses  ?     The  contrary  is  true.     Alongside 
sensual  perception  we  place  another  perception  which  has  nothing  in  common  with 
the  senses ;  and  alongside  the  body  we  acknowledge  the  spirit — a  dualism  that  has 
been  made   sufficiently  offensive  to  us  by  others.      Do  we  willingly  sacrifice  the 
difference  between  good  and  evil  ?     The  contrary  is  true.     We  appeal  to  the  moral 
sentiment,  which  is  part  of  a  man's  being ;  and  in  order  to  judge,  in  particular  cases^ 
what  must  be  called  good,  and  what  evil,  we  take  heed  to  fruits,  being  convinced 
that  a  bad  tree  can  never  bring  forth  good  fruit.      Have  we  abandoned  belief  in 
the  immortality  of  the  soul  ?     The  contrary  is  true.     Just  in  order  that  there  should 
be  room  for  this  belief  we  congratulate  ourselves   on  being  able  to   cling  to  the 
independence  and  personality  of  the  soul.     Do  we  cast  aside  religion,  and  do  we 
deify  man  ?     The  contrary  is  true.      Eeligion  is  as  inseparable  from  our  nature  as 
are  appreciation  of  the  beautiful,  acknowledgment   of  obligation,  or  even  pleasure 
in  enjoyment ;  and  therefore  alongside  the  sentiment  of  good  and  evil,  of  beauty  and 
morality,  we  recognize  in  man's  inmost  being  a  religious  sentiment  which  continually 
bears  witness  to  him  of  God.     Do  we  make  a  mock  of  Christianity,  or  of  its  great 
Founder  ?     The  contrary  is  true.     Our  greatest  adversary  must  confess  that  we  hold 
our  teaching  to  be  Christian,  to  be,  indeed,  pre-eminently  Christian,  well  fitted  for 
developing  Christianity  and  continuing  the  Reformation.     Our  adversary  himself  must 
confess  that  in  Christ  we  revere  the  pattern  of  self-denying  love,  the  great  teacher 
of  humanity ;  that  we  admire  and  love  Him,  call  ourselves  by  His  name,  and  even 
appear  as  preachers  of  His  Gospel.     Wherein,  then,  does  the  enormity  of  our  teach- 
ing consist  ?     How  are  we  undermining  morality  and  religion  ?     Why  are  we  called 
man-worshippers  and  God-forsakers  ?     Simply  because  we  declare  the  supernatural 
and  the  improbable  to  be  incredible  in  the  history  of  Jesus,  just  as  in  the  whole 
history  of  all  times  and  all  peoples.      Because  we  think  that  what  is  natural  and 
clearly  comprehensible  in  His  life  has  been  adorned   and  glorified  by  legend,  as  in 
the  case  of   thousands  of   others,  with  a  number  of  narratives  to  which  historical 
criticism,  here  even  less  than  elsewhere,  can  attach  no  credence.     That  is  our  great 
sin ;  that  we   recognize  in  the  Christ  of  the  Gospels  a  mortal  as  well  as  an  im- 
mortal  part;   that   we    surrender  the    wonder-worker  and   the  prophet  in  order  to 
preserve    all  the  purer  the  true  man,  the  wise,  the  great  teacher  of  morality  and 
religion.     In  this  alone  are  we  God-forsakers  that  we  confess  a  God  of  order,  not 
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of  disorder.  The  whole  list  of  our  misdeeds  is  summed  up  in  this  single  offence — 
we  reject  miracles.  All  cur  moral  and  religious  heresies  resolve  themselves  into 
one  historical  proposition — it  may  be  just,  or  it  may  be  unjust — this  namely,  That 
in  Palestine,  eighteen  centuries  ago,  many  things  happened  otherwise  than  is  re- 
ported in  the  narratives  that  have  come  down  to  our  time."  ^ 

Returning  to  the  subject  of  miracles,  in  reply  to  an  attack  made  upon  him  by 
Mr.  Groen  van  Prinsterer,  the  leader  of  the  Confessional  Party  in  the  Dutch  Reformed 
Church,  Opzoomer  asks :  "  What  is  the  meaning  of  this  expression,  '  We  deny 
miracles '  ?  Do  we  dispute  the  existence  of  what  men  are  accustomed  to  call  the 
great  miracles  of  creation  ?  There  is  no  one  who  thinks  of  disputing  such  a  thing. 
And  yet  many  pages  have  been  written  against  us  in  order  to  teach  us  that  nature 
around  contains  thousands  of  miracles,  and  that  even  man  and  human  life  are  one 
great  miracle.  As  if  we  did  not  know  it,  and  had  not  loudly  acknowledged  it 
everywhere  1  Who  would  dare  deny  that  the  world  is  full  of  miracles — full  of 
what  awakens  both  our  surprise  and  admiration  ?  Who  would  dare  deny  that 
the  circuit  of  what  is  understood  by  us  in  the  universe — understood  as  a  whole  in  the 
connection  of  its  causes  and  consequences — although  it  widens  from  day  to  day,  is 
inconceivably  small  in  comparison  with  the  endless  number  of  phenomena  which  we 
do  not  understand,  which  remain  to  us  enigmatical,  miraculous,  mysterious  ? 
In  this  sense  of  the  word  we  see  everywhere  miracles,  mysteries ;  and  while  cheerfully 
casting  aside  all  the  miracles  and  mysteries  of  the  Church,  we  re-echo  the  words  of 
our  truly  pious  and  deeply  lamented  poet" — 

*  Lo,  what  a  miracle  is  life, 
And  what  a  mystery  is  death  !  * 

"  And  in  this  sense  God  is  to  us  the  mystery  and  the  miracle  'par  excellence.  For 
He  it  is  of  whom  we  continually  confess  :  He  is  great,  and  we  comprehend  Him  not. 
We  fail  to  comprehend  Him  just  because  He  is  great,  much  too 'great  for  us  who  so 
often  go  wrong  in  the  smallest  questions  of  life.  We  represent  Him  to  ourselves 
under  all  sorts  of  images  and  in  all  sorts  of  forms,  and  we  exhaust  the  resources  of 
our  language  to  form  for  ourselves  a  conception  of  Him,  but  in  vain.  He  dwells  in 
unapproachable  brightness.  Our  eye,  which  is  blinded  by  the  rays  of  His  sun,  need 
not  attempt  to  gaze  into  the  eternal  source  of  all  light. 

"  We  deny  the  supernatural.  What  is  the  meaning  of  that  expression  ?  Do  we 
admit  nothing  that  is  above  nature  ?  Is  there  nothing  that  exists  for  us  besides 
nature  ?  The  contrary  is  true,  even  although  we  use  the  word  in  its  widest  sense  as 
embracing  all  finite  phenomena,  even  those  of  the  world  of  mind.  We  acknowledge 
a  personal  cause  of  nature,  upon  which  it  is  completely  dependent,  and  by  whose 

i  power  it  is  so  guided  in  every  moment  of  time,  that  if  it  were  possible  to  imagine  the 
withdrawal  of  this  power  for  a  single  instant,  we  should  be  obliged  to  postulate  the 
*nd  of  its  existence.  We  acknowledge  the  working  of  this  cause  in  all  the  phenomena 
[of  nature,  so  that  we  can  repeat  with  Paul :  *  The  invisible  things  of  Him  from  the 
creation  of  the  world  are  clearly  seen,  being  imderstood  by  the  things  that  are  made, 
«ven  His  eternal  power  and  Godhead.'  ^  It  is  thus  that  we  acknowledge  the 
Bupernatural,  a  God  above  nature  ;  the  supernatural  in  the  natural,  the  power  of  God 
in  the  things  of  the  world.  The  only  thing  that  we  deny  is  the  interference  of  the 
supernatural  with  nature,  as  if  at  one  time  nature  may  work  alone  without  God,  and 
t  another  that  God  may  work  contrary  to  nature.     The  one  as  well  as  the  other  we 

1  De  geest  der  nieuwe  rigting,  pp.  21-24. 
2  P.  A.  De  Geuestet.  ^  Romans  i.  20. 
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hold  to  be  absurd,  because,  in  the  first  case,  the  dependence  of  the  world  is  denied, 
and  at  best,  in  deistical  fashion,  mention  may  be  made  of  a  creator  of  the  world,  never 
of  a  sustainer  of  the  universe ;  and  because,  in  the  second  case,  the  world  is 
conceived  of  as  being  not  only  not  dependent  upon  God,  but  even  as  at  variance  with 
God.  For  us  there  exists  no  isolated  miracle,  for  to  us  all  is  miracle.  For  us  there 
is  no  interference  on  the  part  of  God,  because  to  us  all  is  the  working  of  Divine 
power. 

"  But  is  it  not  just  possible  that  what  is  usually  called  a  miracle  in  the  sense  of  an 
interference  of  God  in  nature  may  have  actually  happened — for  instance,  the  raising 
of  the  dead,  the  turning  of  water  into  wine,  birth  from  a  virgin,  and  such  like  ?  Is  it 
not  possible  that  all  this  occurred  as  God's  natural  working,  although  we  have  no 
longer  any  right  on  that  account  to  speak  of  God's  interference  ?  Must  the 
appropriateness  of  an  act  remain  without  influence  on  its  reception  or  rejection  ? 
To  all  these  questions  our  answer  is  ready.  We  no  longer  speak  of  possibility  or 
impossibility  in  this  strictest  sense  in  which  the  last  idea  exhibits  an  inconsistency 
recognized  by  our  reason.  We  use  the  words  in  an  empirical  sense.  Whenever  we 
call  an  act  impossible  we  simply  mean  to  say  that  it  is  improbable  in  the  highest 
degree,  and  therefore  for  us  unworthy  of  belief.  We  do  not  decide  what  would  have 
happened  if  circumstances  had  been  other  than  they  were  :  we  merely  ask  what  has 
actually  happened.  Although  we  might  admit  that  it  is  quite  conceivable  that 
something  which  had  the  taste  of  water  when  in  one  condition  might  have  the 
taste  of  wine  in  another  ;  although  we  might  hold  it  to  be  conceivable  that  a  dead 
man  may  be  brought  under  conditions  so  entirely  peculiar,  and  subjected  to  influences 
so  entirely  exceptional,  th^t  life  returns  to  his  body ;  still,  we  continue  to  assert  that 
while  we  are  not  in  a  position  to  say  that  the  thing  cannot  happen,  at  any  rate  we 
are  in  a  position  to  say  that  it  did  not  so  happen. 

"  And  what  is  it  that  enables  us  to  do  this  ?  Nothing  else  but  the  regularity 
which  we  observe  in  nature,  and  which  so  completely  convinces  our  reason  that  we 
do  not  doubt  of  its  existence,  even  when  it  lies  beyond  the  reach  of  our  perception. 
Everything  centres  in  this  question  :  Is  there  such  regularity  ?  Is  there  in  nature  a 
connection  between  phenomena,  so  that  if  one  returns,  we  may  and  must  expect  the 
return  of  the  other,  and  hence  of  all  ?  Or  are  they  so  completely  disconnected  that 
any  one  may  follow  upon  any  other,  no  matter  of  what  kind  it  be?  Is  God's 
working  in  nature  a  working  of  order,  or  is  it  a  working  of  accident,  of  caprice  ? 
This  is  a  question  which  needs  no  answer.  The  existence  of  our  human  knowledge 
has  already  answered  it  long  ago.  For  aU  knowledge  is  inconceivable  if  nature  is  not 
regular,  if  there  is  no  fixed  order  in  God's  will  and  work.  If  the  mercury  in  the 
thermometer  expands,  and  thus  rises  as  the  heat  increases,  as  it  may  please  God, 
and  also  contracts  and  thus  falls,  as  it  may  please  God,  then  it  is  inconceivable  for 
us  to  conclude  that  its  rise  or  fall  indicates  an  increase  or  diminution  of  heat.  If,  as 
it  may  please  God,  a  liquid  body  by  increasing  heat  passes  into  the  form  of  vapour, 
or  into  an  entirely  diflerent  condition  and  becomes  a  solid  body,  then  it  is  impossible 
for  us  to  conclude  from  the  freezing  of  our  streams  that  it  has  become  not  warmer  but 
colder ;  and  the  chemist  who  would  evaporate  a  liquid  must  be  uncertain  how 
to  attain  his  end.  All  our  science  and  all  our  practice,  founded  upon  knowledge, 
become  nonsense  if  there  is  no  regularity  in  nature,  if  a  certain  definite  action 
of  God  is  not  followed  by  another  equally  definite  action  recognizable  by  us  in 
unvarying  order.  If  a  certain  alteration  in  the  brain  is  followed,  if  God  wills  it, 
by  insanity,  but  also,  if  God  wills  it,  by  a  clearing  of  the  intellect,  then  it  is  absurd 
for  the  physician  to  apply  himself  laboriously  to  search  for  the  causes  of  insanity. 
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If  the  earth,  after  God's  will,  continues  steadily  to  revolve  upon  its  axis,  but  also,  if 
God  should  will  it,  may  suspend  this  motion,  then  it  is  absurd  to  predict  that  the  day 
which  now  shines  brightly  will  not  last  for  ever,  but  that  it  will  soon  be  followed  by 
the  night.  If  a  certain  change  in  the  atmosphere,  according  to  God's  will,  is  followed 
by  a  raging  storm,  but  also,  if  it  please  God,  by  a  great  calm,  then  it  is  absurd  to 
signal  to  distant  lands  that  a  storm  is  approaching.  Rather  signal  that  you  cannot 
tell  what  is  going  to  happen  ;  or,  better  still,  do  not  signal  at  all,  and  let  all  thought 
and  work  entirely  cease.  For  all  your  thought  and  all  your  work  take  for  granted 
the  regularity  of  nature ;  presuppose  the  inseparable  connection  of  definite  facts  with 
other  definite  facts — a  connection  which  we  are  accustomed  to  call  the  law  of  cause 
and  effect.  It  is  with  difficulty  that  you  can  part  with  the  material  remains  of  your 
dead  friends,  to  whom  your  soul  is  bound  with  a  passionate  love.  Still,  you  do  not 
leave  them  in  your  sitting-room,  but  bury  them  deep  in  the  ground.  You  do  so 
because  you  expect  a  loathsome,  unsightly  dissolution  of  their  corpses  within  a  few 
days,  and  because  you  think  you  know  what  the  effect  of  this  dissolution  will  be  upon 
the  living.  But  you  are  foolish  and  unkind  if  no  fixed  order  of  nature  exists  on  this 
point,  with  which  you  are  well  acquainted.  If  you  doubt  this  order,  or  the  possi- 
bility of  its  knowledge  ;  if  you  deny  to  yourself  the  power  of  determining  what  is  the 
course  of  nature,  what  the  will  and  the  work  of  God  are,  then  cease  to  bury  your 
dead.  If  it  should  please  God,  they  may  verily  return  to  life  again,  and  you 
surely  would  not  snatch  from  their  lips  the  first  returning  breath  of  life.  You  foretell 
the  future,  it  may  be  years  and  centuries  beforehand,  and  ceaselessly  act,  now  in  this 
way,  now  in  that,  but  always  so  as  to  dispose  of  this  future  according  to  your  wishes 
and  necessities.  But  all  your  prediction  and  all  your  action  are  folly  if  it  is  not 
certain,  established  beyond  all  doubt,  that  what  nature  will  do  in  the  next  moment 
of  time  is  not  determined  by  what  nature  is  doing  at  this  moment,  or,  in  other  words, 
that  what  God  is  doing  at  this  instant  He  will  continue  to  do  in  the  next.  If  our 
belief  in  this  fixed  determination  is  erroneous,  then  all  our  research  and  all  our  labour 
are  an  absurdity ;  we  must  cease  to  be  thinking  and  acting  beings  ;  we  cannot  even 
continue  to  be  animals  ;  the  best  thing  for  us  would  be  to  become  plants.  But  if  we 
have  a  right  to  think  and  act ;  if  the  earth  is  already  full  of  the  beautiful  fruits  of  all 
that  we  have  thought  and  done  ;  then  our  belief  in  the  fixed  order  of  things  is  an 
immovable  conviction,  which  no  story  of  antiquity,  even  wei?e  it  a  thousand  times 
better  authenticated  than  it  is,  can  take  away  from  us."  ^ 

To  the  subject  of  religion  Opzoomer  devoted  much  attention,  and  his  writings 
thereon  contain  some  of  his  ripest  and  best  thought.  The  following  paragraphs 
present  a  summary  of  the  principal  conclusions  to  which  he  came  on  this  important 
question  : — 

'*  Religious  belief  is  nothing  else  than  the  acknowledgment  that  God  reigns,  and 
that  He  is  wisdom  and  love.  Religion  is  nothing  else  than  the  disposition  of  mind 
^which  animates  a  man  when  he  is  deeply  penetrated  by  that  belief. 

'  Religious  belief   embraces  all  things,  and  acknowledges  them  to  be  brought 

bout  by  God's  will,  and  thus  to  be  good.  This  acknowledgment  does  not  hinder 
us  from  so  distinguishing  things  in  their  relation  to  one  another  that  we  call  some  good 
and  others  bad,  see  virtue  in  some  and  in  others  sin.  What  we  call  evil  and  what  we 
call  sin  are  willed  by  God  just  as  much  as  is  the  contrary.  The  ideas  of  sensual  evil, 
of  pain  and  of  sin,  are  purely  relative  ;  for  God  they  have  no  significance.     The 

ttributes   that   are    ascribed  to  God — that  of  holiness,  for  example — are   likewise 
ely  relative.     The  freedom  of  the  human  will  in  the  absolute  sense,  as  freedom 

1  De  geest  der  nieuwe  rigting.  Naschrift,  pp.  27-34. 
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not  with  respect  to  the  world  surrounding  us,  but  with  respect  to  the  past  and  to  God, 
is  a  false  idea,  that  is  rejected  by  science  and  religion,  and  is  not  called  for  by  the 
moral  life. 

"  In  order  to  maintain  the  right  of  religious  belief  men  have  endeavoured  to 
prove  the  existence  of  God.  With  the  exception  of  a  single  one — the  ontological, 
which  has  not  the  least  value — all  these  proofs  seek  to  induce  us  to  acknowledge 
God's  existence  by  calling  our  attention  to  the  world  and  to  what  is  to  be  observed 
therein.  But  not  one  of  them  is  in  a  position  to  fulfil  the  task  which  it  has  assumed. 
Logic  reveals  defects  in  them  which  render  the  whole  of  them  unsatisfactory. 
Religious  belief,  far  from  being  established  by  the  reason,  would,  if  we  possessed 
no  other  faculty  than  reason,  speedily  succumb  to  its  assaults.  Solely  by  the 
religious  sentiment  is  this  attack  warded  off.  Of  that  sentiment  religious  belief  is 
the  expression ;  in  that  sentiment  alone  it  finds  the  ground  and  right  of  its  existence. 

"  Although  religious  belief  finds  the  ground  of  its  existence  in  feeling  only,  it  is 
not  therefore  to  be  thought  lightly  of  as  something  merely  subjective,  nor  yet  to  be 
represented  as  a  beautiful  fiction.  Religious  belief  is  intimately  connected  with  all 
that  flows  from  the  other  sources  of  knowledge,  forms  with  them  a  whole,  and 
rounds  off  the  unity  of  the  world  and  the  unity  of  man.  If  a  complete  and 
fruitful  knowledge  is  to  follow,  religion  and  religious  belief  must  be  studied  where 
they  are  found  in  their  highest  bloom,  where  they  reveal  themselves  in  their  full 
power.  They  do  this  in  the  religion  and  religious  belief  of  the  true  Christian — 
above  all,  in  Jesus  Himself.  In  Jesus  religion  is  completed,  but  then  it  is  also 
inseparable  from  the  belief  that  animated  His  whole  being.  That  belief  must 
therefore  have  a  definite  purport,  for  devoid  of  purport,  apart  from  dogma,  belief 
in  God  is  altogether  inconceivable. 

"  Religion  may  be  reckoned  as  belonging  to  the  nature  of  man,  although  we 
must  admit  that  it  is  probable  that  there  are  whole  races  of  people  without  religion, 
and  although  it  is  beyond  doubt  that  among  civilized  peoples  there  are  many  who 
not  only  lack  belief  in  God,  but  even  reject  and  controvert  it. 

"  Religion  has  also  a  history  whose  law  of  movement  consists  in  this,  that  the 
idea  of  God,  which  man  always  forms  as  best  he  knows  how,  is  at  every  turn 
borrowed  from  higher  beings  ;  first  from  the  objects  of  nature  around  us,  then  from 
the  human  body,  thereafter  from  the  human  mind ;  and  lastly,  separating  from  this 
mind  all  that  is  imperfect,  reaching  forth  to  the  idea  of  the  perfect  mind  of  the 
Father  in  the  heavens,  to  whom  a  purely  spiritual  worship  is  to  be  offered. 

"  But  even  where  this  highest  form  of  religion  is  reached  progress  still  remains 
to  be  noted,  and  the  law  of  that  progress  is  this  :  (1)  That  religion  is  always  applied 
more  and  more  perfectly,  so  that  at  every  point  it  embraces  more  completely  the 
whole  life  of  man,  and  accompanies  him  in  all  his  thinking,  feeling,  and  willing ;  and 
(2)  That  it  always  unites  itself  more  intimately  with  man's  whole  development,  and 
imparts  to  it  an  increasingly  perfect  freedom  without  thereby  dreading  the  slightest 
danger  to  itself.  Religion  is  in  a  position  to  impart  this  freedom  when  it  desires 
nothing  else  itself  except  religion,  so  that  religious  belief  never  gets  confused  with 
ecclesiastical  belief,  which  is,  in  fact,  a  mixture  of  religion  and  of  scientific  opinions. 
It  is  science,  above  all,  which  lays  claim  to  the  imparting  of  this  freedom,  and  if 
only  all  confusion  of  the  boundary  lines  between  the  two  is  carefully  guarded  against, 
the  perfecting  of  science  can  never  lead  to  the  annihilation  of  religion. 

*'  The  acknowledgment  of  God  as  a  spiritual  being  excludes  all  ideas  which  apply 
merely  to  what  is  corporeal ;  and  likewise,  as  often  as  we  think  of  Him  in  connection 
with  time  and  space,  it  excludes  all  contradiction  and  limitation.    It  makes  deism  as 
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well  as  pantheism  impossible,  although  it  respects  what  is  partially  true  in  both 
tendencies,  and  merely  lays  upon  us  the  task  of  avoiding  the  onesidedness  of  both  in 
order  to  unite  them  in  a  higher  unity.  This  unity  is  erroneously  sought  in  the  super- 
natural, which,  although  it  has  arisen  with  necessity,  and  so  far  as  it  has  value  is  not 
to  be  minimized,  is  unable  to  maintain  itself  permanently  against  the  just  complaints 
of  religion  as  well  as  of  science.  It  has  been  the  good  fortune  of  modern  theology 
alone  to  bring  about  this  higher  unity  in  a  theory  of  life  which  allows  no  abatement 
from  the  fixity  of  natural  laws,  but  at  once  sees  in  the  whole  universe,  with  all  its 
laws,  nothing  more  than  an  effect  of  which  God  is  the  cause.  The  acknowledgment 
of  God  a.^  perfect  spirit  is  inseparable  from  the  idea  that  God  is  perfect  wisdom  and 
love.  Belief  in  God's  perfect  wisdom  immediately  produces  the  thought  that  the 
world  in  which  it  reveals  itself  is  a  perfect  and  harmonious  work  of  art.  From  the 
belief  in  God's  perfect  love  there  flows  the  thought  that  the  kingdom  of  God  must 
come  over  all  the  earth,  and  that  it  must  come  in  each  of  us,  so  that  our  existence 
cannot  come  to  an  end  with  the  dissolution  of  our  body.  The  coming  of  the  kingdom 
of  God  is  slow,  and  is  not  hindered  by  sin,  which  has  no  power  over  God,  but  is  a 
phenomenon  under  God.  Still,  sin  need  not  remain,  and  it  will  be  withstood  by  each 
of  us  with  all  the  greater  power  according  as  our  heart  is  more  closely  united  with 
God  and  as  our  eye  is  fixed  more  firmly  upon  what  is  perfect.  Our  whole  idea  of 
God  can  never  be  anything  but  faulty,  not  only  because  we  ascribe  to  sin  too  great 
independence  of  God,  but  because  every  time  we  attempt  to  picture  the  image  of  God 
our  materials  are  borrowed  from  what  is  human.  The  acknowledgment  of  this 
imperfection  need  not  lead  us  to  give  up  our  belief  in  God,  but  to  seek  for  the  best 
conception  of  God  of  which  our  age  is  capable.  It  should  lead  as  far  as  possible  to 
the  elimination  from  it  of  all  that  is  perishable  in  man  and  that  forms  no  permanent 
)art  of  his  being. 

"  If  God  is  represented  to  us  as  perfect  spirit,  then  the  service  of  God — religion 
as  distinct  from  worship — can  be  nothing  else  than  purely  spiritual.  It  thus  consists 
in  the  dedication  of  our  spirit  to  God,  and  in  restless  striving  to  make  both  ourselves 
and  the  world  more  perfect.  We  perfect  ourselves  if  we  use  and  develop  all  our 
powers  thoroughly,  including  the  intellectual  talents  with  which  we  have  been 
endowed.  In  this  way  religion  cannot  possibly  have  any  interest  in  the  repressing  of 
science,  but  rather  in  its  promotion.  In  so  far  as  religion  stirs  us  up  to  know,  in  so 
far  does  it  stir  us  up  to  act,  and,  very  far  from  working  against  what  is  human,  it 
makes  the  realization  of  truly  human  life  upon  earth  for  the  first  time  possible."  ^ 


\  THOUGHT. 

Antoinette  Bourignon  in  South  Jutland.  By  L.  J.  Moltesen. — No  department  of 
^owledge  has  been  more  assiduously  cultivated  by  Scandinavian  scholars  than  their 
own  national  history  and  civilization  ;  and  among  the  many  periodicals  which  have 
been  launched  in  the  three  northern  countries  during  the  present  generation,  none  has 
had  a  more  honourable  or  useful  career  than  the  KirhehistorisJce  Samlinger  published 

^  De  Godsdienst,  passim. 
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by  the  Danish  Church  History  Society,  and  for  many  years  edited  by  Dr.  Holger  Fr. 
Eordam.  As  a  matter  of  course  it  appeals  to  a  somewhat  Hmited  circle  of  readers, 
and  the  bulk  of  its  contents  is  only  of  value  to  those  who  are  concerned  with  the 
history  of  the  Scandinavian  Church  and  its  leading  representatives.  But  the  rela- 
tions of  Denmark  to  other  countries,  especially  in  previous  centuries,  was  so  close 
that  much  of  the  work  accomplished  by  this  society  is  of  more  than  local  interest. 
In  the  current  number  of  the  Smnlinger  (Fourth  Series,  vol.  ii.,  part  3)  the  principal 
and  most  generally  interesting  paper  is  an  account  of  the  famous  Flemish  religious 
enthusiast,  Madame  Bourignon,  and  her  residence  in  South  Jutland,  of  which, 
omitting  many  curious  details,  the  following  is  a  brief  outline  : — 

After  sketching  her  family  history  and  describing  the  numerous  vicissitudes  of 
her  early  life,  Hr.  Moltesen  proceeds  to  a  more  minute  account  of  her  residence 
in  Jutland.  She  arrived  there  on  13th  June,  1671,  and  halted  at  Tonning,  on  her 
way  to  the  island  of  Nordstrand,  where  God  had  told  her  she  would  be  happier  than 
at  Amsterdam,  and  where  she  intended  to  establish  a  community  which  would  renew 
the  Apostolic  age  and  live  a  life  in  imitation  of  Christ.  This,  however,  was  not  to  be 
the  case,  as  she  never  reached  Nordstrand  at  all,  and  her  own  life  in  Jutland  was  the 
reverse  of  happy.  Imagining  that  Tonning  was  fuU  of  assassins,  she  removed  to 
Slesvig,  into  which  she  made  a  somewhat  eccentric  entry.  Here  she  enjoyed  the 
Duke's  protection,  and  was  visited  by  many  of  the  Court  people,  although  she  sought 
to  live  as  retired  a  life  as  possible.  While  here  she  wrote  a  book  against  the  Quakers, 
partly  in  answer  to  a  work  directed  against  her,  and  partly  to  allay  certain 
rumours  that  she  was  a  Quaker  herself.  A  number  of  people  from  various'  quarters 
adhered  to  her  and  her  teaching,  and  after  they  had  exceeded  a  score  in  number  she 
hired  a  house  for  them  at  Husum.  But  on  paying  them  a  visit  in  the  following 
summer,  instead  of  finding  them  an  exemplary  evangelical  flock,  she  discovered  them 
to  be  a  set  of  licentious  men  and  women.  Most  of  them  were  thereupon  sent  over 
to  Nordstrand,  the  others  were  disbanded,  and  became  her  persecutors. 

At  this  time  a  young  man,  Johannes  Conrad  Hase  by  name,  came  to  her  from 
the  reformed  community  at  Altona,  along  with  his  mother.  He  had  sought  the  means 
of  salvation  in  the  writings  of  Thomas  a  Kempis,  Tauler,  and  Jacob  Bohme,  but 
having  accidently  fallen  in  with  the  works  of  Madame  Bourignon,  he  found  more 
light  in  them  than  in  all  the  others.  His  clergyman  at  Altona  having  in  consequence 
made  an  onslaught  upon  her,  she  retorted  in  one  of  the  most  important  works  she 
ever  wrote,  Le  Temoignage  de  Veriie,  printed  at  Husum,  and  immediately  trans- 
lated into  German.  Although  this  work  was  directed  principally  against  the 
Calvinists,  the  Lutherans  were  greatly  enraged  at  it,  and  the  clergy  at  Husum  and 
Slesvig  obtained  an  order  from  the  Duke  forbidding  her  to  print  anything  else  in  the 
country,  and  instituting  proceedings  against  her.  Having  appealed  to  the  Duke,  but 
without  obtaining  satisfaction,  she  removed  to  Flensborg  in  December,  1673,  where 
she  had  two  adherents.  She  took  refuge  first  with  one,  and  then  with  the  other,  but 
domestic  broils  resulted  in  both  cases,  and  she  was  obliged  to  take  up  her  abode  with 
strangers.  As  soon  as  the  clergy  were  apprised  of  her  presence,  they  started  a 
crusade  against  her,  and  she  returned  incognito  to  Husum.  A  search  was  made  for 
her  in  Flensborg,  and  as  she  could  not  be  found,  the  mother  of  the  young  man  already 
referred  to,  who  had  accompanied  her  thither  and  remained  behind,  was  subjected  to 
a  curious  cross-examination,  which,  however,  failed  to  elicit  much  information. 

From  Husum  Madame  Bourignon  sent  a  characteristic  letter  to  the  authorities  of 
Flensborg  rating  them  soundly  for  their  conduct  to  her,  declaring  that  they  had 
treated  her  as  the  Jews  treated  Christ,  and  demanding  restitution  of  her  property 
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and  books  under  pain  of  compulsion  by  a  higher  power.  The  authorities  were 
greatly  incensed  at  the  receipt  of  this  letter,  and  Hase,  who  was  the  bearer  of  it, 
after  being  searchingly  examined  as  to  any  share  he  may  have  had  in  the  writing  of 
it,  was  put  in  prison  on  account  of  his  unsatisfactory  answers.  Both  parties  now 
appealed  to  the  King  of  Denmark.  Madame  Bourignon  complained  that  she  had  been 
treated  contrary  to  justice  and  good  government,  as  well  as  contrary  to  the  teaching 
of  Jesus  Christ  and  the  Holy  Scriptures.  The  authorities,  on  the  other  hand,  sought 
to  justify  their  conduct  from  the  questionable  character  of  her  books  and  doctrine, 
and  the  clergy  sought  to  show  that  she  inculcated  three  dangerous  errors — (1)  That 
she  completely  subverted  the  ground  of  salvation  and  the  chief  articles  of  the  faith  ; 
(2)  That  she  sought  to  re-establish  the  vain  and  empty  papistical  worship  ;  and  (3) 
That  she  rejected  entirely  salutary  orders  instituted  by  God,  inasmuch  as  she  spoke 
against  priests  and  universities,  and  dissuaded  people  from  marriage.  The  decision 
of  the  King  in  the  matter  was  practically  a  foregone  conclusion,  and  it  surprised 
nobody  when  an  order  was  issued  that  Madame  Bourignon's  books  should  be  burnt. 
Nothing  daunted,  however,  she  again  appealed  to  the  King,  defended  herself  from  the 
attacks  made  upon  her,  and  demanded  that  her  messenger,  who  was  still  in  confine- 
ment, should  be  set  at  liberty. 

No  attention  was  paid  to  this  letter,  and  Hase  was  detained  for  five  months,  and 
only  regained  his  freedom  on  paying  for  the  cost  of  his  maintenance.  Having  no 
money  of  his  own,  the  bill  was  paid  by  Madame  Bourignon,  and  he  was  thereafter 
conducted  to  the  frontiers  of  Slesvig-Holstein.  A  proclamation  was  afterwards  read 
from  the  pulpits  of  Flensborg  forbidding  the  inhabitants  to  receive  Madame  Bourignon 
into  their  houses.  Meanwhile  she  took  up  her  abode  at  Husum,  and  proceeded  to 
print  some  new  publication,  notwithstanding  the  interdict  that  had  been  served  upon 
her.  As  soon  as  this  became  known  the  printing-press  was  seized,  together  with  a 
quantity  of  books  and  paper.  She  immediately  began  to  ply  the  Dulie  with  letters  ; 
but,  getting  weary  of  her  repeated  complaints,  he  condemned  her  to  perpetual  silence, 
and  ordered  her  to  be  imprisoned.  This  latter  order,  however,  was  not  carried  out,  as 
a  sufficiently  influential  person  interceded  for  her.  Feeling  no  longer  safe  in  Husum, 
she  fled,  one  winter  day  in  1674,  in  the  disguise  of  a  peasant,  to  Slesvig.  Here  she 
underwent  great  hardship,  sleeping  in  the  winter  upon  the  bare  floor  in  her  clothes, 
with  some  pieces  of  firewood  for  a  pillow. 

About  this  period  two  books  were  published  against  her,  to  one  of  which  she 
replied  in  La  Pierre  de  Touche,  which,  however,  could  not  then  be  issued,  as  she 
was  still  condemned  to  silence.  But  two  friends  came  to  her  aid  and  published 
anonymous  pamphlets  on  her  behalf.  This  helped  her  considerably,  and  people 
now  became  rather  more  interested  in  her.  Numbers  read  her  writings,  and  saw 
nothing  in  them  contrary  to  the  teaching  of  their  own  clergy.  Many  even  sought  to 
be  received  into  her  society,  but  she  refused  this  on  the  ground  that  she  had  no  desire 
to  found  a  new  religion,  but  strove  after  a  complete  denial  of  self  and  the  world,  and  a 
renewal  of  the  suffering  life  of  Christ.  The  Duke  was  again  enlisted  on  her  behalf, 
and  she  was  offered  a  certain  amount  of  freedom  on  condition  that  she  subscribed 
to  certain  articles  of  agreement,  but  which  she  declined  to  do.  She  was  thereupon 
urged  to  transmit  to  the  Duke  her  confession  of  faith,  which  she  did  on  13th  March, 
1675,  in  the  following  terms : — 

"  I  am  Christian,  and  believe  all  that  a  true  Christian  will  believe.  I  am  baptized 
into  the  Catholic  Church  in  the  name  of  the  Father  and  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Ghost. 
I  believe  in  the  twelve  main  points  of  the  Christian  faith,  or  the  Apostles'  Creed,  and 
have  no  doubt  about  any  article  therein.     I  believe  that  Jesus  Christ  is  true  God  and 
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at  the  same  time  true  man,  and  that  he  is  the  Saviour  and  Eedeemer  of  the  world.  I 
beheve  in  the  Gospel,  in  the  Holy  Prophets,  and  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments.  In  all  these  articles  of  the  faith  I  will  live  and  die.  This  I  testify 
before  God  and  all  mankind  who  are  interested  therein." 

Although  the  Duke  had  nothing  to  say  against  this  confession,  he  took  no  further 
interest  in  its  author,  who  forthwith  threatened  both  land  and  people  with  the  wrath 
of  God.  But  new  dangers  soon  threatened  herself,  and  in  March,  1676,  she  fled  to 
Hamburg,  whence  she  travelled  to  Liitzburg  in  East  Friesland,  and  died  at  Franeker 
on  30th  October,  1680,  alone  and  forsaken,  with  the  words  on  her  lips,  "  If  I  die,  it 
cannot  be  the  will  of  God,  for  I  have  not  yet  accomplished  that  for  which  He 
sent  me." 


THE    BOOK    CRITIC. 

THE  DOCUMENTS  OF  THE  HEXATEUCH,  TKANSLATED  AND  AKEANGED 
IN  CHKONOLOGICAL  OEDER.  With  Introduction  and  Notes  by  W.  E. 
Addis,  M.A.,  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford.  Part  I.  The  Oldest  Book  of  Hebrew 
History.     London:  David  Nutt.     1892. 

The  excuse  which  the  author  offers  for  publishing  another  book  on  the  well- 
worn  subject  of  the  Hexateuch  must  be  admitted  to  be  adequate.  To  follow  the 
whole  course  of  German  criticism  on  the  point  is  a  work  of  serious  labour,  even  to  a 
person  fully  equipped  for  the  task,  and  with  plenty  of  time  to  devote  to  it.  Mr.  Addis 
has  attempted,  to  a  certain  extent,  to  popularize  the  study.  I  say  to  a  certain  extent, 
because  his  work  is  itself  by  no  means  what  is  generally  known  as  "  popular."  It 
certainly  presupposes  a  considerable  acquaintance  with  the  critical  methods,  and 
with  textual  criticism,  and  demands,  moreover,  the  capacity  for  following  abstruse 
and  learned  disquisition.  Mr.  Addis'  method  has  a  considerable  advantage  in  the 
matter  of  clearness  over  most  other  works  on  the  subject.  Instead  of  criticizing  the 
Hexateuch  as  it  stands,  he  divides  it  into  its  component  portions.  The  present 
volume,  containing  what  he  calls  "  the  oldest  book  of  Hebrew  history,"  gives  us  the 
portion  of  the  Hexateuch  now  generally  known  as  J  E,  or  the  combined  narrative  of 
the  Jehovist  and  the  Second  Elohist.  The  portions  of  the  narrative  belonging  to  the 
Elohist  and  Jehovist  respectively  are  distinguished  by  being  printed  in  different  type, 
so  far  as  criticism  regards  them  as  capable  of  being  separated.  In  this  he  follows  the 
example  of  Profs.  Kautzsch  and  Socin,  and  others,  in  Germany.  He  prefixes  an  able 
and  learned  introduction  to  his  work,  in  which  he  gives  the  fullest  and  best  account 
known  to  the  writer  of  the  course  of  German  criticism  on  the  subject.  He  has 
evidently  studied  the  writings  of  the  principal  German  critics  with  great  care,  and  the 
general  characteristics  of  their  labours  have  never  been  better  set  forth.  He  then 
discusses  the  composition  and  date  of  the  books,  and  follows  with  the  text  of  J  E, 
beneath  which  valuable  notes  are  added.  Writing  at  Melbourne,  Mr.  Addis  is, 
no  doubt,  deprived  of  a  good  deal  of  the  assistance  enjoyed  by  scholars  in  our  own 
hemisphere.  He  deserves,  therefore,  a  considerable  amount  of  additional  credit  for 
the  care  and  pains  with  which  he  has  performed  what  is  clearly  to  him  a  labour  of 
love. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  writer,  it  is  imfortunate  that  Mr.  Addis  has  so 
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completely  identified  himself  with  the  school  of  Graf  and  Wellhausen.     For  it  leads 
him  to  represent   results   as    definitely  ascertained    which  there  is  at  least   some 
reason  to  believe  are  still  uncertain.     That  the  agreement  of  critics  of  note  on  the 
general  contents  of  J  E,  Deuteronomy,  and  P  is  an  important  fact  cannot  of  course  be 
questioned.     But  whether  their  conclusions  should  as  yet  be  considered  as  ascertained 
facts  is  still  a  matter  of  opinion.     It  is  possible  to  interpret  Mr.  Addis'  extremely  clear 
and  accurate  resume  of  the  critical  history  of  the  last  hundred  and  fifty  years  in  regard 
to  the  Hexateuch  in  a  way  very  differenji  to  his.     It  seems  at  least  as  much  a  history 
of  failure  as  of  advance.     Progress  there  is,  no  doubt.     But  as  the  late  Sir  George 
Cornewall  Lewis  remarked  in  regard  to  similar  speculations  in  the  field  of  Koman 
history,  it  is  progress  in  a  circle.     Astruc,  in  his  theory  of  the  component  documents, 
imagined  that  the  use  of  Jehovah  and  Elohim  was  the  main  determining  feature  of 
their  contents.     But  Hupfeld  discovered  that  he  was  mistaken.     His  investigation 
proved  to  him  that  a  second  Elohist  was  necessary,  and  thus  Astruc's  idea  that  the 
writers  could  be  distinguished  by  their  use  of  Jehovah  and  Elohim  respectively  was 
abandoned.     Astruc's  theory  has  received  its  death-blow  in  the  discovery,  admitted 
now  by  all  competent  scholars,  that  it  is  impossible  accurately  to  resolve  the  Jehovist 
and  Elohist  narratives  into  their  component  elements.     The  efforts  of  Hupfeld,  Knobel, 
and  Noldeke,  again,  to  settle  the  Grundschrift  proceeded  upon  a  principle  which  is 
universally  acknowledged  in  all  history,  namely,  that  the  early  documentary  annals 
of  a  nation  are  usually  dry  catalogues  of  facts,  and  that  it  is  in  later  historians  that 
these  facts  are  adorned  with  the  graces  of  style,  and  are  set  in  a  framework  displaying 
reflection,  imagination,  and  feeling.     But  the  whole  basis  upon  which  their  research  is 
reared  is  removed  by  the  discovery  attributed  to  Graf,  that  the  Priestly  Code  is  not 
the  Grundschrift  at  all,  but  the  coping-stone  of  the  historic  fabric.     We  should 
therefore  naturally  look  for  descriptive  touches,  philosophic  reflections,  or  theological 
generalizations  in  it,  instead  of  attributing  the  baldest  narrative  of  all  to  the  age  in 
which  Mosaism  is  supposed  to  have  received  its  final  and  highest  development.     Then, 
again.  Dr.  Wace  has  recently  asserted  that  the  German  critic.  Dr.  Cornill,  has  given 
up  the  "  stylistic  criteria,"  which  were  supposed  to  have  fixed  the  limits  of  the  Priestly 
Code,  and  has  declared  that  its  unity  is  not  unity  of  authorship,  but  of  spirit.     Fm*ther, 
the  question  of  the  date  of  the  Priestly  Code  is  even  yet  unsettled.     "  DiUmann,"  as 
Mr.  Addis  says,  "places  the   composition  of  the  'Priestly'  document  some  three 
centuries  before   the   date  given  by  Kuenen  and  Wellhausen."      As,  however,  he 
further  remarks,  Dillmann  admits  that  it  was  added  to  after  the  Exile,  and  that  it  was 
not  promulgated  when  he  believes  it  to  have  been  written ;  but  was  retained  as  a 
"  Privatschrift,"  handed  down  only  among  the  priests.     But,  on  the  other  hand,  Mr. 
Addis    makes   the    admission  that  "  Noldeke,  perhaps  one  of  the  greatest  Semitic 
scholars  now  living,"  as  weU  as  Bredenkamp,  Count  Baudissin,  Kittel,  and  others, 
support  Dill m arm's  view. 

There  are  other  considerations,  moreover,  which  seem  to  have  escaped  the 
attention  of  the  critics.  They  are  fertile  in  theories,  but  these  theories  are  often 
found  without  definite  historic  support.  They  are  strong  in  extracting  results  from 
documents,  but  they  cannot  interpret  their  results  when  they  have  reached  them. 
The  English  critics  differ  in  one  important  point  from  their  Continental  brethren. 
They  do  not  hold,  as  Kuenen  and  Wellhausen  do,  that  Mosaism  was  developed  from 
fetichism  through  polytheism.  They  hold  that  "  a  certain  germ  "  of  law  and  morality 
was  imparted  to  the  Jewish  people  by  Moses.  But  on  neither  of  these  theories  has 
there  been  any  attempt  to  explain  a  very  important  fact,  admitted  on  all  hands,  the 
use  of  the  word  Jehovah  or  Jahweh.     The  existence  of  a  Jehovist  in  the  eighth  or 
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ninth  century  B.C.  is  supposed  to  be  demonstrated;  but  liow  came  there  to  he  a 
Jehovist  ?  By  what  law  of  reUgious  development  was  the  idea  of  the  Eternal 
Existence  of  the  one  true  God  thought  out  ?  On  the  traditional  theory  the  answer 
is  consistent  and  intelligible.  It  was  revealed  by  God  Himself  to  Moses.  We  want 
an  equally  definite  historical  account  on  the  "  development  "  theory,  or  the  "  germ  " 
theory,  of  the  manner  in  which  this  high  conception  of  God  was  reached,  and  we 
want  to  find  this  account  supported,  not  by  conjectures,  but  by  facts.  At  present 
not  the  slightest  attempt  has  been  made  to  point  out  the  steps  by  which  this  most 
important  theological  discovery  has  been  arrived  at. 

Another  point  also  requires  a  little  explanation.  We  are  told  that  the  writers  of 
the  Hexateuch  were  compilers,  and  that  as  far  as  the  Priestly  Code  is  concerned 
the  portion  of  the  narrative  taken  from  it  is  accurately  known.  But  so  far  there  has 
been  no  attempt  to  point  out  the  principles  on  which  the  compiler  proceeded.  Wliy 
did  he  continually  piece  together  inconsistent  stories  from  various  narratives,  when  he 
had  presumably,  at  least,  one  consistent  narrative  before  him  ?  That  he  might,  or  some 
later  copyist  might,  occasionally  have  placed  a  different  account  of  some  historic 
event  of  great  interest  side  by  side  with  that  in  the  authorities  he  was  following,  is 
of  course  quite  possible.  But  why  did  he  so  constantly  interrupt  the  course  of  a 
continuous  narrative  by  the  insertion  of  what  is  represented  to  be  contradictory 
matter?  And  when  we  are  asked  to  believe  in  insertions  in  the  middle  of  one 
rational  and  coherent  narrative  of  a  verse,  or  half  a  verse,  from  another,  we  naturally 
inquire.  What  principle  may  be  supposed  to  have  guided  the  compiler  in  taking  this 
course  ?  Was  it  likely,  we  may  not  unreasonably  ask,  that  without  any  particular 
reason  he  would  surround  himself  with  a  number  of  cumbrous  rolls,  and  constantly 
insert,  while  transcribing  the  record  of  an  intelligent  and  satisfactory  guide,  a 
sentence,  or  half  a  sentence,  or  even  a  word  from  some  other  writer,  who  frequently 
gave  an  altogether  different  account  of  the  events  narrated  ?  If  it  be  the  fact  that 
he  did  so,  we  have  no  wish  to  dispute  it.  But  it  would  surely  assist  us  to  know 
whether  it  were  the  fact  or  no,  if  we  could  understand  the  principle  on  which  the 
compiler  proceeded  when  acting  in  so  unusual  a  manner. 

We  have  no  space  to  follow  Mr.  Addis  in  his  notes.  But  they  are  frequently — to 
use  an  expressive  German  word — as  "  willkurlich "  as  those  of  the  authorities  he 
follows.  Thus  he  sets  down  Jiolid  as  characteristic  of  the  author  of  the  Priestly 
Code,  and  yalad  as  characteristic  of  JE,  because  they  are  used  in  Gen.  iv.  and  v. 
respectively,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  yivvaUd  is  used  by  J  E  in  Gen.  iv.,  by  P  in 
Gen.  xlvi.,  and  that  the  word  holid,  which  he  declares  to  be  characteristic  of  P,  is  not 
once  to  be  found  in  this  last  passage.  Sometimes  he  deals  a  little  freely  with  the 
text.  To  take  one  instance  out  of  many,  beshaggavi,  in  Gen.  vi.  3,  is  dismissed  as  a 
corrupted  reading.  But  the  whole  of  this  portion  of  the  narrative  has  an  air  of 
simplicity  which  suggests  great  antiquity,  and  the  apparent  false  concord  involved  in 
the  translation  "in  their  transgression  he  also  is  flesh,"  may  be  explained  as  an 
archaism.  A  very  similar  construction,  making  "  all  flesh  "  a  noun  of  multitude,  is 
found  in  ver.  13,  which,  it  is  worth  while  to  notice,  is  assigned  to  the  Priestly  Code. 
It  may  seem  venturesome,  in  the  face  of  high  authority,  to  deny  that  either  of  these 
passages  are  from  documents  written  in  the  palmy  days  of  Hebrew  literature.  But 
it  is  none  the  less  certain  that  the  early  portions  of  the  Book  of  Genesis,  from 
whatsoever  sources  compiled,  appear  to  many  to  have  a  character  of  their  own,  differing 
widely  from  the  later  history,  and  even  from  the  later  chapters  of  Genesis  itself. 
Mr.  Addis,  again,  assigns  the  blessing  of  Moses,  in  Deut.  xxxiii.,  to  the  time  of 
Jeroboam  II. ;  remarks  on  the  omission  of  Judah  from  it,  and  of  the  triumphant  refer- 
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ence  to  the  myriads  of  Ephraim  ;  and  considers  it  "plain  "  that  the  poet  "  belonged  to 
the  northern  kingdom,"  v/hich,  he  further  adds,  on  Graf's  authority,  was  "  victorious  " 
and  "  prosperous  "  when  the  blessing  was  compiled.  But  he  does  not  explain  how,  in 
the  face  of  the  relations  of  Judah  to  Israel  as  described  in  history  from  the  time 
of  the  accession  of  David  onward,  such  a  document  came  to  be  embodied  in  a  Book 
like  Deuteronomy,  composed,  as  he  imagines,  in  order  to  fix  in  men's  minds  the 
doctrine  of  the  supremacy  of  Judah  and  the  necessity  of  the  one  sanctuary. 

One  further  instance^may  be  given  from  the  Book  of  Joshua  of  the  slender  basis 
on  which  Mr.  Addis  is  inclined  to  rear  somewhat  large  conclusions.  He  tells  us  that 
Joshua  ii.  "  cannot  have  been  written,  or  at  least  put  in  its  present  place  by  the  author 
who  wrote  i.  11,  iii.  2,"  because  of  the  mention  in  these  two  passages  of  the  fact  that 
the  Israelites  were  to  cross  the  Jordan  in  three  days.  "  In  other  words,"  he  adds, 
'*  the  author  of  these  verses  did  not  know  the  story  of  Rahab  and  the  spies."  But  a 
Hebrew  scholar  of  Mr.  Addis'  stamp  cannot  possibly  be  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  there  is 
no  pluperfect  tense  in  Hebrew,  and  that  the  Hebrew  writers  are  therefore  compelled  to 
leave  it  to  the  common  sense  of  their  readers  to  assign  the  pluperfect  sense  to  the 
ordinary  past  tense.  Thus  in  Gen.  xii.  1  the  Authorized  Version  translates  vayyomer  by 
*'  had  said,"  and  though  the  Eevisers  use  the  ordinary  past  tense,  it  is  clear  that  the  call 
related  in  chap.  xii.  1  must  have  preceded  the  events  narrated  in  chap.  xi.  31.  And 
in  ver.  4  the  preterite  dibber  is  translated  "  had  said  "  by  the  Revisers.  So  higgid  is 
translated  "  had  told  "  in  Jonah  i.  10.  There  is  no  conceivable  reason  why  we  should 
not  translate  "  had  sent "  in  Joshua  ii.  1.  And  there  is  one  very  good  reason  why  we 
should  so  translate,  and  that  is  that  the  spies  are  said  to  have  been  sent  from  SJiittim, 
and  in  chap.  iii.  1  we  are  told  that  the  order  to  cross  the  Jordan  in  three  days  was 
given  after  the  removal  from  Shittim.  Thus  it  appears  tolerably  clear  that  the  writer 
of  chap.  iii.  1  knew  something  at  least  of  the  narrative  in  chap.  ii. 

But  while  the  principles  of  interpretation  adopted  by  Mr.  Addis  seem  open  to 
criticism,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  ability,  learning,  and  candour  with  which  they 
are  carried  out.  J.  J.  Lias,  M.A. 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  THEOLOGICAL  LIBRARY.     CHRISTIAN  ETHICS. 

By  Newman  Smyth,  D.D.     Edinburgh:    T.  &  T.  Clark,  1892. 

Twenty  years  ago  D.  F.  Strauss  asked  the  question  from  a  dogmatic  point  of  view, 
Are  we  still  Christians  ?  And  for  himself,  and  a  large  section  of  his  educated 
countrymen,  he  answered  it  in  the  negative.  It  is,  perhaps,  more  important  to 
put  the  question  from  an  ethical  point  of  view,  in  a  slightly  different  form — Are 
we  Christians  yet  ?  And,  if  pressed  for  an  answer,  it  might  be  harder  than  we 
should  wish  to  give  it  in  the  affirmative,  even  with  regard  to  the  best  section  of 
the  population  in  a  country  like  our  own.  The  Christian  standard  of  life  is  so 
lofty  in  its  sunplicity,  so  searching  in  its  tests,  and  so  far-reaching  in  its  issues,  that 
even  as  regards  the  practically  acknowledged  standards  of  our  life  in  many  depart- 
ments, it  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  very  Church  of  Christ  is  not  Christian  yet. 
For  this,  and  for  many  other  reasons,  we  welcome  such  a  volume  as  that  before 
us  on  Christian  ethics.  A  broad,  thoughtful,  comprehensive  treatise  on  the  subject 
has  long  been  a  desideratum  in  English  literature.  Translations  from  the  German, 
useful  as  they  are,  cannot  supply  this  lack,  and  we  congratulate  the  editors  of  the 
International  Theological  Library  on  the  success  which  has  attended  their  attempt 
to  place  this  subject  in  the  forefront  of  their  programme.  For  Dr.  Newman  Smyth's 
work,  though  by  no  means  without  its  faults,  meets  the  needs  of  the  case  by  being 
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comprehensive  without  being  diffuse,  and  interesting  without  being  superficial.  It  is 
not  like  a  formal  treatise,  written  to  take  its  place  in  a  series,  but  has  apparently 
been  a  work  of  love — the  outpouring  of  a  full  mind  through  a  ready  pen.  The  very 
wide  ground  included  in  the  title  has  been  fairly  covered ;  the  deficiencies  we  have 
noted  may  be  mentioned  presently.  The  Introduction  well  describes  the  relation 
of  Christian  ethics  to  philosophy  and  theology ;  the  contents  of  the  Christian  ideal 
and  the  methods  of  its  realization  are  discussed  with  a  fulness  that  leaves  little  to  be 
desired;  the  subject  of  the  Christian  conscience  is  fully  handled,  and  the  analysis 
and  description  of  Christian  duties  is  fairly  complete,  the  "  social  problem  "  receiving 
deservedly  full  consideration.  Dr.  Smyth's  style  is  clear  and  flowing,  often  epigram- 
matic, sometimes  eloquent.  A  few  Americanisms  jar  upon  eye  or  ear.  But  perhaps 
the  main  characteristic  of  the  work  is  its  freshness  and  vigour.  The  subject  of 
"morals  "has  been  dealt  with  by  one  writer  after  another  in  such  a  cut-and-dried 
and  often  perfunctory  manner,  that  it  is  little  wonder  it  has  elicited  much  less 
general  interest  than  it  deserves.  We  miss,  perhaps,  in  Dr.  Smyth's  pages  the  glow 
of  ethical  enthusiasm  which  would  have  been  appropriate,  at  least  here  and  there  in 
his  exposition ;  but  if  he  seldom  attempts  a  lofty  flight  he  hardly  ever  flags  or  loiters, 
leading  on  his  reader  from  stage  to  stage  of  his  great  theme,  like  a  guide  who  never 
grows  weary  and  will  not  suffer  the  traveller  to  grow  weary  either. 

Where  so  much  is  good  it  is  difficult  to  fasten  attention  upon  special  excellence. 
We  may  mention,  however,  among  the  passages  which  have  specially  interested  us  : 
the  position  of  the  Scriptures  as  an  ethical  norm  in  their  relation  to  the  Christian 
consciousness ;  the  contents  of  the  Christian  ideal  and  the  varied  presentation  of  the 
Christian  conception  of  the  highest  good ;  the  position  of  faith  in  its  relation  to  the 
Christian  character ;  the  unfolding  of  the  various  duties  towards  self  as  a  moral  end, 
a  part  of  the  analysis  of  duty  to  which  too  little  attention  has  been  given  ;  and  some 
of  the  remarks  made  by  the  author  on  the  social  problem,  a  subject  which  he  has 
evidently  studied  with  care,  and  on  which  he  gives  some  most  suggestive  hints. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  miss  some  things  of  great  importance  from  this  volume. 
It  would  be  ungracious  to  dwell  upon  them,  unless  they  were  of  importance,  for  Dr. 
Smyth's  volume  reaches,  as  it  is,  to  500  closely  printed  pages,  and  there  is  hardly  one 
of  the  topics  handled  which  he  could  afford  to  pass  by.  But  we  miss  at  many  points 
what  seems  to  us  the  distinctively  Christian  note.  Without  expecting  to  find  any 
ecclesiastical  shibboleths,  or  any  sectarian  dogmatic  system,  we  think  that  a  treatise 
on  Christian  ethics  should  have  sounded  a  more  distinctively  Christian  note  on  the 
subject  of  Sin,  on  the  relation  between  the  Atonement  of  Christ  and  the  cleansing  of 
conscience,  on  the  New  Birth  and  the  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  renewal  of 
man's  nature.  It  may  be  said  that  these  topics  belong  to  dogmatics.  Strictly 
speaking,  they  do ;  but  we  refer  only  to  the  ethical  side  or  aspect  of  them. 
The  Christian  conception  of  conscience,  and  the  way  in  which  it  is  freed  from  its 
load  by  faith  in  the  Atonement  of  Christ,  lies  at  the  very  foundation  of  Christiom 
ethics.  Dr.  Smyth,  possibly,  does  not  believe  in  Atonement  as  we  have  used  the 
word,  and  his  treatment  of  faith,  while  very  interesting  and  suggestive,  points  in  this 
direction.  Again,  it  seems  somewhat  strange  that  in  a  book  on  Christian  ethics  our 
duty  to  God  should  be  in  every  sense  postponed  to  our  duty  to  ourselves  and  others, 
that  important  topic  being  scantily  treated  in  a  few  pages  almost  at  the  end  of  the 
book.  Doubtless,  "  Abou  Ben  Adhem  "  may  be  quoted,  and  it  is  true  that  he  who 
loves  and  serves  his  brethren  is  loving  and  serving  God,  but  Christ's  example  is  surely 
to  be  followed  in  the  order  of  the  two  great  commandments,  for  more  reasons  than 
one.     The  subject  of  "Moral  Dynamic  "  is  also  very  slightly  treated  in  a  few  pages 
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at  the  end  of  the  work.  Considering  the  importance  of  motive  power  in  any  system 
of  ethics,  and  its  special  importance  in  the  Christian  system,  Christianity  alone  being 
able  to  supply  that  which  in  other  elaborate  systems  is  lacking,  it  would  have  been 
well  if  Dr.  Smyth  had  left  more  space  for  its  treatment. 

These  things  are,  however,  questions  of  arrangement  and  proportionate  importance 
on  which  writer  and  readers  may  well  differ.  There  is  so  much  to  enjoy,  and  to 
suggest  further  thought  in  this  volume,  that  we  cannot  spend  time  in  fault-finding. 
We  may  take  as  an  illustration  of  the  author's  way  of  handling  his  subject  what  he 
has  to  say  on  the  progressiveness  of  the  science  of  Christian  ethics.  He  insists,  in 
the  first  instance,  very  wisely  on  its  continuity,  but  is  not  afraid  to  claim  progressive- 
ness, in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  both  for  Christian  theology  and  Christian  ethics. 

*  *  There  can  be  no  progress  of  the  Christian  consciousness  away  from  the  fundamental  facts 
or  vital  truths  of  Christianity.  Progress  in  doctrine  and  in  ethics  proceeds  from  the  initial 
facts  and  truths  of  Christ's  life  and  teaching,  but  it  will  not  break  its  continuity  with  them. 
This  is  only  saying  that  the  progress  throughout  will  be  typically  and  essentially  Christian. 

"Advance  in  any  knowledge  may  take  place  in  two  directions  ;  it  may  be  either  extensive 
or  intensive ;  it  may  consist  in  a  larger  comprehension  of  facts,  or  in  a  clearer  insight  into 

their  nature Have  we  made  progress  in  both  kinds  by  means  of  the  increase  of 

the  Christian  materials  of  knowledge,  and  through  clearer  Christian  insight,  since  the  New 
Testament  Days?"  (pp.  66-67.) 

The  answer  is  given  that  beyond  doubt  we  have  made  such  progress.  The  centuries 
have  brought  many  important  facts  to  light  concerning  the  kingdom  of  God  and  its 
extension  which  were  not  before  the  view  of  the  Apostles,  while  "  new  facts,  however 
made  known,  are  revelations  of  God  in  His  universe."  Few  will  be  disposed  to  deny, 
further,  that  progress  has  been  made  "  through  the  better  appropriation  and  interpre- 
tation of  the  contents  of  revelation  which  are  given  in  the  Scriptures."  We  have  not 
space  to  show  the  interesting  way  in  which  the  author  applies  this  general  principle 
to  some  of  the  details  of  his  subject ;  suffice  it  that  we  have  indicated  one  very  fruit- 
ful principle,  the  working  out  of  which  would  introduce  new  life  and  new  meaning 
into  several  departments  of  Christian  ethics. 

In  coming  to  the  details  of  duty,  and  what  are  generally  called  questions  of 
casuistry,  we  find  Dr.  Smyth's  judgment  to  be  as  sound  as  his  exposition  of  general 
principles  is  clear.  Illustrations  crowd  in  upon  us.  Many  might  be  culled  from  the 
chapter  on  our  Duties  to  Ourselves.  Dr.  Smyth's  way  of  handling  this  subject  is 
by  no  means  likely  to  lead  to  selfishness,  though  the  alteration  of  order  which  we 
suggested  above  would  have  prevented  even  the  appearance  of  making  "self"  the 
matter  of  first  importance.  But  this  chapter  has  a  value  of  its  own,  in  days  when 
a  kind  of  exaggerated  altruism,  borrowed  from  Christianity  and  marred  in  the 
borrowing,  is  being  set  up  as  a  dominant  principle  of  current  non-Christian  ethics. 
"  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself  "  is  Christ's  teaching.  Butler,  as  a  moralist, 
vindicates  the  place  in  morals  of  a  reasonable  self-love.  And  Dr.  Smyth  well  says, 
"  The  duty  of  self-regard,  which  follows  immediately  from  any  spiritual  conception  of 
the  worth  of  human  nature,  may  also  be  ethically  deduced  from  the  nature  of  an 
adequate  idea  of  what  love  is.  For  love  is  self-affirmation  as  well  as  self-impartation ; 
it  must  first  be  self-affirmation  in  order  that  it  may  become  self-imparting  love.  We 
cannot  give  worthily  what  we  have  not  esteemed  to  be  worthy True  self- 
love  ....  is  therefore  the  antecedent  condition  of  all  genuine  and  worthy  love  of 
others"  (p.  328). 

But  passing  this  by,  we  might  refer,  as  specimens  of  the  author's  sane  and 
wholesome  casuistry,  to  his  treatment  of  the  obligation  of  veracity  and  its  possible 
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limits,  or  to  his  remarks  on  marriage  and  family  life,  or  to  his  treatment  of  "  the 
industrial  conscience."     An  extract  on  the  last  topic  will  be  found  suggestive. 

'*  A  good  industrial  conscience  will  be  on  its  guard  against  all  transactions  which  involve 
a  change  of  property  without  value  received.  Betting  and  gambling  are  demoralizing  because 
they  violate  the  first  economic  principle  of  value  in  exchange.  Speculation  is  competition  run 
wild.  In  all  transactions  where  there  is  gain  without  compensation,  competition  without 
co-operation,  the  true  social  law  of  exchange  is  violated ;  the  Christian  ethics  of  business  is 
mutual  service  in  labour  and  mutual  benefit  in  exchange  "  (p.  436). 

The  remarks  which  follow  upon  "the  mutual  obligations  between  men  which 
arise  from  the  existence  of  social  classes  and  from  the  industrial  differentiations  of 
the  modern  world "  are  equally  excellent  and  quite  as  important.  Perhaps  this 
part  of  Dr.  Smyth's  work  will  strike  a  large  proportion  of  his  readers  as  being  the 
most  valuable,  especially  at  the  present  time.  The  author  writes  on  this  topic  with 
that  "  good  sense,"  which  Bishop  Ellicott  has  somewhere  called  "  a  special  Xd,/)t(r/ia, " 
one  which  is  needed  by  the  moralist  as  well  as  the  theologian,  and  is  nowhere  more 
necessary  than  when  the  thinker  and  theorist  leaves  his  abstract  principles  to  plunge 
into  the  world  of  men  and  things.  The  author's  analysis  of  the  causes  of  the  social 
problem,  his  discussion  of  the  Socialist  or  Collectivist  attempts  at  reform,  his  indica- 
tion of  the  root  of  the  mischief  in  moral  evil,  and  his  sketch  of  the  truly  Christian 
solution  of  this  complex  problem,  are  alike  admirable. 

We  end  with  the  question  with  which  we  began.  It  is  especially  in  relation  to 
social  ethics  that  the  question  is  raised — Are  we  Christians  ?  Some,  like  J.  S.  Mill, 
say  that  the  New  Testament  gives  no  sufficient  code  of  social  ethics ;  others  that  it  is 
impossible  to  carry  into  practice  the  teaching  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount ;  while 
others  again,  like  Count  Tolstoi,  advocate  a  recasting  of  the  whole  social  system  on 
the  basis  of  a  literal  interpretation  of  our  Lord's  words  in  Matt.  v.  7.  The  question 
is — Are  we  Christian  in  our  standards  of  life,  are  we  even  aiming  right  ?  Allowance 
may  be  made  for  the  weakness  of  human  nature  and  the  chasm  so  frequently  visible 
between  theory  and  practice,  but  it  is  matter  of  the  very  first  importance,  whether  in 
our  social  ahd  political  ideals  we  are  even  on  the  right  track,  endeavouring  to  work 
out  at  least  in  spirit  the  ethical  teaching  of  the  Master  we  profess  to  serve. 

Those  who  are  interested  to  find  Dr.  Smyth's  answer  to  this  question  will  find  an 
indication  of  it  on  p.  374.  We  must,  however,  take  our  leave  of  what  we  hope  even 
in  this  inadequate  sketch  we  have  shown  to  be  the  most  important  English  work  on 
one  of  the  most  important  subjects  that  can  engage  the  attention  of  the  Christian 
teacher.  It  contains  matter  for  many  a  sermon,  and,  what  is  far  better,  lays  down 
the  lines  for  a  nobler,  purer,  more  truly  Christian  ideal,  to  be  realized  in  our  indi- 
vidual, family,  social,  ecclesiastical,  and  national  life.  It  is  a  book  eminently  fitted 
to  teach  ministers,  who  in  turn  may  teach  what  they  have  learned  by  example  as 
well  as  by  precept.  W.  T.  Davison,  M.A. 

THE  GOSPEL  OF  A  EISEN  SAVIOUK.     By  the  Eev.  R.  McCheyne  Edgar,  A.M. 
Edinburgh :  T.  &  T.  Clark,  1892.     7s.  6d. 

As  the  battle  of  the  truth  of  Christianity  is  being  more  and  more  fought  round  the 
Resurrection  of  Christ,  so  the  truth  of  the  Resurrection  is  narrowed  down  to  a  single 
point,  How  the  faith  of  the  early  Chm-ch  can  be  explained  without  the  fact.  There 
is  no  longer  any  need  to  prove  the  sincerity  of  that  faith  as  Paley  did.  It  is  admitted 
with  all  its  mighty  effects.  The  faith  founded  the  Church,  and  the  Church  has 
changed  the  world.     How,  then,  can  the  Apostolic  faith  itself  be  explained  save  as 
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the  reflection  of  the  reality  ?  This  is  the  question  which  is  driven  home  with 
resistless  force  by  such  writers  as  Fairbairn,  Godet,  Eow,  Beet.  "We  do  not  fear  the 
issue  which  is  being  fought  out  on  this  ground.  Christ,  Christianity,  the  New  Testa- 
ment, Miracles,  are  all  staked  on  the  truth  of  the  Eesurrection,  and  it  is  becoming 
more  and  more  evident  that  they  are  on  safe  ground.  The  best  argument  for  the 
Resurrection  is  the  exposition  of  its  historical,  doctrinal,  and  ideal  aspects.  The 
writers  just  named  deal  chiefly  with  the  first.  Books  like  Westcott's  Gospel  of  the 
Eesurrection  and  Revelation  of  the  Bisen  Lord  deal  with  the  doctrinal  and  ideal 
meaning  of  the  fact.  Mr.  Edgar's  book  covers  the  whole  ground  in  a  way  adapted 
for  general  and  popular  reading.  The  comprehensiveness  of  the  plan  will  appear 
from  a  rapid  summary  of  the  topics  discussed :  the  postulate  of  the  soul's  immor- 
tality ;  the  vital  importance  of  the  question  ;  preparations  in  the  Old  Testament  and  in 
Christ's  teaching  ;  the  evidence  proper  in  Paul,  the  other  Apostles,  and  the  evangelists  ; 
the  witness  of  the  Lord's  Day  and  the  Lord's  Supper  ;  the  credibility  of  the  wit- 
nesses ;  the  general  question  of  miracle  involved  ;  and  then  a  further  series  of 
nine  chapters  discussing  the  various  aspects  of  Christ's  teaching  and  work  as 
affected  by  the  Resurrection.  In  the  last  section  there  is  perhaps  a  tendency  to 
a  discursive  treatment.  It  is  not  perfectly  clear  how  the  particular  fact  of  Christ's 
Resurrection  enters  into  all  the  Christological  thought  of  the  Church,  and  delivers 
us  from  Materialism,  Atheism,  &c.,  or  how  it  bears  very  directly  on  everlasting  felicity 
and  punishment.  The  author  has  apparently  seized  the  opportunity  of  sajdng  a  strong 
word  for  the  truth  on  most  of  the  central  Christian  doctrines. 

Beside  being  written  in  a  lively,  animated  style,  the  work  is  marked  throughout 
by  a  strain  of  clear,  strong  common  sense.  The  author  has  first  mastered  all  or  most 
that  has  been  written  on  the  subject,  as  is  shown  by  the  immense  number  of  authors 
and  works  referred  to ;  has  felt  or  fought  his  way  through  the  throng  of  critics  of  all 
schools ;  and  then  deals  with  the  difficulties,  raises  and  marshals  the  arguments  in 
reply,  not  in  the  language  of  the  schools,  but  in  that  of  common  life.  He  is  eminently 
an  apologist  for  the  people.  Business  men  will  appreciate  his  plain,  downright 
criticism  of  the  critics.  He  is  himself  often  quite  as  racy  as  some  of  the  racy  writers 
he  approvingly  quotes.  One  is  amazed  at  the  width  of  reading  displayed.  The 
numerous  references  to  men  and  books  keep  up  the  reader's  interest.  The  exposi- 
tion of  Paul's  testimony  is  especially  good.  "  Paul  was  not  the  man  to  be  victimized 
by  hallucination.  His  conversion  was  well  worth  a  journey  on  the  part  of  Christ 
from  heaven  to  earth.  Nothing  short  of  such  an  interview  as  he  maintained  he 
enjoyed  with  Jesus  could  have  converted  him  from  persecution  to  missionary  enter- 
prise." The  defence  of  the  character  of  the  witnesses  selected  is  exceedingly  happy 
and  cogent.  The  demand  for  a  commission  of  experts  is  well  shown  up.  As  to  the 
vision  theory,  "  the  critics  would  have  us  believe  that  the  witnesses  began  this 
dreaming  simultaneoushj ,  kept  at  it  off  and  on  for  ahout  six  lueeks,  the  dreaming  fit 
embracing  no  less  than  five  hundred  persons  on  one  of  the  occasions,  and  then 
suddenly  ceased,  so  as  to  admit  of  the  resurrection  idea  getting  la^inched  as  history ^ 

The  book  gives  evidence  of  the  greatest  care  on  the  author's  part,  the  Table  of 
Contents  and  Index  being  exceedingly  clear  and  full.  There  are  a  few  slips.  On 
p.  91  'pension  should  perhaps  be  penchant.  "Why  **  an  anonymous  btct  able  book  " 
(p.  86)?  .  J.  S.  Banks. 
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THE  FAITH  AND  LIFE  OF  THE  EARLY  CHUECH.  An  Introduction  to 
Church  History.  By  W.  F.  Slater,  M.A.,  Biblical  Tutor,  Wesleyan  College, 
Didsbury.    Hodder  &  Stoughton. 

Although  Mr.  Slater's  immediate  aim  is  evidently  to  suit  the  requirements  of 
beginners  by  furnishing  them  with  a  general  view  of  the  state  of  the  Church  in  the 
first  century,  an  aim  which  he  reaches  by  means  of  a  very  lucid  survey  of  the  well- 
traversed  field,  his  book  is  distinctly  valuable  as  a  contribution  to  some  of  the  vexed 
questions  of  recent  controversy.  His  searching  investigation  into  the  character  and 
course  of  Jewish  Christianity,  in  particular,  throws  some  fresh  light  on  this  obscure 
subject.  In  their  reaction  against  the  Tubingen  school,  English  scholars  have  for  the 
most  part  asserted  that  the  Jewish,  law-keeping,  conservative  type  of  Christianity 
which  refused  to  yield  to  St.  Paul's  newer  and  larger  conceptions  came  to  an  abrupt 
conclusion  with  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  the  soldiers  of  Titus,  after  which  the 
great  body  of  Hebrew  Christians  are  said  to  have  been  blended  in  Church  life  and 
belief  with  their  Gentile  co-religionists.  But  there  is  no  evidence  of  this,  and  Mr. 
Slater's  careful  sifting  of  the  meagre  materials  that  are  all  we  now  possess  in  the 
way  of  relics  of  the  age  immediately  succeeding  New  Testament  times  shows  how 
improbable  the  supposition  is.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  when  the  Church  again 
emerges  into  full  daylight,  towards  the  middle  of  the  second  century,  we  meet  with  a 
Jewish  type  of  Christianity  in  very  pronounced  antagonism  to  Catholic  ideas  and 
practices.  Now  it  is  certainly  most  improbable  that  this  would  have  sprung  up  if 
the  old  differences  had  been  healed ;  at  all  events,  it  is  more  reasonable  to  imagine 
that  they  continued  through  the  obscure  period  and  then  blossomed  out  into  the 
more  pronounced  heresy  of  the  succeeding  age,  in  accordance  with  the  common 
rule  that  divergent  movements  tend  to  become  more  widely  separated.  This  does 
not  mean  that  the  later  narrow  Ebionism  was  anticipated  by  the  primitive 
Jerusalem  Chinrch ;  but  it  means  that  the  high  value  set  upon  the  law  by  the 
early  Jewish  Christians  was  not  abandoned  on  account  of  the  catastrophe  which 
destroyed  their  city.  Several  hints  of  this  state  of  things  may  be  detected.  Thus, 
the  account  which  Hegesippus  gives  of  St.  James  entirely  accords  with  it.  The  New 
Testament  shows  that  Judaisers  were  found  in  the  Churches  of  Asia  Minor,  Corinth, 
and  Rome.  No  doubt  it  was  an  error  to  identify  these  bitter  enemies  of  St.  Paul 
with  the  main  body  of  the  Hebrew  Christians,  but  their  strength  and  persistence  do 
not  suggest  that  the  Council  at  Jerusalem  had  put  an  end  to  the  legal  views  and 
habits  of  their  venerated  authorities  in  the  home  Church.  There  is  good  reason  to 
believe  that  the  practice  of  observing  the  law  was  maintained  by  the  Hebrew 
Christians  right  through  New  Testament  times.  It  is  a  pure  assumption  that  so 
carefully  cherished  a  practice  was  ever  destroyed.  All  this  Mr.  Slater  traces  out 
with  much  care.  Then  he  shows  how  the  differences  on  both  sides  were  accentuated 
in  the  new  age.  The  embitterment  of  Judaistic  Christianity  in  Ebionism  is  familiar 
to  us,  but  the  corresponding  narrowing  on  the  other  side  is  not  so  generally 
recognized.  Yet  it  may  be  clearly  seen  in  Ignatius,  when  he  refuses  to  communicate 
with  Jews  who  keep  the  law.  This  is  a  distinct  movement  away  from  the  liberal 
position  maintained  by  St.  Paul,  because  while  the  Apostle  vindicated  the  liberty  of 
Gentiles,  and  for  himself  pronounced  the  inutility  of  the  law,  he  did  not  decline  to 
unite  in  Church  fellowship  with  Judaistic  Christians.  The  narrow  policy  of  Ignatius 
tended  to  aggravate  the  sectarian  peculiarities  of  the  excommunicated. 

W.  F.  Adeney,  M.A. 
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THE    CHUECH    OF    TO-MOEKOW.      By    W.    J.    Dawson.      London:    James 
Clark  &  Co. 

The  interest  in  this  book  will  be  increased  not  a  little  by  Mr.  Dawson's  retirement 
from  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Ministry  to  accept  the  pastorate  of  the  Highbury 
Quadrant  Congregational  Church.  With  the  newer  Congregationalism,  which  is 
feeling  after  some  better  way  of  effective  co-operation  between  all  the  scattered  units 
of  the  body,  he  is  in  hearty  sympathy ;  yet  his  recent  change  only  means  that 
Congregationalism  has  done  for  him  what  Methodism  would  not  do ;  it  has  given 
him  "  one  church  and  the  same  pulpit  every  Sunday."  There  is  so  much  talk  about 
Christian  Union,  and  Mr.  Dawson  has  such  an  attractive  way  of  putting  things,  that 
good  as  this  volume  is,  we  wish  that  it  had  been  a  great  deal  better,  that  the  addresses 
had  not  simply  been  printed  together,  but  had  been  used  by  Mr.  Dawson  as  materials  for 
a  fair  and  ordered  treatment  of  his  splendid  theme — the  Church  as  she  is  to  be  when 
the  Divine  forces  at  work  within  her  have  mastered  the  contending  elements  and  have 
enshrined  themselves  in  a  fitting  spiritual  temple.  There  must  be,  he  affirms,  change 
mainly  in  four  directions.  The  Church  of  the  future  must  be  one  in  which  all  religious 
souls  may  draw  nearer  together  on  the  basis  of  those  fundamental  truths  upon  which 
they  are  all  agreed ;  she  must  be  frankly  democratic ;  she  must  aim  at  the  regeneration  of 
society  ;  and  neither  intellectual  differences  nor  differences  of  ecclesiastical  organiza- 
tion are  any  longer  to  keep  men  separate  who  are  really  one  in  heart. 

Waving  the  form  of  the  book,  we  take  more  grave  exception  to  Mr.  Dawson's 
careless  use  of  most  important  words  in  a  restricted  or  wholly  false  sense.  One  of 
the  addresses  is  entitled  "  The  Failure  of  the  Supernatural  in  Conversion."  Surely 
this  is  not  our  author's  meaning,  for  in  other  parts  of  the  book  he  strongly  affirms 
what  in  this  title  he  denies.  Conversion,  he  says,  is  "  the  result  of  an  impression  of 
God  ....  so  vivid,  so  real,  so  overwhelming  that  it  has  literally  changed  the 
current  of  a  life  and  made  men  new  creatures  in  Christ  Jesus " ;  it  is  "a  Divine 
process,  which  may  happen  in  a  moment."  A  still  more  glaring  instance  is  his 
misuse  of  the  word  "  democratic."  Mr.  Dawson  never  uses  this  word  in  its 
proper  sense  of  government  by  the  people,  but  in  one  represented  by  his  question, 
"  Is  the  Church  Democratic  ?  Does  it  seek  to  be  the  friend  of  the  friend- 
less ?  "  Surely  Kingsley,  Geo.  MacDonald,  Euskin,  cannot  be  described  as  "  great 
secular  writers."  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  such  distinction  as  that  made  by 
Mr.  Dawson  between  the  use  of  the  words  "blessed"  and  "happy"  in  the  New 
Testament.  In  every  case  they  represent  the  same  Greek  word,  and  it  is  absurd 
to  say  that  "  Christ  does  not  authorize  us  to  expect  happiness."  Still,  with  the 
burden  of  the  book  we  are  in  the  heartiest  accord,  and  no  one  will  read  these 
addresses  without  catching  some  glimpse  of  that  vision  of  which  the  late  Dr.  Hatch 
wrote  so  beautifully  in  the  closing  words  of  his  Hibbert  Lectures  :  "  For  though  you 
may  believe  that  I  am  but  a  dreamer  of  dreams,  I  seem  to  see,  though  it  be  on  the 
far  horizon,  a  Christianity  which  is  not  new  but  old,  which  is  not  old  but  new ;  a 
Christianity  in  which  the  moral  and  spiritual  elements  shall  again  hold  their  place, 
in  which  men  will  be  bound  together  by  the  bond  of  mutual  service,  which  is  the 
bond  of  the  sons  of  God  ;  a  Christianity  which  will  actually  realize  the  brotherhood 
of  men,  the  ideal  of  its  first  communities." 

Charles  M.  Hardy,  B.A. 
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THE   EARLY  NARRATIVES  OF  GENESIS.    By  Herbert  Edward  Ryle,  B.D., 
Hulsean  Professor  of  Divinity.    London  :  Macmillan  &  Co.     1892. 

This  volume  consists  of  eight  papers  based  on  a  course  of  Lectures  delivered  at 
Cambridge  in  1890-91,  and  since  published  in  the  Expository  Times.  The  importance 
of  this  little  volume  of  138  pages  is  quite  out  of  proportion  to  its  size.  It  takes  its 
place  with  such  works  as  Canon  Cheyne's  Hallowing  of  Criticism,  and  Mr.  Horton's 
Bevelation  and  the  Bible,  and,  in  a  different  way,  Prof.  G.  A.  Smith's  Isaiah,  as  one 
of  the  pioneers  of  the  reformed  exposition  of  the  Bible.  The  chapters  dealt  with 
contain  the  stories  of  the  Creation  and  Fall,  the  murder  of  Cain,  the  Flood,  and  the 
Tower  of  Babel.  Frankly  and  fully  accepting  the  results  of  modern  science, 
criticism,  and  archaeology,  the  author  uses  them  to  illustrate  and  expound  these 
stories  and  to  unfold  their  spiritual  significance.  Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the 
edition  of  the  Psalms  of  Solomon,  of  which  Prof.  Ryle  is  the  joint  editor,  will 
not  need  to  be  told  that  his  work  here  also  is  exact,  scholarly,  and  thorough.  It 
will  form  a  useful  student's  handbook  to  the  archaeology  of  the  subjects  treated  and 
the  critical  analysis  of  bhe  chapters.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  Prof.  Ryle 
does  not  attempt  to  find  either  science  or  history  in  these  chapters ;  but,  none  the 
less,  they  are  to  him  a  revelation  of  God,  an  inspired  vehicle  of  Divine  Truth.  As  to 
points  of  archaeology,  we  may  call  attention  again  to  the  Babylonian  parallel  to  the 
story  of  the  Fall,  published  by  Mr.  W.  St.  C.  Boscowen,  in  the  Babylonian  and 
Oriental  Becord  of  Oct.,  1890,  in  which  the  fruit  of  the  garden  is  sinfully  eaten,  as 
in  Genesis.  Mr.  Pinches'  recent  discovery  of  a  parallel  to  the  second  account  of  the 
Creation  was,  of  course,  not  to  hand  when  these  lectures  were  written. 

With  regard  to  the  general  attitude  of  the  book  we  may  quote  the  following 
paragraph  : — 

"  The  poetry  of  primitive  tradition  enfolds  the  message  of  the  Divine  Spirit.  Criticism 
can  analyze  its  literary  structure  ;  science  can  lay  bare  the  defectiveness  of  its  knowledge.  But 
neither  in  the  recognition  of  the  composite  character  of  its  writing,  nor  in  the  discernment  of 
the  childish  standard  of  its  science,  is  there  any  reproach  conveyed.  For,  as  always  is  the 
case,  the  instrument  of  Divine  Revelation  partakes  of  limitations  inalienable  from  the  age  in 
which  it  is  granted.  The  more  closely  we  are  enabled  to  scan  the  human  framework,  the  more 
reverently  shall  we  acknowledge  the  presence  of  the  Spirit  that  pervades  it." 

The  author's  exposition  of  the  lofty  spiritual  teaching  of  these  narratives  with 
regard  to  the  nature  of  God  and  man,  of  sin  and  righteousness,  fully  justifies  the 
value  he  claims  for  his  methods  of  exegesis  and  criticism. 

W.  H.  Bennett,  M.A. 


THE  WITNESS  OF  HERMAS  TO  THE  FOUR  GOSPELS.  By  C.  Taylor,  D.D., 
Master  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge.  London :  C.  J.  Clay  &  Sons,  1892. 
pp.  viii.  148. 

It  has  become  one  of  the  commonplaces  of  New  Testament  criticism,  especially  as 
applied  to  the  Gospels,  to  begin  with  the  testimony  of  Irenaeus,  towards  the  end  of 
the  second  centiu-y,  and  thence  work  backwards  through  the  hundred  years  which 
separate  him  from  the  Apostolic  age.  The  testimony  of  Irenaeus,  especially  in  book 
iii.,  chap,  xi.,  is  so  full  and  so  remarkable  that  even  Strauss  frankly  admits  it  as  proof 
that  in  a.d.  180-200  there  were  four,  and  only  four.  Gospels  fully  acknowledged  by 
the  Christian  Church.  He  admits  that  the  quaint  reasons  which  Irenaeus  gives  as  to 
why  there  must  be  exactly  four  Gospels  are  not  to  be  taken  as  the  grounds  upon 
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which  the  selection  of  four  was  made,  but  as  arguments  by  means  of  which  Irenaeua 
endeavours  to  justify  to  himself  and  to  others  the  fact  that  precisely  four  Gospels, 
L  neither  more  nor  less,  had  been  given  by  Divine  Providence  to  the  Church. 
I  The  arguments  are  interesting  enough  to  bear  repetition,  all  the  more  so  because 
they  have  a  very  close  connexion  with  the  important  treatise  of  the  Master  of  St. 
John's  on  the  Witness  of  Hermas  to  the  Four  Gospels. 

The  Church  is  diffused  throughout  the  whole  earth,  and  the  earth  has  four 
quarters ;  therefore  there  should  be  four  Gospels.  The  Gospel  is  the  breath  of  life  to 
men,  and  the  wmd  of  heaven  has  four  breaths;  therefore  there  should  be  four 
Gospels.  The  cherubim,  who  are  images  of  the  activity  of  the  Son,  are  fourfold — a 
lion,  a  calf,  a  man,  and  an  eagle ;  and  like  these  are  the  four  Gospels.  The  dealings 
of  the  Son  of  God  with  the  human  race  are  fourfold  :  with  Abraham  and  the  patriarchs 
face  to  face  ;  with  the  Israelites  through  the  priesthood  ;  with  the  disciples  through 
the  Incarnate  Son;  with  the  present  Church  through  the  Spirit.  Therefore  the 
Gospel  also  is  fourfold ;  and  those  who  make  either  more  or  less  than  four  Gospels  are 
adding  to  the  truth,  or  refusing  what  has  been  divinely  ordained.  We  may  smile,  if 
we  please,  at  some  of  these  arguments  ;  but  it  is  quite  clear  that  at  the  time  when 
they  were  written,  precisely  four  Gospels,  neither  more  nor  less,  were  universally 
acknowledged  in  the  Church.  Irenseus  would  not  have  thought  of  seeking  for  such 
arguments  if  within  the  memory  of  those  whom  he  had  met  either  in  the  East,  or  in 
Italy,  or  in  Gaul,  there  had  been  Churches  which  accepted  only  three,  or  (like 
Marcion)  only  one,  of  the  four.  So  that  the  witness  of  Irenseus  covers  not  only  the 
years  during  which  he  was  writing  his  work  on  Heresies^  but  the  previous  forty  or  fifty 
years ;  in  other  words,  it  carries  us  back  to  a.d.  140  or  130,  if  not  to  a  still 
earlier  date. 

It  was  becoming  another  commonplace  of  Biblical  criticism  to  leave  the  Shepherd 
of  Hermas  almost  entirely  on  one  side  in  working  back  through  the  witnesses  which 
lie  between  Irenseus  and  the  Apostles.  Constructive  and  destructive  critics  alike  are 
agreed  that  it  contains  no  definite  quotation  from  either  the  New  Testament  or  the 
Old.  "  The  scope  of  the  writer  gave  no  opportunity  for  the  direct  application  of 
Scripture.  He  claims  to  receive  a  Divine  message,  and  to  record  the  words  of 
angels"  (Westcott,  On  the  Canon  of  the  New  Testament,  3rd  ed.,  p.  181).  But  it 
is  the  object  of  Dr.  Taylor's  treatise  to  show  that  in  future  the  testimony  of  Hermas 
is  a  most  important  factor  in  the  sum  of  evidence,  and  must  on  no  account  be  left  on 
one  side.  He  contends  that  we  have  in  Hermas  precisely  the  kind  of  evidence  which 
is  of  such  incalculable  value  in  Irenaeus,  viz.,  statements  which  show,  in  however 
quaint  and  strange  manners,  that  in  the  writer's  time  the  exact  number  of  four 
Gospels  was  well  established,  because  the  writer  assigns  to  this  fact  mystical  signi-- 
ficance,  and  expresses  it  in  a  variety  of  allegorical  forms.  Nay,  more,  he  thinks  it 
probable  that  it  was  from  Hermas  that  Irenseus  derives  the  idea  of  the  mystica 
arguments  which  he  uses  to  prove  that  a  fourfold  Gospel  is  an  a  priori  necessity,  and 
that  Irenaeus  is  merely  reproducing  in  new  forms  what  had  been  urged  by  Hermas 
some  forty  years,  or  possibly  even  eighty  years,  before  Irenaeus  wrote.  Thai 
Irenasus  knew  the  Shepherd  of  Hennas,  and  esteemed  it  very  highly,  we  know  from 
his  own  words.  On  one  occasion  he  introduces  a  quotation  from  it  with  the  formula. 
"  Well  therefore  said  the  Scripture  "  (IV.  xx.  2).  So  that  it  is  by  no  means  improbable 
that,  if  he  understood  the  allegorical  language  of  Hermas  to  mean  the  four  Gospels 
he  would  thereby  be  led  to  employ  similar  ideas  in  his  own  work. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  importance  of  Dr.  Taylor's  theory,  if  it  can  be  established 
is  very  considerable.     Even  if  we  assign  no  higher  date  to  Hermas  than  that  which  i: 
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commonly  accepted  upon  the  statement  in  the  Muratorian  Canon,  viz.,  c.  a.d.  140, 
we  have  obtained  what  is  substantially  the  same  testimony  as  that  of  Irenaeus 
respecting  the  four  Gospels  from  a  point  forty  years  nearer  to  the  Apostolic  age  ; — a 
great  gain.  And  if  we  allow  to  the  Sliejplierd  of  Hermas  the  early  date  for  which 
Zahn  and  Dr.  Salmon  contend,  viz.,  c.  a.d.  105,  we  have  good  reason  for  maintaining 
that  the  four  Gospels  must  have  been  well  established  before  the  death  of  St.  John  : 
which  would  indeed  be  a  startling  result.  And  in  considering  this  point  we  must 
bear  in  mind  the  enormous  success  which  the  Shepherd  of  Hermas  had  during  the  first 
century  of  its  existence.  It  would  be  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  towards  the  end  of 
the  second  century  it  was  better  known  and  more  widely  received  than  one  or  two 
books  which  are  now  in  our  New  Testament.  Therefore,  if  Hermas  was  all  along 
understood  to  mean  that  the  historical  foundation  of  the  Church  is  to  be  read  in 
precisely  four  Gospels,  then  we  have  a  very  large  addition  made  to  the  evidence 
which  tells  in  favour  of  the  authenticity  of  the  foiu"  evangelical  records. 

But  all  this  is  as  yet  purely  hypothetical.  Did  Irenseus  and  the  Christians  before 
him,  who  delighted  in  the  Shepherd,  understand  the  imagery  of  Hermas  to  mean  the 
four  Gospels  ?  Did  Hermas  himself  intend  that  they  should  so  understand  it  ? 
Until  this  is  shown  to  be  at  any  rate  highly  probable,  the  advantages  which  have 
been  held  out  to  us  must  be  foregone. 

The  passage  on  which  the  argument  mainly  turns  is  in  Vision  iii.  13.  "  But  in 
the  third  vision  ye  saw  her  (the  Church)  younger  and  fair  and  gladsome,  and  her  form 
fair.  For  just  as  when  to  some  mourner  cometh  some  piece  of  good  tidings, 
immediately  he  forgetteth  his  former  sorrows,  and  admitteth  nothing  but  the  tidings 
which  he  hath  heard,  and  is  strengthened  thenceforth  unto  that  which  is  good,  and 
his  spirit  is  renewed  by  reason  of  the  joy  which  he  hath  received ;  so  also  ye  have 
received  a  renewal  of  your  spirits  by  seeing  these  good  things.  And  whereas  thou 
sawest  her  seated  on  a  couch,  the  position  is  a  firm  one  ;  for  the  couch  has  four  feet  and 
standeth  firmly  ;  for  the  world  too  is  upheld  hy  means  of  four  elements.''  This  couch, 
we  are  previously  told,  was  taken  into  a  tower,  which  also  represents  the  Church,  and 
is  four  square,  built  on  foundations  laid  in  four  rows  and  of  stones  which  are  squared, 
and  which  represent  apostles,  bishops,  teachers,  and  deacons  {Vis.  iii.  3,  5,  10). 
Before  sitting  youthful  and  joyous  on  the  couch  or  bench,  the  woman  who  represents 
the  Church  was  seen  sitting  old  and  feeble  in  a  chair,  the  same  word  being  used  as  in 
the  Gospels  for  "  The  scribes  sit  in  Moses'  seat.''  This  chair,  then,  is  the  Church's 
seat  of  authority  under  the  Mosaic  dispensation,  which  had  become  obsolete.  "  What 
can  her  new  seat  the  bench,  which  stands  on  four  feet,  signify  but  the  fourfold 
Gospel?  "  asks  Dr.  Taylor.  "  We  may  say  then  that  it  is  the  Four  Gospels  that  are 
signified  by  the  feet  of  the  Church's  seat,  and  that  are  likened  to  the  four  elements 
of  the  world"  (p.  9).  "To  anglicize  the  wordplay  we  may  say,  that  the  elements 
of  the  foundation  of  the  tower,  in  Sim.  ix.,  correspond  to  the  elements  of  the  world. 
....  These  links  between  the  similitude  and  the  vision  confirm  the  suspicion  that 
the  fourfold  foundation  likewise  adumbrates  the  fourfold  Gospel"  (pp.  10,  11). 

That  some  of  the  strange  imagery  used  by  Hermas  would  be  very  likely  to 
suggest  to  Irenaeus  some  of  the  strange  arguments  by  which  he  tries  to  prove  that 
there  must  be  exactly  four  Gospels,  may  be  safely  granted,  and  Dr.  Taylor  has  done 
good  service  in  pointing  out  the  minute  coincidences  between  the  two  writers  in 
detail  (pp.  13-18).  But  we  must  be  cautious  about  concluding  that,  because  the  fours 
in  Irenaeus  certainly  refer  to  the  Gospels,  therefore  the  fours  in  Hermas  do  the  same. 
It  is  possible  that  they  do  so  :  but  it  is  also  possible  that  they  merely  symbolize 
perfection.     That  a  tetrad  or  square  was  a  symbol  of  perfection,  and  that  four  was 
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regarded  as  an  excellent  number,  is  a  familiar  idea  in  ancient  philosophy.  We  find  it 
in  Aristotle  more  than  once  {Etli.  Nic.  I.  x.  ii.)  and  in  Plato,  who  quotes  it  as  from 
Simonides  {Protag.  339).^  The  four  elements  of  which  the  world  is  compacted  are  of 
course  a  mark  of  its  perfection :  and  the  four  rows  in  the  foundations  of  the  four- 
square tower  may  easily  have  a  similar  meaning.  The  four  feet  of  the  bench  or 
couch,  if  they  mean  anything  more  than  that  a  bench  must  have  four  feet  in  order  to 
be  firm,  might  be  explained  in  a  similar  way. 

But  in  order  to  strengthen  his  argument  Dr.  Taylor  goes  on  to  show  in  detail 
that  Hermas  makes  free  use  of  the  subject-matter  and  phraseology  of  the  Gospels, 
although  he  never  expressly  quotes  them.  We  are  warned  that  "  Hermas  has  a  way 
of  going  off  at  a  word  and  using  it  without  too  strict  regard  to  the  context  from  which 
he  borrowed  it "  (p.  33),  and  that  "  it  is  against  the  principle  of  Hermas  to  allude  plainly 
to  the  Scriptures  "  (p.  95) :  but  even  with  this  proviso  some  of  the  cases  in  which  he  is 
supposed  to  be  drawing  from  the  Gospels  seem  to  be  a  little  far-fetched,  e.g.,  those 
noticed  pp.  44  and  47.  Moreover,  the  greater  number,  if  not  all,  of  the  instances 
taken  from  the  Synoptic  Gospels  might  be  derived  from  oral  tradition,  just  as  well  as 
from  written  documents.  Whatever  date  we  give  to  Hermas,  the  oral  tradition  was 
still  vigorous  in  his  day,  and  he  can  hardly  have  escaped  being  influenced  by  it.  The 
possible  allusions  to  the  Fourth  Gospel  are  not  very  numerous.  Dr.  Taylor  supposes 
that  the  parable  in  Mand.  XII.  v.  3  is  taken  from  the  miracle  at  Cana.  It  begins, 
"When  a  man  has  quite  filled  sufficient  jars  with  good  wine""  {yefu<xr}  oluov  /caXoO). 
But  he  does  not  notice  what  may  be  a  direct  quotation  from  John  iii.  9  in  Mand.  XI. 
19,  "  How,  sir,  say  I,  can  these  things  be  /  "  There  are,  however,  one  or  two  probable 
allusions  to  the  First  Epistle  of  St.  John  which  are  more  convincing  than  either  of 
these  (pp.  82,  88,  89),  and  also  one  to  the  pericope  of  the  Woman  taken  in  Adultery 
(pp.  101-103),  besides  which  there  are  various  Johannine  phrases,  such  as  "last  day," 
"  know  the  truth,"  "  works  of  God,"  "  true  "  (dXrjdLvds),  "  spirit  of  truth,"  and  the  like,^ 
and  all  of  these  put  together  make  a  fairly  strong  case  in  favour  of  the  view  that 
directly  or  indirectly  Hermas  was  acquainted  with  the  Gospel  and  First  Epistle  of 
St.  John. 

If  then  these  apparent  allusions  suffice  to  show  that  Hermas  knew  the  four 
Gospels  as  documents,  then  the  possibility  that  the  fourfold  foundations  on  which  the 
four-square  tower  that  represents  the  Church  rests,  and  the  four  feet  of  the  bench  on  which 
the  woman  who  represents  the  Church  rests,  refer  to  the  Gospels,  is  decidedly  increased. 
But  it  is  very  far  from  being  proved.  Even  if  we  were  certain  that  Hermas  knew  the 
written  Gospels,  it  would  still  be  possible,  and  not  improbable,  that  his  fours  and  squares 
symbolize  nothing  more  definite  than  completeness  and  perfection  ;  and  we  are  not 
certain  of  this,  for  the  apparent  allusions  and  reminiscences  are  too  undecided  to 
prove  the  point.  They  warrant  us  in  maintaining  that  Hermas  was  acquainted  with 
portions  of  the  Gospel  narrative  in  either  a  written  or  an  unwritten  form,  and  that 
he  had  at  least  second-hand  acquaintance  with  the  teaching  of  St.  John  ;  but  beyond 
that  it  does  not  seem  to  be  safe  to  go.  We  appear  to  be  left,  therefore,  with  two 
hypotheses — one  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  symbolism  in  Vision  iii.,  and  one  as  to  the 
writer's  knowledge  of  four  written  Gospels,  each  of  which  adds  support  to  the  other, 
but  neither  of  which  is  established. 

This  by  no  means  proves  that  the  volume  before  us  is  wasted  labour :  it  is 
a  very  valuable  contribution  to  an  inquiry  which  has  hitherto  received  inadequate 

^  See  the  note  in  Stewart's  edition  of  the  Ethics,  I.  p.  145,  Oxford.     1892. 
2  Possibly  "walk  in  truth  "  {Mand.  iii.  4)  might  be  added. 
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treatment,  and  all  students  of  the  subject  will  be  grateful  to  the  writer  for  it.  In 
a  second  edition  the  volume  might  be  made  still  more  useful,  if  supposed  allusions  to 
the  Synoptic  Gospels  were  classified,  according  as  the  passage  in  question  is  found 
in  three,  two,  or  in  only  one  of  these  Gospels.  An  appendix  tabulating  the  texts 
discussed,  with  a  reference  to  the  page  on  which  the  discussion  is  found,  would  also 
be  very  acceptable. 

These  remarks  are  offered  with  diffidence  and  reserve,  in  the  conviction  that  only 
those  who  have  devoted  to  the  She;pherd  of  Hermas  a  far  more  minute  and  careful 
study  than  the  writer  of  them  has  been  able  to  bestow,  are  competent  to  form  a 
trustworthy  opinion  on  the  subject. 

A.  Plummer. 
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Wellhausen  on  the  Minor  Peophets. — The  fifth  volume  of  Well- 
hausen's  Sketches  and  Preliminaries ^  containing  the  minor  prophets, 
translated  into  German  with  notes,  will  be  prized  by  students  as  a  contribu- 
tion of  no  small  val\ie  to  the  textual  and  exegetical  criticism  of  these 
interesting  and  important,  but  until  recently  underrated,  monuments  of 
ancient  Hebrew  literature.  The  first  feature  which  arrests  the  reader's 
attention  is  the  arrangement  of  these  twelve  prophetical  tracts,  which  is 
evidently  intended  to  be  chronological.  The  volume  opens  with  "  the 
simple  "  Amos,  "  the  choragus  of  the  prophets  of  the  Assyrian  period."  Next 
come  "the  original  Hosea,"  "the  rhetorical  Micah,"  Zephaniah,  Nahum, 
and  Habakkuk,  The  group  of  post-Exilic  prophecies  is  headed  by  the  Book 
of  Haggai,  which  is  followed  by  Zechariah,  Malachi,  Obadiah,  Joel,  written 
when  the  Exile  was  in  the  distant  past,  and  Jonah  composed  long  after  the 
time  of  the  prophet  whose  name  it  bears,  but  before  the  commencement  of 
the  second  century  B.C.  It  must  not,  of  course,  be  inferred  from  this 
arrangement  that  the  whole  of  a  book  necessarily  belongs  to  one  period. 
Portions  are  repeatedly  excised  as  interpolations,  or  are  regarded  as  additions 
from  another  hand.  The  last  eight  verses  of  Amos,  for  example  (ix.  8-14),  are 
rejected  on  account  of  the  utter  unlikeness  of  their  tone  to  that  of  the  pre- 
ceding verses.  "  Perhaps  they  were  appended  by  a  Jew  of  a  later  age,  who 
removed  the  original  close  of  the  book  because  it  sounded  too  harsh."  The 
last  chapter  of  Hosea  also  is  supposed  to  contain  very  little  from  the  pen  of 
that  prophet.  The  last  six  chapters  of  the  Book  of  Zechariah  are  with  most 
critics  assigned  to  a  later  age  than  the  preceding  chapters.  Dr.  C.  H.  H. 
Wright,  in  the  introduction  to  his  well-known  Commentary,  included  Well- 
hausen among  the  scholars  disposed  to  assign  the  chapters  in  question  to  a 
date  previous  to  the  Captivity,  but  a  brief  footnote  pronounces  this  an 
error.  "  I  have  never  doubted,"  writes  the  German  critic,  "  that  these 
chapters  were  more  recent  than  chapters  i.-viii."  These  six  chapters  (ix.-xiv.) 
are  assigned  to  more  than  one  author,  chap,  xii.,  for  instance,  exhibiting  a 
different  style  from  chap.  ix.  The  volume  abounds — as  could  only  be 
expected  from  the  author's  reputation — in  interesting  discussions  and  useful 
suggestions,  a  few  of  which  we  briefly  summarize  in  the  hope  that  these 
specimens  may  induce  many  to  study  the  work  for  themselves.  (1)  The 
much-debated  question  which  is  forced  on  the  attention  of  every  careful  reader 
of  the  first  three  chapters  of  Hosea — history  or  allegory — is  examined  in  a 
long  and  striking  note.  The  decision  arrived  at  is  in  favour  of  the  historical 
view,   Wellhausen  still  beheving  with  Ewald  that   Gomer  bath  Diblaim 
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was  the  prophet's  actual  wife.  Like  his  predecessor,  he  attaches  weight  to 
the  absence  of  symbolic  meaning  from  the  woman's  name,  but  considers  that 
of  itself  insufficient  to  remove  the  difficulty.  The  key  to  the  solution  of  the 
problem  is  found  in  the  supposition  that  Hosea  recognized  the  Divine 
purpose  in  his  domestic  experience  only  after  marriage,  Gomer's  character 
was  quite  unknown  to  him  at  first.  After  a  time,  however,  he  discovered  it 
and  began  to  realize  that  he  had  been  acting  under  a  Divine  impulse.  In  his 
subsequent  conduct  he  may  have  been  consciously  obeying  a  Divine 
command,  but  even  that  had  a  human  emotion  underlying  it.  Hosea  could 
not  leave  off  loving  Gomer,  and  "  the  incomprehensible  became  com- 
prehensible by  the  fact  that  Jehovah  also  could  not  leave  off  loving 
Israel  in  spite  of  all."  This  interpretation  (w4iich  is  similar  to 
that  of  Canon  Cheyne)  is  by  no  means  free  from  difficulty,  but  it 
is  unquestionably  ingenious,  and  is  very  clearly  and  reverently  pre- 
sented. (2)  The  well-known  prophecy  of  the  Messianic  age  which  is 
found  (with  some  slight  variations)  both  in  the  second  chapter  of  Isaiah 
and  the  fourth  of  Micah  is  pronounced  an  interpolation  in  the  latter 
book.  The  usual  view,  that  both  Micah  and  Isaiah  took  it  from  an 
earlier  prophecy  by  some  unknown  prophet,  is  rejected  on  the  ground  that 
the  unique  position  ascribed  to  Zion  indicates  a  date  subsequent  to  the 
fall  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel.  (3)  The  usual  explanation  of  Nahum's 
reference  to  the  fall  of  No-amon  (iii.  8  ff.)  as  an  allusion  to  the  capture  of 
the  Egyptian  Thebes  by  Assurbanipal,  about  660  e.g.,  is  questioned  on 
grounds  which  will  seem  to  many  inadequate.  One  of  the  arguments  seems 
to  assume  the  impossibility  of  prediction  in  the  absence  of  signs  recognizable 
by  merely  human  penetration.  (4)  Micah's  famous  prophecy  about  the 
coming  glory  of  Bethlehem  (v.  2)  is  given  thus :  **  And  thou  Beth  Ephrath 
(niSi<  no  being  read  for  nm2&<  Drip  riO),  smallest  among  the  districts  of 
Judah  (n  being  prefixed  to  1-1^^  and  the  first  nvn?  being  omitted),  from  thee 
shall  go  forth  the  future  ruler  of  Israel  who  went  forth  in  the  past  in  the  days 
of  old."  (5)  The  curious  passsge  in  Zechariah  about  a  sale  for  thirty  pieces 
of  silver,  which  is  rendered  as  follows  :  *'  Cast  it  into  the  treasury,  the 
precious  price  which  thou  wast  worth  to  them  "  (xi.  13)  is  the  subject  of 
some  very  remarkable  observations.  The  word  "i^'Vn  is  declared  to  be 
equivalent  to  "i^ixn,  the  last  syllable  being  perhaps  incorrectly  pointed  by  the 
Massoretes,  with  ..  instead  of  ^ ,  in  order  to  make  it  possible  for  it  to  be 
interpreted  "potter."  A  trace  of  this  wavering  between  "potter"  and 
**  treasury  "  is  found  in  the  decision  of  the  priests  to  cast  the  blood  money 
not  into  the  treasury,  but  into  the  potter's  field  (Matt,  xxvii.  3-10).  Well- 
hausen  finds  here  an  echo  of  the  Messianic  interpretation  of  the  passage. 
(6)  The  text  of  the  much  controverted  passage  which  is  rendered  in  the 
English  Bible  :  "  They  shall  look  unto  Me  whom  they  have  pierced " 
(Zech.  xii.  10),  is  regarded  as  probably  defective.  The  vocalization  of  vt^  as 
the  first  person  is  inadmissible  on  account  of  the  double  1^*?^^  in  the  succeeding 
clauses,  and  consequently  the  nt<  must  be  retained,  as  "i^^^  1  vN  would  not  be 
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Hebrew.  It  is,  therefore,  probable  that  something  has  dropped  out  after 
the  ns,  or,  as  Wellhausen  racily  puts  it,  "  that  riN  is  a  brand  plucked  out  of 
the  fire,"  and  so  the  clause  is  translated  :  "  They  look  on  ...  .  whom  they 
have  pierced."  The  short  notes  consisting  of  only  one  or  two  lines  each  are 
also  often  very  instructive.  The  three  following  are  good  examples: 
(1)  Sehaoth  as  part  of  a  Divine  name  "describes,  not  the  stars  or  the 
Israelites,  but  probably  the  world  and  all  that  is  therein,  perhaps  strictly  the 
hosts  of  demons."  (2)  The  expression,  "  between  the  heavens  and  the 
earth,"  is  explained  to  mean  "  in  the  air ;  the  Hebrews  have  no  word  for 
air."  (3)  On  Malachi's  strange  allusion  to  the  wings  of  the  Sun  of 
righteousness  (Malachi  iv.  2)  Wellhausen  writes :  "  Is  Malachi  thinking  of 
the  winged  solar  disc  ?  "  This  comparatively  small  volume — for  the  text  and 
notes  occupy  little  more  than  200  pages — must,  of  course,  be  read  from  the 
standpoint  indicated  on  the  title-page.  The  exegetical  portion  is  not  issued 
as  a  commentary,  but  as  a  collection  of  notes.  To  treat  it  as  a  complete 
exposition  would,  therefore,  be  manifestly  unfair.  Yet  there  is  more  valuable 
matter  in  these  notes  than  in  many  bulky  tomes.  There  is  indeed  much  to 
provoke  dissent.  The  textual  criticism  is  not  infrequently  venturesome,  the 
confidence  with  which  verses  or  sections  are  ascribed  to  editors  or  inter- 
polators is  almost  amusing,  and  there  are  occasional  glimpses  of  what,  in  an 
adherent  of  the  traditional  view,  would  be  called  prejudice  and  dogmatism. 
But,  allowing  for  all  this,  we  have  in  these  **  Sketches  "  a  veritable  gold  mine, 
from  which  laborious  students  will  extract  many  a  choice  nugget  of  precious 
ore. 

The  Mythical  Element  in  the  Old  Testament. — Professor  Schultz, 
in  his  Old  Testament  Theology  (T.  &  T.  Clark),  gives  an  admirable  description 
of  the  part  played  by  legends,  or,  to  use  more  technical  language,  myths,  in 
the  account  that  nations  give  of  their  early  life  before  the  period  of  written 
history.  He  says,  "  Wherever  we  see  a  nation  stepping  forth  out  of  the 
darkness  of  the  prehistoric  age  into  the  light  of  historical  life,  it  invariably 
brings  with  it,  as  one  of  its  most  precious  spiritual  treasures,  the  national 
legend.  How  a  nation  originated ;  what  its  ancestors  were  like ;  how  it 
first  awoke  and  bethought  itself  of  national  glory — all  this  is  not  handed 
down  by  history  pure  and  simple,  for  which  such  ages  have  neither  oppor- 
tunity nor  motive,  but  is  preserved  in  song,  in  proverb,  and  in  story ;  and, 
being  in  this  form  handed  on  and  enriched,  this  material  is  at  last  combined 
into  a  single  whole  by  virtue  of  the  poetic  spirit  in  the  nation — that  spirit  in 
which  resides  the  mysterious  motive-power  that  impels  each  people  to 
undertake  its  own  special  task  among  the  family  of  nations.  ...  In  legends, 
persons  and  times  assume  a  superhuman  character.  Heaven  and  earth  do 
not  keep  apart,  as  in  a  historical  age.  The  laws  of  probability,  chronology, 
and  development  retire  into  the  background.  But,  above  all,  the  chief 
figures  become  typical,  the  accepted  models  of  the  nation's  character  and  of 
its  task  in  history.     Consequently,  legend  lets  us  look  into  the  innermost 
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lieart  of  a  nation  and  watch  the  flow  of  those  living  springs  from  which  its 
liietorical  Hfe  wells  up.  Hence  the  perennial  freshness  of  legend  ;  hence  the 
feeling  of  having  to  do  with  figures  of  flesh  and  blood,  more  real  than  those 
of  history.  Indeed,  one  never  feels  so  much  at  home  in  history  as  in  legend. 
One  sits  by  the  hearth  in  a  people's  home  and  listens  there  to  the  very 
breathing  of  its  inner  life."  He  says  that  we  must  hold  that  the  people  of 
Israel,  like  other  peoples,  preserved  the  memory  of  its  earliest  days  in  a 
mj^thical,  and  not  in  a  historical  form,  unless  we  are  to  think  of  that  people 
as  crippled  in  one  of  the  noblest  attributes  of  nationality.  We  may  accept 
this  principle  as,  if  not  self-evident,  at  any  rate  eminently  reasonable  ;  while, 
at  the  same  time,  we  hold  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  make  practical  use 
of  it  in  the  endeavour  to  extract  the  historical  kernel  from  its  legendary 
husk.  We  take  entire  exception  to  the  way  in  which  Professor  Schultz  deals 
with  the  story  of  Samson.  He  denies  that  it  has  any  historical  basis.  "  The 
lion-slaying  hero,"  he  says,  "  who  arms  himself  with  rocks  {sic)  and  overturns 
temples,  and  whose  strength  vanishes  with  his  hair,  is  originally,  you  may  be 
sure,  no  Hebrew  Nazirite,  but  the  Sun-god,  whose  locks  are  the  rays  of 
light  in  which  lies  the  secret  of  his  strength  "  (I.,  p.  114).  On  a  later  page 
we  are  surprised  to  find  Samson  spoken  of  as  a  Nazirite  and  a  historical 
personage.  "  Samson  is  consecrated  as  a  Nazirite  to  the  God  of  Israel 
before  his  birth,  and  for  his  whole  life-time,  too,  even  his  mother  being 

required  to  abstain  from  wine  and  from  everything  unclean It  was 

as  a  Nazirite  that  Samson  expected  superior  Divine  strength  and  a  personal 
*  holiness  '  "  (I.,  p.  161).  It  is  for  Professor  Schultz,  and  not  for  us,  to 
attempt  to  reconcile  these  apparently  contradictory  statements. 

AzAZEL. — In  the  same  book  Prof.  Schultz  explain^  in  a  very  luminous 
manner  the  strange  ceremonies  connected  with  the  scapegoat  or  **  goat  for 
Azazel "  (Lev.  xvi.,  E.V.).  On  the  day  of  atonement  the  congregation  brings 
two  goats  for  the  purpose  of  atonement.  For  these,  lots  are  cast  at  the  door 
of  the  sanctuary,  "■  one  lot  for  Jehovah,  and  the  other  lot  for  Azazel."  The 
one  on  which  the  lot  of  Jehovah  falls  is  then  slain  as  a  sin-offering.  The 
other  they  bring  before  God  **  to  make  atonement  over  it,  to  send  it  away  for 
Azazel  into  the  wilderness."  Then,  after  the  sins  of  the  congregation  have 
been  confessed,  this  animal  is  made  the  bearer  of  all  the  sins  of  the  now 
reconciled  Israel,  and  is  led  away  into  the  wilderness  by  a  man  who  is 
thereby  made  unclean  himself,  and  there  it  is  let  loose  "  in  a  solitary  land." 
We  must,  therefore,  think  of  some  powerful  being  to  whom  this  animal  is 
assigned,  and  to  whom  it  is  sent  with  the  now  forgiven  guilt  of  the  reconciled 
people — not  as  a  sacrifice,  but  as  a  symbolical  representation  of  the  fact  that 
there  is  no  longer  any  guilt  in  Israel.  This  being  must  be  conceived  of  as 
strange  and  unholy.  In  the  book  of  Enoch  the  name  Azazel  is  found  as 
that  of  one  of  the  fallen  angels,  and  he  is  represented  as  bound  in  the 
wilderness  with  iron  chains  of  darkness.  Prof.  Schultz  considers  that  the 
name  is  Aramaic,  and  that  it  designates  an  unclean  and  uugodlike  power 
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which  has  its  abode  in  the  wilderness,  in  the  accursed  land  outside  the 
bounds  of  the  sacred  camp.  He  points  out  that  this  ceremony  is  no  more 
contradictory  of  pure  monotheism  than  is  the  doctrine  of  Satan  or  the 
doctrine  of  angels,  and  that  it  corresponds  on  a  large  scale  with  what  is  laid 
down  on  a  small  scale  with  regard  to  leprosy  in  a  house  (Lev.  xiv.  1  ff.,  and 
49  ff.).  In  the  latter  passage,  when  the  leprosy  in  a  house  has  been  cured, 
of  two  pigeons  presented  as  a  sin-offering,  the  one  is  actually  killed,  the 
other,  after  being  sprinkled  with  the  blood  of  the  sin-offering,  is  let  go  alive, 
as  a  sign  that  the  uncleanness  of  the  house  has  been  taken  away.  In  like 
manner  here,  after  the  great  propitiation  for  the  people  and  the  sanctuary, 
one  of  the  dedicated  victims  is  sent  away,  laden  with  the  sins  of  the  people, 
to  the  powerful  being  who  has  his  abode  outside  '*  in  the  world,"  beyond 
the  holy  land  of  mercy,  not  as  a  sacrifice,  but  as  a  proof  that  in  the  holy 
land  there  is  no  longer  any  unexpiated  guilt.  Consequently  this  animal,  too, 
is  unclean.  He  who  has  led  it  away  must  purify  himself.  It  is  a  picture 
similar  to  that  which  the  prophet  Zechariah  sees,  when,  after  the  acquital  of 
the  high  priest,  and  therefore  of  Israel  itself,  before  the  angel  of  Jehovah, 
the  sin  is  carried  away  out  of  the  pardoned  land  into  Babylon,  the  land  of 
sin  (Zech.  v.). 

The  Apocalypse  and  Gospel  of  Peter. — In  the  Journal  de  Geneve 
M.  Sabatier  gives  an  account  of  these  two  documents,  discovered  in  Upper 
Egypt  in  the  winter  of  1886.  The  date  assigned  to  these  MSS.  is  some  time 
between  the  eighth  and  twelfth  centuries  of  our  era,  but  they  contain 
fragments  of  literature  of  a  very  much  earlier  period,  of  which  we  find 
mention  in  the  writings  of  the  Fathers,  but  which,  in  consequence  of  this 
fortunate  discovery,  are  now  brought  to  light  for  the  first  time.  The 
Apocalypse  of  Peter  had  entirely  disappeared.  It  is  mentioned  in  the 
Muratorian  catalogue  of  sacred  books  as  occupying  a  place  along  with  the 
Apocalypse  of  St.  John  among  the  canonical  Scriptures  of  some  of  the 
Churches.  Sozomen  says  that  in  his  time  it  was  still  read  once  a  year 
at  the  Easter  festival  in  some  of  the  Churches  in  Palestine.  Clement  of 
Alexandria  knew  it,  and  quotes  from  it.  The  pretty  extensive  fragment  now 
discovered  seems  to  be  a  portion  of  this  lost  Apocalypse.  A  phrase  quoted  by 
Clement  is  found  in  it,  though  the  correspondence  is  rather  in  meaning 
than  in  phraseology.  This  is  unfortunately  the  only  help  we  as  yet  have 
for  the  identification  of  the  new-found  text.  It  opens  with  a  conversation 
between  Jesus  Christ  and  His  Apostles,  who  ask  Him  to  call  up  before 
I^P  them  the  soul  of  one  of  the  righteous  in  Paradise,  in  order  that  they  may 
^^^  learn  from  him  the  condition  of  men  after  death.  There  follows  a  long 
and  curious  description  of  the  happiness  of  the  redeemed,  and  of  the 
various  punishments  inflicted  on  the  lost.  Some  of  the  latter  remind  us 
of  the  pictures  drawn  by  Dante.  Still  more  important  is  the  fragment  of 
the  Gospel  of  Peter.  This  contains  a  narrative  of  the  passion  and  resur- 
rection of  Jesus  Christ,  related  in  a  style  and  manner  very  similar  to  those 
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of  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  especially  to  those  of  St.  Mark  and  St.  Matthew. 
Here  and  there  we  find  legendary  matter,  but  on  the  whole  the  book  bears 
evidence  of  its  origin  in  primitive  oral  tradition.  It  closely  corresponds  with 
the  description  given  by  Origen,  Eusebius,  Jerome,  and  Theodoret  of  a  Gospel 
of  Peter,  in  use  in  certain  Churches  of  Cilicia,  and  much  thought  of  by  some 
Ebionitish  sects.  Eusebius  says  that  a  Bishop  of  Antioch,  in  a.d.  190,  found 
it  in  certain  districts  of  his  diocese,  and  gave  his  sanction  to  the  reading  of 
it.  After  a  time,  when  he  found  that  it  favoured  Docetism  and  other  heresies, 
he  decided  to  prohibit  its  use.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  the  primitive 
Church  the  record  of  discourses  and  miracles  of  Christ  was  preserved  in  oral 
tradition  and  in  the  sermons  of  the  first  preachers.  Gradually  narratives 
were  written  down  and  came  to  be  used  along  with  oral  tradition  as  a  fund 
of  information  concerning  the  teaching  and  work  of  the  Saviour.  To  this- 
second  period  succeeded  a  third,  in  which  the  canonical  writings  sanctioned 
by  the  Church  took  the  place  of  oral  tradition,  which  was  beginning  to 
become  legendary  and  apocryphal.  The  second  of  these  periods,  which  may 
be  reckoned  from  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  (c.  a.d.  70)  to  the  time  of  Marcus 
Aurelius  (c.  a.d.  160),  was  exceedingly  fertile  in  literature  of  this  kind,  which 
had  liberty  to  prevail  because  the  authority  of  our  four  Gospels  was  not  yet 
fully  established.  It  is  doubtless  to  this  period  that  the  newly-discovered 
Gospel  of  Peter  is  to  be  assigned.  Its  early  date  explains  the  facts  of  its 
wide  diffusion,  and  of  the  trouble  which  the  bishops  had  in  suppressing  it 
and  in  substituting  for  it  the  canonical  Gospels. 

Discrepancies  in  the  Gospels. — Many  difficulties  of  various  kinds 
surround  the  narratives  of  the  stilling  of  the  tempest,  and  the  healing  of 
the  demoniac  or  demoniacs  which  the  Synoptic  Gospels  relate  as  miracles 
that  followed  one  upon  the  other  (Matt.  viii.  23-34;  Mark  iv.  35,  v.  20;, 
Luke  vii.  22-39).  Thus,  St.  Matthew  gives  the  history  of  the  journey 
across  the  lake  with  its  incidents  shortly  after  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount : 
St.  Mark  and  St.  Luke  place  it  after  the  series  of  parables  beginning  with 
that  of  the  Sower,  recorded  in  Matt.  xiii.  St.  Mark,  indeed,  specially  says 
that  it  was  on  the  evening  of  that  same  day  on  which  these  parables  were 
spoken.  Then,  too,  the  first  evangelist  says  that  Jesus  rebuked  the  disciples- 
for  their  want  of  faith,  and  then  stilled  the  tempest ;  the  second  and  third 
evangelists  reverse  the  order  of  events.  Two  demoniacs  are  mentioned  in 
the  first  Gospel  as  having  been  cured  on  this  occasion ;  only  one  is  spoken  of 
in  the  parallel  narratives.  There  is  also  a  difficulty  with  regard  to  the  name 
of  the  place  where  the  demoniac  or  demoniacs  were  ;  St.  Matthew  speaks  of 
it  as  the  country  of  the  Gadarenes  (E.V.),  St.  Mark  and  St.  Luke,  as  that  of 
the  Gerasenes  (E.V.).  Altogether  these  variations  or  discrepancies,  which 
result  from  the  entire  independence  of  the  narratives,  present  difficulties 
which  the  skill  of  the  ablest  harmonists  has  not  been  able  to  solve.  In  an 
article  in  The  Churchman,  Prebendary  Leathes  endeavours  to  cut  the  knot 
by  asserting  that  the  three  evangelists  are  not  narrating  the  same  incidents — 
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that  the  storm  of  Matt.  viii.  is  different  from  that  in  Mark  iv.  and  Luke  viii. 
He  lays  stress  upon  the  use  of  the  word  creta-fjios  by  St.  Matthew  as  indicating 
a  different  kind  of  storm  from  that  described  by  XalXaxp  dvcfiov  in  the  narra- 
tives of  St.  Mark  and  St.  Luke,  and  asserts  that  in  the  one  case  a  decked 
boat  was  used  and  in  the  other  an  open  boat.  No  proof,  however,  is  given 
in  support  of  either  statement.  But  even  if  we  were  to  admit  the  possibility 
of  Christ's  having  twice  stilled  a  tempest  on  the  lake,  it  seems  the  height  of 
improbability  to  suppose  that  the  casting  out  of  the  evil  spirits  and  the 
destruction  of  the  swine  described  by  St.  Matthew  are  not  the  same 
incidents  as  those  recorded  by  St.  Mark  and  St.  Luke.  St.  Matthew  does, 
indeed,  speak  of  tivo  demoniacs,  while  the  other  evangelists  speak  only  of 
one;  but  surely  a  more  plausible  explanation  of  the  discrepancy  can  be 
found  than  in  the  supposition  of  two  distinct  miracles  at  different  times. 
St.  Matthew  may  have  been  an  eye-witness,  and  may  be  telling  us  what  he 
himself  saw ;  St.  Mark  and  St.  Luke,  who  received  their  information  at 
second-hand,  may  have  been  told  only  of  one  demoniac,  the' circumstances  of 
whose  case  were  specially  remarkable.  It  can  hardly  be  maintained  that 
two  totally  different  places  are  named  as  the  scene  of  the  miracle,  as  it  is 
highly  probable  that  the  "  district  "  (x^/oa)  of  the  Gerasenes  included  Gadara 
and  its  environs.  So  that  St.  Matthew  in  all  likelihood  uses  a  more  special 
appellation,  St.  Mark  and  St.  Luke,  a  broader  one,  for  the  same  place.  The 
explanation  of  the  discrepancies  given  by  Dr.  Leathes  raises  more  difficulties 
than  it  allays. 

Pagan  and  Christian  Morality. — In  his  book  Against  Dogma  and 
Free-Will  (Williams  &  Norgate),  Mr.  H.  Croft  Hiller  finds  in  the  sayings  of 
heathen  moralists  nobler  teaching  on  the  subject  of  the  forgiveness  of  enemies 
than  in  the  writings  of  St.  Paul,  and  says  that  it  is  a  proo'f  of  ignorance,  or 
of  deliberate  intention  to  mislead,  to  base  any  argument  in  support  of  the 
moral  superiority  of  dogmatic  teaching  on  the  assumed  moral  degeneracy  of 
Athens,  Sparta,  or  Eome.  "  Compare,"  he  says,  "  such  sayings  as  these  : — 
*  It  is  eminently  humane  and  a  clear  sign  of  a  truly  generous  nature  to  bear 
the  affronts  of  an  enemy  when  you  have  a  fair  opportunity  to  revenge  them. 
For  if  a  man  sympathizes  with  his  enemy  in  his  affliction,  relieves  him  in  his 
necessities,  and  is  ready  to  assist  his  sons  and  family  if  they  desire  it,  any 
one  that  will  not  love  this  man  for  his  compassion,  and  highly  prize  him  for 
his  charity,  must  have,  as  Pindar  says,  a  black  heart  made  of  adamant  and 
iron'  (Plutarch).     '  Some  one  is  angry  with  you.     Provoke  him  in  return 

with  kindnesses Some  one  has  struck   you.      Withdraw A 

.    great  mind  that  truly  respects  itself  does  not  revenge  an  injury '  (Seneca). 

I*  Therefore  if  thine  enemy  hunger,  feed  him ;  if  he  thirst,  give  him  drink  : 
for  in  so  doing  thou  shalt  heap  coals  of  fire  on  his  head  '  (Eom.  xii.  20). 
Which  of  these  sayings  manifests  the  genuine  Christian  spirit,  that  which 
promises  the  heaping  *  of  coals  of  fire  '  on  your  enemy's  head,  as  an  ultimate 
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parisons  made,  not  only  of  the  sayings,  but  of  the  doings  of  Pagan,  with 
those  of  professedly  Christian,  men,  clearly  show  that  human  nature  has  not 
been  altered  one  jot  by  dogmatic  religion."  Mr.  Hiller  would  have  made  his 
case  stronger  if  he  had  quoted  from  heathen  writers  of  the  pre-Christian 
period,  as  it  is  possible  that  both  the  authors  referred  to  had  become 
acquainted  in  some  indirect  way  with  the  teaching  of  Christ,  of  which  their 
words  remind  us.  But  even  if  it  would  be  clearly  shown  that  the  morality 
taught  by  Plutarch  and  Seneca  was  quite  unaffected  by  Christian  influences, 
the  question  would  still  remain  to  be  asked,  Has  our  critic  given  the  right 
interpretation  of  the  words  of  the  Apostle  which  he  places  in  such  an 
unfavourable  light  ?  If  the  gratifying  of  a  revengeful  feeling  is  assigned  as 
the  motive  of  forgiving  an  enemy,  what  can  be  the  meaning  of  the  Apostle's 
next  words,  "  Be  not  overcome  of  evil,  but  overcome  evil  with  good  ?  "  We 
think  the  explanation  which  Godet  gives  of  the  passage  is  the  correct  one. 
"  There  is  here  a  stroke  of  delicate  irony  directed  against  those  who  would 
cherish  in  their  hearts  a  desire  of  avenging  injuries  done  them  :  *  You  wish 
to  take  vengeance  ?  Well,  this  is  a  way  in  which  God  permits  you  to  do  so  : 
heap  benefits  upon  your  enemy,  and  by  so  doing  you  will  fill  him  with  a 
wholesome  feeling  of  shame  and  regret  for  the  wrong  he  has  done  you  ;  and 
you  will  kindle  in  his  heart  the  fire  of  gratitude  in  the  place  of  the  fire  of 
hatred.'  "  But  "  strokes  of  delicate  irony  "  are  thrown  away  upon  some 
matter-of-fact  minds,  as  the  present  instance  proves,  in  our  opinion.  A 
sense  of  humour  would,  we  think,  have  enabled  Mr.  Hiller  to  understand 
St.  Paul  better. 


CHRISTIAN    THOUGHT. 

THE   CHUBGH  AND   THE  LABOUR  PBOBLEM. 

By  Keir  Hardie,  M.P. 

Mankind  always  responds  to  earnestness,  and  thorough-going  sincerity  cannot 
fail  of  its  purpose.  Were  it  otherwise,  there  were  no  immutable  principle 
of  righteousness  in  the  universe.  The  realization  of  a  truth  so  proclaimed 
may  be  long  delayed ;  but  to  doubt  its  ultimate  triumph  is  to  deny  the 
existence  of  God.  In  like  manner,  half-heartedness,  lukewarmness,  is 
repellant.  Who  has  not  experienced  the  irritation  and  the  chilling  influence 
of  the  man  who,  having  a  message  to  deliver,  whittles  it  down  and  explains 
it  away  till  its  power  to  move  the  heart  and  influence  the  judgment  is  gone? 
Of  all  places,  the  pulpit  of  the  Christian  Church  is  where  temporizing  with 
wrong  is  least  defensible ;  and  yet  I  know  no  place  wherein  it  more  abounds. 
Were  it  riot  so,  there  would  be  neither  social  nor  labour  problem  in  our 
midst.  Christ's  teachings  are  clear  and  unmistakable.  With  Him,  life  was 
everything.  He  refused  to  interfere  in  the  miserable  squabble  of  the  two 
brothers  over  the  sharing  of  their  goods  ;  to  the  rich  young  man  the 
irreducible  minimum  of  His  demand  was,  Sell  all  that  thou  hast.     The  rich 
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had  had  their  portion  here,  and  were  to  weep  and  howl  for  the  misery 
awaiting  them.  The  early  Christians  practised  this  teaching,  as  is  shown  in 
the  opening  chapters  of  the  Acts;  and  St.  Paul  preached  it  in  the  axiom,  " he 
that  will  not  work,  neither  should  he  eat."  If  there  is  scepticism  in  the  land 
to-day  (and  who  shall  deny  it?),  the  half-heartedness  of  the  pulpit  is  far 
more  responsible  for  it  than  all  the  destructive  criticism  of  the  canons  of 
Scripture  ever  penned.     This  is,  doubtless,  a  hard  saying  ;  but  it  is  true. 

The  title  of  the  question  under  discussion  bears  eloquent  testimony  to 
the  estrangement  of  the  Church  from  the  every-day  life  of  the  people.  Why 
should  there  be  any  necessity  for  discussing  the  relation  of  the  Church  to 
social  questions  ?  Do  not  social  questions  affect  the  welfare  of  the  people  at 
every  point, — certainly  not  excluding  the  spiritual  ?  And  what  can  the 
relation  of  the  Church  be  but  one  of  antagonism  to  everything  which  com^s 
between  man  and  his  highest  development  ?  But  for  the  apathy  of  the 
Church,  there  would  be  no  social  question  to  discuss.  The  Church  has  been 
content  to  follow  the  lead  of  the  world  in  magnifying  material  greatness. 
It  has  bowed  the  knee  to  Baal,  and  reserved  its  seats  of  honour  for  the 
successful  man,  careless  of  the  means  by  which  he  accumulated  wealth,  so 
long  at  least  as  he  escaped  the  meshes  of  the  law.  One  of  the  most 
prominent  Nonconformist  laymen  of  recent  years,  a  princely  giver  to  the 
Churches — he  has  since  gone  to  his  reward — was  an  employer  of  some 
hundreds  of  girls,  many  of  whom,  having  no  friends  able  to  help  them, 
were  driven  to  prostitution  to  eke  out  the  scanty  amount  he  allowed 
them  as  wages.  This  fact  was  well  known  to  many  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Church,  but  was  sternly  frowned  down  by  those  who  shared  the  proceeds  of, 
and,  by  their  guilty  silence,  the  responsibility  for  his  crime.  He  died  a 
millionaire  in  all  the  odour  of  sanctity.  Such  conduct  is  condoned,  if  not 
justified,  on  the  plea  that  the  business  of  the  Church  is  "  primarily -to  save 
souls,"  and  that  ministers  do  not  possess  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  facts  to 
justify  them  in  interfering  between  employers  and  employed.  Surely,  within 
the  scope  of  this  definition  of  the  "business  "  of  the  Church  the  case  of  the  poor 
girls  referred  to,  and  of  others  in  like  phght  to-day,  should  find  some  place. 

As  I  conceive  it,  Christianity  has  no  concern  with  trade  or  commerce. 
A  late  bishop  of  the  Church  of  England  said  that  Christianity  could  not 
be  applied  to  the  affairs  of  Government.  So  much  the  worse,  say  I, 
for  the  nation.  The  code  of  ethics  which  cannot  be  applied  to  the  aggregate 
life  of  the  community  we  call  the  State  should  not  be  applied  to  the  lives  of 
the  individuals  who  compose  the  State  ;  or  if  it  is  applicable  to  the  individual, 
there  must  be  something  wrong  with  the  constitution  of  the  State  which 
prevents  its  application.  So,  too,  with  business.  If  there  is  a  relationship 
between  employer  and  employed  to  which  the  principles  of  Christ's  teachings 
cannot  be  applied,  there  must  be  something  amiss.  Is  trade  greater  than  the 
soul,  or  commerce  than  the  body?  is  the  modern  form  of  Christ's   query 

^^■about  meat  and  raiment. 

^^K        I  know  that  it  is  little  short  of  heterodoxy,  if  anything,  to  hterally  apply 
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the  words  of  Jesus  to  the  worldly  affairs  of  to-day,  and  it  is  at  this  point 
where  the  Church  and  the  Labour  movement  "■  each  take  off  their  several  way." 

Would  Christ  have  admitted  the  owners  of  slum  property  among  His 
disciples  ?  We  are  all  agreed  that  insanitary  one-roomed  houses,  where  the 
ordinary  decencies  of  life  are  impossible,  and  immorality  is  a  natural  growth, 
are  bad  and  condemnable.  But  are  we  agreed  on  the  treatment  to  be  meted 
out  to  the  owners  of  slum  property  ?  I,  a  rough  impulsive  man  of  the  world, 
would  not  remain  a  member  of  any  club  which  admitted  to  membership  his 
Lordship  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  who  was  convicted  the  other  day 
in  a  London  police  court  of  letting  property  unfit  for  human  habitation. 
Will  the  Church  of  England,  of  which  I  believe  Lord  Salisbury  is  a  com- 
municant, make  an  example  of  the  illustrious  sinner  by  expelling  him  ? 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  Church,  says  Dr.  Blaikie,  to  "  contend  with  sin  in 
every  form."  These  are  brave  words,  and  one  naturally  turns  expectantly  to 
find  how  they  are  applied.  In  the  paragraph  headed  The  Eight  Hours 
Bill,  some  insight  is  given.  The  compound  of  bad  political  economy,  and 
vague  generalization,  and  unwarranted  deduction,  contained  in  the  paragraph 
is  worthy  of  the  political  casuist.  The  young  strong  compositor,  we  are  told, 
is  not  to  be  hindered  from  selfishly  working  as  many  hours  as  he  pleases, 
even  when  he  knows  that  by  so  doing  he  entails  loss  of  work  on  some  older 
and  therefore  less  physically  competent  workman.  Is  it  consistent  with 
Christian  teaching  for  the  young  and  the  strong  to  aggrandize  themselves  at 
the  expense  of  the  aged  ?  Why  does  Dr.  Blaikie  instance  approvingly  the 
case  of  the  young  strong  man  without  insisting  on  the  Church  inculcating 
the  doctrine  of  brotherhood,  and  insisting  that  the  strength  of  the  strong 
shall  not  be  used  to  the  injury  of  the  weak?  This  seems  the  only 
logical  relation  which  the  Church  can  entertain  towards  such  a  case. 
Dr.  Blaikie's  whole  argument  makes  for  expediency,  forgetting  that  the  Ten 
Commandments  do  not  admit  of  such,  and  that  "  thou  shalt  not  steal  " 
forbids  the  young  strong  compositor  from  robbing  his  own  father,  it-  may  be, 
of  the  opportunity  of  earning  a  living. 

If  it  be  assumed  that  the  amount  available  for  distribution  in  the  shape 
of  wages  is  a  fixed  quantity,  then  the  assumption  that  the  greater  the 
number  of  recipients  the  less  there  will  be  as  the  share  of  each,  is  correct. 
Before  walking  off  under  this  comfortable  assumption,  the  Church  has  a  prior 
duty  to  perform.  As  the  repository  of  the  national  conscience,  and  the 
expounder  of  the  law  of  God,  it  must  first  ascertain  whether  the  distribution 
of  wealth  is  in  accordance  with  the  principles  which  govern  the  kingdom  of 
God.  Whether,  in  fact,  the  most  successful  men,  in  the  worldly  Sense,  are 
not  those  who  are  most  destitute  of  the  Christian  graces.  The  cunning, 
unscrupulous  man  stands  the  best  chance  of  securing  the  lion's  share  of  this 
world's  goods,  as  the  career  of  the  late  Jay  Gould  and  others  like  him 
abundantly  proves.  Is  the  system  which  permits  the  ruin  of  hundreds  and 
the  impoverishment  of  thousands  for  the  aggrandizement  of  one  detestable 
individual  a  system   which   can   commend   itself  to  the  Christian  Church  ? 
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Barely  one-third  of  the  wealth  produced  goes  to  the  producers.  The  men  who 
own  land  and  capital  receive,  not  because  of  services  rendered  which  are 
paid  for  separately,  but  in  virtue  of  owning  these  necessaries  to  production, 
nearly  one-half  of  all  the  wealth  produced  in  Great  Britain.  The  average 
income  per  adult  male  of  the  working  class  is  £45,  and  of  the  class  which 
derives  its  income  from  rent  and  interest,  £1,700.  Is  it  part  of  the  Christian 
creed  that  not  only  must  the  worker  be  content  with  his  miserable  pittance 
of  £45,  but  ten  per  cent,  of  his  fellows  must  go  idle,  and  starve  in 
consequence,  lest  by  being  employed  they  should  trench  on  the  £1,700  of 
the  landlord  or  capitalist  ?  This  question  of  the  distribution  of  wealth  lies 
at  the  root  of  the  social  problem.  Christ  and  His  disciples  and  Apostles 
faced  it  in  their  day ;  and  on  the  same  or  similar  lines  the  Church  to-day  must 
face  it  also.  When  the  wealth  which  is  produced  year  by  year  is  being 
distributed  more  or  less  equitably  among  the  workers,  it  will  be  time  enough 
to  consider  whether  the  "  iron  law  of  wages  "  is  ordained  by  God,  or  a  device 
of  man's  imagining.  Under  such  conditions  it  will  be  found  that  the  greater 
the  number  of  people  employed,  the  greater  the  produce  of  wealth,  and  the 
better  for  all  concerned.  The  fact — for  it  is  a  fact — that  such  is  not  the  case 
to-day  demonstrates  how  far  we  have  strayed  from  the  path  of  rectitude  in 
the  matter  of  distribution  ;  and  only  the  mental  blindness,  which  unquestion- 
ing acceptance  of  things  as  they  are  induces,  could  prevent  a  sane  person 
from  seeing  this. 

I  lay  it  down  as  a  broad  unchallengable  Christian  principle  that  any 
system  of  production  or  exchange  which  sanctions  the  exploitation  of  the 
weak  by  the  strong  or  the  unscrupulous  is  wrong,  and  therefore  sinful.  The 
Church  theory  concerning  great  worldly  possessions  is  that  they  are  held  in 
trust  to  be  administered  by  their  possessors  for  the  alleviation  of  poverty  and 
misery.  The  parable  of  the  good  Samaritan  is  the  favourite  illustration  in 
this  connection.  Was  not  the  Samaritan  neighbour  to  him  that  fell  among 
thieves,  and  is  not  the  command.  Go  thou  and  do  likewise  ?  If  this  sort  of 
reasoning  is  to  hold  good,  it  is  a  condonation  of  robbery  by  violence.  What 
if  the  good  Samaritan  had  turned  out  to  be  the  robber,  and  had  only  given 
ten  per  cent,  of  the  proceeds  towards  providing  the  wine  and  oil,  and  the 
hotel  accommodation  ?  Would  that  have  been  a  fulfiUing  of  the  law  and  the 
Gospel  ?  That  is  strictly  analogous  to  the  case  of  the  employer  who  to-day 
makes  money  out  of  his  workers,  and  then  gives  handsomely  to  all  sorts  of 
charitable  schemes.  Would  it  not  be  more  in  keeping  for  the  Church  to 
insist  that  the  robber  must  first  stop  his  depredations  before  his  aid  on  behalf 
of  his  victims  be  accepted  ?  The  laws  of  right  and  wrong  admit  of  no  com- 
romise.  If  wrong  be  done,  veil  it  as  we  may,  evil  will  result.  My  plaint* 
not  so  much  against  poverty,  but  the  deterioration  of  character,  the  servile 
'acquiescence  in  degrading  conditions,  the  loss  of  spiritual  power  which  are 
strongly  marked  characteristics  of  the  present  day,  and  which  the  economic 
conditions  now  prevailing  necessarily  entail.  Dr.  Blaikie  admits  half- 
heartedly that  the  workers  are  underpaid.     What  he  is  careful  not  to  state 
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is  that  this  is  so  because  the  rich  are  overpaid.  He  deprecates  the  confisca- 
tion of  land  and  capital  because  such  would  be  an  **  enormous  wrong  "  done 
to  the  rich.  Why  is  he  not  equally  emphatic  about  the  enormous  wrong 
now  being  done  to  the  poor  through  the  fact  of  land  and  capital  being 
privately  owned  ?  It  is  so  always,  and  in  every  case.  If  the  necessaries  of 
Ufe  for  the  poor  can  only  be  obtained  at  the  sacrifice  of  the  luxuries  of  the 
rich,  then  the  poor  must  go  without.  All  we  seek  to  deprive  the  rich  of  is 
the  opportunity  of  living  in  idleness.  They  would  still  have  the  opportunity 
of  honestly  earning  their  bread.  It  is  this  which  Dr.  Blaikie  says  the 
Christian  Church  will  never  consent  to. 

I  do  not  claim  any  monopoly  of  virtue  for  the  working  classes.  They 
are,  as  others  are,  what  they  have  been  made  by  their  surroundings  and  life 
conditions.  But  I  do  protest  emphatically  against  the  assumption  that  they 
stand  in  special  need  of  having  the  surplus  graces  of  the  intellectual  classes 
bestowed  on  them.  It  is  this  insulting  spirit  of  patronage,  overt  or  covert, 
which  makes  the  clergyman  stand  in  the  mind's  eye  of  so  many  of  the 
workers  as  the  type  of  all  that  is  canting  and  unreal.  The  "  labourer"  got 
no  "lift"  when  Jesus,  born  of  working-class  parents,  worked  for  His  living. 
The  worker  needed  no  ''lift"  in  the  sense  here  implied.  Strange  that 
Dr.  Blaikie  does  not  say  what  a  knock-down  the  idle  rich  got  when  Jesus 
became  a  "  member  of  the  labouring  class."  That  would  be  to  insult  the 
rich,  and  the  rich  won't  stand  being  insulted.  It  is  only  the  poor  voiceless 
worker  who  can  thus  be  insulted  with  impunity.  The  worker  none  the  less 
is  having  his  revenge.  If  he  cannot  voice  his  resentment,  he  can  enter  his 
dumb  protest,  and  this  he  does  by  not  attending  Church. 

The  drift  of  this  article  will,  I  hope,  be  sufficiently  plain.  The  whole 
tendency  of  Church  teaching  is  toward  the  assumption  that  the  working  man 
is  an  inferior  creation  who  stands  in  need  of  being  elevated.  I  don't  say 
that  preachers  openly  formulate  this  as  part  of  their  creed,  or  are  even 
conscious  of  it.  It  is  one  of  those  latent  currents  of  thought,  common  to  all 
men,  and  resulting  from  imbibing  opinions  which  have  for  long  been  accepted 
unquestioningly.  The  poor  sin  openly,  and  in  the  light  of  day.  Their 
weaknesses  are  not  hidden  under  a  cloak  of  respectability,  nor  do  they  use 
religion  "just  for  a  screen."  They  are  accustomed  to  the  hard,  stern 
realities  of  life,  and  are  not  versed  in  the  arts  of  concealment.  Make  the 
application  of  Christianity  to  present-day  life  a  reality,  and  none  will 
support  it  with  more  zeal  than  the  workers. 

The  relation  of  the  Church  to  the  social  question,  then,  is  the  relation 
of  Christianity  to  humanity.  Our  industrial  system  to-day  breeds  strife 
between  man  and  man,  and  puts  nation  at  war  with  nation.  It  makes 
Brotherhood  an  impossibility  ;  and  how  can  men  believe  in  the  Fatherhood 
of  God  unless  they  have  for  its  correlative  the  Brotherhood  of  man  ?  Our 
industrial  system  develops  the  sordid  and  avaricious  side  of  human  nature, 
puts  a  premium  on  rascality,  and  ruthlessly  tramples  underfoot  all  that  is 
best  and  most  godlike  in  mankind.     It  introduces  the  worship  of  Mammon 
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in  its  most  hideous  forms.  I  do  not  rail  against  individuals,  but  condemn 
the  system.  Jay  Gould  and  Andrew  Carnegie  are  as  much  the  product  of 
the  times  as  the  poor  loafer  who  has  no  work  to  do  and  doesn't  want  any. 
Both  are  victims  of  circumstances  and  objects  of  pity,  and,  of  the  two,  I 
think  the  millionaire's  the  worse  case.  He  is  ruined,  not  only  for  time,  but, 
if  we  are  to  believe  the  New  Testament,  for  eternity,  even  though  his  way  to 
the  pit  be  paved  with  the  fulsome  adulations  of  the  Christian  Church.  The 
meaningless,  aimless,  empty  life  of  the  rich  cannot  be  other  than  a  burden  ; 
and  who  can  wonder  that  it  results  in  that  muddy  morality  of  which  we 
occasionally  get  glimpses  in  the  divorce  court  ?  The  sordid,  grasping  desire 
for  riches  in  the  middle  classes  of  society  is  destructive  of  all  large,  free  life, 
or  noble  aspirations  after  higher  things  ;  while  in  the  ranks  of  labour  life  is 
too  often  a  mere  struggle  for  existence — a  hand-to-hand  fight  with  poverty, 
which  ends  only  with  life  itself.  It  is  for  the  Church  to  head  the  crusade 
against  the  system  which  produces  such  fruits.  It  may  be  that  a  faithful 
stand  on  this  question  would  drive  many  away.  Better  that  than  have  their 
blood  on  the  skirts  of  the  priest's  garment.  *'  Will  ye  also  go  away?"  said 
Jesus  sorrowfully  to  His  disciples,  when  the  multitude  on  the  outlook  for 
loaves  and  fishes,  and  not  understanding  His  teaching,  took  their  departure. 
If  the  Church  emptied  at  first  it  would  fill  again,  and  its  filling  would  mean 
the  coming  of  God's  kingdom  on  earth. 

The  first  duty  of  the  Church  to  the  social  question  is  to  understand  it. 

This  done,  then  to  denounce  fearlessly  and  in  unmistakable  language  whatever 

causes  are  producing  suffering,  and  next  to  aid  in  building  up  a  system  founded 

on  righteousness,  the  operation  of  which  would  predispose  men  to  true  living 

and  faith  in   the  goodness  of  God.     If   the  principles  of   true  reform  be 

proclaimed  by  the  Church,  their  application  need  be  a  matter  of  no  moment, 

and  whether  in  the  form  of  an  Eight  Hours  Bill  or  the  compulsory  acquisition 

by  the  nation  of  land  and  capital  need  not  concern  us.     If  true  instruction 

be  faithfully  given,  God  in  His  own  way  will  bring  it  to  fruition.     With  or 

without  the  aid  of  the  Church  the  present  industrial  system  must,  in  the 

nature  of  things,  come  to  an  end  and  give  way  to  a  better.     If  the  Church 

assume  her  rightful  place,  hers  will  be  the  honour  of  shaping  and  guiding  the 

forces   which   are   working  the   change.     If,  however,  she  temporizes  and 

indulges  in  the  fatal  indecision  which  characterizes  the  article  of  Dr.  Blaikie, 

she  too,  as  presently  constituted,  will  be  moved  out  of  the  way  to  make  room 

for  a  religious  organization  more  in  touch  with  the  spirit  of  the  times.     For 

I  believe  the  democracy  to  be  at  bottom  deeply  and  devoutly  religious  ;  but 

theirs  must  be  a  religion  which  can  inspire  and  enthuse  the  soul  to  noble 

deeds,  and  which,  while  telling  of  a  life  that  is  to  come,  will  insist  primarily 

on  the  fullest  development  of  the  life  that  now  is,  and  which  will  make 

impossible  the  wrongs  which,  like  a  canker  worm,  are  eating  the  life  out  of 

the  people.      The  religion  of  Jesus  Christ  is  more  than  sufficient  for  all  this, 

I  though  it  will  first  require  to  be  purified  from  the  ceremonial  and  meaning- 
less forms  and  phrases  which  pass  muster  for  it  to-day,  and  be  freed  from 
the  perverted  views  of  life  which  theology  has  so  long  proclaimed  in  its  name. 


no 
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THE  BOOK  OF  EZBA  AND   THE  ANCIENT  MONUMENTS. 

By  Eev.  Prof.  A.  H.  Sayce,  M.A. 

Foremost  among  the  monuments  of  the  ancient  East  which  modern  research 
has  discovered  and  deciphered  are  those  of  Assyria  and  Babylonia.  Inscribed 
in  cuneiform  or  *'  wedge-shaped  "  characters,  they  have  revealed  to  us  in  the 
most  unexpected  way  the  history,  the  religion,  and  the  social  and  intellectual 
life  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  two  great  powers  which  for  so  many  centuries 
controlled  the  destinies  of  Western  Asia.  Pages  of  past  history  have  been 
recovered  which  seemed  to  have  been  lost  for  ever ;  and  the  men  whose 
names  and  deeds  are  recorded  in  the  Old  Testament  have  begun,  as  it  were, 
to  speak  to  us  with  their  own  lips.  We  are  no  longer  dependent  on  the  doubtful 
tales  which  the  classical  writers  have  to  tell  us  about  kingdoms  which 
had  passed  away  before  they  wrote,  and  about  peoples  whose  languages  and 
literature  they  did  not  know.  The  documents  we  now  hold  in  our  hands 
were  written  before  Greek  or  Eoman  literature  existed,  and  are  in  the 
majority  of  cases  contemporaneous  with  the  events  they  record.  The  heroes 
of  the  Bible  are  ceasing  to  be  mere  names,  mere  figures  belonging  to  a  world 
that  is  dead  and  forgotten  ;  once  more  they  are  being  clothed  with  flesh  and 
blood,  and  are  becoming  living  personalities,  whose  words  we  can  listen  to, 
and  whose  thoughts  we  can  understand.  Tiglath-pileser  and  Sennacherib, 
Cyrus  and  Darius,  are  speaking  to  us  face  to  face  ;  we  can  now  read  the  story 
of  Sennacherib's  campaign  against  Hezekiah  in  the  words  of  the  baffled 
invader  himself,  and  can  trace  the  motives  of  the  policy  which  led  Cyrus  to 
grant  deliverance  to  the  Jewish  exiles  in  Babylonia. 

It  is  needless  to  point  out  what  an  important  bearing  such  discoveries 
must  have  upon  the  study,  the  criticism,  and  the  understanding  of  the  Old 
Testament  Scriptures.  At  a  time  when  the  text  and  meaning  of  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures  are  being  investigated  with  a  minuteness  and  microscopic 
exactitude  unknown  before,  and  when  a  hostile  criticism  has  been  doing  its 
utmost  to  disintegrate  the  documents  contained  in  them,  to  bring  down  their 
composition  to  the  latest  possible  period,  and  to  throw  discredit  upon  their 
historical  statements,  the  testimony  of  the  monuments  is  of  especial 
importance.  They  are  witnesses  whose  authority  may  indeed  be  ignored  for 
awhile  by  the  critics,  but  cannot  be  overthrown,  and  sooner  or  later  the  con- 
clusions of  criticism,  however  dogmatically  expressed  and  fortified  by  great 
names,  will  have  to  be  confronted  with  them.  If  these  conclusions  are 
opposed  to  the  evidence  of  the  monuments,  they  will  have  to  be  rejected  or 
recast. 

On  the  other  hand,  where  the  results  of  criticism  are  confirmed  by  the 
same  monumental  testimony,  their  opponents  will  equally  have  to  confess  that 
they  have  been  wrong.  The  literature  of  the  Old  Testament  has  hitherto  stood 
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alone.  The  ancient  East  had  bequeathed  to  us  nothing  of  the  same  age  and 
character  with  which  it  could  be  compared.  Now  all  this  is  changed.  The 
libraries  of  Egypt,  of  Babylonia,  and  of  Assyria  have  yielded  a  mass  of 
literature,  some  of  which  goes  back  to  the  remotest  antiquity,  while  a  good 
deal  of  it  covers  the  same  period  as  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament.  The 
character  of  this  literature  resembles  that  of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures, 
so  far  as  their  purely  literary  or  historical  side  is  concerned,  and  the  records 
it  contains  touch  in  many  points  those  which  are  contained  in  the  Hebrew 
Bible.  The  Hebrew  Bible,  therefore,  is  no  longer  isolated ;  it  is  no  longer 
necessary  to  study  it  by  and  through  itself  alone.  On  the  contrary,  its 
background  has  now  been  lighted  up  on  all  sides ;  references  and  allusions 
hitherto  obscure  have  been  made  clear,  and  its  annals  have  been  supplemented 
and  explained.  Many  of  the  views  and  assumptions,  consequently,  which 
we  have  hitherto  held  in  regard  to  Old  Testament  history  will  have  to  be 
modified  in  accordance  with  the  more  perfect  knowledge  of  to-day.  They 
were  due  for  the  most  part  to  the  defectiveness  of  the  material  with  which 
we  have  to  deal,  and  with  the  increase  of  our  knowledge  must  necessarily  be 
altered  and  improved. 

The  history  of  Cyrus  is  an  example  of  the  changes  which  monumental 
discovery  has  obliged  us  to  make  in  our  conceptions  of  ancient  history.  We 
had  been  taught  by  the  classical  writers  that  Cyrus  was  the  founder  of  the 
Persian  Empire,  that  he  was  a  Persian  by  birth  and  an  adherent  of  the 
Zoroastrian  religion,  and  that  his  ancestral  kingdom  was  that  of  Persia. 
The  language  of  the  Old  Testament  seemed  to  confirm  such  statements; 
at  all  events,  it  contained  nothing  which  seemed  to  contradict  them. 

But  the  last  few  years  have  witnessed  the  discovery  of  certain  cuneiform 
texts  which  necessitate,  at  all  events,  a  considerable  modification  in  our 
views  of  the  nationality  and  religion  of  Cyrus.  These  texts  are  three  in 
number  :  one  of  them  is  an  inscription  of  Cyrus  himself ;  the  second,  an 
inscription  of  Nabonidos,  the  last  king  of  Babylonia  ;  while  the  third  is 
an  annalistic  account  of  the  rise  of  Cyrus  and  his  conquest  of  Babylonia, 
which  was  compiled  shortly  after  the  latter  event. 

From  these  documents  we  learn  that  Cyrus  was  not  originally  a  king 
of  Persia  at  all.  He  and  his  immediate  ancestors  were  kings  of  i\nzan, 
a  city  which  had  come  to  take  the  place  of  Shushan  or  Susa  as  the 
metropolis  of  Elam.  Even  in  the  days  when  powerful  kings  had  ruled 
at  Shushan  the  country  of  Anzan  had  formed  a  principal  part  of  their 
dominion,  and  a  cuneiform  tablet,  which  has  come  from  the  library  of 
Nineveh,  tells  us  expressly  that  Anzan  and  Elam  were  convertible  terms. 
It  was  not  until  after  the  conquest  of  Astyages,  "  king  of  the  Manda " 
or  "■  Nomads,"  in  b.c.  549,  that  Cyrus  obtained  possession  of  Persia  ;  and 
he  appears  with  the  title  of  **  king  of  Persia  "  for  the  first  time  in  b.c.  546, 
eight  years  only  before  his  conquest  of  Babylonia. 

But  though  Cyrus  and  his  immediate  ancestors  had  been  kings,  not 
of  Persia,  but  of  Anzan,  he  traced  his  descent  from  a  Persian  forefather. 
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He  was  the  great-grandson  of  Teispes,  and  Teispes  belonged  to  a  princely 
Persian  clan.  It  would  seem,  however,  that  Teispes  had  conquered  Anzan 
at  a  time  when  the  decay  of  the  Assyrian  empire  left  Elam  at  the  mercy  of 
the  first  invader  (see  Jer.  xlix.  34-38) ;  at  all  events,  Teispes  is  the  first  who 
receives  the  title  of  "  king  of  Anzan,"  and  it  is  to  him  that  Darius,  the  son 
of  Hystaspes,  as  well  as  Cyrus,  traces  his  descent.  As  Darius  further  says 
in  his  great  inscription  on  the  rock  of  Behistun  that  eight  of  his  family  had 
been  kings  in  two  lines.  Sir  Henry  Eawlinson  is  probably  right  in  thinking 
that,  while  the  elder  branch  of  the  family  migrated  to  their  new  kingdom  in 
Elam,  the  younger  branch,  of  which  Hystaspes  and  his  son  Darius  were  the 
representatives,  continued  to  rule  in  Persia.  In  this  case,  Cyrus  will  have 
re-united  the  divided  power. 

There  is  a  passage  in  the  Prophecies  of  Isaiah  which  receives  an 
explanation  from  the  newly-found  inscriptions.  In  chap.  xxi.  2,  the  prophet 
calls  upon  Elam  and  Media,  and  not  upon  Persia  and  Media,  to  go  up  and 
besiege  Babylon.  Elam  was  the  name  under  which  Anzan  was  known  to  the 
Semites,  and  the  prophecy  is  therefore  in  exact  accordance  with  the  state- 
ments of  the  monuments.  We  may  even  fix  its  date  as  referring  to  the  period 
when  Cyrus  was  not  as  yet  king  of  Persia. 

The  name  of  "■  Media,"  however — if,  indeed,  this  is  the  original  reading 
— shows  that  among  the  neighbours  of  the  Babylonians  the  "  Manda  "  or 
"  Nomads  "  had  been  confused  with  the  "  Mada  "  or  *'  Medes."  The  Mada 
were  Anzan  clans  who,  in  Assyrian  times,  inhabited  the  mountainous  country 
between  the  eastern  frontier  of  Assyria  and  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  in  whom 
we  may  see  the  ancestors  of  certain  Kurdish  tribes  ;  the  Manda,  on  the 
other  hand,  were  a  nomad  people  who  had  overrun  the  old  kingdom  of  Ellipi, 
where  they  had  established  their  capital  at  Ekbatana,  the  modern  Hamadan. 
It  was  of  these  Manda  that  Istuvegu,  the  Astyages  of  the  Greeks,  was  ting. 
As  a  certain  *'  Teispes,  the  Kimmerian,"  is  called  a  Manda  by  Esar-haddon, 
it  is  possible  that  the  Manda  of  Ekbatana  were  of  Kimmerian  origin ;  how- 
ever this  may  be,  we  now  have  the  express  testimony  of  the  monuments  that 
the  Manda  and  the  Mada  or  Medes  were  not  the  same  people. 

But  the  similarity  of  names  soon  led  to  a  confusion  between  the  two^ 
not,  indeed,  in  Babylonia  itself,  but  among  the  foreign  neighbours  of  the 
Babylonians.  In  Jer.  xli.  28  the  Medes,  under  their  several  '*  kings," 
and  in  alliance  with  Ararat  and  the  other  kingdoms  of  the  north,  are  dis- 
tinguished from  the  Manda  of  Ellipi,  who  acknowledged  but  one  sovereign, 
and  were  conquered  and  absorbed  by  the  king  of  Anzan  or  Elam ;  but  it  was 
not  long  before  the  distinction  was  forgotten,  and  in  the  writers  of  Greece 
and  Eome  the  Manda  of  the  cuneiform  texts  are  transformed  into  the  Medes. 
The  ravages  committed  by  the  Manda  in  Western  Asia,  to  which  reference  is 
made  by  Nabonidos,  become,  in  like  manner,  ''  a  Median  empire." 

If  Cyrus  were  not  originally  king  of  Persia  he  cannot  strictly  be  called 
the  founder  of  the  Persian  Empire.  This  title  ought  to  be  reserved  for 
Darius  Hystaspis,  who  was  of  pure  Persian  descent,  and  who  re-conquered 
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and,  was  the  first  to  organize  into  a  compact  whole  the  loosely-connected 
Empire  of  Cyrus.  Bat  the  title  of  "founder  of  the  Persian  Empire,"  given 
to  Cyrus,  is  too  deeply  imprinted  upon  history  to  be  easily  obliterated,  and 
so  long  as  we  remember  what  his  empire  actually  was  no  great  harm  is  done 
by  retaining  it. 

It  is  otherwise  with  the  belief  that  Cyrus  was  a  Zoroastrian  in  faith. 
This  belief  has  left  its  mark  upon  the  exegesis  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  has 
coloured  the  interpretation  given  by  commentators  to  many  passages  of  the 
Bible.  References  to  the  Zoroastrian  dualism  which  divided  the  government 
of  the  universe  between  the  two  co-equal  powers  of  good  and  evil  have  been 
found  in  the  Book  of  Isaiah,  and  the  permission  granted  to  the  Jewish  exiles 
by  Cyrus  to  return  to  their  own  land,  and  to  rebuild  their  temple,  has  been 
supposed  to  have  been  prompted  by  sympathy  with  their  monotheism.  But 
all  such  theories  must  give  way  before  the  evidence  of  the  inscriptions  which 
were  drawn  up  under  the  eyes  of  Cyrus  himself.  In  the  so-called  annalistic 
tablet  which  relates  the  history  of  the  conquest  of  Babylon,  we  are  told  that 
when  the  wife  of  Nabonidos  died,  shortly  after  her  husband's  overthrow, 
Cyrus  allowed  her  to  be  buried  in  royal  state.  "  Kambyses,  the  son  of 
Cyrus,"  not  only  **  conducted  the  burial  in  the  temple  of  the  Sceptre  of  the 
World,"  he  also  offered  "free-will  offerings"  to  the  Babylonian  god  Nebo 
to  ten  times  the  usual  amount,  and  sacrificed  "  before  Bel-Merodach  "  to  ten 
times  the  usual  amount.  Cyrus  in  his  own  inscription  claims  to  be,  like  the 
previous  rulers  of  Babylon,  the  devoted  servant  of  Bel-Merodach,  the  patron- 
god  of  the  city;  it  was  Bel  who  had  given  him  the  sovereignty,  and  had 
conducted  him  to  Babylon.  "  Merodach  appointed  a  prince  who  should 
guide  aright  the  wish  of  the  heart  which  the  hand  upholds,  even  Cyrus,  the 

king  of  the  city  of  Anzan Merodach,  the  great  lord,  the  restorer  of  his 

people,  beheld  with  joy  the  deeds  of  his  vice-gerent  who  was  righteous  in 
hand  and  heart.  To  his  city  of  Babylon  he  summoned  his  march ;  he  bade 
him  also  take  the  road  to  Babylon ;  like  a  friend  and  a  comrade  he  went  at 

his  side Without  fighting  and  battle  (Merodach)  caused  him  to  enter 

into  Babylon  ;  his  city  of  Babylon  he  spared ;  in  a  hiding-place  Nabonidos, 

the  king,  who  revered  him  not,  did  he  give  into  his  hand Bel,  who 

through  trust  in  his  power  raises  the  dead  to  life,  who  benefits  all  men  in 
difficulty  and  fear,  has  in  goodness  drawn  nigh  to  him,  has  made  strong  his 

name Merodach,  the  great  lord,  enlarged  my  heart Merodach, 

the  great  lord,  established  a  decree  ;  unto  me,  Cyrus,  the  king,  his  worshipper, 
and  Kambyses  my  son,  the  offspring  of  my  heart,  and  to  all  my  people,  he 
graciously  drew  nigh."  After  this  comes  the  prayer:  "May  all  the  gods 
whom  I  have  restored  to  their  own  cities  intercede  daily  before  Bel  and 
Nebo  that  my  days  be  long,  may  they  pronounce  blessings  upon  me,  and 
may  they  say  to  Merodach,  my  lord  :  Let  Cyrus,  the  king,  thy  worshipper, 
and  Kambyses  his  son  [accomplish  the  desire]  of  their  heart."  The  inscrip- 
tion finally  concluded  with  an  account  of  the  offerings  presented  by  Cyrus 
to  the  temples  of  the  Babylonian  deities. 

NO.    II. VOL.    III. THE    THINKER.  H 
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These  are  not  the  words  of  a  monotheist  or  of  a  devout  believer  in 
Zoroastrian  duahsm.  They  stand  in  marked  contrast  to  the  language  of 
Darius  in  his  inscriptions  at  Behistun  and  elsewhere,  or  of  his  son  Xerxes 
at  Persepolis  and  Van.  **  The  great  god  is  Ormazd,"  they  say,  **  who  has 
created  this  earth,  who  has  created  this  heaven,  who  has  created  mankind, 
who  has  granted  blessings  to  mankind,  who  has  made  Xerxes  king."  "  The 
great  Ormazd,  who  is  greater  than  all  gods,  who  has  created  the  heavens  and 
the  earth,  and  has  made  man,  who  has  given  every  blessing  to  mankind 
among  living  beings,  who  has  made  Darius  king."  It  may  be  that  the 
professed  devotion  of  Cyrus  and  his  son  to  the  conquered  deities  of  Babylonia 
was  inspired  by  motives  of  political  expediency,  but  it  would  never  have  been 
professed  at  all  had  they  not  believed  that  those  deities  had  a  real  existence. 
A  worshipper  of  "  the  great  Ormazd,"  the  creator  of  all  things,  would  never 
have  allowed  another  god  to  stand  beside  him,  much  less  to  take  his  place  ; 
to  Darius  or  Xerxes  the  words  of  Cyrus,  "  Merodach  appointed  a  prince, 
even  Cyrus";  "Merodach,  the  great  lord,  established  a  decree:  Unto  me, 
Cyrus,  the  king,  his  worshipper,  he  graciously  drew  nigh,"  would  have 
seemed  nothing  short  of  blasphemy.  Cyrus,  in  fact,  must  have  been  a 
polytheist,  with  as  little  reluctance  as  the  polytheist  usually  felt  to  acknow- 
ledge the  supremacy  of  the  divinities  which  belonged  to  the  country  of  his 
adoption.  The  rule  of  his  immediate  ancestors  in  Elam  had  doubtless 
brought  with  it  a  forgetfulness  of  the  pure  Zoroastrian  faith. 

In  the  inscription  in  which  Cyrus  declares  that  along  with  the  throne  of 
Babylon  he  has  succeeded  to  the  worship  of  the  Babylonian  deities,  he  gives 
us  an  explanation  of  the  political  reasons  which  led  to  the  return  of  the 
Jewish  exiles.  Nabonidos,  the  last  king  of  Babylon,  had  endeavoured  to 
centralize  the  state  religion  of  Babylonia  in  the  capital,  Babylon,  and  for 
this  purpose  to  destroy  or  discountenance  the  local  cults  practised  in  the 
various  cities  of  the  kingdom.  In  this  he  resembled  Hezekiah,  of  whom  the 
Assyrian  Eab-Shakeh  said  that  he  had  taken  away  the  high-places  and  altars 
of  the  country,  and  had  "  said  to  Judah  and  Jerusalem  :  Ye  shall  worship 
before  this  altar  (only)  in  Jerusalem."  Nabonidos  had  similarly  despoiled 
the  ancient  shrines  of  Babylonia  of  the  images  of  their  local  gods,  and  had 
carried  them  to  the  great  temple  of  Bel-Merodach  at  Babylon.  Naturally, 
the  proceeding  had  aroused  hostile  feelings  on  the  part  of  those  whose 
interests  were  bound  up  with  the  maintenance  of  the  local  cults  ;  the  action] 
of  the  Babylonian  king  was  regarded  as  irreverent  and  impious,  and  a  strong] 
party  was  formed  against  him,  which  assisted  Cyrus  in  his  conquest  of  th( 
kingdom.  After  the  defeat  of  the  Babylonian  army  on  the  banks  of  th( 
Eiver  Nizallat,  the  subjects  of  Nabonidos  revolted ;  Sippara  surrendered  t( 
the  forces  of  Cyrus,  which  entered  Babylon  **  without  fighting  and  battle," 
while  Nabonidos  fled  in  the  vain  hope  of  escaping  the  conqueror.  The] 
annalistic  chronicle  adds  that  immediately  after  the  arrival  of  Cyrus  in 
Babylon  "  the  gods  of  the  country  of  Babylonia,  whom  Nabonidos  had 
transferred  to  Babylon,  were  restored  to  their  own  cities." 
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Cyrus  thus  came  forward  as  the  representative  of  the  decentralizing 
party  in  religion,  of  those  who  held  to  the  old  polytheistic  belief  that  each 
separate  city  and  tribe  had  its  own  special  divinities  which  could  not  fitly  be 
worshipped  anywhere  else.  A  necessary  consequence  of  this  was  to  extend 
the  principle  of  decentralization  beyond  the  limits  of  Babylonia  itself.  The 
various  populations  who,  like  the  Jews,  had  been  transported  to  Babylonia 
were  allowed  to  return  to  their  own  lands,  together  with  their  gods.  Cyrus 
tells  us  how  he  "  restored  the  gods  who  had  dwelt  within  "  the  distant 
cities  of  the  empire  "to  their  places,  and  founded  (for  them)  a  seat  that 
should  be  long  enduring ;  all  their  peoples,"  moreover,  he  "  collected,  and 
restored  their  habitations." 

It  will  be  seen,  then,  that  the  restoration  of  everything  that  was 
needful  in  the  existence  of  the  local  cults  formed  a  necessary  part  of  the 
policy  which  allowed  the  exiles  in  Babylonia  to  return  to  their  own  lands. 
If  the  Jews  were  permitted  to  return  to  Palestine,  it  was  in  order  that  they 
might  re-build  the  temple  of  the  God  of  their  fathers;  and  though,  unlike  their 
fellow-captives,  they  had  no  images  of  divinities  to  carry  with  them,  they 
took  back  all  that  they  could,  the  sacred  vessels  which  "  Nebuchadnezzar  had 
brought  forth  out  of  Jerusalem." 

So  far  as  the  Jews  were  concerned,  the  policy  pursued  by  Cyrus  was, 
from  a  worldly  point  of  view,  a  wise  one.  Experience  had  doubtless  shown 
the  conqueror  how  dangerous  might  be  the  presence  of  a  disaffected  element 
in  the  population  of  Babylonia,  while  gratitude  would  bind  the  returning 
exiles  closely  to  his  service.  He  would  have  in  them  a  faithful  and  devoted 
garrison  in  a  part  of  the  empire  which  was  open  to  attack  from  Egypt,  and 
where,  therefore,  a  garrison  of  the  kind  was  particularly  important.  He  had 
been  their  deliverer  from  the  bondage  of  Babylonish  captivity,  and  they  were 
not  likely  to  forget  the  fact. 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  understand  the  first  chapter  of  the  Book  of 
Ezra.  We  are  there  told  that  "■  in  the  first  year  of  Cyrus  king  of  Persia  "  he 
issued  a  proclamation  permitting  the  Jewish  exiles  to  return  to  Jerusalem, 
and  there  rebuild  the  temple  of  the  Lord.  The  statement  must  have  been 
derived  from  the  Babylonian  annals,  since  the  proclamation  was  issued,  not 
in  the  first  year  of  Cyrus  as  king  of  Anzan  or  king  of  Persia,  but  as  king 
of  Babylon.  Numerous  contract  tablets  exists,  written  in  Babylonia, 
which  are  similarly  dated  by  the  years  of  his  reign  as  king  of  Babylon. 
By  his  conquest  of  Babylon  Cyrus  had  become  the  heir  of  the  rulers 
of  the  great  empire  of  Western  x\sia,  the  successor  of  Nabonidos  and 
Nebuchadrezzar,  and  it  was  therefore  natural  that  in  his  dealings  with  his 
Babylonian  subjects  he  should  date  the  beginning  of  his  reign  with  his 
accession  to  the  Babylonian  throne.  The  title,  "  king  of  Persia,"  however, 
is  one  which  is  due  to  the  usage  of  that  later  period  when  the  book  of  Ezra 
was  written ;  in  contemporaneous  documents  the  phrase  is  never  employed ; 
we  find  in  them  only  the  titles  "  king  of  the  world "  and  "  king  of 
Babylon."     It   was  not  until   Darius   had   established   and   organized    the 
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Persian  empire  that  Cyrus  came  to  be  regarded  as,  like  him,  specifically  a 
king  of  Persia. 

It  has  often  been  debated  whether  or  not  Sheshbazzar  and  Zerubbabel 
were  one  and  the  same  person.  With  this  debate,  however,  the  decipherer 
of  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  is  not  concerned.  It  is  sufficient  for  him  that 
both  names  are  of  Babylonian  origin.  Zerubbabel  is  Ziru-Babili,  **  the  seed 
of  Babylon,"  a  name  which  of  itself  testifies  to  his  birth  in  Babylonia.  The 
origin  of  the  first  syllable  in  the  name  of  Sheshbazzar  has  recently  been 
pointed  out  by  a  Belgian  scholar.  It  represents  the  Babylonian  Samas,  or, 
as  it  was  pronounced,  Shawash,  the  whole  name  representing  the  Babylonian 
Samas-bil-utsur,  **  O  Sun-God,  protect  the  Lord  !  "  That  the  name  of  a 
heathen  divinity  should  have  entered  into  that  of  a  Jew  may  seem  at  first 
sight  surprising ;  but  it  does  not  stand  alone.  Esther,  for  instance,  is  the 
name  of  the  Babylonian  goddess  Istar.  Mordechai  is  the  Babylonian 
Marduka,  "devoted  to  Merodach,"  and  Abed-Nego  must  be  corrected  into 
Abed-Nebo,  "  servant  of  Nebo."  Mithredath,  on  the  contrary,  the  treasurer 
of  Cyrus,  has  a  purely  Persian  name.  It  is  that  of  the  famous  Pontic  king 
Mithridates,  and  signifies  "given  by  Mithra,"  Mithra  being  the  deity  whose 
visible  representative  and  symbol  was  the  sun. 


TRE  PBOBLEM  OF  THE  BOOK  OF  DANIEL, 
I.— THE  CODEX  CHISIANUS. 
By  Eev.  J.  E.  H.  Thomson,  B.D. 
To  discussing  any  of  the  numerous  questions  connected  with  the  Book  of 
Daniel  it  is  a  necessary  preliminary  to  settle  the  text.  It  is  easy  to  see 
that  arguments  for  the  authenticity  of  the  Book  of  Daniel,  or  against  it, 
stand  on  an  insecure  basis  so  long  as  the  fundamental  question  of  what 
Daniel  really  is  remains  unsettled.  No  one  needs  to  be  told  of  the  relative 
fixity  of  the  Masoretic  text  of  the  Old  Testament  from  the  second  century  a.d. 
We  do  not,  however,  know  anything  of  the  methods  followed  in  fixing  the 
text,  or  what  fundamental  distinction  lay  at  the  root  of  the  K'ri  and  the 
K'thib.  There  is  nothing  really  to  disprove  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Eobertson 
Smith  that  the  Masoretes  used  two  manuscripts  famous,  or,  so  to  say, 
consecrated  in  some  way  possibly  by  having  been  used  by  some  noted  rabbi, 
and  that  for  some  reason  they  wrote  always  in  accordance  with  the  one,  and 
read,  always  in  accordance  with  the  other.  Of  course,  in  making  this 
statement,  we  do  not  forget  such  reverential  changes  as  ^p^?  for  '"iin_\  or 
whatever  was  the  vocalization  of  the  quadriliteral  name,  and  the  other 
changes  due  to  ideas  of  propriety.  Yet  the  divergences  preserved  to  us  in 
this  way  are  comparatively  few  and  relatively  unimportant. 

The  famous  Septuagint  translation  is  of  very  great  importance  in  regard 
to  the  text.  One  very  important  difficulty,  however,  has  to  be  met,  namely 
that  the  text  of  the  Septuagint  itself  is  a  matter  of  discussion.     Yet,  even  with 
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all  its  defects,  a  great  deal  can  be  done  by  a  right  use  of  the  Septuagint.  It 
has  to  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  the  different  books  were  not  translated 
at  the  same  time.  The  story  of  Aristeas  indicates  the  truth  to  have  been  that 
the  Law  was  first  translated,  then  the  prophets,  and  then  the  Hagiographa. 
All  the  parts  of  the  Jewish  Canon  seem  to  have  been  translated  when  the 
translator  of  Ben  Sira  came  into  Egypt,  which  certainly  could  not  have  been 
later  than  132  b.c.  While  the  later  form  the  story  of  these  translations  some- 
times assumed  indicated  that  they  had  been  united  into  something  like  a 
canon,  the  fact  that  Origen  was  unable  to  find  part  of  some  of  the  books  in 
the  Septuagint  translation  suggests  the  thought  that  the  Septuagint  existed 
in  separate  books.  In  the  case  of  one  of  the  books,  two  versions  have  been 
preserved  in  the  collection  which  formed  the  Greek  canon.  The  Apocryphal 
book  of  Esdras  is  a  compilation  from  the  last  chapters  of  Chronicles,  the 
canonical  Ezra,  and  Nehemiah,  with  a  story  probably  of  Hellenistic  origin 
thrown  in — a  story  that  shows  traces  of  two  recensions,  which  have  been 
combined. 

In  regard  to  Daniel,  we  have  two  versions,  one  published  in  our  ordinary 
Septuagint,  but  attributed  to  Theodotion  on  the  authority  of  Origen  and 
Jerome.  The  other  is  preserved  to  us  in  one  manuscript,  the  Codex  Ghisianus, 
and  represents  the  text  which  Origen  regarded  as  that  of  the  Septuagint. 

In  order  to  understand  fairly  the  relationship  in  which  these  two 
versions  stand  to  each  other,  we  must,  in  the  first  place,  look  at  the  relation 
in  which  Theodotion  stands  to  the  rest  of  the  Septuagint.  He  is  not, 
as  Aquila  and  Symmachus,  an  independent  translator,  but  rather  the  editor 
of  the  Septuagint.  His  effort,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  fragments  that  have 
come  down  to  us,  has  been  to  conform  the  Greek  as  much  as  possible  to  the 
Hebrew.^  It  is  little  likely,  then,  that  he  would  translate  Daniel  cU  novo.  If, 
then,  the  differences  between  the  Daniel  of  the  Codex  Chisianus  and  the 
Daniel  of  Theodotion  are  so  great  as  to  imply  an  independent  origin,  we 
shall  be  forced  to  regard  it  probable  that  behind  the  Daniel  of  Theodotion 
there  was  an  earlier  Septuagintal  Daniel.  This  view  has  been  ably  main- 
tained by  Dr.  Gwynn  in  Smith  &  Wace's  Dictionary  of  Christian  Biography, 
art.,  **  Theodotion."  Dr.  Gwynn  gives  a  number  of  references  to  the 
Book  of  Eevelation,  which  prove,  he  maintains,  that  the  writer  of  the 
Apocalypse  was  acquainted  with  Daniel  in  a  version  like  that  of  Theodotion. 
I  am  not  quite  so  much  impressed  with  those  passages  singly.  One  of  them, 
Eev.  ix.  20,  compared  with  Dan.  v.  23,  is  awanting  in  [the  Chisian  text,  but 
if  the  Apostle  John  was  acquainted  with  the  Masoretic  text,  he  might  easily 
translate  for  himself.  Cumulatively,  however,  the  import  of  these 
coincidences  of  phrase  is  considerable. 

On    the    other   hand,    we    have   direct    evidence   of   another    version 

^  As  an  example,  take  Isa.  liii.  2,  "  For  he  shall  grow  up  before  Him  as  a  tender  plant, 
and  as  a  root  out  of  a  diy  ground,"  in  the  LXX.  this  is  rendered  avr^yye'Ckaixev  ws  waidLov 
ivdvTLOV  avTod  ws  [)i^a  iv  yy  dLxpibarj.  In  Theod.  it  is  Kal  ava^-fjcreTaL  u>s  drfKa^ov  ivdoTriov  avToO 
Kai  ws  pi^a  eV  yrj  5i\f/u}<xri.     The  latter  clause  of  Theod.  is  identical  with  the  LXX. 
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being  in  existence  in  early  times,  which  is  represented  by  the  Chigi 
text  and  by  the  Syriac  of  Bugati.  The  fact  that  Origen  regarded  it  as  the 
genuine  Septuagintal  Daniel  is  a  point  the  importance  of  which  cannot  easily 
be  over-estimated.  The  information  of  Jerome  seems  to  some  extent  to  have 
been  secondhand.  The  palmary  proof  of  the  existence  of  the  Chisian  Daniel 
are  the  quotations  in  Justin  Martyr  and  Tertullian.  In  the  first  there  is  a  long 
passage  in  the  dialogue  with  Trypho  (xxxi.)  which  is  mainly  derived  from  the 
Chigi.  It  differs  from  it  in  some  points,  and  in  these  it  mostly  coincides  with 
Theodotion.  The  passages  in  Tertullian  are  individually  shorter.  The 
existence  of  two  distinct  versions  of  Daniel  in  ancient  times  seems 
indubitable. 

The  second  of  these  versions  seemed  totally  lost,  but  came  to  light  in  an 
unexpected  way.  Fabio  Chigi,  who,  on  being  elected  Pope  as  Alexander  VII., 
had  come  under  a  promise  to  abstain  from  the  nepotism  of  previous  reigns, 
after  a  few  years  reverted  to  the  old  ways  and  built  a  palace  in  the  Piazza  di 
Colonna  for  one  of  his  nephews,  whom  he  had  brought  from  Siena  to  found  a 
Eoman  family.  In  furnishing  this  palace  for  him  the  Pope  presented  him 
with  an  old  manuscript  of  the  ninth  century ;  it  contained  a  portion  of  the 
Old  Testament.  This  happened  somewhere  about  1660.  For  more  than  a 
century  this  manuscript  remained  unexamined,  or,  at  all  events,  unappreciated, 
till  the  librarian,  observing  the  difference  there  was  between  the  Daniel  in 
this  manuscript  and  that  in  the  ordinary  Septuagint,  published  this  version  of 
Daniel  in  1772.  Some  eight  years  afterwards  Bugati,  the  librarian  of  the 
Ambrosian  Library,  Milan,  found  a  manuscript  of  the  Syriac  version  of 
Daniel  by  Paulus  Tellensis.  This  Syriac  version  confirmed  the  authenticity  of 
the  Chisian  Codex. 

The  question  now  has  to  be  discussed,- What  is  the  relation  of  these  two 
extant  versions  to  each  other,  and  to  the  ordinary  Masoretic  text  ?  That  the 
one  is  not  directly  dependent  on  the  other  hardly  needs  proof.  It  is  involved, 
in  fact,  in  the  further  question  of  the  relation  in  which  the  Chigi  version 
stands  to  the  Masoretic  text,  for  Theodotion  and  the  ordinary  Masoretic  text 
are  in  fairly  close  agreement.  The  question  really  resolves  itself  into  this  : 
Does  the  Chigi  represent  a  totally  different  Hebrew  and  Aramaic  original  of 
Daniel  from  the  Masoretic ;  or  is  it  deduced  from  the  Masoretic  simply  by 
additions  and  omissions,  so  that  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  paraphase  of  the 
Masoretic  text,  while  Theodotion  is  a  genuine  translation  ? 

This  latter  position  is  maintained  by  Dr.  Gwynn  with  great  learning  and 
ingenuity  in  Smith  and  Wace's  Dictionary^  art.,  "  Theodotion,"  already 
referred  to.  His  theory  is  that  some  Jew  during  the  Maccabean  struggle 
produced  this  paraphase  in  order  to  encourage  his  countrymen.  Another 
object  was  to  produce  a  version  in  better  Greek.  He  thinks  that  it  is  to  be 
paralleled  with  the  Apocryphal  Esdras.  The  suggestion  is  indeed  hazarded 
that  the  writer  of  the  one  is  the  writer  of  the  other.  Further,  the  numerous 
additions  made  to  Daniel  are  credited  solely  to  the  Chigi  version.  In  this 
view  he  is  followed  by  Dr.  Salmon. 
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To  any  one  acquainted  with  the  writings  of  either  of  these  scholars  their 
opinion  carries  great  weight.  In  matters  of  scholarship,  however,  authority 
cannot  count  for  much ;  authority  must  be  supported  by  evidence.  While 
it  may  be  maintained  with  some  plausibility  that  some  of  the  prophecies,  as 
they  appear  in  the  Chigi  version,  are  more  favourable  to  the  Jews  than  in 
the  Theodotian,  e.g.,  viii.  10;  while,  according  to  the  Theodotian  rendering 
of  that  passage,  which  agrees  here  with  the  Masoretic,  the  little  horn  being 
exalted  to  heaven,  casts  the  stars  thereof  to  the  earth,  and  trample  them 
underfoot. 

Kttt   €[jL€yaXvv9i]   ews  rrjs  Swaixecos  rod  ovpavov, 
Kol  eVecrev   cTrt  rrjv  yrjv   oltto  rrjs  Svvajxeojs, 
Kol   diro  Twv  dcrrepoyv   kol  crvveTraTrja-ev  dvTois. 

In  the  Chigi  he  is  thrown  down  from  heaven,  after  he  has  exalted  himself 

there,  by  the  stars. 

Kol   vxpiodr)  €ws  TUiV  dcTTepMV  rod  ovpavov, 
KOL   kppdyOTj  kirl  rrjv  yrjv  diro  Tiov  dcrrepcoi', 
Kol   ctTTo  avTwv  KarairaT-qOrj. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  omissions  and  additions  are  made  that  can 
have  no  such  purpose.  It  seems  difiicult  to  see  on  what  ground  it  is 
maintained  that  the  Greek  is  better.  To  take  the  first  verse  of  the  first 
chapter  of  the  Chigi,  Itti  fSaartkeios  'loiaKu/x  erovs  rptrov,  it  seerns  hardly 
possible  to  maintain  that  to  be  better  Greek  than  the  rendering  in  Theodotion, 
€v  eret  rplro)  tt}?  /?ao-tA.€tas  I(oaK€t/x  /JatrtAew?  'lovSa.  The  difference  seems 
rather  to  be  due  to  different  texts.  The  Chigi  seems  to  have  read  in  the 
Hebrew,  ni>p;in:  f?^h,  instead  of  the  Masoretic,  D^?;inr  D^^^ph,  If  we  take  the 
first  verse  of  the  second  chapter,  it  is  as  difficult  to  see  any  desire  for  better 
Greek  in  the  differences.  In  the  Chigi  we  have  o-vv€/3r]  e/s  opafmra  koI  hvirvta 
ifx7r€(T€?M  Tov  /^ttcTtAea ;  it  seems  difiicult  to  see  that  to  be  better  Greek  than 
evvTrvLucrOr]  ye/SovxoSovoa-op  ivvTrviov  ;  neither  is  good.  The  additions,  such  as 
the  Song  of  the  Three  Hebrew  Children,  and  Susanna  and  the  Elders,  and 
Bel  and  the  Dragon,  are  not  peculiar  to  the  Chigi ;  they  are  to  be  found  in 
Theodotion.  In  regard  to  the  Song  of  the  Three  Hebrew  Children,  the  Greek 
is  nearly  identical  in  the  two  versions,  and  differs  considerably  from  the  style 
of  either  the  Chigi  or  Theodotion ;  it  is  more  Hebraistic.  One  point  to  be 
noted  is  that  while  in  the  body  of  the  chapter  the  three  are  called  by  their 
Babylonian  names,  in  the  song  they  are  named  by  their  Hebrew  designations 
In  regard  to  the  other  two  additions,  it  ought  to  be  remarked  that  the 
textual  difference  between  the  Chigi  version  and  that  in  Theodotion  is 
very  considerable.  This  would  indicate  that  these  portions  were  not  brought 
into  connection  with  Theodotion  from  the  Chigi,  but  were  independently 
added.  Moreover,  there  is  the  following  note  at  the  end  of  the  twelfth 
chapter  of  Daniel : — "  Daniel,  according  to  the  LXX.,  has  been  copied  from 
an  exemplar,  having  this  subscription,  '  Copied  from  the  Tetrapla,  with  which 
it  has  been  collated.'  "     This  would  seem  to  prove  that  the  LXX.  Daniel  had 
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not  these  two  additions  as  given  in  the  Tetrapla.  The  probabihty  seems,  then, 
to  be  that  these  additions  to  Daniel  were  floating  about  among  the  Jews,  and 
as  they  related  narratives  connected  with  the  characters  in  the  Book  of 
Daniel,  they  were  added  to  it. 

If  the  writer  of  the  LXX.  version  made  omissions  and  additions,  there 
must  have  been  some  pervading  motive  which  may  be  traced.  In  ordinary 
circumstances  the  tendency  of  a  falsarius  is  to  make  additions  to  the  text 
before  him,  and  these  most  frequently  assume  the  character  of  rhetorical 
amplifications.  When  omissions  are  made  there  is  either  some  doctrinal 
bias  or  some  notion  of  propriety  at  work.  The  only  way  to  discover  which 
of  the  two  versions,  the  Chigi  or  that  of  Theodotion,  is  relatively  the  more 
primitive,  is  to  compare  some  portions  together. 

For  the  sake  of  comparison,  let  us  take  in  the  first  place  the  chapter  in 
the  Aramaic  section  of  the  book,  where  the  difference  between  the  two 
versions  is  most  striking — that  is  chap,  v.,  which  gives  an  account  of 
Belshazzar's  feast.  The  Chigi  version  is,  '*  Baltasar  the  king  made  a  great 
feast  to  his  companions,  and  he  drank  wine,  and  his  heart  was  lifted  up." 
In  Theodotion  we  read,  "  Baltasar  the  king  made  a  great  feast  to  thousands 
of  his  lords,  and  drank  wine  before  the  thousands."  No  one,  we  think,  will 
deny  that  the  second  is  the  more  rhetorical  of  the  two.  In  the  Chigi  there 
are  three  verses  prefixed  which  contain  variants  of  three  passages  in  the 
chapter  ;  in  regard  to  the  first  verse  this  variant  is  still  less  rhetorical : — 

"  Baltasar  the  king  made  a  great  feast  at  the  dedication  of  his  palace,  and  bade 
two  thousand  men." 

When  we  proceed  to  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  verses,  we  shall  find 
similar  symptoms  of  rhetorical  modification  in  the  Masoretic  text  as  com- 
pared with  that  behind  the  Chigi : — 

"  And  he  spake  to  bring  the  vessels  of  gold  and  silver  of  the  house  of  God  which 
Nebuchadnezzar  his  father  brought  from  Jerusalem,  and  to  pour  out  wine  in  them 
for  his  companions.  And  they  were  brought,  and  they  drank  in  them,  and  blessed 
their  idols  made  with  hands,  and  the  God  eternal  they  did  not  bless  who  had  power 
over  their  spirits." 

Let  us  compare  this  with  the  Eevised  Version,  with  which  Theodotion  is 
in  fair  agreement : — 

"  Belshazzar  whiles  he  tasted  the  wine  commanded  to  bring  the  golden  and  silver 
vessels  which  Nebuchadnezzar  his  father  had  taken  out  of  the  temple  which  was 
at  Jerusalem,  that  the  king  and  his  lords,  his  wives  and  his  concubines,  might  drink 
therein.  Then  they  brought  the  golden  vessels  that  were  taken  out  of  the  temple  of 
the  house  of  God  which  was  at  Jerusalem,  and  the  king  and  his  lords,  his  wives  and  his 
concubines,  drank  therein.  They  drank  wine  and  praised  the  gods  of  gold  and  of 
silver,  of  brass,  of  iron,  of  wood,  and  of  stone." 

For  the  last  verse  there  is  a  variant : — 

"  In  that  day  Baltasar  was  lifted  up  with  wine,  and  boasting  himself  in  his  place, 
he  praised  all  the  gods  of  the  heathen,  the  molten  and  the  graven,  and  to  God  mos 
high  he  gave  not  praise." 
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There  can  hardly  be  any  dispute  that  the  Chigi  version,  in  regard  to  these 
three  verses,  is  at  once  the  shorter  and  the  less  rhetorical.  One  element  is 
added  in  both  the  Chigi  and  its  variant  which  is  awanting  in  the  Masoretic, 
"■  And  they  did  not  bless  the  God  Eternal  who  had  power  over  their  spirits," 
or,  as  the  variant  has  it,  "  And  to  God  most  high  he  gave  not  praise."  Yet 
this  clause  must  almost  necessarily  have  been  here,  as  in  verse  twenty-third 
of  the  Masoretic  text  there  is  an  evident  reference  back  to  it. 

The  fifth  verse  presents,  also,  a  variant  in  the  Chigi.  In  what  may 
be  regarded  as  the  text  it  runs  thus  : — 

"  And  in  that  very  hour  there  came  forth  the  fingers  as  of  the  hand  of  a  man  and 
wrote  upon  the  wall  of  his  house,  upon  the  plaster  over  against  the  light  opposite 
the  king  Baltasar,  and  he  saw  the  hand-writing." 

The  variant  form  is  shorter  : — 

"And  in  that  night  there  came  forth  the  fingers  as  of  a  man  and  wrote  upon 
the  wall  of  his  house,  upon  the  plaster  opposite  the  lamp." 
And  to  this  is  added  immediately  the  variant  which  supplies  the  place  of 
the  28th  verse,  omitted  from  the  Chigi  text.     The  Eevised  Version  reads  : — 

'*  In  the  same  hour  came  forth  the  fingers  of  a  man's  hand  and  wrote  over 
against  the  candlestick  on  the  plaster  of  the  wall  of  the  king's  palace,  and  the 
king  saw  the  part  of  the  hand  that  wrote." 

Between  these  three  versions  there  seems  but  little  difference,  only  that 
in  the  Masoretic  MS.  "  house "  becomes  **  the  palace  of  the  king "  (in 
Theodotion,  tov  olkov  tov  paa-iXeMs).  The  addition  toa-el  to  the  Chigi  in  both 
forms  is  probably  due  to  the  desire  to  make  it  clear  that  the  appearance 
was  supernatural. 

The  Chigi  version  of  the  sixth  verse  is  : — 

*'  And  his  visage  was  changed,  and  fears  and  suspicions  excited  him.  Then  the 
king  hasted  and  rose  up  and  saw  that  writing,  and  his  companions  about  him 
boasted." 

Whereas  the  Eevised  Version  runs  thus  : — 

"  And  the  king's  countenance  (marg.,  brightness)  was  changed  in  him,  and 
his  thoughts  troubled  him,  and  the  joints  of  his  loins  were  loosed,  and  his  knees 
smote  one  against  another." 

It  is  evident  that  the  Chigi  translator  has  analyzed  ^T^"]  into  cj>6/3oi  Kal 
virouoiai ;  but  the  differences  in  the  latter  portion  of  the  verse  go  much 
further.  The  Chigi  version  is  too  vivid  for  the  work  of  an  ordinary 
falsarius  ;  in  fact,  the  latter  portion  of  the  verse  in  the  Masoretic  recension 
looks  exceedingly  like  an  expansion  of  the  symptoms  of  fear.  One  would 
be  inclined  to  suggest  that  the  end  of  the  sixth  verse  ran,  ^^?P  ^i"^ 
a^n^niD  >nin'^r?  nm  nnn?  Ntpo^  'pnii,  and  that  D^  was  misread  into  i^^P,  and 
^n^  was  vocalized  ^V^,  and  the  clause  dropped  out  as  really  occurring  later. 
If  "t"lD  had  the  ^^  inserted  at  the  end,  we  can  easily  appreciate  the  readiness 
with  which  the  reader  would  turn  it  into  f^^lp,  and  change  ^'^f^F^  into  r"]^^P. 
In  that  case,  his  pleonastic  description  of  the  king's  fear  would  be  to  hand, 
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and  he  would  be  rid  of  the  seemingly  unmeaning  but  really  highly  pictur- 
esque addition,  *'and  his  companions  boasted  themselves  about  him." 

When  we  proceed  to  the  seventh  verse,  we  find  the  difference  between 
the  Chigi  text  and  that  handed  down  to  us  by  the  Masoretes  is  not  great. 
The  Chigi  reads  : — 

"And  the  king  cried  with  a  great  cry  that  they  should  call  the  diviners,  the 
sorcerers,  the  Chaldeans,  the  magicians,  to  tell  the  interpretation  of  the  writing ;  and 
they  came  in  to  look  at  the  sight  and  see  the  writing,  and  they  were  not  able  to  make 
known  to  the  king  the  interpretation.  Then  the  king  made  commandment,  saying, 
Any  man  who  shall  show  the  interpretation  of  the  writing,  he  shall  put  on  him  a 
purple  robe,  and  put  round  his  neck  a  golden  chain,  and  authority  shall  be  given 
him  over  a  third  part  of  the  kingdom." 

The  Eevised  Version  is  : — 

"  The  king  cried  aloud  to  bring  in  the  enchanters,  the  Chaldeans,  and  the  sooth- 
sayers. The  king  spake  and  said  to  the  wise  men  of  Babylon,  Whosoever  shall  read 
this  writing,  and  show  me  the  interpretation  thereof,  shall  be  clothed  with  purple,  and 
have  a  chain  of  gold  about  his  neck,  and  shall  be  the  third  ruler  of  the  kingdom." 

The  difference  as  will  be  seen  is  slight — probably  there  was  a  slightly 
different  reading  in  the  Chigi  Hebrew  of  the  first  clause ;  it  is  much  more 
Hebraistic  than  the  Masoretic.  In  the  last  clause  there  has  been  a  difficulty 
in  regard  to  '"n^J^ 

In  regard  to  the  eighth  verse  the  only  essential  difference  is  that  while 
in  Theodotion  those  called  to  interpret  the  inscription  are  called  "  All  the 
wise  men  of  Babylon,"  in  the  Chigi  version  the  different  classes  are 
enumerated.     In  this  the  Masoretic  would  seem  to  be  the  more  primitive. 

In  the  following  verses  the  differences  between  the  two  versions  are  much 
more  important.  The  Chigi  rendering  of  the  ninth  and  tenth  verses  is  this  — 

"  Then  the  king  called  the  queen  about  this  sign,  and  showed  to  her  how  great  it 
was,  and  that  no  one  was  able  to  tell  to  the  king  the  meaning  of  the  writing.  Then 
the  queen  reminded  him  concerning  Daniel,  who  was  of  the  captivity  of  Judea,  and 
she  said  to  the  king.  He  was  a  man  of  understanding  and  wisdom  exceeding  all  the 
wise  men  of  Babylon  ;  and  a  Holy  Spirit  is  in  him,  and  in  the  days  of  thy  father  the 
king  he  showed  to  Nebuchadnezzar  thy  father  wonderful  interpretations." 

The  rendering  of  the  Eevised  Version  we  subjoin  : — 

"  Then  was  King  Belshazzar  greatly  troubled,  and  his  countenance  was  changed 
in  him,  and  his  lords  were  perplexed.  Now  the  queen  by  reason  of  the  words  of  the 
king  and  his  lords  came  into  the  banquet  house :  and  the  queen  spake  and  said,  Oh 
king,  live  for  ever:  let  not  thy  thoughts  trouble  thee,  nor  let  thy  countenance  be 
changed  :  there  is  a  man  in  thy  kingdom  in  whom  is  the  spirit  of  the  holy  gods ;  and 
in  the  days  of  thy  father  light  and  understanding  and  wisdom,  like  the  wisdom  of  the 
gods,  was  found  in  him.  And  the  king  Nebuchadnezzar  thy  father,  the  king,  I  say,  thy 
father,  made  him  master  of  the  magicians,  enchanters,  Chaldeans,  and  soothsayers ; 
forasmuch  as  an  excellent  spirit,  and  knowledge,  and  understanding,  interpreting 
dreams,  and  showing  of  dark  sentences,  and  dissolving  of  doubts,  were  found  in  the 
same  Daniel,  whom  the  king  named  Belteshazzar.  Now,  let  Daniel  be  called,  and  he 
will  show  the  interpretation." 
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No  one  will  deny  that  the  second  is  much  longer  and  more  rhetorical 
than  the  former.  In  the  one  case  the  queen  mother  is  called  in  and  consulted, 
whereas,  in  the  Masoretic  text,  she  comes  in  of  her  own  accord  "  to  the 
banquet  house,"  and  volunteers  her  opinion.  The  description  of  Daniel's 
qualifications  in  the  latter  case  has  evidently  been  subjected  to  a  process  of 
expansion.  The  contrary  supposition  that  the  process  has  been  one  of  con- 
densation can  scarcely  be  maintained,  for  there  is  no  motive  discernible  to 
occasion  this  shortening  of  the  narrative. 

Whereas  according  to  the  Masoretic  text  to  be  found  in  the  Authorised 
and  Eevised,  when  Daniel  comes  in,  Belshazzar  addresses  a  rhetorical 
account  of  all  he  had  heard  of  him,  and  is  answered  by  Daniel  in  a  speech 
equally  rhetorical,  but  not  so  courteous.  Compare  that  with  this  terse 
narrative  : — 

"  Then  Daniel  was  brought  in  to  the  king.  And  the  king  answered  and  said  to  him, 
O  Daniel,  art  thou  able  to  show  me  the  interpretation  of  the  writing  ?  and  I  will 
clothe  thee  in  purple,  and  I  will  put  a  chain  of  gold  about  thy  neck,  and  thou  shalt 
have  authority  over  a  third  part  of  my  kingdom." 

The  verse  that  follows  in  the  Chigi  really  corresponds  to  the  twenty- 
fifth  verse  of  Theodotion's  version  and  of  the  Masoretic  recensions  : — 

"  Then  Daniel  stood  before  the  writing,  and  read  it,  and  thus  he  answered  to 
the  king,  This  is  the  writing  :  it  hath  been  numbered  ;  it  was  reckoned ;  it  hath  been 
taken  away ;  and  the  hand  which  had  written  stood,  and  this  is  the  interpretation  of 
those  (words)." 

Then  follows  a  verse  which  interrupts  the  connection,  somewhat  like  in 
character  to  the  omitted  verses  : — 

"  Thou,  0  king,  madest  a  feast  to  thy  friends,  and  drankest  wine,  and  the 
vessels  of  the  house  of  the  living  God  were  brought  to  thee,  and  ye  drank  in  them, 
thou  and  thy  lords,  and  ye  praised  all  the  idols  made  with  the  hands  of  men ;  and 
the  living  God  ye  did  not  praise,  and  thy  breath  is  in  His  hand,  and  thy  royalty  He 
gave  it  thee,  and  thou  didst  not  bless  Him,  neither  praised  Him." 

That  this  verse  interrupts  the  flow  of  the  sense  is  obvious,  coming  in  as 
it  does  between  the  declaration  of  the  words  and  the  statement  of  their 
meaning.  However,  they  are  found  in  Bugati's  Syriac.  The  Chigi  now 
proceeds : — 

"  This  is  the  interpretation  of  the  writing  :  The  time  of  thy  kingdom  is  numbered, 
thy  kingdom  ceaseth  ;  it  hath  been  cut  short  and  ended,  thy  kingdom  is  given  to  the 
Medes  and  the  Persians.'  " 

There  are  considerable  differences  between  this  and  the  Masoretic  text, 
and  differences  that  are  difficult  to  explain.  It  seems  clear  that  the  writer 
of  the  Chigi  version  must  have  had  a  different  Aramaic  text  before  him.  It 
is  not  unnatural  that  as  the  words  Me7ie,  Mene,  Tekel,  Upharsin,  were  Aramaic 
words,  the  translator  should  put  down  the  meaning  rather  than  the  words, 
yet  the  meaning  he  gives  is  not  the  plain  literal  meaning,  but  the  symbolic 
meaning  given  by  Daniel.  In  that  case  the  words  might  be  reckoned  a 
redundancy,  and  so  left  out. 
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The  following  verse  agrees  generally  with  the  Masoretic  : — 
"Then  Baltasar  the  king  clothed  Daniel  in  purple,  and  put  a  chain  of  gold 
about  his  neck,  and  gave  him  authority  over  the  third  part  of  his  kingdom." 

The  last  verse,  as  we  reckon  it,  differs  materially.  In  the  Chigi  what  is 
said  is : — 

"And  this  interpretation  came  upon  Baltasar  the  king,  and  the  kingdom  was 
taken  from  the  Chaldeans  and  given  to  the  Medes  and  the  Persians." 

The  last  verse,  according  to  the  Masoretic,  is,  as  we  all  remember,  **  And 
that  night  was  Belshazzar  king  of  the  Chaldeans  slain."  It  is  impossible 
to  deduce  the  one  reading  from  the  words  of  the  other;  there  has  been 
deliberate  substitution  of  one  phrase  for  another.  Had  the  Jews  been 
given  to  accurate  estimation  of  probabilities,  we  might  have  thought  the 
Chigi  readings  had  been  the  supplanter,  but  the  epigrammatic  completeness 
of  the  short  sentence  in  the  Masoretic  text  has  a  rhetorical  ring  about  it. 
Certainly,  on  the  assumption  that  the  Chigi  reading  is  correct,  the  events  of 
the  night  are  not  crowded  in  the  inconceivable  fashion  they  are  according  to 
the  Masoretic  text. 

While  a  study  of  the  fifth  chapter  gives  the  idea  on  the  whole  that  the 
Chigi  version  represents  a  more  primitive  text,  if  we  pass  on  to  the  sixth 
chapter  the  phenomena  are  reversed.  Whereas  in  the  fifth  chapter  the 
Chigi  was  the  shorter  and  the  Masoretic  the  longer,  in  the  sixth  chapter  it  is 
the  Chigi  that  is  the  longer  while  the  Masoretic  is  shorter  on  the  whole.  In 
the  first  three  verses  the  Chigi  is  shorter,  but  the  fourth  and  fifth  verses  are 
very  much  longer.     In  the  Chigi  these  two  verses  are  as  follows  : — 

"  And  Daniel  was  clothed  with  purple,  and  was  great  and  honoured  before  Darius 
the  king,  because  he  was  had  in  reputation,  and  was  understanding  and  prudent,  and 
there  was  an  holy  spirit  in  him,  and  he  prospered  in  the  affairs  of  the  king  which  he  did. 
Then  the  king  determined  to  put  Daniel  over  his  whole  kingdom,  and  the  two  men  whom 
he  had  set  along  with  him,  and  the  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  satraps.  And  when 
the  king  determined  to  place  Daniel  over  his  whole  kingdom,  then  the  two  young  men 
took  counsel  with  themselves,  saying  to  each  other,  when  they  found  neither  sin  nor 
transgression  against  Daniel  concerning  which  they  might  accuse  him  to  the  king,  and 
they  said.  Come  let  us  set  up  a  decree  in  regard  to  ourselves  that  no  man  should  make  a 
request  or  offer  a  prayer  to  any  god  for  thirty  days,  save  only  of  Darius  the  king, 
otherwise  he  shall  be  put  to  death — that  they  might  injure  Daniel  in  the  eyes  of 
the  king,  and  that  he  be  cast  into  the  den  of  lions.  For  they  knew  that  Daniel 
prayed  and  made  supplication  to  the  Lord  his  God  three  times  a  day." 

If  we  now  return  to  the  Eevised  Version  as  representing  the  Masoretic  text, 
we  find  the  passage  much  briefer  : — 

"  Then  the  presidents  and  the  satraps  sought  to  find  occasion  against  Daniel  as 
touching  the  kingdom ;  but  they  could  find  none  occasion  nor  fault ;  forasmuch  as  he 
was  faithful,  neither  was  there  any  error  or  fault  found  in  him.  Then  said  these  men, 
We  shall  not  find  any  occasion  against  this  Daniel,  except  we  find  it  against  him 
concerning  the  law  of  his  God." 

In  comparing  these  two  versions,  the  Masoretic  as  the  shorter  is  the 
preferable.      We  need  not   go   over   the  whole  of  this  sixth  chapter,  the 
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phenomena  presented  throughout  the  chapter  are  similar  to  those  in  the 
five  verses  in  the  beginning.  Other  chapters  show  precisely  similar  charac- 
teristics. 

From  all  this  the  natural  deduction  is  that  the  Hebrew  -  Aramaic 
text  from  which  the  Chigi  version  was  made  was  different  from  the 
Masoretic  text.  And  further,  that  they  were  independent  of  each  other,  but 
dependent  on  a  common  text  much  shorter  than  either.  A  curious  proof  of 
the  independence  of  the  two  originals  and  their  common  dependence  on  an 
earlier  recension  is  found  in  the  name  of  the  Chief  of  the  Eunuchs.  In  the 
Masoretic  text  the  name  is  TJp'^'X.  This  becomes  in  Theodotion  'Ao-c^ave^. 
The  Chigi  has  W/SLe^Spl,  or  'AfSu^ep.  These  two  names,  Abiezer  or  Abiesdri 
on  the  one  side,  and  Ashpenaz  on  the  other,  cannot  be  derived  either  from 
the  other.  The  first  of  these  occurs  in  Judges  vi.  11  and  viii.  2,  in  Hebrew 
")Ti;^nK.  or  ^"^Ilf^^iX.,  the  second  being  the  patronymic.  The  second,  to  appearance, 
is  modelled  in  ^^P^^,  Gen.  x.  3.  The  probability  is  that  we  have  to  do  here 
with  a  case  of  a  common  habit  people  have  of  changing  a  foreign  name  into  a 
form  that  shall  convey  a  definite  meaning  to  their  minds.  If  v/e  may  take 
a  somewhat  undignified  example,  the  sailors  who  in  the  beginning  of  this 
century  served  in  the  Bellerophon  always  called  it  the  Bullyruffian. 
Numerous  examples  of  the  same  thing  will  occur  to  every  one.  It  is  evident 
that  while  neither  has  been  modified  from  the  other,  both  have  been  derived 
from  a  common  source.  Lenormant  on  this  principle  has  suggested  the 
original  name  to  have  been  "iTJlE^'t^,  which  he  regards  as  equivalent  to 
Assa-ibni-zir.  **  Ishtar  has  formed  the  germ."  The  process  that  has  taken 
place  in  regard  to  this  name  has,  in  our  opinion,  taken  place  in  regard  to 
the  whole  book. 

But  further,  from  the  fact  that  the  aberrancies  take  one  form  in  one 
chapter  and  another  form  in  another,  while  there  are  sections  in  which  the 
deviations  are  unimportant,  it  would  seem  as  if  the  various  sections  existed 
in  separate  leaflets  before  they  were  gathered  together,  and  that  each  of  these 
leaflets  had  a  special  history  and  treatment.  The  main  difficulty  in  main- 
taining that  view  is  the  fact  that  both  the  Chisian  Daniel  and  the  Masoretic 
have  in  the  main  the  same  leaflets.  If  we  further  imagine  this  collection 
made  early,  and  the  leaflets  still  being  carried  about,  then  additions  made  to 
any  stray  leaflet  would  be  added  to  the  corresponding  section  in  the 
collection. 

Another  phenomenon  has  to  be  noted.  There  are  several  cases  of  two 
readings  having  been  combined  in  the  Chigi.  In  chap,  iv.,  verses  3,  4,  and  5  seem 
to  be  different  reading  of  the  same  passage,  "  I  slept  upon  my  bed,  and  behold 
a  lofty  tree  springing  out  of  the  earth,  and  its  appearance  was  great,  and 
there  was  not  another  like  to  it ;  its  branches  were  thirty  cubits  in  length, 
and  underneath  its  shadow  all  the  beasts  of  the  earth  took  shelter,  and  in 
it  the  birds  of  the  heaven  made  their  nests ;  and  its  fruit  was  much  and  good, 
and  it  supplied  all  living  creatures ;  and  the  appearance  thereof  was  great, 
and  its  head  approached  even  to  the  heaven,  and  its  extent  was  even  to  the 
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clouds  filling  the  space  beneath  the  heavens  ;  the  sun  and  the  moon  were  in 
it,  they  dwelt  and  gave  light  to  the  whole  earth."  The  junction  of  the  two 
readings  here  combined  is  the  phrase,  r;  opacns  avrov  fieydXy,  repeated  from 
the  beginning  of  the  passage. 

There  are  several  other  passages  that  show  efforts  at  combination,  but 
the  investigation  of  them  would  transcend  the  limits  of  our  article. 

If  some  competent  critic  would  restore  to  us  the  probable  text  or  texts 
behind  the  Chigi,  and  comparing  his  results  with  the  Masoretic  recension 
give  us  the  probable  original  Daniel,  he  would  confer  an  incalculable  benefit 
on  Biblical  scholars. 

One  thing  is  evident,  if  both  the  Hebrew  and  Aramaic  text,  from  which 
the  Chigi  translation  and  the  Masoretic  text  have,  independently,  been  so 
much  changed  and  modified,  the  Hebrew  and  Aramaic  will  have  many  tokens 
of  recency  which  are  not  to  be  attributed  to  the  work  in  its  original 
condition.  Even  when  we  direct  our  criticism  merely  to  those  parts  whose 
connection  with  the  primitive  work  is  evidenced  by  their  occurrence  in  both 
recensions,  we  are  not  quite  safe  to  assume  that  the  passage  as  we  have  it 
represents  the  Book  of  Daniel  as  it  was  first  written.  The  interpolators 
might  easily  have  been  at  work  even  before  the  divergence  began  between 
the  two  recensions. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  we  are  able  to  prove  a  general  antiquity  of  style  in 
Daniel,  it  carries  us  all  the  further  back. 


ECONOMIC   CONDITIONS   OF  THE  HEBBEW  MONABCHY, 

L—LAhW. 

By  Kev.  Prof.  W.  H.  Bennett,  M.A. 

There  is  at  present  a  growing  tendency  to  appeal  to  the  Old  Testament  for 
guidance  in  modern  social  questions,  and  in  the  face  of  this  tendency  we 
should  realize  as  clearly  as  possible  the  social  conditions  of  the  times  of  the 
religious  leaders  and  teachers  of  Israel.  We  are  confronted  at  the  outset  by 
a  paucity  of  information,  but  this  is  not  great  enough  to  hinder  us  from 
obtaining  a  few  important  results.  It  is  necessary  also  to  lay  down  some 
principle  as  to  our  use  of  the  legislation  of  the  Pentateuch.  As  far  as  the 
Hebrew  monarchy  is  concerned,  this  legislation  is  the  ideal  of  the  reformer, 
and  not  the  picture  of  actual  working  arrangements.  We  are,  however, 
warranted  in  assuming  that  the  ideal  was  suggested  by  the  actual  conditions 
of  life,  and  that  the  authoritative  establishment  of  the  Pentateuch  gave 
Divine  authority  to  principles  which  had  long  been  widely  recognized  as  a 
desirable  standard  of  conduct,  and  which  had  exercised  considerable  influence 
over  actual  life.  A  good  English  landlord  governs  his  conduct  in  the  matter 
of  remission  of  rents  and  granting  of  leases  by  a  standard  which  is  not  legally 
binding  upon  him.  A  writer,  in  dealing  with  the  English  land  system,  would 
be  misled  if  he  should  ignore  this  fact  and  take  as  his  typical  landlord  the 
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acred  Shy  lock,  who  always  insists  on  his  legal  pound  of  flesh.  In  fact,  the  ideal 
standard  which  public  opinion  expects  from  any  respectable  man  is  far  more 
important  than  the  mere  legal  minimum  of  decency  and  honesty. 

We  begin  with  *'  land,"  because  ade(juate  opportunity  to  use  land  is 
in  some  ways  a  more  fundamental  condition  of  a  satisfactory  life  than  even 
personal  freedom  ;  or  rather,  perhaps,  because,  apart  from  such  opportunity, 
what  is  called  personal  freedom  is  a  vain  and  empty  delusion. 

This  principle  is  thoroughly  accepted  by  the  theory  and  practice  of  the 
Old  Testament.  It  is  no  great  exaggeration  to  say  that,  at  any  rate  under 
the  early  monarchy,  freeman  and  landowner  were  in  Israel,  as  so  often 
elsewhere,  synonymous  terms.  The  Old  Testament  knows  nothing  about 
landlord  and  tenant,  and  rent  of  land.  Its  characters  from  the  time  of 
the  Conquest,  as  far  as  we  know  their  circumstances,  are  land-holders  from 
Nabal  and  Barzillai  down  to  Naomi  and  Jeremiah.  The  legislation  in 
all  the  various  codes  assumes  that  the  free  Israelite  will  have  land.  In  the 
Decalogue  it  is  assumed  that  the  Israelite  possesses  cattle.  In  the  Book 
of  the  Covenant,  Exodus  xx.  20: — xxiii.  33,  in  Deuteronomy,  in  Leviticus,  it  is 
assumed  that  the  persons  addressed  are  possessors  of  cattle,  fields  and 
vineyards,  and  olive-yards. ^  This  fact,  that  for  the  most  part  the  Israelite 
citizen  was  i])so  facto  a  landowner,  is  too  fully  recognized  to  need  further 
illustration.  As  Wellhausen  says,  '*  Throughout  this  peiiod  agriculture  and 
gardening  continued  to  be  regarded  as  man's  normal  calling ;  the  laws 
contained  in  Exod.  xxi. -xxiii.  rest  entirely  upon  this  assumption.  To  dwell  in 
peace  under  his  vine  and  under  his  fig-tree  was  the  ideal  of  every  genuine 
Israelite.  Only  in  a  few  isolated  districts,  as  in  the  country  to  the  east  of 
Jordan  and  in  portions  of  Judah,  did  the  pastoral  life  predominate.  Art  and 
industry  were  undeveloped,  and  were  confined  to  the  production  of  simple 
domestic  necessaries."  A  very  good  illustration  of  the  close  connection 
between  the  possession  of  land  and  personal  freedom  is  found  in  Gen. 
xlvii.  18-262,  where  the  Egyptians  sell  themselves  and  their  land  to  Joseph, 
it  does  not  seem  to  occur  to  them  that  they  should  sell  their  land  and  retain 
their  own  freedom.  Passing  from  these  ancient  times  to  our  own  days.  Prof. 
Robertson  Smith  speaks  of  **  secluded  parts  of  the  Semitic  world  under 
a  half-patriarchal  constitution  of  society,  where  every  freeman  is  a  small 
land-holder." 

It  is  at  once  obvious  that  the  possession  of  land  by  almost  every  free- 
man is  not  consistent  with  absolute  property  in  land  on  the  part  of  the 
holder.  Unless  restrained  by  actual  law  or  ancient  custom  or  strong 
pressure  of  public  opinion,  necessity  or  selfishness  would  often  induce  men 
to  sell  the  land  away  from  their  children.  And,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  a  large 
landless  class  always  arises  under  the  system  of  absolute  private  ownership 
of  land.     The  theory  of  land  tenure  in  Israel  recognized  no  such  absolute 

^  Exod.  xxiii.  11  ;  Deut.  xxvi ;  Lev.  xix.  9,  10. 

2  In  xlvii.  21,  instecad  of  "he  removed  them  to  the  cities,"  read  with  LXX.  and  Vulgate, 
"he  made  bondmen  of  them." 
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ownership.  There  is  reason  for  believing  that,  as  in  other  primitive  com- 
munities, the  land  was  the  property  rather  of  the  family  than  of  the  indi- 
vidual. The  account  of  the  division  of  the  land  in  the  Book  of  Joshua  speaks 
constantly  ^  of  a  division  "according  to  their  families."  The  various  regulations 
as  to  the  sale  of  land  all  tend  to  keep  it  in  the  family.  The  Jubilee  Law  (Lev. 
XXV.  8-17),  that  land  sold  should  revert  to  its  owner  at  the  end  of  each  period 
of  fifty  years,  is  really  a  provision  in  favour  of  the  family,  rather  than  of  the 
individual  seller,  who  would  often  be  dead  before  the  Jubilee  arrived.  What- 
ever may  be  the  date  of  this  law,  and  however  little  practical  effect  it  may 
have  had,  we  may  fairly  regard  it  as  an  expression  of  a  principle  prevalent 
during  the  monarchy,  that  land  cannot  be  alienated  from  the  family.  Besides 
the  sale  and  purchase  of  land,  there  is  another  familiar  method  by  which 
land  passes  from  one  family  to  another  and  becomes  aggregated  into  large 
masses ;  namely,  the  marriage  of  female  heirs  into  other  families.  This 
is  guarded  against  in  the  Pentateuch  in  the  regulation  concerning  the 
heiresses  of  Zelophehad,  who  had  no  sons  (Num.  xxvii.  1-11,  xxxvi,  1-12  ; 
Josh.  xvii.  3-4),  whereby,  as  the  A.V.  heading  quaintly  and  clearly  puts  the 
matter,  "  The  inconvenience  of  the  inheritance  of  daughters  is  remedied  by 
marrying  in  their  own  tribes,  lest  the  inheritance  should  be  removed  from 
the  tribe.  The  daughters  of  Zelophehad  marry  their  father's  brother's 
sons."  2  The  references  to  land  in  the  prophets  also  indicate  that  the  above 
laws  embody  the  principles  of  the  religious  teachers  of  the  monarchy.  Thus 
Micah  ii.  1,  2,  **  Woe  to  them  that  devise  iniquity,  and  work  evil  upon  their 
beds !  When  the  morning  is  light  they  practise  it,  because  it  is  in  the  power  of 
their  hand.  And  they  covet  fields,  and  seize  them ;  and  houses,  and  take  them 
away  :  and  they  oppress  a  man  and  his  house,  even  a  man  and  his  heritage." 
Here,  as  in  the  case  of  Naboth,  the  iniquity  is  not  so  much  the  violence  as  the 
violation  of  the  sanctity  of  the  heritage,  the  family  possession.  We  may  remind 
ourselves,  as  an  illustration  of  this  sanctity,  of  the  story  of  the  Sultan,  who, 
rather  than  appropriate  the  house  of  a  poor  widow,  spoilt  by  an  ugly . 
excrescence  the  sweep  of  his  magnificent  city  walls.  So  again  in  Isaiah 
V.  8,  "  Woe  unto  them  that  join  house  to  house,  that  lay  field  to  field,  till 
there  be  no  room,  and  ye  be  made  to  dwell  alone  in  the  midst  of  the  land." 
Most  instructive  of  all  is  the  scene  in  Neh.  v.  1-13.  The  nobles  and  the 
rulers  had  taken  advantage  of  the  necessity  of  their  poorer  brethren  to  get 
possession  of  their  fields,  vineyards,  oliveyards,  houses,  and  children  by  the 
methods,  and  doubtless,  also,  on  the  terms,  by  which  usurers  take  advantage 
of  the  extremity  of  their  clients.  And  Nehemiah  contended  with  them,  and 
held  a  great  assembly  against  them,  and  denounced  their  doings,  and  exacted 
an  oath  that  they  would  restore  the  land,  and  uttered  a  solemn  curse  against 
any  one  who  should  fail  to  do  so. 

It  is  curious  that  the  one  exception  to  the  Law  of  Jubilee  is  "  a  dwelling- 
house  in  a  walled  city  "  (Lev.  xxv.  29) ;  but  this  fact  has  no  real  bearing  on 
modern  discussions  as  to  unearned  increment ;  the  assumption  underlying  the 

1  Josh,  xviii.  11,  and^awsm.  -  Cf.  Rutli  iv.  5. 
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exception  is,  that  the  term  "dwelling-house"  implies  that  the  owner  lives 
in  it. 

We  see,  then,  that  the  holder  of  land  was  denied  one  essential  feature  of 
absolute  ownership,  the  right  of  free  and  complete  sale.  His  ownership  was 
also  limited  in  other  ways.  Holding  not  for  himself  alone,  but  also  for 
his  family,  he  was  bound  to  keep  the  land  in  good  condition  by  leaving  it 
fallow  every  seventh  year  (Lev.  xxv.  1-7.)  Tithes  were  claimed  from  him  for 
the  benefit  of  the  poor,  and  the  support  of  the  worship  of  the  state  sanctuary.^ 
The  poor  had  certain  rights  of  gleaning  in  cornfields  and  vineyards.  The 
corners  of  the  harvest  field,  the  fallen  fruit  of  the  vineyard,  were  to  be  left  for 
the  poor  (Lev.  xix.  9,  10,  xxiii.  22) ;  and  again  (Deut.  xxiv.  20,  21),  "  When 
thou  beatest  thine  olive-tree,  thou  shalt  not  go  over  the  boughs  again  .... 
when  thou  gatherest  the  grapes  of  thy  vineyard,  thou  shalt  not  glean  it  after 
thee ;  it  shall  be  for  the  stranger,  the  fatherless,  and  the  widow."  These 
laws  are  an  attempt  to  retain  for  the  landless  and  impoverished  classes  some 
rights  in  the  land. 

While  we  may  fairly  assume  that  the  above  principles  exerted  great 
influence  over  the  life  of  the  monarchy,  we  cannot  determine  with  any 
accuracy  how  far  actual  practice  conformed  to  the  theory.  Even  in  early 
times  we  read  of  men  like  Nabal  and  Barzillai  with  very  great  possessions, 
though  it  is  noteworthy  that  both  belong  to  the  more  nomadic  and  less 
settled  parts  of  the  country.  The  Carmel  of  Nabal  is  not  the  well-known 
mountain,  but  a  district  in  the  south  of  Judah.  Moreover,  there  are  many 
indications  that  as  the  monarchy  became  somewhat  civilized,  large  estates 
were  gathered  by  fraud,  violence,  venal  decisions  of  judges,  and  no  doubt 
also  by  fair  purchase.  In  the  Northern  Kingdom  especially  the  frequent 
dynastic  revolutions  must  have  afforded  welcome  opportunities  for  wholesale 
confiscations.  Saul  himself  claims  to  have  given  to  his  favourite  Benjamites, 
"  every  one  of  them,"  fields  and  vineyards. 

We  may  summarize  our  information  on  the  subject  thus  :  The  general 
tendency  of  primitive  arrangements  was  to  make  every  freeman  a  land- 
holder, the  land  being,  so  to  speak,  entailed  in  the  family,  and  being 
regarded  as  the  means  of  support  not  only  of  the  actual  holder,  but  also 
in  a  secondary  and  less  degree  of  his  poorer  relations  and  neighbours.  The 
principles  of  these  arrangements  were,  no  doubt,  frequently  violated  on  a 
large  scale  by  those  who  had  the  power  and  inclination  to  do  so ;  and  the 
influence  of  these  principles  tended  to  decline  with  the  growing  complexity 
of  life  under  the  monarchy.  On  the  other  hand,  they  were  always  regarded 
as  the  social  ideal  and  Divine  order  for  Israel,  the  prophets  supported  them 
with  all  the  weight  of  their  influence,  and  they  were  ultimately  embodied  in 
the  Authoritative  Divine  Law  in  the  Pentateuch. 

^  Lev.  xxvii. ;  Num.  xviii. ;  Deut.  xii. 
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TYPES  OF  SEBVICE. 

John  xii.  1-8. 

By  Eev.  Pbof.  J.  Iveeach,  D.D. 

We  assume  that  the  event  here  recorded  by  John  is  the  same  as  that  recorded 

by   Matthew   and   by   Mark.      The   coincidences   of    time   and    place   and 

incidents   are   too   marked   to    permit   any    other    conclusion.      Important 

additions  are  certainly  made  by  John.     From  him  we  know  who  Mary  was. 

She  was  the  sister  of  Lazarus  **  who  had  been  dead,  whom  Jesus  raised  from 

the  dead."     John  also  places  this  act  of  hers  in  its  proper  historical  setting. 

He  establishes  a  close  relation  between  her  deed  of  adoration  and  the  great, 

loving  work  of  Jesus  in  raising  Lazarus  from  the  dead.     It  was,  in  part  at 

least,  Mary's  thanksgiving  for  that  act  of  loving  power.     Martha,  too,  had  her 

act  of  thanksgiving,  as  we  shall  see.    But  neglecting  other  things,  our  present 

purpose  is  to  show  what  forms  our  loyal  service  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 

may  most   properly  take.      We   found  on   this  passage,  as   here  we  have 

distinct  types  of  service  corresponding  to  distinct  types  of  character.     True 

service  is  rooted  in  the  personality,  is  the  proper  outcome  of  the  temperament, 

character,  and  disposition  we   have   received.     Our  personal,  loyal  service 

ought  to  be  as  well-marked  and  individual  as  are  our  faces.     Martha  cannot 

serve  as  Mary  served,  nor  Mary  as  Martha.  But  the  light  is  always  attended 

by  shadow.    The  qualities  which  fit  us  for  true  personal,  special  service  may 

become  the  occasion  of  our  greatest  danger,  and  may  lead  us  to  the  most 

disastrous  results.      Our  greatest  strength  lies  very  close  to  our  greatest 

weakness.     And  what  fits  us  for  great  and  efficient  work  in  the  kingdom  of 

God  may  "also,  when  misused,  lead  us  to  betrayal,  treachery,  and  rebellion  to 

,the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.     In  this  narrative  we  have  Martha  and  Mary  finding 

out  and  rendering  to  the  Master  the  service  appropriate  to  them.     We  have 

also  Judas,  a  man  of  splendid  faculties  in  many  ways,  through  these  same 

faculties  sinking  to  the  level  of  a  betrayer  and  a  thief. 

Six  days  before  the  Passover  Jesus  came  to  Bethany.  Then  they 
made  Him  a  supper,  and  Martha  served  ;  but  Lazarus  was  one  of  them  that 
sat  at  the  table  with  Him.  Martha  served.  It  was  her  way  of  adoration 
and  of  praise.  The  right  and  proper  way  for  her.  How  true  and  how  con- 
sistent are  the  notices  of  Martha  and  of  Mary  which  we  find  in  this  and  in 
Luke's  Gospel.  She  was,  in  the  earlier  Gospel,  cumbered  with  much  serving. 
Her  heart  was  in  her  household  work.  There  was  at  one  time,  indeed,  a 
risk  that  this  devotion  of  hers  to  the  business  of  the  household  might 
overmaster  her,  and  cause  her  to  think  it  the  one  thing  needful.  The  loving 
rebuke  of  the  Master  saved  her  from  that  danger.  But  she  manifests  the 
same  prevailing  disposition  and  tendency  all  through.  In  the  house  of 
mourning  she  cannot  sit  still ;  she  must  be  up  and  moving  about.  So  she 
was  the  first  to  hear  of  the  arrival  of  Jesus  at  the  outskirts  of  the  village. 
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No  sooner  had  she  heard  of  His  coming  than  she  went  to  meet  Him. 
FeeHng  the  sorrow  of  bereavement  keenly,  she  yet  was  able  to  give  her 
sorrow  words,  and  Jesus  could  comfort  her  with  words,  and  lead  her 
thoughts  upwards  by  successive  steps  until  she  could  give  expression  to  her 
trust  in  the  words,  "  I  believe  that  thou  art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God  which 
should  come  into  the  world."  Ever  active  and  energetic,  she  could  not 
rest  even  in  the  house  of  mourning.  It  is  quite  characteristic  of  her  to 
find  it  recorded  of  the  supper  they  made  Him  at  Bethany,  that  Martha 
served.  And  a  right  good  way  of  service  it  was.  It  was  work  done  from 
the  heart,  and  for  the  sake  of  the  Master.  One  is  glad  in  these  days  of 
ours,  when  the  sacredness  of  common  life  and  common  work  is  being 
thrust  into  the  background  by  sacred  seasons  and  special  services,  to  find 
vv^ords  like  these  in  the  record  of  the  Gospel  story.  For  Martha's  service 
is  in  very  truth  a  heavenly  ministry ;  such  words  as  these  show  us  how 
to  make  our  "  drudgery  divine,"  and  transfigure  our  common  life  with  the 
light  of  heaven.  Our  ordinary,  everyday  work  may  be  made  acts  of  worship, 
and  the  workshop,  the  mine,  or  the  study  may  be  consecrated  by  deeds  of 
service  which  will  make  them  like  the  house  of  God,  and  as  the  gate  of 
heaven.  Martha's  work,  no  doubt,  was  in  the  beaten  path  of  ordinary 
observance.  There  was  nothing  in  it  to  attract  notice  of  any  kind,  favourable 
or  otherwise.  She  could  find  full  scope  for  her  thankfulness  and  devotion 
in  such  service.  The  danger  for  her  was,  lest  she  should  think  what  was 
sufficient  and  right  for  her  was  the  adequate  measure  of  the  service  which 
others  owed  to  Christ.  Like  all  of  us,  she  was  likely  to  look  coldly  on 
those  who  could  not  serve  in  her  way.  But  the  work  of  Martha,  good  and 
true,  and  indispensable  as  it  was  and  is,  will  not  suffice  for  every  one. 

It  could  not  suffice  for  Mary,  who  must  find  some  other  way  to  utter 
what  is  working  in  her  heart.  She  who  had  sat  in  quiet,  earnest  stillness  at 
Jesus  feet,  and  heard  His  word ;  who,  surrounded  by  the  mourners,  sat  in 
the  house  of  mourning,  in  a  sorrow  so  intense  as  to  find  no  relief  in  word,  or 
^igh,  or  tear ;  she  who,  when  she  met  with  Jesus,  could  utter  only  one  single 
cry  and  fall  prostrate  at  His  feet  in  utter  abandonment  of  sorrow,  whom  He 
could  comfort  only  by  the  silent  sympathy  of  tears,  could  not  express  her 
gratitude  for  His  love  and  mercy  in  Martha's  way.  She  must  find  a  way  of 
her  own.  No  words  could  express  the  deep  devotion  of  her  heart.  **  Then 
took  Mary  a  pound  of  ointment  of  spikenard,  very  costly,  and  anointed  the 
feet  of  Jesus,  and  wiped  His  feet  with  her  hair  :  and  the  house  was  filled  with 
the  odour  of  the  ointment."  These  intense,  brooding  natures  do  things 
which  to  others  seem  very  strange ;  and  yet  it  seemed  to  her,  and  in  very 
truth  was,  the  only  right  and  proper  thing  for  her  to  do.  She  had  brooded 
over  the  wondrous  grace  and  mercy  and  love  of  Jesus,  and  specially  of  that 
crowning  deed  of  love,  the  raising  of  Lazarus  from  the  dead ;  she  had  thought 
of  the  way  by  which  she  might  express  her  gratitude,  until  no  way  seemed 
open  to  her,  except  to  take  her  most  precious  possession,  her  alabaster 
box  of  very  precious  ointment,  and,  in  one  outburst  of  love  and  gratitude, 
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break  it,  and  pour  it  out  on  His  feet.  So  intent  is  she  on  this  purpose,  so 
preoccupied  with  this  one  thought,  that  she  forgot  herself,  her  shrinking 
nature,  her  retiring  habits,  and  boldly,  unconscious  of  the  presence  of  the 
disciples,  and  of  their  cold,  critical  looks,  she  moved  through  the  house 
to  the  accomplishment  of  her  object.  She  saw  Jesus  only.  She  felt  no 
other  presence.  Had  she  thought  of  them,  or  had  she  known  the  reception 
that  awaited  her  act,  she  would  not  have  had  the  courage.  She  would  have 
shrunk  from  such  an  act  of  daring  originality. 

Martha's  service  was  of  no  unusual  kind,  encountered  no  opposition,  and 
met  with  no  criticism.  But  Mary's  service  could  not  escape  criticism.  No 
act  of  the  kind  ever  did.  As  long  as  Christian  work  is  on  the  old  lines  and 
in  the  old  ways  there  will  be  little  opposition.  It  is,  of  course,  true  that 
work  on  the  old  lines  is  good,  and  right,  and  indispensable.  But  it  is  also 
true  that  for  some  the  old  ways  do  not  suffice.  The  emotions  of  love 
and  gratitude  must  find  an  outlet,  and  often  finds  it  in  an  unexpected  way. 
It  must,  however,  pay  the  penalty.  From  the  Church  and  from  the  world 
comes  the  cry  of  Utopianism,  enthusiasm, fanaticism.  "To  what  purpose  is  this 
waste?  "  said  Judas,  and  in  this  sentiment  he  had  the  sympathy  of  the  disciples, 
for  it  is  said  "  they  murmured  against  her."  With  all  respect  to  the  critics, 
be  they  malevolent  critics  like  Judas,  or  only  mistaken  ones  like  the  disciples, 
it  is  to  people  of  such  daring  originality,  of  such  intense,  pervasive  love,  that 
the  world  and  the  Church  are  most  deeply  indebted.  Such  criticism  was  no 
doubt  freely  passed  during  those  120  years  while  Noah  was  building  the 
ark.  There  would  doubtless  be  a  good  deal  of  laughter,  and  mockery,  and 
scorn  in  that  Eastern  land  when  Abraham  announced  his  intention  of  setting 
out  on  an  unknown  path,  to  an  unknown  way.  Bold  common  sense  would 
make  merry  over  the  absurdity  of  his  action  in  going  forth,  "not  knowing 
whither  he  went."  Scorn  and  laughter,  not  unmixed  with  wonder,  no 
doubt,  prevailed  in  Pharaoh's  court,  when  Moses,  who  was  brought  up  on 
the  steps  of  the  throne,  forsook  Egypt,  braved  the  wrath  of  the  king,  and 
cast  in  his  lot  with  his  enslaved  and  oppressed  kinsmen.  The  same  scorn, 
mockery,  and  laughter  pursues  every  one  who  ventures  to  leave  the  common 
beaten  track  of  former  service.  No  good  or  great  work  has  ever  yet  been 
done  without  encountering  such  opposition. 

It  is  to  be  observed  also  that  those  whose  life  mark  new  eras  in  the 
history  of  the  Church,  and  whose  work  open  out  new  paths  in  which  the  feet 
of  succeeding  generations  may  safely  tread,  are  themselves  unconscious,  for 
the  most  part,  of  the  newness  of  their  work.  They  have  lived  a  high,  sacred 
life,  apart  from  their  fellows.  They  have  sat  at  Jesus'  feet  and  heard  His 
word.  They  have  meditated  on  His  ways  in  the  watches  of  the  night.  As 
they  muse  the  fire  burns,  their  thoughts  and  desires  take  definite  form  and 
outline,  and  they  come  forth  to  their  fellow-men,  their  hearts  aflame  with 
the  glow  of  a  mighty  purpose  of  love.  The  work  they  have  in  hand  is  not 
theirs.  They  are  constrained  thereto  by  the  love  which  burns  within  them. 
They  must  speak  the  message,  they  must  do  the  work.     They  find  they  can 
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do  no  otherwise  than  take  up  the  alabaster  box  of  a  precious  human  life  and 
pour  it  forth  in  an  act  of  prolonged  service  to  the  Master.  Nor  are  such 
aware  of  the  reception  with  which  they  are  likely  to  meet.  They  are  so 
engrossed  with  the  thought  of  their  work  that  they  can  think  of  nothing  else. 
Mary  did  not  think  of  the  disciples.  She  only  thought  of  Jesus  and  His 
love. 

And  she  was  amazed,  shocked,  and  for  a  time  full  of  trouble,  at  the 
reception  accorded  to  her  deed  of  thanksgiving.  For  a  little  while  she 
seems  to  have  felt  the  paralysis  of  doubt.  Could  it  be  possible  that  she  had 
done  a  foolish  deed,  and  wasted  what  might  have  been  put  to  profitable  use  ? 
As  long  as  she  kept  looking  at  the  faces  of  Judas  and  the  other  disciples  her 
doubts  and  troubles  must  have  continued.  They  did  not  understand  the 
impulse  which  moved  her,  nor  the  great  thought  of  consecration  which 
inspired  the  deed.  But  the  Master  understood,  and  appreciated  the 
beautiful  heroic  action.  Love  is  justified  of  her  children,  and  the  self- 
sacrifice  of  Mary  is  accepted  by  the  Lord.  She  raises  her  eyes  in  troubled 
inquiry  to  see  the  face  of  Jesus,  and  the  trouble  flees  away.  She  hears  the 
words  which  reproved  their  censure  and  accepted  her  deed  of  service.  Nay, 
she  found  she  was  wiser,  more  far-seeing  than  she  had  intended  to  be.  She 
meant  to  give  expression  to  her  deep  gratitude  and  love  ;  she  found  that  her 
action  fell  in  with  the  great  Divine  purpose  of  love,  and  was  part  of  the 
Divine  plan. 

Thus  we  are  to  receive  the  impulse  which  is  to  guide  us,  not  from  the 
Church  nor  from  the  world,  but  from  the  Head  of  the  Church,  from  long  and 
living  fellowship  with  Him.  And  we  are  to  look  for  the  approval  of  our 
service,  not  in  the  faces  of  the  disciples  nor  of  those  who  are  onlookers,  but 
in  the  face  of  Him  who  loved  sinners  and  gave  Himself  for  them.  The 
service  which  wins  His  approval  may  meet  with  cold  condemnation  from  all 
others.  No  doubt  that  is  a  time  of  utter  pain,  misery,  and  self-distrust 
when  the  light  of  common  day  is  poured  on  our  cherished  schemes,  and  our 
thoughts  are  subjected  to  the  stern  ordeal  of  suspicion  and  criticism ;  yet  the 
strength  which  comes  from  communion  with  God  will  sustain  us,  as  it 
sustained  Mary,  and  the  words  of  approval  which  the  Master  speaks  will 
more  than  compensate  for  all  obloquy  and  suspicion.  We  labour  as  in  His 
presence,  and  labour  that  we  may  win  His  approval. 

Mary's  act  called  forth  the  sneering  opposition  of  Judas,  and  the  thought- 
less disapproval  of  the  others.  '*  Why  was  not  this  sold  for  three  hundred 
pence  and  given  to  the  poor  ?  "  Judas  knew  the  money  value  of  things.  He 
was  quick  at  mental  arithmetic.  The  short  interval  that  elapsed  while  Mary 
was  walking  to  the  place  where  Jesus  reclined,  and  while  she  broke  the 
alabaster  box  and  poured  the  ointment  on  His  feet,  was  quite  sufficient  to 
enable  Judas  to  appraise  the  value  of  the  box  and  its  contents.  It  was  worth 
three  hundred  pence,  a  year's  wages  for  a  working  man.  It  might  have  been 
given  to  the  poor.  "  This,"  John  adds,  "■  he  said,  not  that  he  cared  for  the  poor ; 
but  because  he  was  a  thief,  and  had  the  bag,  and  bare  what  was  put  therein." 
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Judas  wished  to  have  the  handHng  of  the  money.  Some  of  what  was  in  the 
bag  had  already  stuck  to  his  fingers.  This  was  the  true  reason  of  his 
objection,  but  the  other  disciples  joined  with  him  in  disapproval  because  of 
the  newness  and  strangeness  of  Mary's  action. 

The  same  ethical  law  meets  us  in  Judas  as  met  us  in  the  characters  of 
Martha  and  of  Mary.  For  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  some  special 
fitness  which  led  to  the  appointment  of  Judas  as  treasurer  to  the  little  band. 
He  was  a  business  man,  apt  at  figures,  understanding  almost  intuitively  the 
business  relation  of  things.  Nor  is  it  difficult  to  understand  how  the  quick, 
intelligent  man  of  business  should  degenerate  till  he  became  a  traitor  and  a 
thief.  He  would  quickly  become  conscious  of  his  own  superiority,  would 
despise  the  unbusiness-like  simplicity  and  trustfulness  of  his  companions,  and 
grow  more  proud  and  confident  in  himself  as  the  years  passed  on.  His 
business  faculty  would  overmaster  him,  become  his  idol  and  his  master, 
draw  will  and  heart  and  conscience  into  its  service,  and  gradually  transform 
the  free  personality  into  a  business  machine.  Then  would  come  impatience 
with  all  unbusiness-like  proceedings,  attempts  to  cajole,  or  threaten,  or  hood- 
wink the  others,  so  that  things  might  go  on  in  a  way  to  satisfy  the  man  of 
business.  Thus  he  might  be  led  on  step  by  step  until  the  power  of  self- 
guidance  passed  out  of  his  hands  into  the  hands  of  the  prince  of  this  world, 
and  Judas  betrayed  his  Master. 

It  is  the  same  lesson  that  is  read  here  in  Martha  and  in  Mary  ;  there  in 
Judas.  For  the  splendid  business  faculty  of  Judas  might  have  been  as 
useful  to  the  Church  of  Christ  as  were  the  impetuous  forwardness  of  Peter 
and  the  fervent  love  of  John.  Had  it  been  like  theirs,  subordinated  to  the 
will  and  conscience,  or  ruled  and  controlled  by  fervent  love  to  the  Master, 
then  no  doubt  the  name  of  Judas  would  not  have  been  the  thing  of  terror 
which  it  is.  The  faculty  which  might  have  been  of  unspeakable  service  was 
the  cause  of  his  ruin,  and  of  the  great  wrong  he  strove  to  do  to  the  Master 
and  His  cause.  We  should  miss  the  awful  ethical  lesson  which  lies  in  the 
character  of  Judas  if  we  did  not  see  that  there  lurks  near  each  one  of  us  a 
similar  danger.  Those  qualities  in  which  we  excel  mark  out  for  us  the  line 
of  our  greatest  service  and  the  line  of  our  greatest  risk. 
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ANTIOCH,  THE  BIBTHPLACE  OF  ''  CHBISTIANITY." 
By  Eev.  Prof.  H.  E.  Eeynolds,  D.D. 
A  SOCIAL  difference  which  for  a  time  was  held  in  abeyance  among  the  ranks 
of  these  ''  believers,"  "  disciples,"  and  "  brethren,"  led  to  the  conference 
upon  them  by  their  enemies  of  a  new  name.  A  moment  subsequently 
arose  when  the  Hebrew  believers  passionately  asserted  that  their  **  open 
secret "  was  a  privilege  to  be  jealously  restricted  to  themselves  or  to  those 
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outsiders  who  had  become  incorporated  with  the  religious  coramonwealth  by 
sacramental  observance.  "  A  great  company  of  the  priests  became  obedient 
to  the  faith."  A  flash  of  light  convinced  the  minds  of  numerous  Jews  that 
Jesus,  though  He  had  been  crucified  and  slain  by  them,  despised  and  rejected 
by  the  chiefs  of  the  nation,  was  nevertheless  a  fulfilment  of  a  widely-spread 
Messianic  hope.  The  idea  of  a  great  conqueror  and  ruler  of  men  who  should 
arise  among  the  inhabitants  of  Palestine,  had  reached  the  eye  and  ear  of 
Roman  poets  and  historians,  and  was  then  looked  at  by  them  in  much  the 
same  languid  form  as  the  appearance  of  the  Mahdi  of  the  Mohammedan 
faith  is  now  regarded  by  the  people  of  Western  Europe.  The  Samaritans 
and  the  synagogues  of  the  dispersion  had  given  currency  to  the  expectation. 
The  poetry  of  Daniel  and  the  fourth  book  of  Esdras,  and  the  book  of 
Henoch,  had  supplied  a  special  religious  character  to  the  anticipation,  but 
this  was  not  the  prevailing  sentiment.  Belief  in  the  Messiah  was  a  common 
characteristic  of  the  majority  of  this  scattered  but  invincible  and  indestructible 
nationality.  Antioch  was  one  of  the  three  most  celebrated  cities  of  the 
Roman  Empire.  There  all  the  ideas,  customs,  and  merchandise  of  the  East 
came  into  sharp  collision  with  Greek  thought  and  Roman  power.  The 
splendour  of  its  architecture,  the  extent  of  its  schools  and  libraries,  the 
solemnity  of  its  temples  and  synagogues,  its  pomp  and  its  learning,  its 
politics  and  its  licentiousness,  made  it  one  of  the  most  luxurious,  opulent, 
brilliant,  and  influential  centres  of  the  Roman  Empire.  There  was  a  con- 
siderable garrison  or  body-guard  of  picked  Roman  legions  always  ready  for 
emergencies.  The  very  fragment  from  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  to  which 
we  have  referred  shows  that  the  Roman  society  resident  in  Antioch  must, 
from  some  causes  now  unknown,  have  been  brought  into  contact  with  these 
"believing"  Jews,  these  ''brethren"  of  Jesus,  these  "disciples"  of  the 
New  Master.  For  the  most  part,  if  the  cities  of  Rome,  Alexandria,  or 
Gyrene  had  been  examined,  no  special  temptation  would  have  been  con- 
spicuous to  give  these  people  any  particular  soubriquet.  They  must  have 
had  simply  the  character  of  a  Jewish  sect  or  school.  As  Hillel  and 
Schammai  had  groups  of  followers  who  treasured  the  tradition  of  earlier 
Rabbis,  and  gloried  in  their  esoteric  doctrine,  so  this  new  enthusiasm  and 
doctrine  would  be  simply  regarded  as  some  incomprehensible  Haggada, 
Halacha,  or  Midrash  with  which  strangers  could  not  intermeddle. 

We  must  not  forget,  however,  that  in  Rome,  Alexandria,  Thessalonica, 
and  Corinth,  nay,  even  in  obscure  cities  like  Derbe  and  Lystra,  the  Jews  had 
established  themselves.  Under  the  slopes  of  Mount  Prion  at  Ephesus,  and 
along  the  river  banks  in  proximity  of  great  cities,  the  Jewish  synagogue  or 
the  simple  prosencha  had  been  built,  where  the  laws  of  Moses,  the  prophetic 
hopes  and  the  spiritual  wisdom  of  Israel  were  "  read  every  Sabbath  day." 
These   scattered   communities   aimed   at  prosleytism.     Sea  and  land  were 

t compassed  with  the  hope  of  making  a  single  convert.     The  special  privilege 
conferred  in  imagination  upon   the  neophytes   induced  a  vast  number  of 
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A  distinct  class  of  earnest,  or  at  least  curious,  inquirers,  without  any  further 
concession  than  that  supplied  by  their  presence,  were  accustomed  to  worship 
God,  and  express  reverence  for  the  simplicity  and  august  grandeur  of  the 
Hebrew  Creed.  The  tradition  of  the  Divine  Unity  held  by  the  Jews  through 
many  centuries  impressed  their  imagination  more  than  the  ingenious  specula- 
tions of  the  popular  sophists,  and  transcended  the  rhetorical  interpretation 
and  allegorical  exegesis  inflicted  on  their  own  classical  poetry  and  religious 
mythology.  So  it  came  to  pass  that  around  every  Jewish  settlement  in 
Cyrene  or  Cyprus,  on  the  seaboard  of  Syria,  in  Tarsus  and  Antioch,  a 
marvellous  soil  had  been  prepared  in  which  the  seed  of  this  new  faith  might 
be  sown.  Those  "  who  feared  God  and  wrought  righteousness  "  were  rapidly 
impressed  by  the  new  ideas  that  began  to  prevail  of  the  Divine  character,  of 
the  Divine  accessibility,  of  the  possibility  of  pardon  for  moral  offences,  and  a 
burning  hope  of  eternal  life.  They  found  themselves  beguiled  or  attracted 
to  a  full  admission  of  the  teaching  of  Jesus,  and  were  willing  to  accept  the 
main  truths  held  about  Him  by  the  converted  or  convinced  Jews.  Seeing 
that  in  every  such  settlement,  or  at  all  events  in  many  of  these  Jewish 
communities.  Gentiles  must  soon  have  far  outnumbered  the  Jews  themselves, 
consequently  perplexity  and  even  jealousy  arose  in  the  minds  of  the  original 
believers.  The  movement  among  those  who  "feared  God"  excited  the 
attention  of  many  who  were  in  no  sense  adherents  of  Judaism.  A  multitude 
of  Gentiles  turned  to  the  Lord  without  any  preliminary  training  in  the 
Jewish  synagogue.  For  several  years  the  process  went  on  apace,  and  even 
Jerusalemites  of  proved  integrity  and  loyalty  to  both  the  ancient  faith  and  the 
new  light  could  not  but  feel  a  sacred  thrill  of  joy  "when  they  saw  the 
grace  of  God "  and  found  that  "  the  door  of  faith  was  opened  to  the 
Gentiles."  The  communities  thus  loosely  compacted  demanded  places  and 
opportunity  for  common  recognition,  and  for  mutual  intercourse  and  united 
prayer.  In  sheltered  places  of  the  great  piazzas  of  Antioch,  in  gardens 
around  Byblus,  they  probably  met  for  worship.  Throngs  were  seen  by  the 
side  of  the  river  Orontes,  washing  in  the  sacred  waters,  sometimes  breaking 
bread  and  drinking  wine  together,  entirely  possessed  by  a  mysterious  but 
common  impulse.  A  strange  abnormal  excitement  seemed  to  possess  them. 
A  communistic  fervour  induced  them  to  share  their  belongings  with  each  other. 
Every  man  seemed  to  reveal  a  unique  self-forgetfulness.  Moreover,  multi- 
tudes were  almost  beside  themselves  with  joy.  They  sang  jubilant  words. 
They  saluted  each  other  with  affection  and  confidence.  They  even  buried 
their  dead  with  shouts  of  gladness. 

The  Proconsul  of  Syria  might  have  seen  them  with  wonder  as  he  rode  to 
the  shrine  of  Apollo,  or  to  his  seat  on  the  Bema.  They  were  continually 
swollen  by  some  trade  guild  from  Tarsus,  or  even  by  knots  of  Roman 
soldiers  with  or  without  their  centurion.  What  did  it  all  mean?  Were 
these  groups  of  Jews  plotting  some  new  scheme  of  fanatical  mischief  ?  The 
reply  might  easily  have  been  that  the  Jews  are  only  a  minority  of  the 
assembly.      Nor  did  they  look  half  so  happy  and  contented  as  the  Greek 
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traders  or  Eoman  soldiers  ,who  had  joined  them.  *'  Why  are  the  temples 
deserted  to-day?"  The  answer  came,  " Everybody  has  gone  to  this  gathering 
of  these  Jewish  '  disciples  '  of  an  unseen  Teacher."  The  day  is  a  very  great 
day  with  them,  they  are  singing  hymns  to  Jesus  who  was  crucified  by  Pontius 
Pilate  ten  years  agone,  as  if  He  were  a  God,  and  declare  that  He  Himself  is 
with  them.  The  Eoman  officers  failed  to  understand  the  principle  or  link 
of  this  new  brotherhood.  However,  the  chief  centre  of  the  perplexing 
phenomenon  obviously  and  involuntarily  disclosed  itself.  Jews,  Greeks, 
Eomans,  and  Antiochenes  were  constantly  using  one  word.  The  crucified 
Teacher  who  had  perished  in  a  wild  tumult  ten  years  before  was  called  by 
them  their  Christos.  It  was  widely  known  that  all  the  Jews  of  the  empire 
expected  the  coming  of  an  Anointed  King,  Captain,  and  Prophet,  who  would 
lead  them  in  triumph  and  make  their  ancient  fortress-city  the  throne  of  a 
new  Augustus.  The  temple  of  Herod  was  approaching  completion,  and 
neither  the  temple  of  Artemis  at  Ephesus,  nor  that  of  Theseus  at  Athens,  nor 
that  of  Capitoline  Jupiter  at  Eome  exceeded  it  in  splendour.  The  Greeks,  who 
joined  heart  and  hands  with  the  Hebrews,  had  merely  translated  into  their 
common  tongue  the  Aramaic  word  Messiah,  and  spoke  also  of  their  Christos. 
The  puzzle  must  have  been  deep,  because  it  was  understood  that  the 
Jews  had  crucified  Jesus  with  malicious  nauseous  professions  of  peculiar  and 
abnormal  loyalty  to  Tiberius.  "  We  (said  they)  have  no  king  but  Caesar." 
'*  If  thou  let  this  man  go,  thou  art  no  friend  to  Caesar."  It  was  confidently 
believed  that  they  would  do  the  like  again,  if  one  claiming  to  be  their 
expected  Messiah  were  to  adopt  the  purely  ethical  and  non-political  lines  of 
the  said  Jesus.  The  depositions  of  Pontius  Pilate,  with  which  a  governor 
of  Syria  would  probably  be  familiar,  proved  that  he  had  tampered  with 
justice,  and  in  cowardice  had  yielded  to  a  clamour  that  he  could  not  silence ; 
that  he  could  discern  no  political  aims  whatever  in  the  humiliated  prisoner 
at  his  bar ;  and,  further,  that  the  conversation  that  passed  between  Jesus  and 
himself  was  strangely  inconsistent  with  the  ordinary  contents  of  a  state 
paper.  Moreover,  the  chief  priests  and  Eoman  officials  certified  the  death 
and  burial  of  the  malefactor,  and  the  former  were  irate  and  vehement  in 
their  assertion  that  the  death  of  a  slave  and  traitor  was  inflicted  on  him. 
One  can  almost  hear  the  natural  inquiry — "What  do  you  mean  by  the 
delirious  fancy  of  these  people  that  they  have  Jesus  still  shrouded  in  some 
mysterious  centre  of  their  fellowship?  If  this  Christos  is  in  Antioch  or 
spirited  away  to  the  Sabine  hills,  we  must  put  our  best  detectives  on  the  scent, 
capture  and  crucify  Him  over  again."  But  the  difficulty  presented  itself,  that 
He,  according  to  these  people,  was  in  Cassarea  as  well  as  in  the  Jewish  temple, 
in  Tarsus  and  Alexandria  as  well  as  at  Antioch,  and  at  the  same  time  too ! 
It  transcended  every  specimen  of-  sorcery  or  second  sight  that  had  ever  been 
heard  of.  It  was  found  that  Cornelius  of  the  Italian  Speira,  was  as  convinced  of 
this  fact  as  any  one  of  the  mad  fanatics.  Such  an  awkward  fact  might  excite 
much  alarm,  lest  an  outbreak  of  this  "wretched  superstition"  should  take 
a  form  that  would  disturb  the  peace  of  the  city. 
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It  is  scarcely  to  draw  upon  imagination  to  say  that  the  chariot  of  Vibius 
Marsus  and  the  body-guard  of  the  governor  may  easily  have  been  brought 
to  a  halt  by  a  dense  knot  of  these  strangely  happy-looking  men,  out  of  whose 
foreheads  the  wrinkles  of  care  seemed  smoothed,  and  from  whose  eyes  fear 
had  vanished.  **  There  (Marcellus  may  have  said  to  Vibius)  do  you  hear 
that  chant  they  are  singing  in  a  musical  whisper?  " 

"  I  can  distinguish  nothing  except  the  one  word  '  Christos.'  " 

He  listened  again,  and  the  words  ''Christos  egegertai  ek  nekron"  was 
now  audible  enough,  as  the  group  turned  <at  right  angles  to  the  piazza,  and 
the  Proconsul  of  Syria  continued  his  progress  amid  the  salutations  of  the 
passers-by. 

Now,  the  condition  of  feeling  in  Antioch  was  different  from  that  which 
prevailed  in  Judaea.  A  moral  portent  had  been  wrought  in  Upper  Syria. 
The  irreconciliable  hostility  between  Jew  and  Greek  on  all  religious  ideas 
seemed  to  have  suddenly  subsided,  at  least  for  the  present,  as  if  by  some 
magic  touch.  Jews  and  Greeks  formed  a  religious  brotherhood.  All  who 
joined  their  ranks  appeared  fanatical  in  the  strength  of  a  common  centre  of 
attraction,  connoted  by  this  one  name.  The  nucleus  of  a  new  and  universal 
religious  movement  blazed  in  the  focus  of  this  nebulous  mist  of  happy  light. 
The  blending  of  hostile  elements,  the  brotherhood  of  Eoman  soldiers  and 
Jerusalem  priests,  the  union  of  the  upper  classes  with  their  slaves  at  a 
common  feast,  was  so  startling,  so  novel,  so  puzzling  a  phenomenon,  that  the 
Eoman  part  of  the  society  of  Antioch  gave  it  a  nickname,  and  called  the 
strange  people  Ghristiani.  (The  Greek  form  for  such  a  soubriquet  would  have 
been  Christeioi,  the  Latin  form  Ghristiani  becomes  noticeable  and  significant.) 
This  name  of  power  became  current  in  human  speech,  to  denote  a  unifying 
force,  a  binding  and  blending  of  inveterate  animosities  in  a  potent  conception 
which,  though  it  might  suffer  subsequent  disintegration,  became  the  watch- 
word of  new  conceptions  of  God  and  man,  the  symbol  of  a  new  brotherhood, 
the  dawn  of  a  new  philosophy,  the  beginning  of  a  new  heaven  and  a  new 
earth. 


THE   CHRISTIAN  DOCTBINE   OF  CBEATION. 
I.  -  ORE  A  TION  AND  EVOL  UTION : 
(1)     THE     ORIGIN     OF     THE    PHYSICAL     UNIVERSE. 
By  Eev.  J.  D.  EoBERTsoN,  M.A.,  B.Sc. 
When  looking  up  at  the  galaxy  of  constellations  in  an  evening  sky,  or  Hsten- 
ing  to  the  winds,  or  firmly  treading  the  solid  earth,  we  naturally  ask  ourselves 
whence  came  these  things.    Christian  theology  says  they  have  been  created  by 
God,  natural  science  that  they  have  been  gradually  evolved  from  a  homo- 
geneous cloud-like  mass  of  highly  attenuated  atoms  under  the  unequal  action 
of  force.     Are  these  answers  contradictory?     Do  they  mutually  exclude  each 
other,  or  is  there  room  for  the  creative  activity  of  God  working  in  and  through 
those  slow  processes  of  evolution. 
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This  question  of  the  origin  of  things  is  nearly  as  old  as  man  himself.  It 
must  have  come  up  in  one  form  or  another  during  the  very  childhood  of  the 
race.  For  men  as  men  are  never  content  to  accept  the  mere  impressions  of 
outward  things.  They  must  go  beyond  or  beneath  them.  As  soon  as  ever 
their  chief  bodily  wants  are  supplied,  and  the  pressure  of  appetite  lessened, 
there  arise  in  all  developing  minds  those  inquiries  which  are  the  beginnings 
alike  of  theology  and  science. 

We  find  them,  for  example,  among  primitive  men.  They  gaze  upon  the 
purple-tinted  mountains  that  surround  their  dwellings,  and  wonder — who 
piled  up  these  against  the  sky  ?  who  dug  a  channel  for  the  mighty  waters, 
or  swathed  the  hills  in  mists  ?  The  invisible  powers  which  agitate  the  leaves 
of  the  forest,  and  carry  the  rain  or  snow  against  their  faces — what  are  they  ? 
Who  causes  the  sun  to  make  his  daily  round  through  the  heavens,  or  directs 
the  flying  clouds  and  forked  lightnings  ?  Who  set  agoing  the  nightly  pro- 
cession of  lights  overhead  ?  Who  alters  the  size  and  shape  of  the  moon  ? 
What  makes  single  stars  shoot  ever  and  anon  through  the  sky  like  sparks 
from  an  unseen  forge  ?  These  are  some  of  the  things  which  awaken  the 
interest  and  engage  the  attention  of  early  men. 

Now  the  answers  to  such  native  questionings  of  the  soul  are  to  be  found 
embodied  in  the  cosmogonies  or  theogonies  of  all  the  different  races  of  man- 
kind, and  before  we  consider  how  far  evolution  and  creation  are  reconcilable 
a  review  of  the  history  of  their  respective  doctrines  will  be  necessary. 
Theories  of  creation  had  passed  through  all  the  essential  stages  of  develop- 
ment before  science  (in  the  modern  acceptation  of  the  term)  began  to  be.  The 
unity  of  God  must  precede  the  conception  of  the  unity  of  nature  and  the 
birth  of  natural  science. 

As  might  be  expected,  these  early  cosmogonies  are  of  very  varying  worth 
and  validity.  At  first  they  are  little  more  than  legendary  stories  of  the  origin 
of  the  earth  and  the  heavens.  After  the  lapse  of  ages,  and  much  conflict  and 
development  of  opinion,  they  grow  into  those  immense  and  highly  articulated 
theologies,  philosophies,  and  cosmologies  which  we  know.  The  earliest  read 
like  the  most  artless  of  our  fairy  tales ;  the  latest,  to  be  even  comprehensible, 
require  considerable  intellectual  culture  and  highly  developed  powers  of 
abstraction  and  generalization.  But  this  is  only  what  we  have  a  right  to 
expect.  If  there  has  been  evolution  in  things,  there  must  be  also  evolution 
in  men's  thoughts  about  them.  Progress  along  these  lines  will  be  measure- 
able  by  increasing  complexity  and  comprehensiveness  in  the  conception  both 
of  the  creative  power  and  the  creative  method.  The  successive  changes  in 
men's  thoughts  about  the  power  at  work  in  creation  are  best  registered  by 
their  outgrowing,  in  turn,  fetichistic,  polytheistic,  and  dualistic  beliefs. 
Whereas  all  the  notable  improvements  in  men's  thinking  about  the  method  or 
process  of  creation  are  mainly  the  result  of  advances  in  natural  science. 
Both,  however,  act  and  interact  the  one  upon  the  other,  and  the  combination 
of  both  Hnes  of  investigation  is  necessary  for  the  construction  of  any  tenable 
doctrine  of  the  origin  of  things. 
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Proceeding  upon  this  plan,  the  first  type  of  cosmogony  we  have  to 
consider  is  the  fetichistic.  Under  its  influence  the  world  of  nature  is 
figured  as  the  abode  of  countless  spirits.  Stream  and  grove,  hill  and  valley, 
earth  and  sky,  are  peopled  with  these  unseen  beings.  Animating  the 
external  objects  in  which  they  reside,  they  are  the  causes  of  motion  and 
change  in  them.  Though  screened  from  human  view,  they  are  the  real 
producers  of  all  natural  events,  but  especially  of  those  which  are  exceptional 
or  have  inscrutable  antecedents.  As  fickle  in  mind  and  inconstant  in 
temper  as  their  worshippers,  they  establish  a  reign  of  caprice  in  nature  ;  and 
so  it  comes  about  that  the  world  of  primitive  man  is  like  the  fairyland  of 
our  childhood,  where  out  of  nothing  anything  may  come,  and  return  again  to 
its  native  nothingness.  The  relations  and  transformations  of  external  nature 
are  endowed  with  all  the  spontaneities  of  the  human  spirit  and  life. 

With  such  simple  and  rudimentary  religious  beliefs,  anything  worthy  of 
being  designated  a  theory  of  creation  can  scarcely  be  expected.  There  is 
apprehension  of  changes,  but  little  or  no  comprehension  of  them.  There  are 
mythical  accounts  of  the  origin  of  particular  objects  like  the  sun,  or  the  moon, 
or  the  earth,  but  no  effort  to  explain  the  beginning  of  the  world  as  a 
whole.  At  such  a  stage  of  mental  and  religious  development  no  conception 
of  a  universe  was  possible,  and  therefore  no  attempt  to  account  for  its 
origin.  For  any  such  comprehensive  and  coherent  generalization  we  have  to 
await  the  advent  and  development  of  polytheism. 

The  transition  from  fetichism  to  polytheism  is  easy  and  almost  im- 
perceptible. No  hard  and  fast  boundary  line  can  be  drawn  between  them. 
When  the  lower  disappears  before  the  higher  type  of  belief  it  does  not 
entirely  die  out.  It  slowly  sinks  into  a  subordinate  position  and  functions 
in  the  less  enlightened  and  progressive  sections  of  society.  It  may  even  be 
questioned  whether  fetichism  ever  utterly  vanishes  from  the  minds  of  the 
uncultured  among  non-Christian  peoples. 

On  the  basis  of  the  polytheism  long  ago  current  among  the  Hindoo, 
Chinese,  and  Japanese  races  in  the  East,  and  among  the  Gothic  races  in  the 
West,  we  have  much  higher  orders  of  cosmogonies  evolving.  The 
simplicity,  meagreness,  and  particularism  of  the  lower  is  superseded  by  the 
richer,  more  elaborate  and  massive  doctrines  of  the  higher  type.  Moreover, 
there  begins  to  appear  some  consciousness  of  the  necessity  for  a  wild  kind  of 
coherence  between  cause  and  effect,  as  well  as  here  and  there  a  broken 
gleam  of  insight  into  the  obscure  processes  of  natural  change  and  develop- 
ment. 

Probably  we  are  not  mistaken  in  holding  that  there  are  elements 
common  to  all  polytheistic  cosmogonies ;  but,  at  any  rate,  in  those  to  which 
we  have  alluded,  there  are  common  characteristics  which  still  survive  under 
changed  forms  and  in  new  relations.  One  of  these  is  that  at  the  beginning 
of  things  there  was  chaos — a  primeval  era  when  matter  was  as  yet  dark,  and 
formless,  and  void.  This  primordial  matter  became  first  a  kind  of  vast 
world-egg  in  the  midst  of  which  a  creator-god  sat  brooding.     Afterwards 
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this  colossal  world-egg  is  pictured  as  cleft  in  the  middle;  the  upper  and 
concave  half  rises  to  form  the  heavens,  the  lower  is  the  earth.  The  seeds  of 
light,  with  which  the  waters  and  inchoate  earth  are  impregnated,  represent 
the  spiritual  principle  in  its  germinative  and  world-forming  activity.  Under 
its  originating  and  directing  influence  the  worlds  are  fashioned  into  the 
forms  we  see. 

After  the  primary  act  of  creating  the  raw  material,  the  work  of  further 
developing  this  proceeds  by  a  process  of  "  eduction  "  or  generation — we 
might  almost  say  fermentation.  To  some  extent  the  heavens  and  the  earth 
may  be  spoken  of  as  self-generated.  For  though  the  generative  principle  is 
deified,  the  deity  who  creates  is  but  one  among  many,  and  it  would  seem 
that  he  finally  disappears  in  his  work,  or  survives  only  in  the  wonderful 
results  which  he  brings  about.  In  addition  to  this,  the  distribution  of 
divine  activities  over  a  great  variety  of  particular  gods  is  an  insuperable 
obstacle  to  any  all-embracing  conception  of  the  origin  of  the  whole  of  finite 
existence.  Each  deity  is  a  more  or  less  independent  centre  of  life  and 
energy,  and  there  is  no  security  that  the  one  will  work  in  relation  to  the 
other.  Only  when  the  creative  power  is  conceived  as  one  and  absolute  can 
we  be  certain  that  the  various  circles  of  being  hang  together  in  ultimate 
unity,  and  that  the  successive  acts  of  new  creation  are  developments  the  one 
of  and  for  the  other. 

When  we  compare  the  highest  and  purest  polytheistic  cosmogonies  with 
those  of  the  dualistic  religions,  we  become  conscious  of  many  superiorities  in 
the  latter.  The  crudities  and  intellectual  imbecilities  that  disfigured  the 
former  are  largely  absent  in  the  latter.  With  the  discarding  of  the  grotesque 
beliefs  and  strangely  distorted  deductions,  there  is  the  adoption  of  more 
refined  and  subtle  doctrines.  The  acute  perceptions  of  natural  fact  and  the 
visions  into  the  heart  of  things  that  sparkled  in  the  older  mythologies  like 
diamonds  in  a  dust-heap,  these  are  carefully  treasured  and  wisely  used  in 
the  new. 

The  best  of  the  dualistic  cosmogonies  are  the  Persian,  Chaldean,  and 
Etruscan.  Whether  tested  by  their  implicit  conception  of  the  creative 
power  or  the  creative  method,  the  changes  observable  are  distinct  evidences 
of  progress.  The  number  of  the  gods  has  been  reduced  to  two,  the  god 
of  light  and  the  god  of  darkness.  From  each  of  these  there  proceeds 
emanations.  The  mingling  of  these  opposed  emanations  results  in  the  forma- 
tion of  worlds.  Through  the  strife  and  struggle  for  existence  of  each  there 
is  the  birth  of  finite  existence.  According  to  the  non-Persian  hypotheses, 
the  same  result  is  accomplished  in  a  more  peaceful  way  by  the  parallel 
development  of  both  principles.  This  is  the  dualistic  doctrine  of  what  is 
known  as  the  primary  or  first  creation. 

Its  account  of  the  secondary  or  mediate  origin  of  the  content  of  exist- 
ence surprises  us  by  the  number  of  new  and  fertile  ideas  which  it  introduces. 
The  heavens  and  the  light,  the  waters,  the  earth,  the  trees  or  vegetable  life, 
the  animals  and  man,  are  all  presented  as  a  series  of  emanations  following 
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in  graded  succession  from  lower  to  higher.  After  the  appearance  of  each, 
there  ensues  a  kind  of  heavenly  holiday  or  interval  of  rest  and  rejoicing  in 
celebration  of  the  completion  of  another  period  of  Divine  activity. 

High  as  are  the  dualistic  doctrines  in  comparison  with  those  upon  which 
they  supervened,  they,  in  turn,  are  supplanted  by  the  still  higher  conceptions 
of  monotheism.  The  good  makes  way  for  the  better.  The  process  of  dis- 
integration begins  with  those  elements  in  the  theory  which  are  weakest  and 
run  counter  to  the  ever-growing  mind  and  moral  nature  of  man.  The  duality 
of  the  creative  power,  and  its  representation  under  the  materialistic  figures 
of  light  and  darkness,  were  fatal  to  the  continuation  of  their  ascendency. 
For  if  the  earth  and  the  heavens  are  regarded  as  effluxes  from  the  Divine 
nature,  the  necessary  implication  is  that  they  are  of  the  same  substance 
as  Deity,  and  the  spirituality  and  supremacy  of  the  creative  power  are 
imperilled.  Some  more  adequate  answer  is  required  if  human  progress  in 
the  conception  of  the  creative  power  is  not  to  be  prematurely  arrested. 

This  we  have  in  the  Hebrew  monotheistic  cosmogony.  It  remedies  the 
defects  of  preceding  theories  and  supplies  what  in  them  was  lacking.  Its 
chief  account  of  creation  is  to  be  found  in  the  first  chapters  of  Genesis,  one 
of  the  books  in  the  sacred  Scriptures  both  of  Jews  and  Christians.  At  first 
sight  we  may  be  more  struck  by  that  which  it  has  in  common  with  the 
dualistic  hypothesis,  the  general  order  and  succession  in  the  Divine  activities. 
These  coincidences  are  sufficiently  striking,  and  they  produce  upon  unbiassed 
minds  the  impression  that  some  of  the  materials  out  of  which  both  accounts 
have  been  woven  must  have  been  derived  from  kindred  sources.  This 
should  enhance  rather  than  detract  from  the  authority  of  the  monotheistic 
doctrine.  For  if  a  revelation  of  truth  is  designed  to  be  final  within  its  own 
province,  surely  it  should  gather  up  within  itself  all  that  was  true  and  good 
in  the  speculations  which  preceded  it,  and  then  inform  these  and  the  new 
material  with  so  Divine  a  spirit  and  power  that  they  shall  for  ever  serve  as 
infallible  aids  to  the  moral  and  spiritual  life  in  man.  This  is  the  evident 
purpose  of  the  inspired  writer  or  compiler,  and  who  shall  say  that  he  has 
not  succeeded  to  perfection  ? 

But  the  differences  in  the  dualistic  and  monotheistic  accounts  of  creation 
are  more  remarkable  than  their  identities.  The  more  closely  we  study  this 
concrete  cosmogony  of  the  Hebrews,  the  more  are  we  impressed  with  its 
unique  excellences  and  Divine  sagacity.  These  become  apparent  when  we 
test  it  either  by  its  explicit  conception  of  the  creative  power  or  its  implicit 
deliverances  upon  the  creative  method.  The  first  superiority  is  that  which 
is  by  far  the  most  important  for  the  purpose  in  hand,  and  it  is  also  the  more 
conspicuous  and  indisputable. 

The  unity  and  spirituality  of  the  creative  power  are  brought  vividly 
before  us.  The  Eternal  stands  outside  of  and  above  the  heavens  and  the 
earth  as  their  Creator  and  Lord.  By  the  free  activity  of  His  personal  will 
all  things  were  brought  into  being  at  the  first,  and  His  relation  to  them  is 
that  of  absolute  to  dependent  existence.     He  needed  not  that  a  primordial 
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something  should  be  given  Him  upon  which  to  begin  His  creative  work. 
Within  His  own  being  there  is  an  all-sufl&ciency  both  of  power  and  wisdom 
even  for  the  production  of  a  universe. 

In  subhmity  and  true  grandeur  of  conception  this  far  surpasses  all 
previous  representations  of  the  Godhead  in  His  character  as  sole  originator 
of  finite  being.  The  outline  given  at  the  same  time  of  the  method  of 
creation  appears  meagre,  and,  to  the  modern  scientific  spirit,  unsatisfying 
beside  this  magnificent  and  splendid  revelation  of  the  spirituality  and 
sovereignty  of  the  Creator.  But  before  hastily  endorsing  such  a  judgment 
we  must  bear  in  mind  the  supreme  ends  of  this  dramatic  psalm  of  creation. 
The  exclusive  aims  are  the  moral  and  religious  edification  of  men  and  a 
glorious  inauguration  of  that  work  of  human  redemption  which  is  the  con- 
tinuation in  the  kingdom  of  grace  of  the  Divine  creative  activity  begun  in 
the  lower  kingdom  of  nature.  Hence  we  need  not  timidly  shrink  from,  but 
gladly  welcome,  its  scanty  rays  of  Divine  light  upon  those  vast  and 
mysterious  processes  which  are  necessary  to  the  evolution  of  millions  upon 
millions  of  suns  and  systems  within  the  boundless  area  of  creation.  We 
theologians  must  imitate  the  wise  reserve  of  revelation  in  regard  to  things 
outside  our  range  of  truth,  and  like  it,  too,  concentrate  our  energies  upon 
those  Divine  verities  which  can  alone  minister  to  the  preservation  and 
evolution  of  the  soul  in  man. 

But  whilst  doing  this,  and  whilst  we  rise  to  the  full  height  of  our 
spiritual  conception  of  the  Creative  power,  let  us  remember  at  the  same 
time  the  largeness  of  our  heritage  of  Divine  truth  as  to  the  creative  method. 
The  doctrine  of  the  Divine  transcendence  dominates  the  Old  Testament,  but 
the  complementary  truth  of  the  Divine  immanence  is  everywhere  taught  in 
the  New.  Let  us  realize  all  that  this  implies  and  suggests  ;  and  while  it  is 
seen  to  contradict  a  merely  external  or  magisterial  relation  of  God  to  His 
world,  it  teaches  positively  the  identity  of  the  creative  with  the  redemptive 
principle  ;  so  that  the  same  Logos  or  eternal  heart  and  mind  which  in  Christ 
is  supreme  in  the  kingdom  of  grace  has  been  ever  at  work  also  in  the  king- 
dom of  nature.  The  world  of  nature  is  one  product  of  His  creative  love ; 
the  world  of  grace  is  another.  He  bears  the  whole  universe  of  being  upon 
His  bosom,  and  cares  for  worlds  in  thousands  as  tenderly  as  a  mother  for 
her  infant  children. 

{To  he  continued^) 


THOUGHT. 

The  Intermediate  State.  By  Eev.  W.  F.  Ulery,  A.M.,  Greensburg,  Pa.  {The 
Lutheran  Quarterly). — Man  is  a  twofold  being,  consisting  of  body  and  soul.  The 
body  is  the  visible  part,  the  medium  through  which  the  soul  acts  on  the  outer  world  ; 
the  soul  is  the  animating  principle  which  gives  life,  power,  and  effectiveness  to  the 
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body.  The  union  of  the  body  and  the  soul  by  the  decree  of  God  makes  man  a  Kving 
being.  The  separation  of  body  and  soul  is  natural  death  ;  the  separation  of  the  soul 
from  God  is  spiritual  death.  When  our  friends  die  we  ask,  Where  are  their  spirits 
now  ?  Neither  reason  nor  philosophy  can  answer  satisfactorily.  The  Word  of  God 
does  not  give  as  full  information  as  we  desire.  It  does  not  attempt  to  prove  that 
there  is  an  intermediate  state :  it  takes  that  for  granted.  But  the  place  and  manner 
of  this  state  are  veiled  in  mystery.  It  is  not  necessary  that  we  should  know  the 
exact  position  in  space  of  the  place  of  waiting  during  the  middle  state. 

In  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  Slieol  is  the  word  used  to  designate  the  place  of  the 
dead.  It  occurs  sixty-five  times  in  the  Old  Testament ;  and,  with  two  or  three 
exceptions,  is  translated  Hades  in  the  Septuagint.  In  the  English  Version  it  is 
sometimes  translated  " grave,"  but  usually  " hell."  Its  classic  meaning  is  "hidden 
world  where  the  spirits  of  men  dwell."  Hades  occurs  eleven  times  in  the  A.V.  of  the 
New  Testament;  ten  times  in  the  R.V.  We  understand  that  each  soul  is  carried 
into  the  spirit-world  and  will  remain  there  until  the  resurrection.  Both  the  righteous 
and  the  unbelieving  dead  wiU  be  carried  into  the  spirit-world.  The  descent  of  Christ 
into  Hades,  and  His  ascension  therefrom,  have  redemptive  value  which  has  not 
been  sufficiently  estimated  by  the  Church  (see  Eph.  iv.  9,  10).  By  His  descent  into 
hell,  and  by  His  work  of  redemption  and  triumph  there,  Jesus  has  changed  the  entire 
nature  and  character  of  the  future  life  of  His  people. 

But  the  question  of  supreme  interest  is  this — What  is  the  condition  of  the  soul  in 
the  Intermediate  State  ?  That  the  soul  is  an  intelligent,  thinking  being,  whose 
faculties  are  in  no  wise  suspended  by  its  separation  from  the  body,  we  reasonablj^ 
conclude.  Christ  says  that  the  spirits  of  the  deceased  patriarchs  and  prophets  are  not 
dead,  but  living.  The  soul,  free  from  the  disabilities  and  limitations  imposed  upon  it 
by  the  infirmities  of  a  sinful  body,  wiU  be  more  active  and  far-reaching  in  its  search  for 
knowledge,  and  more  successful  in  its  attainments  of  results  in  wisdom  and  mental 
power,  than  in  the  present  organization.  The  dead  in  Christ  are  at  rest  from  the 
worry,  wear,  and  work  of  time,  and  enjoy  infinite  bliss  with  Christ  in  Paradise ;  yet 
they  are  not  idle.  As  there  is  great  activity,  there  will  be  corresponding  development. 
The  souls  of  the  redeemed,  though  in  a  state  of  blessedness,  are  still  aspiring  to 
higher  degrees  of  knowledge  and  greater  advancement  in  holiness.  "  They  are 
waiting  and  looking  toward  the  complete  emancipation  and  perfect  redemption  of 
the  whole  man,  when,  in  the  resurrection  at  the  last  day,  soul  and  body  shall  be 
again  united,  and  man,  fully  redeemed,  with  a  pure  spirit  in  a  perfect  and  glorified 
body,  shall  enter  into  the  full  communion  of  Christ." 

What,  then,  is  the  Intermediate  State  to  the  unbelieving  and  ungodly  ?  A 
condition  of  unrest  and  unhappiness — a  vestibule  of  hell.  The  future  life  will  be  a 
reproduction  of  this  present  life ;  for  men  will  be  judged  in  the  future  according  to 
the  deeds  and  opportunities  in  the  present  life.  What  is  to  become  of  the  millions 
who  have  gone  down  to  Hades  without  any  knowledge  of  Christ  ?  This  author 
thinks  that  the  Apostle  Peter  aids  us  in  answering  this  question  by  the  very 
disputable  passage,  1  Peter  iii.  18-20.  He  takes  it  as  a  declaration  that  "the  infinite 
love  of  Christ  which  has  been  revealed  to  us  in  time  has  also  stretched  over  into 
eternity,  embracing  those  who  were  in  the  bonds  of  Hades.  We  understand  this 
text  to  mean  that  Christ's  presence  brought  light  to  the  spirits  in  prison,  showing 
them  the  sinfulness  and  loss  of  their  life  in  the  flesh,  and  revealing  to  them  motives 
for  a  life  of  holiness  to  God  in  the  spirit."  This  view  is  supported  by  the  authority 
of  the  early  Fathers ;  but  our  readers  are  familiar  with  these  as  fully  given  in  the 
late  Dean  Plumptre's  valuable  work  on  The  Sjpirits  in  Prison.     The  testimony  of 
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some  American  and  German  divines  is  also  given  by  this  author.  Dr.  Briggs  says : 
"  This  passage  makes  it  plain  that  Jesus,  during  His  three  days  of  death,  vi^ent  to 
both  sections  of  the  middle  state,  and  preached  the  Gospel  to  the  dead  as  He  had 
preached  it  to  the  living."  Dr.  Herman  Cremer  says  :  "  It  is  Scriptural  to  believe  in 
the  possibility  of  conversion  in  the  realms  of  death."  Dr.  Friedrick  Ahlfeld  and  Dr. 
John  Konig  hold  the  same  opinion ;  and  also  the  following  well-known  commentators 
— Bengel,  Olshausen,  Alford,  Meyer,  Stier,  Gerlach,  Eiegor,  and  Julius  Mliller. 

There  is  an  Intermediate  State.  All  the  souls  of  the  departed  are  now  in  this 
state,  awaiting  the  resurrection  of  the  body  at  the  last  day.  As  there  is  no  salvation 
out  of  Christ,  and  as  no  soul  can  know  and  accept  Christ  without  a  revelation,  every 
soul  must  have  the  Gospel  preached.  If  Christ  is  not  revealed  to  men  in  time.  He 
may  be  made  known  to  them  in  eternity.  The  souls  of  those,  whether  children  or 
adults,  who  have  died  in  ignorance  of  Christ  and  His  Gospel  without  any  fault  of 
theirs  may  come  to  the  knowledge  of  Him  in  the  future  world.  And  we  may  thus 
look  for  the  fulness  of  salvation  in  the  end  of  the  world,  at  the  consummation  of 
all  things,  when  Jesus  Christ  will  be  made  all  and  in  all. 

The  author's  theory  has  a  certain  attractiveness,  but  it  rests  upon  a  very  limited 
and  very  disputable  Scripture  basis ;  and  it  involves  admissions  of  which  the  advocates 
of  purgatorial  fires  can  take  full  advantage. 

Humanity  of  the  Spiritual  Life.  By  Thomas  P.  Bailey,  Jun.,  Ph.D.,  South 
Carolina  {Christian  Thought). — Christians  usually  say  that  there  is  unfathomable 
mystery  in  the  Christian  life,  that  the  communion  of  the  soul  with  Christ  is  a  unique 
something  that  transcends  all  other  human  experience.  Those  who  are  not  Christians 
mistrust  psychical  phenomena  isolated  from  their  experience,  and  suspect  Christians 
of  being  dupes  of  their  own  subjective  states.  This  writer  proposes  the  following 
thesis  :  "  The  spiritual  life  is  the  perfection  of  the  True,  the  Beautiful,  and  the  Eight 
in  the  natural  life  ;  it  results  from  the  need  of  the  absolute  in  human  experience ;  it 
is  initiated  by  an  intrinsic  appreciation  of  Christ's  character,  and  by  a  subordinating 
of  the  will  unto  that  of  the  Father,  even  as  did  Jesus,  by  searching  for  and  striving  to 
exemplify  Truth,  Harmony,  and  Eight." 

We  are  all  familiar  with  Faith,  Hope,  and  Love  in  human  life  and  character. 
We  have  faith  in  the  persistence  in  character  of  the  Worthy — Truth,  Beauty,  Eight. 
This  faith  leads  us  to  hope  for  the  fruition  of  character.  In  order  that  we  may  have 
this  Faith  and  this  Hope  we  must  Love.  Love  leads  to  an  enlargement  of  the  self, 
often  to  a  re-moulding  of  the  character.  Love  is  the  spiritual  aesthetic,  that  is,  the 
beloved  person  affects  you  in  an  inexplicable  way,  just  as  mysteriously  as  the  manner 
in  which  a  wonderful  harmony  touches  you.  A  person's  self  must  affect  me  if  I  am 
to  love  him.  The  more  the  character  fills  a  spiritually  aesthetic  need,  the  deeper  our 
love  for  the  person. 

We  believe  in  the  persistence  of  the  True,  the  Eight,  the  Beautiful  in  character,, 
despite  the  human  inconsistencies,  imperfections,  distortions.  We  hope  for  the 
triumph  of  the  absolutely  worthy.  If  you  have  never  had  such  faith  and  hope,  you. 
have  never  reaUy  loved.  A  dearly-beloved  friend  impresses  his  personality  upon  us 
in  a  way  that  ordinary  knowledge  and  insight  know  nothing  of.  The  faith  that 
comes  of  such  internal,  spiritual  love -knowledge  is  such  as  cannot  be  shattered. 

Although  imperfect  in  character  ourselves,  we  all  appreciate  perfection.  Human 
nature  that  lies  above  the  plane  of  mere  physical  satisfaction  has  need  of  perfection 
in  Truth,  Beauty,  Eight.  And  these  in  abstraction  satisfy  only  the  strong  souls  of 
earth  ;  but  they  are  not  the  loving  souls,  and  thus  not  the  helpful  ones,  not  the  truly 
living  characters.     For  there  is  no  true  living  without  true  loving.     What,  then,  do 
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we  need '?  Heroes  ?  Yes,  but  we  cannot  love  the  self-sufficient  hero.  We  want  our 
hero  to  be  of  us,  and  yet  above  us.  He  must  think,  and  feel,  and  suffer,  and  enjoy,  as 
we  do.  Yet  he  must  not  sin  and  fall,  or  drift,  as  we  are  ever  doing.  He  must  be  a 
religious  hero ;  he  must  grasp  the  unity  and  harmony  of  the  w^orld  in  thought  and 
feehng,  and  show  that  unity  and  harmony  in  his  life  and  example,  so  that  he  will 
draw  all  men  unto  him,  as  beauty  draws  our  eyes  to  itself.  And  he  must  think  and 
feel,  and  do  all  that  the  Universe  asks  of  him. 

Our  Hero  has  come.  The  Lord  Jesus  was  tried,  and  failed  not.  He  never  fails 
now.  He  was  not  conscious  of  sin.  No  one  convinced  Him  of  sin.  No  one  can. 
All  acknowledge  Him  to  be  a  perfect  hero  in  truth,  in  right,  in  beauty.  Study 
Christ  before  you  attempt  to  discuss  the  "  mysteries  of  religion."  The  mysteries  of 
religion  are  the  mysteries  of  character.  The  union  of  the  Christian  with  Christ,  this 
peace  in  doing  the  Father's  will — truly,  it  is  a  mystery.  But  all  love,  all  spiritual 
union,  all  soul-peace,  are  mysterious.  You  do  not  call  it  a  mystery  when  you  love 
your  friend  and  unswervingly  trust  him ;  when  perfect  love  brings  perfect  peace  ;  and 
yet  you  see  something  mystic  (some  say  superstitious)  in  this  union  with  God  through 
Christ — the  knowledge  of  the  'Unknown  through  the  known.  An  absolute  spiritual 
friendship,  a  sacred  communion  with  Christ,  childlike  obedience  to  a  Father  He 
reveals  ;  love  and  gratitude  because  of  the  Gift — our  elder  Brother.  All  these  we  find 
implicit  in  "  ordinary  "  human  experience. 

There  is  mystery  in  Christianity,  but  it  is  a  mystery  of  the  absolute ;  just  as  the 
mystery  in  human,  "  natural,"  love  and  faith  and  hope  is  a  mystery  of  the  relative, 
that  we  believe  to  partake  of  the  nature  of  the  absolute.  In  Christ's  union  with  the 
Father  we  find  the  relative  become  wholly  absolute. 

Why  cannot  we  see  that  the  mysteries  of  religion  are  the  mysteries  of  life ;  that 
our  spiritual  communion  with  each  other  is  the  imperfect  likeness  of  our  union  with 
the  Father  through  a  realization  of  the  Spirit  of  Jesus  ?  He  felt  that  all  but  sin  was 
right,  because  all  but  sin  was  God's ;  He  was  sure  that  sin  would  be  vanquished  ;  He 
puzzled  not  over  God's  purposes,  but  did  His  will.  He  feared  and  suffered  as  we  ever 
will  on  earth,  but  He  asked  for  strength,  as  we  must  ask  ;  He  claimed  to  be  nothing 
of  Himself,  as  we  are  nothing ;  His  prayers  were  always  answered ;  He  was 
strengthened,  and  He  was  calm  in  His  strength.  God  will  give  us  strength  and  calm 
and  peace  if  we  ask  while  doing  His  will.  Let  us  begin  by  loving  one  another,  even 
as  Christ  loves  us,  so  that  the  world  will  see  that  we  are  Christ's  ;  that  Christ  is  God's. 
Let  us  take  to  heart  the  truth  that  our  relations  to  our  fellow-men  are  sacred ;  that 
the  human  love,  not  including  in  itself  faith  and  hope,  is  not  true  love  at  all.  Your 
love  to  your  fellows  is  as  much  a  part,  a  vital  part,  of  your  religion  as  your  communion 
with  the  Father  through  the  Son. 

We  can  begin  the  spiritual  life  by  loving  and  trusting  whatever  is  worthy  in 
character.  Let  us  not  be  sceptical  about  the  absolute  in  man  ;  let  us  search  out 
and  believe  in  the  good  that  is  in  our  brother ;  let  us  help  to  make  the  right,  the  true, 
and  the  beautiful  arise  in  their  might  within  him,  so  that  they  may  rule  his  heart  and 
character.     Then  will  he  listen  to  us  when  we  tell  him  of  Christ  and  the  kingdom. 

Christian  Eschatology.  By  Prof.  E.  J.  Cooke,  D.D.,  U.  S.  Grant  Univ.,  Athens, 
Term.  {Methodist  Review). — Christianity  alone  is  teleological.  It  alone — and  therein 
is  it  widely  differentiated  from  all  ethnic  religions  and  modern  competitors — has  a 
future  for  humanity,  and  is  therefore  the  religion  of  progress.  New  Testament 
eschatology  is  not  simply  a  widening  of  Old  Testament  doctrine  of  last  things ;  it 
is  in  many  respects  an  entirely  new  revelation.  The  eschatology  of  the  prophets 
culminated  in  the  day  of  Messiah ;  beyond  that  they  never  looked.     His  coming  was 
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the  end  of  the  world,  the  inauguration  of  the  endless  age.  The  New  Testament 
doctrine  of  last  things  is  still  Jewish,  in  terms,  emblems,  and  figures,  and  in  those 
forms  of  thought  which  are  the  costume  of  final  events.  Hence,  the  Christian  mind 
of  every  age  must  translate  these  ideas  into  its  own  conceptions,  reaching  for  the  real 
as  it  can  behind  the  drapery,  and  the  accidents,  of  form.  And  Christian  eschatology 
must  be  studied  from  the  standpoint  of  redemption.  According  to  modern  anti- 
Christian  sociologies,  there  is  set  before  man  no  higher  destiny  than  that  which  may 
be  worked  out  by  the  imiform  operation  of  phj^sical  law.  There  is  no  meaning  in 
history :  it  is  a  purposeless  ocean- swell  of  human  endeavour,  an  eternal  alternation  of 
development  and  decay.  But  Christianity  cannot  thus  look  upon  the  world's  life. 
No  event  is  without  significance  or  relation,  near  or  remote,  to  the  triumph  of  faith. 
The  Word  of  God  is  the  ground  of  eschatology,  and  not  human  reasoning,  or  the 
fitness  of  things,  or  modern  socialisms  religiously  phrased  and  projected  on  the  future. 

The  doctrine  of  last  things  embraces  death,  the  future  state,  the  millennium,  the 
second  coming  of  the  Lord,  resurrection,  final  judgment,  and  consummation. 
From  a  scientific  standpoint  death  is  the  necessary  result  of  physical  law.  From 
the  standpoint  of  religion  it  is  the  result  of  sin,  and  therefore  is  something  not 
originally  inherent  in  human  nature.  Both  are  undoubtedly  true.  While  man  was 
not  created  to  die  as  he  now  dies,  death  had  in  human  nature  potential  existence  in 
the  elementary  constituents  of  his  organism.  The  potential  became  the  actual  in  the 
subjection  of  the  person  to  sin,  which  has  made  death  for  man  what  it  now  is.  Death 
is  an  enemy  which  must,  in  the  very  nature  of  things,  be  destroyed  if  humanity  has 
any  future  in  which  all  its  powers,  intellectual  and  spiritual,  shall  have  unlimited  scope. 

That  death  is  not  the  end  of  all  is  not  provable  outside  of  revelation.  Arguments 
for  human  immortality,  based  on  metaphysical,  psychological,  teleological,  analogical, 
or  cosmical  grounds,  cannot  be  accepted  as  proving  the  immortality  of  the  soul ;  and 
the  same  must  be  concluded  of  the  so-called  theological,  ethical,  and  historical  proofs. 
The  Christian  idea  of  immortality  is  not  the  bare  notion  of  continued  existence  which 
some  imagine  the  doctrine  of  evolution  will  sustain.  Nor  is  the  pantheistic  idea  of 
the  conservation  of  the  individual  life  in  the  Infinite,  which  Schleiermacher  affirmed 
to  be  the  immortality  of  religion,  the  Christian  immortality.  It  rises  above  all  mere 
continuity  of  soul  substance  in  its  affirmation  of  the  uninterrupted  persistence  of 
personal  self-consciousness  in  eternal  blessedness  or  its  opposite,  and  of  the 
completeness  of  the  individual.  The  Christian  doctrine  of  immortality  involves  the 
resurrection  of  the  body. 

In  the  creeds  of  Evangelical  Christendom  the  intermediate  state  finds  no 
recognition.  That  in  addition  to  heaven  and  hell  there  is  a  third  place  in  which  all 
departed  beings  exist  is  not  to  be  rejected  because  the  Reformers  of  the  sixteenth 
century  rightfully  rejected  the  false  and  perverted  doctrine  of  purgatory.  Some  of 
our  Lord's  teachings  seem  to  indicate  the  reality  of  such  a  place.  The  teachings  of 
the  fourth  Gospel,  and  of  Paul,  indicate  that  the  righteous  enter  immediately  at 
death  into  the  presence  of  the  Lord.  The  adjustment  of  these  two  forms  of  teaching 
is  the  task  of  a  Scripture  eschatology.  This  will  not  be  difficult  if  we  modify  the 
historical  opinion  which  we  have  received  from  the  Reformers,  and  reject  the  Judaic 
idea  of  Sheol,  which  many  persist  in  carrying  up  into  our  Christian  thinking  of  the 
life  beyond.  Sheol,  or  Hades,  as  it  appears  in  the  New  Testament,  has  a  history 
different  since  the  death  of  Christ  from  what  it  had  before.  The  departed  in  Christ 
are  in  Hades,  but  they  are  no  less  in  the  presence  of  their  Lord  and  Redeemer,  and  in 
the  enjoyment  of  rest  and  the  sweet  felicity  of  heaven.  The  shadows  of  Sheol  fall 
not  on  the  hills  of  Paradise. 
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Eschatology  must  iace  this  question  of  an  intermediate  state  in  a  new  spirit. 
However  blessed  the  dead  who  die  in  the  Lord,  they  are  still  in  an  imperfect  con- 
dition. St.  Paul  does  not  comfort  the  Thessalonians  with  the  declaration  that  the 
departed  have  obtained  completeness.  In  his  thoughts,  and  throughout  the  New 
Testament,  that  is  reached  only  in  the  Parousia.  If  the  destiny  of  all  men  is 
decided  at  death,  there  can  be  no  real  resurrection  at  the  last  day,  no  realistic  return 
of  our  Lord,  and  no  real  objective  day  of  judgment ;  a  final  day  of  judgment  is,  indeed, 
superfluous,  for  the  purpose  of  it  has  been  already  obtained. 

Second  probation  is  not  a  matter  of  revelation.  The  Spirit  of  the  living  God 
presents  the  Christ  to  human  souls  now,  and  a  rejection  of  Him,  conscious  and 
deliberate,  involves  now  eternal  death.  Eschatology  has  the  task  of  proving  the  futility 
of  opposition  to  this  truth.  The  source  of  objection  to  the  doctrine  of  second  probation, 
or  restoration,  has  not  been  exhausted.  Eschatology  must  now  consider  the  question 
from  the  standpoint  of  human  nature,  the  persistence  of  human  freedom,  and  the 
arguments  from  intuition. 

If  faith  in  Christ,  who  died  for  all  men,  is  absolutely  necessary  to  salvation,  then 
Christian  eschatology  must  face  the  inference  that  salvation  in  Christ  will  be  offered  to 
every  man  before  he  can  be  condemned  for  rejecting  it.  ^Vhen  and  where  this  will 
be  it  is  not  for  eschatology  to  determine ;  but  there  is  not  wanting  Scriptural  ground 
for  the  belief  that  there  is  a  gradation  in  the  fitness  of  the  departed  for  the  higher 
moral  conditions  of  the  unseen  world,  as,  to  illustrate,  there  is  in  the  growth  of  light 
between  the  faint  star-glimmer  of  night  and  the  splendour  of  noonday. 

That  Christ  the  Lord  will  again  return  to  this  earth  in  the  glory  of  His  Father, 
to  judge  the  quick  and  the  dead,  is  a  fundamental  element  in  Christian  eschatology. 
How  far  the  objectiveness  of  His  coming  agrees  with  the  reality  of  the  mode ; 
whether  all  that  has  been  believed  as  future,  or  as  a  series  of  phenomena  at  the  end 
of  the  world,  has  not  in  reality  already  taken  place — this  is  the  task  which  eschatology 
must  take  up  anew  in  the  conflict  with  the  idealism  of  rationalism  of  various  grades. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  insist  upon  the  spectacular  accompaniments  of  our  Lord's 
coming.  The  costume  of  the  Parousia  is  no  real  part  of  the  Parousia.  The  coming 
which  the  New  Testament  writers  keep  before  us  is  the  appearing  of  the  great  God 
and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  in  visible  form  to  judge  the  world  in  righteousness.  In 
connection  with  the  Parousia,  millenarianism  enters  with  its  inherited  sensualisms, 
nmnbers,  and  symbols.  But  Christian  eschatology  cannot  carry  over  into  its  teachings 
the  glowing  poetry  of  Judaism  as  fact.  An  affirmation  of  a  millennium  dependent  on 
a  Parousia  is  an  impeachment  of  Christianity  as  a  regenerating  power.  If  this  world 
cannot  be  morally  subdued  except  by  the  personal  coming  of  Christ,  Christianity  as  a 
world-saver  is  certainly  a  failure,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  operating  in  and  through  the 
Church  is  unable  to  overcome  the  forces  of  evil.  Millenarianism  is  out  of  harmony 
I  with  Divine  methods  in  human  history.  Whatever  involves  a  constant  miracle  in  the 
ethical  development  of  the  kingdom  of  God  among  men  may  be  discarded  as  wanting 
in  the  Divine  element. 

Synchronous  with  the  Parousia  is  the  resurrection.  That  event  is  associated 
with  the  final  coming  of  the  Lord  at  the  end  of  the  world.  It  does  not,  therefore, 
take  place  at  death.  It  is  a  literal  and  realistic  resurrection  of  the  body.  The  conflict 
in  Scripture  is  not  between  matter  and  spirit,  but  between  the  animal  and  the 
spiritual.  Christian  eschatology,  then,  need  have  no  warfare  with  physical  science 
concerning  the  resurrection. 

On  the  Eschatology  of  our  Symbols.  By  Prof.  Edward  D.  Morris,  D.D., 
LL.D.  {The  Presbyterian  and  Reformed  Review). — By  "  our  symbols"  is  meant  the 
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Catechism  and  Confession  of  Westminster ;  or,  more  generally,  the  recognized 
Protestant  creeds.  Following  chronologically  the  prolonged  series  of  creeds,  the 
Westmmster  symbols  incorporated  afresh  their  almost  mianimous  teaching  on 
eschatological  subjects,  but  with  a  degree  of  distinctness  and  emphasis  before 
unattained. 

This  article  proposes  to  deal  with  the  doctrine  of  the  Westminster  symbols  in 
regard  to  death  viewed  in  its  theological  relations ;  to  the  fact  of  immortality  as 
a  gift  bestowed  on  all  men ;  to  the  intermediate  state  in  its  nature  and  its 
experiences  ;  to  the  problem  of  a  particular  judgment  at  death,  and  of  probation  after 
death ;  to  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  the  final  judgment,  the  rewards  of  the 
righteous,  the  punishment  of  the  wicked,  and  the  ultimate  consummation  of  the 
kingdom  of  God  in  the  eternal  state.  Nothing  can  be  said  concerning  the  interesting 
questions  respecting  the  future  of  humanity  on  earth,  the  final  triumph  of  the  Gospel 
throughout  the  world,  the  ascendency  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ  over  the  human  race, 
and  His  second  coming  as  the  Judge  of  all  men.  It  can  only  be  remarked  that  the 
symbols  contain  no  trace  of  sympathy  with  the  materialistic  notions  respecting 
a  coming  of  Christ  upon  earth  before  the  resurrection,  and  His  residence  among  men 
for  a  prolonged  period,  in  order  to  establish  a  temporal  kingdom  marked  by  displays 
of  imperial  splendour,  and  by  supernatural  exhibitions  of  energy,  before  which  His 
enemies,  whom  the  Gospel  cannot  reach,  are  to  be  prostrated  and  utterly  overthrown. 
Of  such  a  millennium  as  this — a  millennium  of  power  rather  than  of  grace — we  find 
hardly  a  hint.  Nor  do  they  ever  suggest  some  prolonged  era  of  judgment,  or  a  special 
resurrection  of  some  specific  portion  of  mankind,  or  any  other  of  the  illusive 
hypotheses  now  current  in  premillenarian  circles. 

I.  The  teaching  of  the  Westminster  divines  respecting  the  article  of  death, 
viewed  in  its  theological  aspects  and  relations.  Physical  death  is  represented  as 
coming  into  the  world  as  a  direct  punitive  result  of  human  sin.  The  symbols  make 
no  reference  to  the  fact  that  the  vegetable  and  animal  worlds,  so  far  as  they  existed 
prior  to  the  creation  of  man,  were  subject  to  a  law  of  material  decay  analogous  to 
physical  death  in  him.  The  more  natural  interpretation  of  their  teaching  is  that 
man,  had  he  remained  sinless,  would  have  been  lifted  above  the  range  of  this  general 
law  of  decay,  and  so  would  have  existed  on  the  earth  from  age  to  age  without  any 
wasting  of  his  native  powers,  and  without  the  dark  experience  of  death.  It  may  not 
be  inconsistent  with  their  teaching  to  hold  that  if  death  had  come,  it  would  only  have 
been  a  happy  translation.  Death,  as  we  now  know  it,  has  been  used  by  God  as  the 
sign  and  emblem  of  His  feelings  towards  sin,  and  of  His  purpose  to  punish  the 
sinner.  As  such  it  has  come  upon  the  entire  race,  and  remains  as  an  inexorable 
decree  throughout  all  the  generations.  So  far  as  His  solemn  mandate  as  to  death  is 
concerned,  no  distinction  is  found  to  exist  between  Jew  and  Gentile,  between  the 
Christian  and  the  Pagan.  Only  the  righteous  are  delivered  from  the  sting  and  curse 
of  it.  To  the  saint  it  becomes  a  precious,  crowning  benediction.  We  cannot  rest  in 
the  rationalistic  conception  that  physical  death  in  man  is  nothing  more  or  less  than 
the  application  to  him  of  a  law  which  is  stamped  upon  the  system  of  natiu-e  every- 
where. Nor  can  we  accept  the  cold  dogma  of  speculative  science,  which  excludes 
God  and  His  will  from  this  dark  experience  of  man,  and  refers  the  experience  to  the 
the  mere  action  of  impersonal  and  inexorable  forces.  Nor  can  we  shut  out  the 
doctrine  of  an  individualizing  or  particularistic  action  of  Providence  in  determining 
for  every  human  being  the  time,  the  manner,  the  condition  of  his  transition.  Nor  can 
we  consent  to  dissociate  death  and  sin,  or  to  deny  that  the  latter  is,  in  some  true  and 
deep  sense,  the  cause  of  the  former. 
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II.  The  doctrine  of  Immortality  as  an  original  endowment  of  the  soul  in  man. 
The  writers  of  the  symbols  regarded  man  as  having  an  imTnortal  subsistence,  not  as 
a  gift  of  grace,  but  as  a  constitutional  endowment  distinguishing  him  from  all  other 
earthly  creatures,  and  allying  him  in  nature  and  essence  with  God  for  ever.  They 
do  not,  indeed,  suggest  any  of  those  interesting  considerations  (such  as  the  uncom- 
pounded  essence  of  the  soul,  the  law  or  principle  of  continuity  enstamped  upon  it, 
the  survival  of  its  mental  and  moral  powers  in  death,  its  instinctive  yearnings  and 
anticipations)  by  which  men  have  endeavoured  to  prove  the  fact  of  human  immor- 
tality from  the  light  and  teachings  of  nature.  This  doctrine  of  immortality  as  an 
original  endowment  of  the  soul  is  one  of  the  fundamental  elements  of  Christianity. 
On  Biblical  grounds,  the  doctrine  was  incorporated  in  the  first  of  the  Christian  creeds 
in  the  concluding  phrase,  the  Life  Everlasting.  We  see  it  also  in  the  vitam  venturi 
aeculi  of  the  Nicene,  and  the  vitam  ceternam  and  ignem  cpternuTn  of  the  Athanasian 
symbol.  The  heresy  of  annihilationism  in  whatever  form  is  positively  excluded  by 
the  Westminster  symbols.  This  heresy  affirms  in  general  that  immortality,  or 
endlessness  of  existence,  is  the  peculiar  heritage  of  the  righteous,  communicated  by 
t'le  Holy  Spirit  through  grace,  as  the  final  reward  of  their  faith  and  obedience  ;  and 
that  the  souls  of  the  unholy  perish  as  their  bodies  perish,  either  at  death,  or  after 
some  assigned  period  of  penalty,  or  at  the  last  judgment.  But  the  assertion  that 
airo\\v/xi  and  other  kmdred  terms  in  the  New  Testament  always  imply  "  extinction 
of  being"  cannot  be  sustained.  These  terms  are  often  used  in  Scripture  to  describe 
varieties  of  loss,  failure,  destruction,  both  temporal  and  spiritual,  which  are  not 
in  their  nature  irremediable,  and  which  fall  in  many  instances  very  far  short  of 
annihilation. 

III.  The  nature  and  general  characteristics  of  the  Intermediate  State.  Does 
the  soul  during  the  period  of  its  separation  from  the  body  onward  to  the  resurrection 
remain  in  a  state  of  quiescence  or  torpor,  or  is  it  conscious  and  active,  having  true 
and  proper  ex:ercise  of  its  rational  and  spiritual  powers  ?  The  symbols  say  that  the 
souls  of  all  men  neither  die,  nor  sleep  after  death,  but  do  immediately  return  as  in 
true  consciousness  to  Him  who  gave  them.  They  also  describe  in  explicit  terms  the 
two  estates  into  which  these  souls  pass  at  death,  and  their  description  invariably 
implies  a  conscious  and  active  existence. 

The  dogma  that  the  soul  sleeps  in  entire  unconsciousnesss  during  the  period 
intermediate  between  death  and  the  resurrection  found  some  degree  of  currency  in 
Protestant  circles,  especially  among  the  Anabaptists,  at  the  very  outset  of  the 
Eeformation.  The  Reformation  creeds,  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  the  Irish  Articles, 
and  the  First  Scotch  Confession,  all  imply  the  contrarj^  Whately  speaks  of  death 
as  a  sleep.  Isaac  Taylor  argues  that  corporeity  and  locality  are  essential  to  conscious 
activity  on  the  part  of  the  human  soul.  Dorner  speaks  of  "  the  still  life,"  Martensen 
of  "  the  calm  thought,"  Nitzsch  of  "  the  relative  annihilation."  The  theory  of 
unconsciousness  after  death  may  yet  be  brought  in  as  an  antithesis  to  the  Scriptural 
doctrine  of  a  judgment  occurring  to  each  soul  at  its  departure  from  time  to  eternity. 

IV.  Probation  or  Salvation  after  Death.  The  Westminster  divines  knew 
nothing  of  a  restoration  of  the  soul  to  holiness  after  the  present  life,  through  any 
innate  experiences  or  powers.  Their  strong  doctrine  respecting  the  depravity  and 
helplessness  of  the  sinner  in  this  life,  his  loss  of  all  ability  of  wiU  towards  spmtual 
good,  and  his  entire  dependence  on  Divine  grace  for  recovery  from  this  condition,  is 
utterly  inconsistent  with  the  theory  that  at  some  time  hereafter  he  will  of  himself, 
and  without  Buy  gracious  aid,  rectify  his  corrupted  moral  nature  and  become  a  fit 
companion  for  saints  and  angels  before  the  throne  of  God. 
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But  will  anj^  who  have  passed  into  the  other  world  without  being  saved  through 
Christ,  be  saved  through  Him  there  ?  This  is  alleged  in  various  ways ;  sometimes  as 
possible  and  sometimes  as  actual ;  sometimes  as  actual  in  some  individuals  or  some 
classes,  such  as  infants,  or  the  heathen,  or  the  unevangelized  masses  in  Christian 
lands  ;  and  sometimes  as  eventuating  ultimatel^^  in  the  redemption  of  every  sinner, 
and  the  blotting  out  of  sin  and  its  consequences  from  the  entire  moral  universe.  But 
the  palpable  fact  is  (according  to  Prof.  Morris)  that  after  the  most  ingenious  efforts  by 
German  scholars  like  Dorner,  by  English  scholars  like  Farrar,  and  by  their  disciples 
of  various  classes  in  America,  the  Scriptural  evidence  in  the  case  is  found  to  be 
wholly  inconclusive.  And  the  symbols  are  as  silent  as  the  Bible  itself  respecting  any 
transplantation  of  the  Gospel  with  its  peculjar  agencies  and  instrumentalities,  any 
ministrations  of  the  Spirit,  anj-  gracious  work  or  kingdom  of  Christ,  in  the  inter- 
mediate state.  Their  invariable  teaching  is  that  death  terminates  the  present  estate 
of  probation,  and  brings  in  the  consequent  estate  of  reward  and  retribution.  What 
they  affirm  is  absolutelj^  exclusive  of  any  other  view  than  that  salvation  through 
Christ  is  a  consummation  to  be  attained  or  lost  before  death  bj-  everybody,  infants, 
imbecile,  heathen,  all. 

V.  Particular  Judgment  occurring  at  Death.  A  separation  of  souls  into  two 
great  classes,  on  the  basis  of  character,  must  occur,  not  at  some  remote  period  in  the 
future  life,  but  at  the  time  of  death.  Such  a  separation  is,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
inevitable  ;  it  is  the  only  possible  outcome  of  the  present  state  and  experience  of 
probation.  Such  a  separation  can  be  grounded  on  nothing  but  some  essential 
difference  in  character ;  it  must  be  based  in  the  last  resort  on  the  final  relation  of 
the  soul  to  an  accepted  or  rejected  Christ.  And  this  final  relation,  with  all  its  solemn 
outcome,  must  be  fixed  at  the  hour  of  death. 

This  separation  is  judicial.  It  is  not  merely  the  result  of  certain  natural  laws  or 
tendencies,  whereby  men  of  themselves  seek  their  own  companionship,  whether  it  be 
good  or  evil.  Nor  is  it  an  historic  process,  simply  carried  on  through  ages,  and  finally 
reaching  its  culmination  in  hell  or  heaven.  It  occurs  in  the  immediate  presence  of 
Christ  as  Judge.  The  Protestant  creeds  invariably  affirm  that  death  terminates  the 
stage  of  probation,  settle's  the  question  of  character,  and  determines  the  eternal 
destiny  by  a  judicial  process. 

The  Westminster  descriptions  of  the  Permanent  Estate,  into  which  the  righteous 
and  the  wicked  are  respectively  assigned  by  Christ  as  their  Judge,  are  both  positive 
and  impressive  in  the  highest  degree.  In  what  sense  it  is  possible  to  affirm  progress 
in  those  who  have  been  ushered  at  death  into  a  blessed  condition  is  very  difficult  to 
state  precisely.     It  cannot  be  growth  through  trying  experiences,  as  here. 

The  symbols  affirm  a  General  Kesurrection  and  a  General  Judgment.  The  full 
identity  or  oneness  of  the  resurrection  body  with  the  present  body  is  strongly 
affirmed,  though  no  explanation  of  the  nature  of  that  oneness  is  attempted.  As  to 
the  results  of  the  General  Judgment,  the  symbols  know  nothing  of  the  fancy  that 
such  words  as  eternal  and  everlasting  are  words  of  condition  rather  than  of  time,  or 
that  they  signify  seonic  periods  that  may  come  to  an  end  somewhere  in  the  boundless 
eternity  to  come.  The  Bible  gives  us  the  vision  of  a  time  bej^ond  the  Judgment,  and 
far  beyond  all  things  earthly,  when  Christ  shall  have  delivered  up  the  kingdom  to  the 
Father,  and  when  God  shall  be  All-in-all.  But  it  furnishes  no  hint  of  a  time,  even 
after  that  great  consummation,  when  heaven  shall  come  to  an  end,  or  when  there 
shall  cease  to  be  a  hell.  On  this  Biblical  teaching  the  symbols  of  Westminster,  and 
with  them  the  creeds  of  the  Eeformation  generally,  and  of  evangelical  Protestantism 
everywhere,  reverently  and  faithfully  stand. 
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Evolution  and  Darwinism.  By  Eev.  S.  M.  Searle  {Tlie  Catlwlic  World). — 
The  doctrine  of  evolution  has  obtained  the  assent  of  almost  all  those  who  are  actively 
occupied  in  the  investigations  of  the  science  of  biology,  and  one  cannot  deny  it, 
ignore  it,  or  in  any  way  dismiss  it  without  putting  one's  self  outside  what  are 
recognized  as  scientific  circles.  No  actual  demonstration  of  it  has  been  made,  but 
the  general  fact  of  evolution  is  almost  universally  admitted.  Evolution  in  the  organic 
world  is  as  much  taken  for  granted  as  the  Newtonian  doctrine  of  gravitation  is  by 
astronomers. 

Nearly  as  much  may  be  said  of  Darwinism,  which  should  not  be  confounded  with 
evolution.  The  Darwinian  theory  is  not  the  theory  that  species  have  been  formed  by 
evolution,  for  this  idea  was  widely  accepted  long  before  Darwin.  It  is  a  particular 
theory  as  to  the  way  or  method  by  which  the  evolution  was  accomplished,  or  is  now 
going  on  ;  it  is  the  method  known  as  "  natural  selection."  By  this  it  is  not  meant 
that  the  being  accustoms  itself  to  its  environment,  and  develops  the  part  that  the 
environment  calls  for,  or  suppresses  and  practically  loses  those  organs  which  the 
environment  does  not  need.  This,  if  not  carried  too  far,  is  a  reasonable  supposition 
enough.     Only  a  few  variations  could  be  thus  produced. 

Darwin's  theory  is,  that  accidental  variations,  such  as  will  constantly  arise  in  all 
kinds  and  grades  of  vegetable  and  animal  life,  will  be  preserved  if  they  are  of  advantage 
to  the  subject  in  the  conditions  in  which  it  is  placed,  whereas  if  they  are  not  of 
advantage  they  will  disappear.  Because  first,  by  far  more  animals  and  vegetables  are 
produced  than  can  b&  sustained,  especially  in  the  lower  grades  of  life.  Life  cannot 
be  sustained  at  the  rate  of  increase,  and  the  doctrine  of  the  "  struggle  for  life  " 
necessarily  follows.  The  struggle  is  rather  with  the  powers  of  nature  than  with  each 
other ;  a  struggle  with  the  surroundings  or  environment.  Here  comes  in  the 
doctrine  of  the  "  survival  of  the  fittest,"  or  the  natural  selection  of  those  which  are 
fittest  to  live,  and  to  continue  the  species.  On  the  average,  the  progeny  of  these  will 
inherit  their  advantageous  characteristics  ;  some  in  a  greater  degree,  others  in  a  less  ; 
those  who  have  them  in  a  greater  degree  will  have  the  best  chance  to  live  ;  and  thus 
the  advantageous  variation,  in  the  first  place  accidental,  will  be  constantly  developed, 
increased,  or  emphasized. 

That  progressive  changes  can  actually  be  produced  in  this  way  is  plain  from  the 
fact,  that  by  artificial  selection  types  can  be  thus  brought  in  and  developed  which  are 
suitable,  not,  indeed,  to  the  environment  in  a  general  way,  but  to  the  fancy  of  man. 
This  theory  of  natural  selection  is  supplemented  among  the  more  intelligent  animals 
by  what  has  been  called  "  sexual  selection,"  by  which  variations  tending  to  beauty  or 
attractiveness  are  obviously  likely  to  be  preserved  in  pairing ;  and  also  by  the 
Lamarckian  theory,  according  to  which  animals  are  developed  in  various  ways,  by  the 
straining,  or  endeavour  of  all  to  accommodate  themselves  to  their  environment,  as  in 
the  supposed  case  of  the  giraffe  stretching  his  neck  to  reach  the  leaves. 

Two  questions  arise :  Is  natural  selection  competent,  even  with  its  supplements 
of  sexual  selection  and  of  Lamarckism,  to  account  for  all  the  evolution  which  has 
actually  occurred  ?  and,  Has  evolution  been  the  cause  of  all  the  varieties  of  species 
which  actually  exist?  It  is,  however,  of  less  importance  to  know  whether  the 
Darmnian  theory  accounts  for  all  actual  evolution,  than  to  know  whether  all  the 
variety  of  species  comes  from  evolution.  The  Darwinian  theory  has  confirmed  the 
scientific  mind  in  its  belief  in  the  universal  scope  of  evolution.  *'  It  has  shown  a 
possible  way  of  evolution  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  of  life,  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest.  And  therefore  on  the  Newtonian  principle  of  not  adducing  more  causes  than 
are  required  to  produce  the   effects,  scientific  men  have  generally  concluded  that 
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•evolution  by  natural  selection  has  actually  given  rise  to  all  species."  But  this  is  just 
the  main  question.  Scientific  men  can  hardly  be  blamed  for  holding  the  view  that 
•they  do  ;  there  is  great  encouragement  to  it,  for  they  have  a  cause  seemingly  adequate 
to  produce  all  the  effects,  just  as  gravitation  seems  adequate  to  regulate  all  the 
mechanical  movements  of  the  stars,  and  is  commonly  believed  to  do  so,  though  we 
are  far  from  certain  of  its  universal  or  sole  application. 

The  important  matter  at  issue  is  whether  all  species  in  the  organic  kingdom  have 
actually  been  developed  by  evolution  or  not.  We  may  admit  that  some  have,  that 
many  have,  but  whether  all  have  is  simply  a  matter  of  history.  Evolutionists  try  to 
collect  its  testimony  in  order  to  strengthen  their  induction  as  far  as  possible.  But  on 
the  principles  of  natural  science  induction  does  not  need,  is  not  expected,  and  cannot 
be  expected,  to  be  complete.  Scientific  men,  in  being  evolutionists  as  they  now  are 
almost  universally,  are  merely  going  on  the  lines  which,  simply  as  such,  it  is  almost 
necessary  that  they  should  follow.  In  point  of  fact  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any 
real  conflict  between  evolution,  so  far  as  it  can  be  said  even  by  scientists  themselves 
to  be  established,  and  the  Catholic  faith.  It  is  only  in  their  expectations  that  the 
•conflict  lies,  and  we  cannot  blame  them  for  these. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  much  of  our  opposition  to  scientists  in  some  departments 
comes  from  a  false  or  exaggerated  idea  of  their  opposition  to  us,  and  an  imperfect 
acquaintance  with  what  they  actually  hold.  There  are  indeed  those  whose  only  real 
interest  in  physical  science  is  the  use  of  it  to  obscure  the  knowledge  of  God  that  comes 
to  us  either  by  nature  or  revelation.  We  need  not  be  charitable  with  such.  But 
with  those  who  confine  themselves  to  observation  and  experiment,  and  reasonings 
founded  on  them,  we  may  and  should  be  very  patient,  and  should  show  respect  to  the 
desire  for  truth  and  knowledge  which  actuates  them,  and  to  the  ability  and  zeal  with 
which  they  pursue  their  studies,  and  never  fear  that  mere  ignorance  of  religion,  or 
simply  negative  opposition  to  it,  will  vitiate  the  ultimate  results  of  the  legitimate 
course  of  scientific  induction  on  which  they  are  proceeding. 

Historical  Preparation  for  Christianity.  By  Eev.  Samuel  Weir.  Evanston, 
111.  {Metliodist  Bevieiv). — History  may  be  defined  as  the  science  of  man's  progress 
and  development  in  associated  life.  It  differs  from  biography  in  taking  account  of 
the  community  of  men  rather  than  of  the  individual.  By  presenting  an -inductive  view 
of  facts  and  events,  in  relation  to  man  and  to  each  other,  under  the  various  forms  and 
conditions  of  associated  life,  history  furnishes  the  basis  and  lays  the  foundation  for 
political  and  social  science.  In  a  higher  view  it  must  frame  a  philosophy  of  its  own 
discoveries,  and  "give  at  least  an  approximate  explanation  of  that  course  of  events,  the 
record  of  which  it  presents.  This  the  Christian  historian  aims  to  do.  He  looks 
forward  as  well  as  backward.  He  sees  the  hand  of  Divine  Providence  in  the  course 
of  human  events,  and  offers  that  as  the  true  philosophy  of  history  ;  and  he  hopes,  as 
the  influence  of  the  Gospel  leavens  society,  for  the  final  triumph  of  Christian  civihza- 
tion.  But  is  there  ground  for  such  a  hope  ?  As  an  unprejudiced  historian,  free  to 
distinguish  the  limits  and  admit  the  claims  of  truth,  can  he  find  traces  of  the  work 
of  Providence  in  the  course  of  events  ?  If  we  find  a  coincidence  of  causes,  and  a 
convergence  of  events  occurring  in  different  historical  fields,  meeting  at  an  appropriate 
point  adapted  for  the  service  of  Christianity,  and  as  conditions,  though  not  in 
any  [true  sense  causes,  of  its  energy,  lending  their  aid  to  the  promotion  of  its 
influence,  we  shall  have  found  some  vindication  for  the  position  of  the  Christian 
historian.  This  historical  adaptation  we  hope  to  find  exemplified  in  the  antecedent 
conditions  and  events  preparatory  to  Christianity. 

In  general  it  may  be  said  that  the  period  immediately  preceding  the  Christian  era 
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was  marked  by  three  prominent  characteristics — expectation,  unification,  and  de- 
generation. 1.  Expectation.  The  animating  principle  of  all  Jewish  history  was 
reliance  upon  prophetic  anticipation  and  hope  in  its  fulfilment.  The  writings  of  the 
Jews  were  characterized  by  the  same  prophetic  anticipation.  The  typical  character 
of  the  Jewish  worship  indicated  that  it  was  temporary,  and  must  in  time  give  place 
to  something  better.  In  the  period  immediately  preceding  the  Christian  era  the 
Hebrew  worship  was  formal  and  lifeless  ;  but  beneath  all  there  was  still  the  hope  of 
moral  deliverance,  undefined  though  it  might  be.  The  attention  given  to  genealogies 
is  additional  evidence  of  the  same  expectation.  The  people  did  not  care  so  much  for 
the  past  as  for  the  future — not  so  much  for  the  descent  from  Abraham  as  for  the 
anticipation  of  Messiah.  There  was  also  a  widespread  expectation  of  some  great 
event  soon  to  occiu-.  Paul  could  say,  "  Unto  the  promise  made  of  God  unto  our 
fathers,  our  twelve  tribes  instantlj^  serving  God  night  and  day,  hope  to  come."  And 
Jesus  Himself  took  account,  in  His  teaching,  of  the  prevalent  expectation.  He  declares 
that  He  Himself  is  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy. 

There  are  familiar  evidences  of  a  similar  expectation  among  the  heathen  races. 
The  passages  from  Suetonius,  Tacitus,  and  Josephus  are  well  known ;  and  the 
Zoroastrian  struggle  between  evil  and  good  assumes  the  final  triumph  of  the  good. 
Among  the  Greeks  and  Eomans  there  are  traces  of  an  undefined  expectation. 
Whether  derived  from  Judaean  influence  or  not,  it  is  historically  certain  that  there 
was  a  very  general  expectation  of  a  coming  One  whose  beneficent  influence  should  be 
extensively  acknowledged. 

2.  Unification.  When  Aristotle  aroused  in  his  pupil,  Alexander,  a  love  of  Greek 
language  and  literature,  he  little  knew  that  he  was  adding  another  link  to  the  chain 
of  circumstances  which  should  lead  to  such  important  events  in  the  world's  history. 
The  work  Alexander  acccomplished  was  of  vast  consequence.  With  the  march  of 
his  armies  the  barriers  between  the  East  and  the  West  were  broken  down;  the 
dissemination  of  the  Greek  language  and  thought,  the  new  interest  in  the  difl"erent 
races,  and  the  unity  of  impulse,  did  not  die  out  until  they  had  accomplished  their 
immediate  purpose  and  were  transplanted  to  a  more  productive  soil.  The  influence 
of  the  Greek  language  was  well  supported  by  the  work  of  the  Eoman  legions  and  the 
authority  of  Eoman  law  and  government.  However  selfish  the  policy  of  Eome  may 
have  been,  we  cannot  fail  to  see  how  her  conquests  aided  the  early  victories  of  the 
Christian  Church.  The  settlement  of  the  Jews  in  every  part  of  the  known  world 
became  the  effective  means  of  promoting  the  general  unification.  There  were 
definite  principles  of  unity  binding  together  the  "  dispersed  "  among  the  nations;  thej 
same  creed,  a  common  form  of  worship,  mode  of  life,  separation  from  others,  anc 
national  hope.  The  yearly  feasts  at  Jerusalem  maintained  the  sense  of  unity.  The 
philosophical  systems  which  had  been  growing  up  helped  to  unification.  By  theii 
method  they  gave  system  to  thought,  and  effectiveness  to  investigation.  In  its 
analysis  the  philosophy  of  the  time  furnished  means  for  testing  the  claims  of  Chris- 
tianity ;  in  its  synthesis  it  provided  the  form  and  mould  for  building  up  an  imperish- 
able Christian  philosophy.  Plato,  Socrates,  and  others,  by  their  religious  faith  an( 
ethical  teaching,  in  some  measure  prepared  for  the  ethical  life  based  on  faith 
Christ  and  love  to  God. 

3.  Degeneration.  The  impotency  of  existing  moral  and  religious  systems 
give  satisfaction.  The  nations  were  not  irreligious  ;  yet  there  was  a  decadence  oi 
religious  systems.  The  rehgions  of  the  East  had  settled  into  stagnation.  Greciai 
theology  was  in  a  state  of  transition,  and  scepticism  was  gaining  power  :  philosophyj 
was  ruining  the  old  superstition.  At  Eome  the  old  faith  was  dead.  Among  the  JeT 
the  degeneration  was  even  more  marked. 
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The  review  of  these  conditions  aids  in  explaining  how  the  early  Christian  Church 
made  such  rapid  growth.  It  met  the  prevailing  expectation  with  a  satisfactory 
answer.  It  provided  a  remedy  for  the  prevailing  moral  disease.  With  due  allow- 
ance for  persecutions,  it  began  its  work  under  favourable  conditions.  The  old 
systems  had  decayed ;  Christianity  gave  promise  of  being  as  much  more  enduring  as 
it  was  more  elevated,  spiritual,  and  satisfactory.  "Whatever  may  be  the  future  of 
Christianity,  it  remains  for  its  opponents  to  account  for  the  helpful  conditions  which 
conspired  to  aid  in  its  inception. 

Eegeneration  as  a  Force  in  Keform  Movements  (Second  Paper).  By  Eev. 
C.  M.  Morse,  New  Wilmington,  Pa.  {Methodist  Beview). — If  the  entire  population  of 
the  country  should  be  "  converted,"  or  "  regenerated,"  in  an  hour,  it  would  not  result 
ill  a  single  reform  in  the  industrial  or  social  world.     Can  that  position  be  maintained  ? 

True  reform  in  every  department  of  society  must  begin  with  the  recognition  of 
strict  and  impartial  justice  in  all  relations  between  man  and  man.  The  natural  heart 
craves  ease,  possessions,  and  power,  and  seeks  the  easiest  and  speediest  means 
of  attaining  them,  and  without  regard  to  the  rights  of  others.  This  is  covetousness. 
Covetousness  operates  along  distinctly  marked  lines  ;  it  takes  possession  by  force  of 
arms,  by  strength  of  custom,  and  by  power  of  legislation,  of  that  which  rightfully 
belongs  to  others.  The  outcome  is  the  division  of  mankind  into  two  classes — the 
robbers  and  the  despoiled.  The  agencies  employed  by  covetousness  to  enrich  the 
few  at  the  expense  of  the  many  lie  open  to  the  view  of  every  thinker.  All  of  the 
material  bounty  which  God  provides  for  the  race  exists  in  the  land.  If  a  few  men,  or 
a  class  of  men,  can  obtain  possession  of  the  storehouse,  they  have  their  fellows  at 
their  mercj-.  When,  as  in  our  day,  seven-tenths  of  the  population  are  landless,  and 
cannot  go  to  the  storehouse  of  nature  to  earn  subsistence,  unless  with  the  consent  of 
the  self-constituted  owners  of  the  storehouse,  the  competition  of  the  unemployed  will 
reduce  wages  to  the  starvation  point. 

The  money  of  the  country  is  a  creation  of  the  law.  Its  power  for  good  or  evil  is 
in  its  legal  tender  functions.  Business  cannot  be  done  without  the  agency  of  money. 
But  money  is  limited  in  its  volume,  it  goes  into  the  possession  of  the  few,  and 
its  possessors  levy  a  tribute  for  use  (interest),  which  is  always  as  heavy  as  industry 
can  bear.  Hence,  under  the  law  of  demand  and  of  competition,  the  profits  of 
business,  in  the  end,  find  their  way  into  the  pockets  of  the  landowner  and  the 
money-owner. 

Moreover,  there  are  legal  methods  of  making  gain  which  are  unjust.  A  man 
who  possesses  only  muscle  cannot  compete  against  a  man  or  corporation  backed  by 
millions.  Every  opportunity  for  money-making,  whether  by  legitimate  operations  of 
trade,  by  the  possession  of  means,  or  by  speculation,  is  taken  up  by  the  capitalist, 
and  the  end  of  labour  is  to  em-ich  not  itself  but  the  employer,  the  company,  the 
corporation.  There  are  greater  evils ;  capital  influences,  legislation,  courts,  the 
professions,  and  the  press  to  work  in  its  interests. 

Yet  the  strongest  impulse  of  human  nature  is  the  love  of  right-doing,  fair-play, 
justice.  The  three  agencies  of  covetousness  and  injustice  named  happen  to  be  the 
three  leading  questions  of  reform  now  before  the  people.  England  must  settle  the 
question  of  land  monopoly  before  she  can  touch  another  great  issue.  In  the  United 
States  the  money  question  is  being  forced  to  the  front.  In  all  civilized  lands  the 
attempt  is  being  made  to  prevent  legislation  for  the  benefit  of  favom-ed  classes,  and 
to  undo  the  wrong  already'  accomplished  in  this  direction. 

As  land-monopoly,  money-monopoly,  and  (economic)  unjust  gain  are  supported 
by  the  teachings  of  the  Church  and  the  opinions  of  believers,  the  conversion  of  the 
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people  would  not  change  existing  industrial  and  commercial  principles  and  methods. 
If  it  had  any  permanent  effect,  it  would  be  to  crystallize  into  unalterable  law  and 
custom  the  very  evils  against  which  humanity  is  in  rebellion.  We  would  have  a 
religion,  but  a  rehgion  without  true  brotherhood  or  justice — the  Church  of  to-day 
enlarged  in  its  membership  by  the  sum  total  of  the  population. 

But  could  not  the  people,  if  regenerated,  do  away  with  the  evils  complained  of  ? 
Not  if  such  regeneration  were  under  present  methods.  ^Vhat  has  the  Church  to  do 
with  these  questions  ?  The  Church  is  an  agency  for  saving  souls,  so  far  as  the  next 
world  is  concerned ;  but  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  present  commercial  conditions.  But 
if  regenerated  men,  as  individuals  and  in  the  aggregate,  have  no  part  in  reform 
movements,  to  whom  shall  the  world  look  for  deliverance  ?  The  Mosaic  laws  and 
the  prophetic  teachings  denounced  all  unfair  and  inconsiderate  dealings.  Jesus  came 
to  establish  the  kingdom  of  God  among  men — a  brotherhood  to  be  governed  by  the 
direct  rule  of  God.  After  the  Holy  Spirit  had  descended  on  the  day  of  Pentecost, 
the  believers  gathered  together,  and  the  Church  was  organized.  They  were  living 
under  an  absolute  monarchy,  and  could  not  hope  to  influence  or  change  legislation. 
But  they  had  the  social  requirements  of  the  law  and  the  prophets — what  should  they 
do  ?  They  could  not  sanction  or  profit  by  monopolistic  methods  of  gain,  exact 
tribute  for  access  to  the  bounties  of  God  in  nature,  or  extort  interest  for  the  use  of 
money ;  and  so  they  sold  their  landed  possessions,  and  put  their  money  into  a  fund 
for  the  benefit  of  all  who  were  in  need.  This  condition  of  things  continued  for  at 
least  two  centuries.  It  was  only  when  the  world-spirit  took  possession  of  the  Church, 
and  when  covetousness  led  men  to  sneer  at  the  communism  of  the  early  brotherhood, 
that  the  gloom  of  the  Dark  Ages  settled  upon  humanity. 

Our  social  system  is  different  from  any  system  which  obtained  among  men  who 
were  governed  by  the  will  of  God ;  and  it  is  contrary,  both  in  spirit  and  practice,  to 
the  teachings  of  the  Bible.  We  look  upon  the  laws  of  God,  which  require  exact 
justice  for  aU,  which  aim  after  brotherhood  and  universal  prosperity,  and  because 
they  are  strange  to  us,  because  their  adoption  would  bring  loss  to  some,  we  pronounce 
them  impractical  and  visionary. 

There  are  grave  problems  involved.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  social  teachings 
of  God's  Word  can  be  put  in  practice  in  our  day.  But  it  is  not  hnpossible  to  do  right. 
Every  man  can  refuse  to  profit  by  that  which  is  evil ;  if  he  has  more  land  than  he 
needs  for  his  own  use,  he  can  let  his  poor  neighbour  use  the  surplus  ;  the  man  who 
has  more  money  than  he  needs  can  lend  to  his  necessitous  neighbour  without  interest ; 
the  individual  who  is  receiving  gain  from  a  business  that  makes  use  of  unjust  methods 
can  withdraw  from  that  business.  Every  believer  in  Jesus  Christ  may  become  a 
teacher  of  right-doing,  and  be  a  light  in  the  world,  even  though  his  discipleship 
involve  a  life  of  poverty  and  suffering.  And  the  Church  can  teach  from  her  pulpits 
the  truths  insisted  upon  by  the  prophets,  Jesus,  and  the  Apostles,  even  though  every 
land-grabber,  usurer,  and  beneficiary  of  unfair  and  unjust  methods  flee  from  her 
communion.  There  is  no  insuperable  obstacle  in  the  way  of  right-doing,  providing  a 
man  wants  to  do  right. 

[It  is  well  to  know  what  is  said  on  questions  of  Social  Eeform,  but  we  are  not 
bound  to  accept  the  view  presented  of  the  relation  of  the  Church  to  society  by  writers 
of  this  school. — Ed.  T.J 

The  Present  Aspect  of  our  Eeligious  Life.  By  Eev.  Abraham  Gosman, 
D.D.  {The  Preshytericm  and  Beformed  Beview). — The  religious  life,  like  every  other 
form  of  life,  manifests  itself  in  very  different  ways.  There  is  no  unvarying  type  of 
religious  experience.     The  principles  out  of  which  the  Christian  life  issues,  the  truths 
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in  which  it  roots  itself,  and  from  which  it  draws  its  nourishment  and  growth,  are  the 
same  everywhere  and  at  all  times ;  but  the  life  appears  in  a  thousand  different  forms, 
varying  perhaps  in  every  particular  case.  This  is  due  partly  to  the  fact  that  Divine 
grace  works  in  and  through  personal  individualities,  modifying  and  harmonizing,  but 
never  destroying ;  and  partly  to  the  freeness  and  sovereignty  which  mark  the  work 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.  There  is  no  good  reason  to  think  that  the  older  are  the  only  types 
into  which  genuine  religious  life  must  run,  so  that  all  diversities  from  these  types 
must  be  regarded  as  exceptional  or  abnormal  growths.  Every  age  has,  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent,  its  own  form  of  piety.  The  variety,  when  it  appears,  may  be  traceable 
to  the  peculiar  mental  characteristics  of  the  age ;  to  the  general  atmosphere  which 
the  Church  breathes  ;  to  the  prevalent  philosophy  at  the  time  ;  to  the  relations  which 
the  Church  sustains  to  the  world  and  world-powers  ;  and  to  the  Sovereignty  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  in  the  measure  and  method  of  His  work. 

The  mental  characteristics  of  the  age  give  outward  shape  and  colouring  to  the 
religious  life.  There  is  no  such  line  of  distinction  running  through  our  personal  life 
and  history  that  we  can  isolate  any  one  form  of  our  life,  and  regard  it  by  itself.  Our 
religious  life  takes  up  into  itself,  and  influences,  all  the  parts  of  our  complete  being. 
As  every  age  and  people  has  its  habit  of  thought,  its  mental  features  and  characteris- 
tics, one  practical  and  another  speculative,  one  critical  and  another  logical  and  con- 
structive, one  active  and  another  contemplative,  one  aggressive  and  another 
conservative,  so  the  peculiar  features  of  the  religious  life  will  differ.  Although  the 
Gospel  came  as  a  new  and  living  power  into  all  the  culture  and  thought  of  the 
civilized  world,  and  imparted  of  the  fulness  of  its  life  to  all  the  forms  in  which  the 
human  mind  was  then  working,  it  received  sis  well  as  gave ;  and  those  mental 
habitudes  of  the  intellectual  world  which  it  then  met  left  their  impress  upon  its  own 
life  and  manifestation. 

The  diversity  is  partly  due  to  the  general  atmosphere  which  the  Church  breathes, 
the  "  Zeitgeist."  It  has,  indeed,  always  an  atmosphere  of  its  own  ;  but  while  it  is  in 
the  world,  it  must  breathe  the  atmosphere  of  the  world,  and  it  cannot  breathe  it 
without  feeling  the  result  m  its  own  health  and  vigour.  If  the  air  is  filled  with 
doubt,  and  Christian  men  must  breathe  the  air,  it  will  not  be  easy  to  retain  a  strong 
hold  upon  the  objects  of  faith.  The  Christian  life  will  be  lowered  in  its  idea,  in  its 
attainments,  and  in  its  joy.  The  sphit  of  the  world  enters  the  Church,  and  becomes 
a  transforming  and  moulding  spirit,  or,  rather,  this  will  be  the  tendency  and  drift, 
the  set  of  the  current  which  the  Christian  must  resist.  Times  of  great  material 
prosperity  and  of  practical  scepticism  or  unbelief  are  not  far  removed.  At  such 
times  the  Christian  life  works  under  unfriendly  influences.  It  will  run  into  formalism, 
or  into  a  one-sided  evangelism,  or  into  asceticism. 

Whatever  may  be  our  theory  as  to  the  relation  between  philosophy  and  religion,  it 
is  certain  that  the  one  influences  the  other.  Philosophy  is  ever  working  its  way 
down  from  the  great  thinkers  with  whom  it  may  be  a  speculation  or  theory  only, 
through  the  different  ranks  of  society,  until  it  reaches  the  masses,  with  whom  it 
becomes  a  practical  force,  and  moulds  their  lives.  The  apparently  barren  contro^i^rsy 
between  the  Nominalists  and  Kealists  was  actually  full  of  fruit,  and  left  its  impress 
not  only  on  the  faith,  but  also  on  the  lives  of  men.  The  German  philosophies  have 
ensnared  multitudes  from  the  authority  of  conviction  and  conscience.  The  encyclo- 
paedists, in  their  infidelity,  wrecked  both  society-  and  faith.  The  idealism  of  Berkeley 
and  Hume  bore  its  legitimate  fruits  in  the  heartless  and  formal  piety  which  held  the 
Churches  in  its  cold  embrace  until  the  great  awakening  under  the  Wesleys  and 
Whitfield.     The  Edwardean  philosophy  influenced  and  moulded  the  piety  of  that  day, 
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gave  it  more  or  less  its  intense  and  one-sided  subjectiveness,  and  turned  the  thoughts 
of  believers  to  their  experience  more  than  to  Christ.  The  materialistic  philosophy 
which  is  now  asserting  its  claims  must  have  like  results.  Its  general  influence  can  be 
clearly  recognized.  It  degrades  our  conception  of  the  dignity  of  man,  it  unlooses 
the  bands  which  hold  in  check  the  evil  passions  of  man,  and  leaves  him  to  his  brutish 
instincts  and  tendencies.     This  is  its  legitimate  trend  and  drift. 

The  relation  which  the  Church  has  sustained  to  the  civil  powers  has  modified  its 
religious  life,  both  to  make  it  deeper  and  more  genuine,  and  more  superficial  and 
worldly.  Persecutions  have  served  to  winnow  the  Church  and  to  make  its  members 
hearty,  stalwart,  and  humble.  The  favour  of  the  world  encourages  them  to  a  con- 
fidence in  their  own  virtue  and  strength,  and  thus  emasculates  their  piety.  "  "We 
please  ourselves  with  the  fancy  that  this  source  of  diversity  in  the  character  of  our 
piety  is  dried  up  ;  that  we  have  solved  the  problem  of  the  relation  of  the  State  to  the 
Church "  (in  America).  But  the  relations  of  society  are  complicated,  and  these 
two  spheres  seem  to  cut  each  other.  Questions  arise  which  involve  the  interests 
both  of  the  Church  and  State — as  the  Education  and  Sabbath  questions, — and  it  is  not 
easy  to  say  just  what  belongs  to  the  State  and  what  to  the  Church. 

How  much  is  due  also  to  the  free  and  sovereign  agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  If 
He  works  in  individuals  as  He  wills,  so  He  works  through  the  centuries  with  no 
less  sovereignty.  He  works  in  and  through  the  mental  habitudes,  the  prevalent 
philosophies,  the  civil  powers,  and  thus  directly  by  His  own  power  and  through  the 
truth,  and  indkectly  in  and  through  these  surroundings.  He  gives  character  and  tone 
to  the  piety  of  the  age.  All  along  the  ages  the  Spirit,  given  to  the  Church  at-first  and 
still  dwelling  in  it,  has  wrought,  touching  the  faith  and  life  of  believers,  and  shaping 
them  to  the  end  He  seeks,  which  is  to  enthrone  Christ  in  the  faith  and  lives  of  men. 

What,  then,  are  the  peculiar  religious  features  of  the  present  age  ?  The  field  of 
Christian  work  is  widened  and  more  attractive.  That  mission  upon  which  the  Church 
is  sent  is  to  disciple  all  nations,  and  that  mission  is  pressed  upon  the  conscience  of 
the  Church  as  never  before.  This  activity  does  not  belong  exclusively  to  the  living 
Church,  or  to  the  generation  which  has  just  preceded  it.  The  Church  has  never  lost 
sight  of  its  mission.  But  it  is  freer  to  engage  in  mission  work  now,  and  hindrances  to 
such  work  have  been  largely  removed.  There  is,  however,  an  obvious  indisposition 
to  dwell  upon  minor  differences  in  creed  and  practice,  an  easy  comprehensiveness 
which  includes  nearly  all  shades  of  belief ;  and  in  this  some  danger  may  lurk.  We 
may  come  to  regard  vital  truths  as  mere  minor  points.  The  charity  which  is  born  of 
indifference  to  the  truth,  which  would  lead  us  to  allow  fundamental  error,  is  not  the 
charity  which  Christ  manifested  or  required. 

There  are  serious  deficiencies  in  our  religious  condition  which,  unless  supplied 
will  surely  make  our  piety  fruitless,  and  even  now  cripple  the  Church  in  its  life  and 
work.  We  fail  to  reach  so  thorough  a  knowledge  of  the  human  heart  as  corrupted  by 
sin,  and  full  of  evil,  as  those  of  other  days.  The  tendency  now  is  not  to  look  within 
at  the  working  of  sin  in  om:  hearts,  but  to  look  out  to  the  life  and  the  work.  "  There 
may  have  been  somewhat  that  was  morbid  or  unwise  in  the  introspection,  and  the 
consequent  experience,  which  marked  the  piety  of  the  Puritan  and  New  England 
believers,  but  it  made  humble,  steady,  and  fruitful  Christians ;  no  less  loving  and 
gentle  than  stern.  They  were  at  work  among  the  roots  of  things,  down  beneath  the 
surface,  and  the  beauty  and  fruitage  of  their  lives  revealed  how  wisely  and  thoroughly 
they  had  wrought."  Men  need  now  to  be  led  down  into  their  own  hearts,  to  the 
world  within  them  which  they  have  not  subdued. 

This  deficiency  in  the  knowledge  and  sense  of  sin  has  its  fruit  in  a  low  estimate 
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of  the  grace  of  Christ,  who  redeems  us.  The  one  of  these  will  practically  measure 
the  other.  If  sin  is  indeed  that  evil  and  bitter  thing  which  the  Scriptures  teach, 
then  there  is  no  grace  which  can  rescue  us  from  it  but  the  grace  which  led  the  Son  of 
God  into  our  world  and  to  the  atoning  death  of  the  cross.  The  Christian  character  is 
always  presented  to  us  in  Scripture  as  having  its  source  and  nourishment  in  Christian 
truth,  especiallj^  in  the  truths  of  sin  and  redemption.  All  the  great  features  of  St 
Paul's  piety,  its  manly  beauty  and  strength,  its  devoutness,  thankfulness,  and  joy,  are 
due  to  his  faith  in  the  great  truths.  There  is  nothing  we  more  need  for  the  genuine- 
ness and  symmetry  of  our  character  than  to  go  back  to  these  fountains  of  all  right 
feeling,  right  purposes,  and  right  living. 

There  is  reason  to  fear  that  the  disposition  to  overlook  distinctions  in  our  zeal 
for  charity  has  had  a  tendency  to  low^r  our  estimate  of  the  value  of  truth,  and  to 
relax  our  hold  upon  it.  It  is  not  a  pure  good  that  controversies  are  a  matter  of 
reproach.  Controversy  which  grows  out  of  a  love  for  the  truth  is  every  way  healthy 
and  praiseworthy.  The  tendency  to  lower  our  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  truth 
under  the  plea  of  charity,  broad-mindedness,  liberty,  falls  in  with  the  spirit  of  the 
age.  This  sides  largely  with  the  looser  views  ;  it  chafes  at  restraints  ;  it  has  little 
respect  for  creeds — it  has  outgrown  the  necessity  for  them.  It  is  an  age,  it  is  said, 
busy  with  the  great  problems  of  society,  with  the  practical  work  of  lifting  men  to  a 
higher  plane  of  living,  of  rescuing  them  from  degradation  and  sin.  It  cannot  waste 
its  time  in  controversies,  even  though  they  touch  the  vitals.  "As  if  the  great 
problems  of  society  did  not  find  their  full  solution  in  the  Gospel ;  as  if  there  was 
some  other  way  of  saving  men  than  by  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus."  It  can  be  shown 
that  all  these  movements  looking  to  the  relief  of  human  woes  and  t6  the  elevation  of 
men,  so  far  as  they  have  any  rational  basis  or  permanency,  owe  their  vigour  to 
Christian  truth,  and  have  sprung  out  of  hearts  nurtured  in  the  faith  and  creeds  of  the 
Church.  The  tendency  to  leave  out  of  view  the  more  distinctive  doctrines  of  om* 
faith,  or  at  least  to  suffer  them  to  be  hidden ;  to  broaden  our  faith  at  the  expense  of 
positive  and  definite  statements,  makes  the  piety  of  the  Church  deficient  in  its 
character  as  a  witness  for  the  truth.  The  Church  owes  it  to  Christ  that  her  witness 
should  be  clear  and  distinct.  Her  creeds  are  a  testimony  to  the  world  as  to  the  truth 
which  she  believes  to  be  taught  in  the  Word  of  God.  The  interest  of  the  kingdom  of 
Christ  and  its  spread  in  the  world  depend  upon  this  full  and  explicit  testimony. 

This  review  of  the  aspects  of  our  piety,  favourable  and  unfavourable,  suggests 
grave  questions  as  to  the  future.  It  is  clear  that  the  Church  has  not  yet  reached  its 
ideal.  We  cannot  look  back  to  any  previous  age  of  the  Church  as  that  to  which  we 
would  return.  All  hope  lies  in  the  future.  And  nothing  is  to  be  gained  by  con- 
cessions. We  shall  not  win  the  world  to  a  life  of  faith  and  self-denial  by  dropping 
from  our  idea  of  the  Christian  life  all  that  is  peculiar.  Nothing  is  ever  settled  by 
concessions  when  the  truth  is  at  stake.  By  a  logical  necessity,  as  well  as  the  clear 
teaching  of  history,  the  drift  away  from  the  truth,  starting  at  some  one  point  in  the 
system,  grows  wider  and  deeper  until  it  opens  out  upon  the  sea  of  unbelief.  But  we 
can  magnify  the  truth,  the  truth  in  its  simplicity  and  completeness,  and  in  its  relation 
to  the  faith  and  lives  of  men.  The  truth  cannot,  however,  be  held  by  itself.  It  will 
lose  its  vitality  if  it  is  restricted  within  narrow  limits.  It  must  flow  into  the  practical 
life  of  men.  The  Church  must  vindicate  for  it  its  rightful  place  in  all  the  problems  of 
society.  It  has  the  only  adequate  solution  of  these  problems.  But  how  shall  the 
Church  apply  its  principles  ?  How  shall  it  bring  its  power  to  bear  upon  these  pro- 
blems ?  It  may  deal  with  these  evils  in  their  gigantic  and  organized  form  as  they 
now  present  themselves  in  society,  and  threatens  its  very  existence.     But  it  has  a 
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better  method.  It  is  the  bearer  of  Ufe  and  salvation  to  men,  as  men.  It  seeks  tO' 
take  men  from  the  mass  of  evil,  and  transfer  them,  with  all  their  powers  and  influence,, 
to  the  number  of  the  good.  The  man  saved  becomes  the  active  agent  in  saving 
others.  Bring  men  under  the  sway  of  Christ's  kingdom,  and  they  are  separated  at 
once  from  all  the  forms  of  evil :  if  he  is  an  employer,  he  will  do  justice  to  his 
employe;  if  he  is  a  labourer,  he  will  be  content  with  just  and  equal  wage  ;  if  he  is  a 
slave,  he  is  the  Lord's  freeman ;  if  he  is  free,  he  is  the  Lord's  slave.  The  new 
life  from  Christ  lays  its  restraints  upon  all  his  passions  and  appetites,  and  impels  him 
to  all  good. 

In  applying  these  truths  to  the  consciences  of  men,  the  Church  must  rely  largely 
upon  the  regularly  instituted  agencies  and  means  of  grace.  Everything  is  mis- 
chievous which  leads  to  a  depreciation  of  the  ministry  in  its  ordinary  work.  "With 
the  truth  magnified,  and  rightly  applied,  and  with  a  steadfast  faith  in  the  Divine 
efficacy  of  the  truth,  and  in  the  promises  of  God  who  attends  it,  and  works  in  the 
storm  as  in  the  sunshine,  through  conflicts  and  strifes  as  in  the  serene  and  peaceful 
air,  we  may  confidently  expect  that  the  Church  will  come  to  a  higher  plane  of  living 
than  it  has  yet  reached,  nearer  to  the  ideal  after  which  it  aspires  and  strives." 

The  Future  of  Christianity.  By  William  M.  Salter,  Society  for  Ethical 
Culture,  Philadelphia  {The  New  World). — The  author  proposes  to  suggest  the  step 
that  needs,  or  ought  to  be  taken,  but  does  not  affirm  that  Christianity  will  rise  to  the 
occasion  and  will  take  it.  The  Church  must  offer  free  room  for  the  intellectual  spirit 
of  the  time.  The  demand  is  made  that  the  creeds  should  be  simplified,  but  a  simple 
creed  is  not  more  acceptable  than  an  elaborate  one.  If  one  thinks  at  all,  one  wishes 
to  think  thoroughly,  to  take  in  all  the  facts,  to  have  as  perfect  a  theory  of  them  as 
possible,  and  to  follow  out  the  theory  to  all  its  consequences.  It  is  the  extensiveness 
the  thoroughness,  the  systematic  completeness  of  a  man's  work  that  marks  him  as  a 
thinker  in  any  department.  Creeds,  articles  of  faith,  or  confessions  are  ordinarily 
related  to  the  moral  and  religious  life  somewhat  as  philosophies  and  scientific  theories 
are  to  their  respective  data.  They  are  the  fruit  of  thinking,  of  the  effort  to  under- 
stand, to  explain,  to  formulate,  to  arrange  systematically.  The  Athanasian  Creed, 
for  example,  is  in  its.  main  parts  a  marvel  of  thinking  and  accurate  statement.  1\ 
is  not  an  advance,  intellectually  speaking,  to  make  an  elaborate  statement  give  wajj 
to  a  simple  one ;  it  is  only  an  advance  to  make  the  statement  of  one  age  give  plac€ 
to  the  statement  of  another — to  allow  freedom  to  new  interpretations,  to  give  room^ 
for  fresh  minds.  The  objection  to  the  old  creeds  is  simply  to  their  being  made 
obligatory  on  the  present. 

Logical  consistency  demands  that  we  object  also  to  making  any  new  creeds 
obligatory.     If  different  generations  have  their  rights,  so  have  different  individuals 
"The  simple  and  true  way  would  be  to  begin  to  allow  liberty;    not  to  revise  o^ 
reprobate  the  old  creed,  but  to  let  it  stand  as  a  historical  monument,  and  to  let  th< 
indorsement  or  rejection  of  it  be  a  purely  personal  matter ;  in  a  word,  to  cease  t<; 
consider  the  Confession   the  creed   of   the  Church.'"      Instead  of   adopting  a  ne"^ 
theology  and  rejecting  the   old,  the  Church  should  give  to  both  equal  right  an^ 
standing.     There    have   been   "  Liberal "    Christian   denominations,   but   they   ha^ 
worked  not  so  much  for  largeness  and  toleration  as  for  some  new  set  of  views.     Tl 
thought  has  yet  apparently  to  arise  of  a  Church  in  which  all  who  wish  to  live  th^ 
Christian  life  shaU  dwell  together  as  brethren,  tolerating  each  other  in  the  varie 
results  of    their  religious  thinking.      The  ideal  Church  would   be  large  enough 
contain  all  varieties  of  opinion  that  are  consistent  with  Christian  living.     One  of  tl 
Church  fathers,   Epiphanius,   even  held  that,  in   the  first  period  of  the   Churcl 
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wickedness  was  the  only  heresy — that  impious  and  pious  Hving  were  the  dividing 
lines  between  erroneous  and  orthodox.  "It  is  often  said  that  at  least  accepting 
Jesus  as  one's  Lord  and  Saviour  is  necessary  for  admission  into  the  Church ;  but 
Jesus  declared  that  only  one  thing  was  a  pre-requisite  for  admission  mto  His  heavenly 
kingdom,  namely,  doing  the  will  of  God ;  and  surely  what  would  open  the  gates  of 
heaven  should  open  the  doors  of  the  Church  on  earth."  The  true  method  of  pro- 
cedure for  the  Christian  Church  is,  not  to  abolish  or  revise  old  creeds,  but  simply  to 
grant  complete  liberty  of  belief  with  regard  to  them  ;  to  let  them  stand  for  those  to 
whom  they  are  still  satisfactory,  but  to  give  others  the  right  to  amend  or  reject  them ; 
to  take  no  position  as  a  Church  upon  these  matters;  to  have  no  standards  of 
orthodoxy ;  to  say  that  from  its  standpoint  there  is  only  one  heresy,  namely,  wicked- 
ness ;  and  only  one  essential  requirement,  namely,  the  doing  of  the  will  of  God. 

That  this  step  will  be  taken  is  unlikely.  There  is  not,  perhaps,  an  instance  in 
Christian  history  in  which  a  Church,  having  once  committed  itself  to  a  doctrinal 
position,  has  relaxed  the  obligations  of  it.  But  if  none  of  the  existing  Churches  will 
take  the  step,  then  it  will  be  taken  outside  of  the  Churches.  The  spirit  of  progress 
will  secure  a  new  organ  for  itself,  and,  more  and  more,  what  is  earnest  and  forward- 
looking  in  the  old  organizations  will  disentangle  itself  and  go  to  swell  the  new  ranks. 
We  overdo  in  these  days  the  idea  of  evolution,  considered  as  an  unbroken  continuity 
of  development.  In  politics  and  in  religion  almost  every  forward  movement  has  been 
possible  only  by  making  a  new  beginning. 

As  to  the  needed  advance  on  the  moral  side.  It  laay  seem  a  backward  step, 
but,  morally  speaking,  the  next  thing  in  Christianity  is  to  go  back  to  Jesus.  The 
striking  thing  in  modern  Christianity  is  the  almost  total  lack  of  that  idealism,  that 
ardour,  that  faith,  and  that  hope  that  lived  in  the  breast  of  the  Man  of  eighteen 
centuries  ago,  after  whom  Christendom  is  named.  Christian  morality  now  is  without 
wings  ;  there  is  no  expectancy  in  it,  no  largeness  of  vision  ;  so  far  as  this  world  is 
concerned,  the  Christian  seems  to  look  for  nothing  better  from  it  than  any  one  else 
does.  "  How  dreary  are  our  lives,  and  all  the  business  of  them,  how  dreary  even  our 
good  works,  our  charities  and  philanthropies,  if  with  the  soul  we  cannot  have  the 
vision  of  a  time  when  good  shall  conquer  evil,  when  whatever  oppresses  shall  be  cast 
down,  when  the  tears  of  humanity  shall  cease,  when  for  sorrow  there  shall  be  glad- 
ness, and  instead  of  wrong  a  triumphant  right !  " 

What  would  it  mean  to  think  now  somewhat  as  Jesus  thought  eighteen  centuries 
ago  ?  It  would  mean  to  look  for  a  new  order  of  things  on  the  earth  ;  to  give  up  the 
idea  that  existing  political  and  social  arrangements  are  anywise  final.  Many  features 
of  the  present  order  of  society  such  a  man  would  simply  endure,  looking  for  their 
overthrow.  Over  against  the  present  he  would  put  the  future,  and  balance  the 
weight  of  evil  which  oppresses  him  with  the  vision  of  what  is  to  be.  This  faith,  too, 
would  lead  him  to  purify  his  own  life  ;  for,  should  he  expect  to  see  the  new  order,  he 
would  wish  to  be  worthy  of  a  place  in  it,  and,  whether  he  is  to  see  it  with  his  earthly 
eyes  or  not,  he  would  wish  to  be  one  in  spirit  with  it. 

A  social  dream  is  the  essence  of  Jesus'  teaching ;  to  look  for  its  realization  was 
the  earliest  meaning  of  His  religion.  It  is  easy  to  point  out  the  element  of  illusion 
in  His  expectation.  Jesus  has  not  come  again  in  all  these  eighteen  centuries ;  and 
it  will  not  do  to  say  that  His  coming  refers  to  another  world,  since  every  reference  to 
it  that  He  makes  shows  that  He  has  this  world  in  mind. 

If  the  Churches  should  come  into  contact  with  the  real  Jesus,  it  would  be  their 
regeneration.  They  might  worship  Him  less  ;  they  would  follow  Him  more.  They 
would  extend  a  hand  to  the  reform  movements  of  the  time,  and  welcome  them  to 
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their  midst ;  they  would  be  one  with  them  in  their  soul,  if  not  in  their  letter.  The 
trouble  is  that  the  Churches  do  not  understand  their  Master  ;  they  do  not  catch  the 
real  drift  of  the  New  Testament.  They  have  acquired  such  a  factitious  reverence  for 
both  that  they  do  not  study  either  with  a  scientific,  truth-loving  spirit ;  they  have 
enveloped  both  in  a  sort  of  halo,  and  see  nothing  distinctly.  Liberal  Christians  think 
it  a  great  achievement  to  discover  that  Jesus  was  a  man  ;  but  there  is  no  special 
value  or  inspiration  in  this  discovery.  The  question  is,  What  sort  of  a  man  was  He  ? 
Were  He  living  to-day,  and  breathing  the  modern  intellectual  atmosphere,  He  would 
be  neither  a  sentimentalist  nor  a  religious  rhapsodist,  but  the  leader  of  a  great, 
thorough -going  reform  movement ;  He  would  have  said  justice  is  for  here  and  now, 
and  the  will  of  God  is  to  be  done  on  earth,  even  as  it  is  done  in  heaven. 

What  a  new  thing  the  Christian  Churches  would  be  if  they  could  catch  His 
spirit ;  and  who  have  so  good  a  claim  to  it  as  they  ?  How  easy  then  would  become 
some  tasks  that  now  seem  giant-like  in  their  proportions,  so  low  is  the  tone  of  public 
sentiment,  so  little  have  the  people  the  idea  that  religion  means  striving  for  justice 
and  a  just  social  order  on  the  earth  !  *'  Back  to  Jesus,  then,  I  say,  back  to  His  great 
ideal !  May  the  twofold  step,  intellectual  and  moral,  be  taken !  May  liberation  be 
given  to  the  mind,  and  once  more  may  the  conscience  be  touched  1  Happily,  then, 
the  dividing  wall  between  Christianity  and  much  of  what  is  earnest  and  good  in  the 
world  outside  it  will  be  broken  down." 

Is  Physical  Death  a  Penalty  ?  By  Prof.  J.  Leadingham,  Ohio  {Old  and  Neiv 
Testament  Student). — There  are  few  questions  upon  which  more  depends  than  this 
question,  but  it  is  not  often  fairly  and  frankly  met.  Many  an  inquirer  will  be  glad 
of  Prof.  Leadingham's  aid  towards  a  clear  and  satisfactory  answer.  He  says  that 
from  the  time  of  Augustine,  at  least,  the  great  body  of  the  Church  has  answered 
it  in  the  affirmative,  and  there  does  not  appear  to  have  been  a  time  when  this  body 
has  carefully  considered  the  grounds  on  which  their  affirmation  rested.  The  answer 
given  by  the  larger  party  has  been  in  greater  or  less  degree  carried  to  its  logical 
conclusion,  and  thus  been  instrumental  in  giving  shape  to  the  leading  theological 
systems  that  have  grown  up.  Prof.  Leadingham  takes  the  two  great  types  of 
belief,  the  Calvinistic  and  Arminian.  Calvinists  have  uniformly  answered  the  question 
in  the  affirmative,  and  carried  that  answer  to  its  natural  conclusion,  compelling  us  at 
times  to  surrender  our  natural  convictions  and  instinctive  judgments  to  the  logic  of 
their  system.  Arminians  have  given  it  at  least  a  qualified  affirmation  ;  but  as  a 
fundamental  postulate  in  their  theology  is,  that  there  can  be  no  penalty  except  for 
voluntary  transgression  with  power  to  the  contrary,  one  effect  of  this  affirmation  has 
been  to  lead  them  into  ambiguous  and  often  contradictory  statements  in  trying  to 
reconcile  this  with  their  other  position. 

The  question  is  primarily  one  of  exegesis,  and  that  mainly  of  two  familiar 
passages — Gen.  ii.  17  ;  Kom.  v.  12-21.  The  former  is  regarded  as  conveying  a  threat — 
as  announcing  a  visitation  of  Divine  wrath  in  case  of  disobedience  ;  the  latter  as 
assuming  that  certain  penal  evils  have  befallen  mankind  in  consequence  of  the 
transgression  in  Eden.  Dr.  Charles  Hodge  says,  "  Men  are  subject  to  penal  evils  on 
account  of  the  sin  of  Adam."  Dr.  Shedd  says,  "  The  penalty  of  death  which  men 
suffer  is  not  founded  upon  their  actual  and  individual  transgressions,  but  upon  the  sin 
of  one  man."  The  argument  of  both  these  writers  rests  upon  the  assumption  that 
death  is  a  penalty.  Syllogistically,  their  argument  runs  thus  : — Whoever  suffers 
death  suffers  a  penalty.  All  men  suffer  death.  Therefore  all  men  suffer  a  penalty. 
Further,  whoever  suffers  a  penalty  is  guilty  of  transgression.  All  men  suffer  a 
penalty.      Therefore  all  men  are  guilty  of  transgression.     The  fault  of  this  argument 
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can  only  be  found  in  the  premises.  But  since  we  cannot  deny  that  all  men  die,  we 
have  no  alternative,  if  we  reject  the  doctrine  of  original  sin,  but  to  deny  that  death  is 
a  penalty.  Scriptures  nowhere  say  that  mankind  sinned  in  Adam,  or  that  they  are 
guilty  or  responsible  for  his  sin.  The  Arminian  position  may  be  given  in  the  words 
of  Dr.  Whedon.  "  Man  is  indeed,  perhaps,  in  every  respect  intrinsically  and 
organically  a  free  agent.  Yet,  inasmuch  as  holy  action  is  placed  beyond  his  reach, 
he  is  no  longer  ohjectively  free  to  holiness  and  right,  and  is  unable  to  do  that  which  is 
pleasing  in  the  sight  of  God.  He  is,  therefore,  under  sentence  of  temporal,  moral, 
and  eternal  death."  His  idea  seems  to  be  that  the  existence  of  a  posterity  to  Adam  is 
possible  only  by  the  suspension  of  the  penalty  pronounced  against  him,  and  which 
could  have  been  justly  executed  upon  him.  If  the  sentence  of  death  had  been 
immediately  carried  out,  the  race  would  have  come  to  an  end  with  hmi.  The 
suspension  of  the  sentence,  and  the  propagation  of  the  race,  become  possible  because 
of  a  redemptive  system  previously  provided. 

The  greatest  difficulties  are  introduced  into  these  two  systems  of  theology  by 
holding  that  death  is  penal.  But  are  there  valid  grounds  for  maintaining  this  ?  It 
is,  of  com-se,  understood  that  both  Calvinists  and  Arminians  complicate  the  discussion 
by  holding  that  the  death  alluded  to  in  these  passages  quoted  refers  not  to  physical 
death  alone,  but  to  death  spiritual  and  eternal  as  well.  What,  then,  are  the  facts 
involved  ?  All  will  admit  that  evil  resulted  from  the  entrance  of  sin  into  the  world, 
and  that  included  in  this  evil  is  death  in  its  various  forms.  "What,  then,  are  the  ends 
to  be  subserved  under  the  Divine  government  by  the  permission  or  infliction  of  evil  ? 
1.  Evil  may  certainly  be  penal.  Penalty  is  evil  inflicted  by  government  for  failure  in 
duty :  a  failure  arising  from  the  transgression  of  some  moral  requirement.  It  thus 
implies  ill-desert  on  the  part  of  the  one  suffering  it,  and  disapproval  on  the  part  of  an 
authoritative  power  whose  function  it  is  to  see  that  this  requirement  is  obeyed. 
'2.  Evil  may  be  of  the  kind  known  as  natural  consequence.  This  is  evil  resulting 
from  the  breaking,  or  interruption  in  some  way,  of  the  natural  laws  that  govern  the 
operations  of  the  physical  or  moral  constitution;  as  the  remorse  that  follows  sin,  or 
the  disease  which  grows  out  of  the  interference  with  the  laws  governing  the  functions 
of  the  body.  But  we  must  not  confuse  those  natural  laws  whose  violation  is  followed 
by  evil  of  this  kind  with  the  governmental  enactments  for  whose  violation  penalty  is 
inflicted.  They  belong  to  our  creation,  but  carry  with  them  no  thought  of  obligation 
or  duty.  The  sufferings  that  arise  from  the  violation  of  these  natural  laws  are  not 
penalty.  They  come  upon  every  one  who  breaks  them,  no  matter  what  his  character 
may  be,  or  what  his  purpose,  when  the  law  was  broken.  3.  Evil  may  result  from  the 
application  of  remedial  or  disciplinary  measures.  These  measures  may  be  applied  by 
individuals  or  by  governments.  Nearly  all  the  good  for  which  we  strive  has  to  be 
gained  by  passing  through  a  period  of  arduous  struggle  and  self-denial  imposed  on  us 
by  the  circumstances  in  which  we  are  placed.  Penalty  may  sometimes  be  mingled 
with  evil  of  this  kind,  but  this  is  not  its  usual  object.  Its  purpose  is  rather  to  avoid 
penalty  by  perfecting  a  character  that  will,  after  the  period  of  discipline  has  passed, 
be  void  of  offence. 

In  Scripture  the  term  death  is  applied  to  physical  death,  the  separation  of  the 
soul  from  the  body  ;  or  to  that  degenerate  state  into  which  the  soul  naturally  comes 
in  consequence  of  falling  into  sin,  which  is  known  as  "  spiritual  death  " ;  or  to  the 
state  of  condemnation  and  misery  following  the  judgment,  which  is  known  as 
"eternal  death,"  or  the  "second  death."  This  last  is  unquestionably  a  penalty. 
With  spiritual  death  the  case  is  different.  This  is  a.  natural  consequence  which,  from 
the  nature  of  the  moral  constitution,  necessarily  follows  sin.     The  discussion  narrows 
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itself  to  this  question,  Is  jphysical  death  a  penalty  ?  There  are  strong  Scriptural  and 
rational  grounds  for  believing  that  this  also  is  not  penal,  but  rather  an  element  in  the 
Divine  economy  working  independently  of  character,  and  which  is  reinaedial  and 
disciplinary  in  its  nature.  1.  In  Scripture  the  good  man's  death  is  not  a  penalty,  but- 
a  blessing.  2.  Nowhere  does  Scripture,  in  the  case  of  any  one,  teach  that  physical 
death  is  a  penalty  for  sin  in  the  broad  sense  of  the  term.  There  is,  however,  a- 
difference  between  the  working  of  physical  death  in  its  absolute  sense  under  the 
Divine  economy,  and  the  use  that  may  be  made  of  it  for  temporary  and  special 
purposes.  In  all  ages  death  has  been  inflicted  under  human  governments  as  a. 
punishment  for  certain  outward  forms  of  wickedness.  And  Old  Testament  Scriptures' 
especially  make  mention  of  the  infliction  of  physical  death  for  just  such  purposes  as- 
these.  But  this  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  final  reckoning  with  wicked  men.  In 
the  New  Testament  attention  is  dh'ected  wholly  to  the  penalty  of  sin  in  the  generic 
sense  of  the  word  ;  and  this  penalty  is  never  spoken  of  as  physical  death,  but  the 
eternal  death  following  the  judgment.  It  is  the  soul  upon  which  the  penalty  is  to 
fall,  and  not  the  body. 

Some  rational  considerations  seem  to  sustain  this  view.  With  some  definite  end 
before  Him,  God  created  a  new  race,  capable  of  attaining  to  high  and  holy  character 
and  privilege.  That  He  might  carry  the  race  forward  to  such  an  attainment, 
righteousness  of  life  on  their  part  was  necessary.  He  therefore  places  upon  Adam 
and  Eve  a  mild  restriction,  under  which  the  development  of  character  should  be  begun. 
But  they  failed  to  stand  the  test :  they  sinned,  and  the  coming  of  sin  into  the  world 
was  the  coming  of  a  power  for  evil,  whose  natural  tendency  is  to  increase  and  per- 
petuate itself.  Sin,  left  to  work  out  its  natural  results,  would  inevitably  have  been 
fatal  to  the  race,  and  would  have  frustrated  the  end  God  had  in  view  in  creation. 
Death  may  have  been  introduced  as  a  counteracting  and  remedial  influence.  It 
works  in  this  way  in  the  case  of  the  good  man  ;  and  by  cutting  the  wicked  man  off  in 
the  midst  of  his  sins  it  acts  as  a  check  on  sin's  self -perpetuating  power,  and  thus 
affords  a  freer  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  the  saving  and  redemptive  influences. 
Sin  so  tends  to  increase  in  power  that  unduly  prolonged  life  would  make  men 
dangerous,  as  is  seen  in  the  case  of  those  who  lived  before  the  Flood. 

One  of  the  reasons  leading  to  the  adoption  of  the  doctrine  of  original  sin  is  the 
necessity  of  accounting  for  the  death  of  infants.  A  large  part  of  the  race,  more  thi 
half,  die  in  infancy  and  childhood,  and  Prof.  Leadingham  thinks  it  "  a  reasonable 
view  of  this  fact  to  suppose  that,  by  the  operation  of  physical  death,  God  is  able 
remove  these  little  ones  at  once  from  the  conditions  of  trial  and  temptation  undeij 
which  so  many  fall,  to  a  sphere  of  choice  and  activity,  where  the  influences  are  all  01 
the  side  of  virtue,  and  where  character  can  be  formed  without  danger  of  fall  or  loss.*^ 

Physical  death  is  not  adapted  to  provide  the  necessary  impressions  of  penalty  fc 
sin  in  the  broad  sense  of  the  term.  There  is  nothing  pertaining  to  it  in  its  ordinj 
happening  to  indicate  in  any  way  the  character  of  those  upon  whom  it  comes, 
the  case  of  the  wicked,  it  is  working  for  the  benefit  of  the  world  at  large  rather  th£ 
as  a  punishment  for  the  individual.  It  would  therefore  seem  to  be  a  rational  view 
regard  natural  death  as  a  means  by  which  God,  in  spite  of  the  entrance  of  sin  into 
world,  secures  everlasting  life  and  happiness  to  untold  millions  of  souls  that,  to  all  aj 
pearance,  if  left  under  the  dominion  of  sin,  unchecked  by  death,  would  have  been  log 

Eternal  death  is  penal.  But  that  cannot  be  the  death  spoken  of  in  Eom.  v.  12, 
for  it  certainly  has  not  "  passed  upon  all  men."  Spiritual  death  is  a  natural  con- 
sequence, not  a  penalty.  Physical  death  does  not  furnish  the  necessary  impressions 
of  penalty.      In  none  of  the  senses  in  which  the  term  death  is  used  can  the  assump- 
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tion  that  death  is  a  penalty  be  made  the  premise  of  the  argument  for  original  sin  ; 
and  when  this  premise  is  taken  away,  the  argmnent  and  the  doctrine  both  fall  to  the 
ground. 

The  passage  in  Genesis  (ii.  17)  has  commonly  been  understood  as  expressing  a 
threat,  but  it  should  be  viewed  as  stating  a  consequence,  not  necessarily  penal,  that 
would  follow  the  introduction  of  sin.  The  words  cannot  be  taken  literally,  for  Adam 
did  not  die  on  the  day  he  ate  the  fruit.  Science  has  shown  us  that  physical  death 
had  wrought  among  the  lower  animals  long  before  the  time  of  Adam ;  he  saw  it,  and 
it  probably  seemed  to  him  the  greatest  of  calamities.  "  God  here  tells  Adam  what 
the  consequences  of  his  sinning  would  be,  in  the  form  of  changed  conditions  in  the  life 
of  himself  and  his  posterity,  rather  than  threatens  him  with  a  penalty." 

It  may  be  said  of  the  passage  in  Kom.  v.,  if  it  does  not  teach  the  doctrine  of 
original  sin,  what  does  it  teach  ?  Probably  it  does  not  teach  a  doctrme  at  all,  but 
simply  illustrates  the  principle  Paul  had  presented.  He  had  shown  two  things :  (1) 
That  the  race,  both  Jews  and  Gentiles,  is  a  sinful  one,  and  as  such  is  under  condemna- 
tion ;  (2)  Escape  from  this  condemnation  can  only  be  secured  by  faith  in  Jesua 
Christ.  The  emphasis  in  the  preceding  chapters  is  laid  upon  the  catholic  nature  of 
justification.  To  make  this  clear  the  Apostle  introduces  the  comparison  with  Adam, 
The  difficulty  of  apprehending  the  passage  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  comparison  is 
not  consistently  maintained,  but  is  now  between  certain  phases  of  the  resemblance^ 
and  again  between  certain  others,  sometimes  positive  and  sometimes  negative. 

The  most  important  fact  brought  out  by  the  denial  of  the  view  that  physical 
death  is  a  penalty,  is  its  usefulness  in  harmonizing  the  two  classes  of  facts  of  which 
every  system  of  theology  and  every  attempt  at  exegesis  must  take  account,  the  facts 
of  human  nature  and  conduct,  and  those  pertaining  to  God  and  the  Divine  govern- 
ment. 

Progressive  Orthodoxy.  By  Egbert  C.  Smyth,  Andover  {The  New  World).— 
Moved  by  the  spirit  of  truth,  and  making  truth  rather  than  orthodoxy  its  watchword, 
Progressive  Orthodoxy  seeks  to  co-operate  with  every  effort  to  discover  truth,  and  to 
encourage  every  method,  and  to  employ  every  instrumentality,  appropriate  and 
available  for  such  a  purpose.  It  is  in  hearty  sympathy  with  one  of  the  leading  and 
most  hopeful  characteristics  of  later  thought,  its  sincere  and  submissive  homage  to 
truth.  "  Our  rationality,  our  freedom,  our  life  are  in  the  truth ;  and  wherever  there 
is  a  soul  striving  for  truth,  we  would  fain  rise  to  the  dignity  and  honour  of  counting 
him  a  brother." 

Closely  connected  with  this  emphasis  upon  truth  is  the  accentuation  of  life. 
Here  the  movement  called  Progressive  Orthodoxy  is  working  in  connection  with  what 
is  predominant  in  modern  thought.  Christian  doctrine  began  its  history,  as  a  reflec- 
tive process,  in  the  endeavour  better  to  understand  a  great  life  and  a  great  personality, 
and  the  significance  of  their  relation  to  men  in  their  deepest  needs.  For  a  long  time 
its  expression  was  predominantly  that  of  personal  confession  of  the  Christ,  of  prayer 
and  hymn  and  homily,  of  sacraments  and  martyrdoms,  of  ethical  instructions  elevated 
and  purified,  and  made  effective  by  the  teaching  of  the  cross  and  the  resurrection  of 
Jesus.  The  impulse  to  dogma  was  confession,  and  defence  of  such  confession,  of  the 
one  saving  name.  How  little  was  done  beyond  this  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  riot 
until  after  the  Council  of  Nicaea,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  325,  was  there  any 
pronounced  discussion  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  nor  till  much  later  any 
generally  recognized  formulation  of  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement. 

It  fell  out  at  last  that  theology  lost  the  true  conception  of  its  genesis  and 
function.     It  was  recognized  that  a  man  may  accept  all  the  dogmas  of  the  Church  arid 
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be  destitute  of  saving  faith,  but  it  was  not  understood  that  these  dogmas  themselves 
are  impossible  developments  of  religious  truths,  save  as  they  spring  from  religious 
life  and  are  one  aspect  of  it.  Divine  truth  is  the  life  of  God  in  the  human  spirit. 
If  a  dogma  is  not  ultimately  thus  verified  and  known,  it  is  not  known  at  all  in  its 
truth  and  power.     The  things  of  the  Spirit  are  spiritually-  discerned. 

Progressive  Orthodoxy  puts  stress  upon  character,  especially  in  the  forms  of 
uprightness  and  sacrifice.  Uprightness  includes  humility.  There  is  no  strength, 
even  of  an  archangel,  save  as  it  comes  from  God ;  and  something  beyond  this  grace  of 
sinless  spirits  is  in  the  consciousness  of  recovery  by  the  Holy  One  from  sin.  With 
such  rectitude  goes  ever  the  grace  of  sacrifice,  the  free  offering  of  itself  in  all  service 
to  men  of  a  soul  that  has  learned  its  own  true  nature  and  life  in  the  school  of  Christ, 
and  through  the  touch  of  the  Divine  love. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  plead  for  the  importance  of  truth  in  religion.  Without 
it  religion  becomes  an  enervating  sentimentality,  or  a  delusive  superstition.  The 
immediate  question  is.  How  this  truth  may  be  found  ?  Progressive  Orthodoxy  accepts 
as  the  sufficient  source  and  pledge  of  the  truth,  for  which  a  soul  conscious  of  sin  and 
guilt,  and  thirsting  for  righteousness,  craves  with  an  intensity  proportionate  to  its 
sense  of  need.  Him  whom  the  Apostles  preached  as  the  Eevealer  of  the  Father,  the 
Dispenser  of  the  Spirit,  the  Lord  and  Saviour  of  mankind  ;  and  it  is  constrained,  in 
the  interest  of  the  reality  of  this  manifestation  of  God  and  of  its  restoring  and 
unifying  power,  to  confess  His  true  Divinity.  But  it  would  adjust  its  conceptions  of 
this  truth,  and  its  dogmatic  forms,  to  God's  constant  revelation  of  Himself  "  in  His 
works  of  creation,  providence,  and  redemption,"  and  especially  in  that  religious  life 
which,  running  through  the  generations  with  increasing  power,  and  broader  than  any 
lines  of  creed,  or  ritual,  or  Christian  confession  even,  is  a  testimony,  in  human 
experience  and  history,  of  that  Spirit  who  searches  the  deep  things  of  God,  and 
witnesses  of  Him  in  every  soul. 

The  spirit  of  Progressive  Orthodoxy  may  be  illustrated  by  its  treatment  of  the 
personality  of  Jesus.  Its  theology  is  a  Christology,  though  not  in  the  ordinary  and 
more  technical  meaning  of  the  phrase.  Historical  criticism  never  was  more  busy 
with  this  problem  than  it  is  to-day.  It  has  brought  into  prominence  the  theological, 
the  metaphysical,  the  philosophical  elements,  in  part  extra  Christian,  which  enter,  it 
claims,  into  the  ancient  creeds.  Sometimes  it  puts  in  contrast  the  Christ  of  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  and  the  Christ  of  the  Nicene  symbol.  It  goes  back  of  the 
earlier  contention  that  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  Divinity  sprang  from  the  Logos 
doctrine  which  the  early  Greek  apologists  and  others  of  that  metaphysical  Hellenic 
race  derived  from  Philo  and  Plato.  The  same  commingling,  then  witnessed,  of 
philosophical  and  speculative  thought  with  Jesus'  practical  teaching  concerning  God 
and  the  righteousness  of  His  kingdom,  concerning  all  holy  living  and  sweet  and 
beneficent  piety,  and  love  to  men  and  the  one  Father  of  all,  appeared  within  the 
apostolic  age,  and  transformed  the  Man  of  Nazareth  into  a  pre-existent  Divinity  and 
a  mysterious  principle  of  Divine  revelation.  But  if  these  conclusions  be  accepted  in 
the  main,  the  question  stated  is  still  unanswered.  "  If,  as  is  admitted,  not  only  the 
early  Greek  Fathers,  but  the  early  disciples  and  the  Apostle  Paul,  to  use  an  ancient 
phrase,  '  theologized '  Christ,  the  interesting  problem  is  not  in  what  Eabbinical  orl 
Alexandrian  or  Platonic  forms  of  thought  this  occurred,  but  why  it  occurred  at  all, 
and  what  was  the  great  reality  behind  it  and  prompting  it  ?  What  connection  had  itj 
with  the  new  religious  life  which  had  come  into  the  world,  and  with  what  one  of  the : 
earliest  extra-canonical  Christian  writers  (Ep.  Barnabas)  calls  the  new  type  of 
character  ?  " 
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We  must  admit  that  in  Jesus  Christ  there  was  such  an  indwellmg  and  mani- 
festation of  the  very  nature  and  life  and  love  of  God  that  all  forms  of  speech  still 
prove  inadequate  which  do  not  confess,  as  did  the  early  Church,  His  unique  Sonship 
and  true  Divinit3\  The  Jesus  of  history  has  been,  as  it  were,  restored  to  us  in  His 
true  humanity.  But  the  manifest  and  manifested  life  of  God  in  Him  has  thereby 
only  come  out  into  clearer  view.  "  The  more  closely  men  have  studied  the  thought  and 
new  relationship  to  God,  which  seemingly  sprung,  from  Him,  the  clearer  and  more 
necessary  have  appeared  to  be  their  vital  connections,  and  the  more  inherently  and 
essentially  has  been  seen  to  be  involved  in  the  Christian  faith  the  doctrine  which  is 
implicit  in  the  earliest  symbols,  and  which,  as  need  was  thought  to  arise,  was  more 
definitely  and  fully  confessed."  But  this  dogmatic  process  ran  out  into  a  confusion  of 
faith  and  theology,  and  into  a  baneful  substitution  of  orthodoxy  for  piety.  Yet, 
nevertheless,  we  must  go  back  to  an  original  impulse  in  a  faith  which  held  as  its  most 
cherished  possession  a  true  and  unique  revelation  of  God  in  the  person  whom  it  made 
the  object  of  religious  trust.  Progressive  Orthodoxy  abides  by  the  doctrine  of  the 
Incarnation,  and  makes  it  central  and  controlling,  because  without  this  doctrine  the 
history  of  the  Christian  Church  and  the  Christian  religion  becomes  an  effect  without 
a  cause. 

Studying  Christian  life  and  thought  at  the  close  of  the  first  and  beginning  of  the 
second  century,  we  find  that  clear  and  definitely  stand  forth  the  new  knowledge  of  a 
universal  Fatherhood  assured  m  the  Son  of  His  love ;  the  new  rule  of  life  in  the 
commandment  of  love ;  the  new  sense  of  power  in  the  conviction  that  Christianity  is 
a  thing  of  greatness  through  its  Founder  and  Head ;  the  conscious  possession  of 
new  spiritual  gifts,  of  a  new  and  abiding  presence  of  the  Spirit  promised  and  sent 
by  the  risen  Lord ;  the  deep  and  solemn  sense  of  responsibility  to  Him  as  the  final 
and  universal  Judge ;  the  confident  access  through  Him  to  God  in  prayer  ;  the  faith 
that  His  sacrifice  had  won  for  the  whole  world  the  grace  of  repentance ;  the  calm 
assurance  of  a  profound  and  rich  peace  amid  all  earth's  turmoil  and  conflict ;  and 
the  exultation  in  victory  over  death. 

More  impressive  still  are  the  testimonies  of  action  and  sacrifice ;  and  the 
existence  of  the  Christian  society,  a  unique  fellowship  of  men  with  each  other,  ajid 
with  God,  in  the  new  name. 

In  the  three  centuries  following,  the  immediate  and  living  faith  of  the  Church  in 
its  Redeemer  and  Lord  is  confronted  with  innumerable  questionings,  both  from  within 
and  from  without.  Justin  Martyr  and  others  resort  to  the  Alexandrian  philosophy  for 
help  in  maintaining  the  Christian  cause.  Then  comes  discussion  of  the  Son's  person- 
ality, which  naturally  went  over  to  a  similar  discussion  of  the  work  of  the  Spirit. 
But  through  the  long,  intricate,  perplexed,  and  sometimes  tangled  history  there  is 
one  unbroken  and  infrangible  line  of  connection — one  steadfast  faith,  one  central 
principle.     It  is  that  of  trust  in  Christ  as  a  Divine  Redeemer. 

It  is  one  of  the  important  services  to  theology  rendered  by  Ritschl  and  his  school, 
that  God's  revelation  of  Himself  is  apprehended  more  than  it  has  been  as  a  Divine 
kingdom.  This  is  a  recurrence  to  the  original  Christian  point  of  view,  to  the 
testimony  of  Jesus.  It  is  in  accordance,  also,  with  the  general  scientific  method  of 
our  time,  which  proceeds  from  what  is  nearest  to  us,  and  verifiable  in  experience,  to 
what  is  more  remote. 

The  author's  conclusion  may  be  given  in  his  own  precise  words  :  "  I  esteem  it  to 
be  the  province  and  aim  of  Progressive  Orthodoxy,  holding  fast  to  the  Christian  faith 
in  the  line  of  development  I  have  tried  to  indicate.  Keep  to  that  point  of  view  which 
seems  to  me  for  a  Christian  theologian  to  be  central,  to  work  out  from  it  the  related 
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problems  of  anthropology,  soteriology,  and  eschatology.  In  the  light  of  Him  who  is 
the  Light  of  the  World  we  see  light.  It  was  the  joy  of  the  gentle  and  heroic  poet 
who  has  recently  been  taken  from  us,  and  who,  with  his  brother  poet  across  the  seas, 
has  voiced  the  spiritual  aspiration,  the  struggling  doubt,  the  conquering  faith  of  our 
century,  it  was  his  delight  to  watch  the  dawn,  and  he  died  in  the  dawn.  Progressive 
Orthodoxy,  I  trust,  has  this  characteristic :  its  face  is  towards  the  Sun  of  Eighteousness. 

"  'The  doubts  we  vainly  seek  to  solve, 
The  truths  we  know,  are  one  ; 
The  known  and  nameless  stars  revolve 
Around  the  Central  Sun.'" 
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F.  C.  Baur's  Teaching  and  Influence.  By  Drs.  Hilgenfeld  and  E.  Seyerlen, 
Jena  {ZeitscJir.  filr  Wissenscli.  Theologie,  1892.  No.  2). — On  June  21st  last,  the 
centenary  of  the  birth  of  Baur,  who  died  December  2nd,  1860,  Drs.  Hilgenfeld  and 
Seyerlen  gave  lectures  on  Baur's  work  as  the  founder  of  the  Tubingen  school.  The 
former  is  the  greatest,  almost  the  only,  living  representative  of  Baur's  chief  theories ; 
the  latter  studied  at  his  feet.  The  one  gives  an  able  summary  of  the  origin  and 
progress  of  Baur's  teaching,  such  as  only  one  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  subject 
could  give  ;  the  other  dwells  on  the  personal  character  of  the  great  teacher  ;  for  a 
great  teacher  Baur  was,  in  learning,  in  iron  industry,  in  speculative  genius,  in 
masterly  grasp  of  complex  details.  His  particular  theories  have  long  since  given 
place  to  others  equally  hypothetical ;  still,  their  influence,  if  only  in  provoking  inquiry 
and  reply,  has  been  immense.  He  has  dominated  the  subsequent  history  of  research 
as  none  but  a  great  genius  could. 

Baur,   it    is   remarked,  was '  essentially  a  child  of  the  eighteenth  century,   the 
century  of  Eationalism,  of  Semler  and  Kant,  who  led  up  to  the  philosophical  idealists, 
Schelling,  Hegel,  Fichte.    The  thought  which  Baur  made  the  pivot  of  his  explanation 
of  early  Christianity,  namely,  a  radical  Jewish  and  Pauline  dualism,  which  the  Book 
of  the  Acts   sought  to  reconcile,  was  originally  Semler's.     Semler  went  as  far  in 
negation  as  most  later  Eationalists.     To  him  the  canon  of  Scripture  was  a  hunu 
work,  tempered  by  Divine  inspiration ;  dogma,  a  perversion  of  genuine  Christianity^ 
"  His   gift   was   doubting,  questioning,  pulling  down,  though   not    without  limits.' 
Hilgenfeld  finds  the  strength  of  Eationalism  in  the  field  of  Biblical  and  historic^ 
theology,  as  well  as  in  the  history  of  dogma,  its  weakness  in   systematic  theology^ 
where,   however,   its   deficiency   was   supplied   bj^   the   philosophical    systems    jusi 
mentioned.     Here  there  were  strange  transformations.     Kant's  subjective  idealism 
passed  into  Fichte's  objective  idealism,  his  inaccessible  "thing  in  itself"  into  absolutaj 
knowledge.     "  Eeligion  appeared  as  an  essential  stage  in  the  development  of  spiril 
and   therefore   rational,    not   in   the    subjective   sense    of    Eationalism,   but   in   th« 
objective  one  of  a  revelation  of  the  Godhead,  but  not  a  revelation  outside  of  or  abova 
reason,  as  supernaturalism  asserted,  but  a  revelation  of  the  infinite  in  the  finite,  of 
Godhead  in  humanity.     The   mystery   of  a  Divine  revelation,  which  Eationalisi 
avoided  and   Supernaturalism  defended,  seemed  now  to  be  unveiled.     Just  in  th< 
dogma  of  all  church -dogmas,  in  the  Trinity  and  Incarnation,  this  philosophy  foun< 
ts  main  idea  of  the  infinite  entering  into  the  finite  and  returning  from  finitude,  oi 
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the  unity  of  the  infinite  and  finite  in  spirit."  Thus  the  gap  in  KationaUsm  was 
filled  up,  the  barrenest  side  of  Supernaturalism  replaced  by  a  more  fruitful  doctrine. 
Schleiermacher  led  the  reaction  from  these  visionary  speculations  to  more  practical 
views  of  Christ  and  Christianity.  The  feeling  of  absolute  dependence,  which  with 
him  constitutes  the  ground  of  religion,  is  one  in  which  the  philosophic  and  the 
ordinary  Christian  meet.  His  theology  is  only  a  transcript  of  common  Christian 
experience.  Schleiermacher  was  weak  in  that  historical  grasp  of  Christianity  which 
was  the  strength  of  Baur.  To  him  even  the  connection  of  the  New  with  the  Old 
Testament  was  comparatively  indifferent. 

Every  one  of  the  elements  just  enumerated  helped  to  determine  Baur's  life 
and  thought.  Hilgenfeld  divides  his  life  into  three  portions.  First,  up  to  the 
death  of  Schleiermacher  in  1834,  at  Blauberen,  and  then  at  Tubingen,  where  he  spent 
the  rest  of  his  life.  His  first  great  work,  published  in  1824  on  Symbolism  and 
Mythology  in  the  Nature  -  Religion  of  Antiquity,  was  thoroughly  characteristic, 
blending  philosophy  and  religion  in  a  striking  way.  He  ascribes  an  important  share 
in  this  attempt  to  settle  the  relation  of  heathen  religions  to  Christianity,  "  to  a  work 
which,  more  than  any  other,  makes  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  theology — Schleier- 
macher's  Christliclier  Glaube.'"  "  But  whilst  Schleiermacher  tried  to  separate  his 
doctrinal  teaching  from  religious  philosophy,  Baur  says,  '  That  construction  of 
Christian  faith  itself  was  only  possible  in  so  far  as  Christianity  was  considered  from 
the  standpoint  of  religious  philosophy.'  Baur  places  himself  decidedly  at  the  stand- 
point of  religious  philosophy,  which  is  inseparable  from  the  history  of  religion." 
"  Without  the  idea  of  religion  the  nature  of  particular  forms  of  religion  cannot  be 
understood  ;  and  how,  again,  can  the  principle  and  the  character  of  a  particular  form 
of  religion  be  rightly  apprehended,  unless  all  the  phenomena  of  the  same  kind  are 
considered  in  their  mutual  relations  ?  "  His  motto  was,  "  Apart  from  philosophy, 
history  to  me  remains  dumb  and  dead  for  ever."  In  some  essays  on  Gnosticism  Baur 
describes  Schleiermacher' s  theology  as  a  new  form  of  Gnosticism,  ideal  rationalism, 
comparing  Schleiermacher's  attitude  to  the  Old  Testament  with  that  of  Marcion. 
Schleiermacher  resented  the  comparison  and  charge  with  an  earnestness  which 
Hilgenfeld  regards  as  a  proof  that  the  shaft  had  gone  home.  Writings  on  the 
"Speaking  with  Tongues,"  "The  Christ-Party  in  Corinth,"  which  preluded  his 
peculiar  theory  of  early  Christianity,  "  ApoUonius  of  Tyana,"  the  Roman  controversy 
in  reply  to  his  colleague  Mohler,  belong  to  the  same  period.  All  are  written  on  a 
broad  scale,  and  with  the  same  faculty  of  insight.  "  His  field  of  inquiry  was  historical 
theology,  but  in  the  broadest  and  highest  sense.  However,  through  his  detailed 
inquiries,  he  never  lost  the  eye  for  the  universal,  the  spiritual  forces  in  the  individual 
phenomena,  for  the  whole  of  theology — nay,  for  the  idea  of  philosophy  in  general. 
As  a  religious  philosopher  he  was  not  a  systematiser,  like  Schleiermacher,  but  a 
historian.  As  such  he  guarded  himself  against  severing  Christianity  from  historical 
connection  with  the  Old  Testament  religion." 

The  second  period  of  his  life  was  the  one  marked  by  the  appearance  of  Strauss, 
who  was  a  disciple  at  once  of  Baur  and  Schleiermacher.  It  was  the  alarm  justly 
caused  by  Strauss's  extreme  views  which  prevented  Baur's  appointment  as  successor 
to  Schleiermacher  in  Berlin.  Strauss  repeated  the  charge  against  Schleiermacher, 
previously  made  by  Baur,  of  a  severance  between  the  ideal  and  the  historic  Christ, 
Strauss's  own  position  being  that  Christ  was  a  mere  idealization.  At  this  time 
appeared  Baur's  work,  The  Philosophy  of  the  Christian  Religion  in  its  Historical 
Development,  1835,  in  which  he  traced  the  course  of  thought  from  ancient  Gnosticism, 
through  Clement,  Jacob  Bohme,  Schelling,  Schleiermacher,  to  Hegel.     Other  works 
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of  his  were  on  New  Testament  criticism  against  Hengstenberg,  and  episcopacy  against 
Rothe.  His  Christian  Doctrine  of  Atonement,  1838,  conceives  the  subject  in  a  large 
way  as  the  abohtion,  in  Hegehan  phrase,  of  the  duahsm  of  the  finite  and  the  infinite. 
Erigena,  whose  pantheism  was  congenial  to  Baur,  Abelard,  Kant,  Hegel,  all  march 
across  the  scene.  In  1841-43  appeared  his  Christian  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity  and 
Atonement  in  their  Historical  Development,  in  three  volmnes.  The  conclusion  runs, 
*'  As  surely  as  the  idea  of  humanity  must  needs  be  realized,  and  as  surely  as  it  is  to 
be  found  in  the  unity  of  God  and  man,  so  surely  can  it  only  be  realized  by  its  entering 
into  the  thought  of  humanity  at  a  definite  point,  in  a  definite  individual."  "  Here," 
Hilgenfeld  writes,  "  the  ideal  is  not  entirely  cut  off  from  the  historical  Christ,  because 
the  idea  of  Divine  hmiianity  has  appeared  in  Jesus  in  historical  form." 

It  is  in  the  third  period  that  Baur  appears  as  the  head  of  a  distinct  school,  since 
known  as  the  Tubingen  school.  It  was  a  time  of  incessant  toil  and  incessant  conflict. 
The  titles  of  the  chief  works  of  this  period  indicate,  the  subjects.  The  Composition 
and  Character  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  1844  ;  Paul,  1845 ;  Critical  Investigations 
about  the  Canonical  Gospels,  1847.  The  Tiibingen  positions  have  been  long  since 
abandoned,  except  perhaps  by  Hilgenfeld,  who  himself  often  opposed  his  master, 
contending  that  he  went  too  far  in  rejecting  the  genuineness  of  some  New  Testament 
books  and  post-dating  others.  Eitschl  abandoned  Baur  in  1857  to  take  even  more 
negative  ground.  Ewald  declared  that  Baur  was  neither  a  Christian  nor  one  of  the 
better  heathen,  but  a  literary  Jew,  "that  plague  of  our  poor  Germany."  "To  sum 
up,"  Hilgenfeld  writes,  "  Baur's  distinctive  feature  is  the  historical  conception  of  the 
whole  of  scientific  theology.  The  place  of  dogmatics  as  the  chief  theological  science 
is  taken  by  the  history  of  Dogma,  on  which  Baur  wrote  a  stimulating  handbook. 
The  whole  of  exegetical  theology  is  historical.  The  writings  of  the  New  Testament 
are  historical  records.  They  were  called  historical,  not  in  the  sense  that  they  recount 
or  contain  pure  history,  but  that  they  present  the  history  of  primitive  Christianity. 
This  history  is  just  as  little  homogeneous  as  that  of  the  Reformation,  but  proceeds, 
like  all  true  history,  such  as  philosophy  and  the  Roman  Empire,  through  great 
antagonisms,  namely,  through  the  great  antagonism  of  the  primitive-apostolic  and  the 
Pauline  Christianity.  If  this  theory  is  not  exaggerated,  it  places  the  history  of 
primitive  Christianity  in  its  true  light.  The  spirit  of  primitive  Christianity  came 
with  rushmg  winds  and  fiery  tongues.  When  its  writings  are  arranged  in  the  order 
of  development,  they  certainly  appear  as  party-writings.  The  narratives  especially 
appear  as  tendency-writings."  With  all  respect  to  Hilgenfeld,  who,  as  we  have  said, 
does  not  hesitate  to  criticize  his  teacher,  while  holding  to  the  positions  just  indicated, 
Baur  was  as  much  an  idealist  as  a  historian ;  history  and  idea  are  mixed  up  inex- 
tricably in  his  writings.  He  sees  history  not  as  it  was,  but  as  he  thinks  it  must  have 
been.  Baur's  Church  History  is  not  the  least  of  his  works  ;  in  it  his  strength  and 
weakness  are  equally  conspicuous.  It  covers  the  entire  course  of  history.  Kurtz 
describes  it  as  marked  by  "  imperial  mastery  of  the  vast  mass  of  material  along  with 
keen  criticism  and  frequent  novelty  of  conception."  Some  of  his  works,  like  the 
lectures  on  New  Testament  Theology,  were  published  posthumously. 

The  personal  details  which  Dr.  Seyerlen  gives  of  Baur  as  a  teacher  and  a  man 
are  full  of  interest.  The  wide  range  of  his  lectures  has  been  already  intimated, — 
Church  History,  History  of  Dogma,  Theology  and  Exegesis  of  the  New  Testament. 
The  lectures  were  not  mere  excerpts  from  his  books,  but  freshly  written  for  the 
purpose,  constantly  receiving  new  accessions  of  thought  and  material,  laden  with  the 
fruit  of  the  newest  learning  and  yet  wonderfully  adapted  to  the  needs  of  beginners. 
Baur  read  closely  from  his  manuscript.     In  style  he  was  simple,  noble,  free  from 
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everything  artificial  and  affected,  forgetting,  losing  himself  m  the  greatness  of  his 
subject.  The  echoes  of  the  great  controversy  going  on  outside  were  often  heard  in 
the  class-room,  and  Hengstenberg's  works,  of  course,  came  in  for  a  great  deal  of 
sarcasm.  He  was  thoroughly  independent,  free,  manly,  courageous,  utterly  un- 
selfish, disdaining  to  seek  favours  even  for  his  friends  and  scholars.  "  No  one  knew 
as  he  did  how  to  permeate  the  detail  of  the  material  which  he  supplied  in  such 
abmidance  in  his  lectures,  with  thought,  and  to  set  in  a  clear  light  the  problems 
treated  of  and  the  general  points  of  view  involved  ;  no  one  could  sketch  so  clearly  the 
course  of  the  Church  and  its  dogma  as  a  whole,  in  its  different  stages  and  decisive 
turning-points  ;  no  one  finally  could  so  keenly  characterize  the  spirit  of  vast  periods, 
and  the  special  features  of  particular  sections  of  time,  as  he  did.  This  formed  the 
peculiar  charm  to  his  listeners,  and  the  uncommon  scientific  impulse  which  one 
carried  away  from  his  lectures.  In  them  he  gave  the  essence  of  his  published  works, 
but  in  a  new,  independent  form  adapted  to  his  hearers,  and  in  its  way  as  perfect  as 
the  printed  works."  That  he  made  great  demands  on  the  diligence  of  students  is 
matter  of  course.  To  earnest  students  he  was  a  wise  counsellor  and  true  friend, 
yielding  to  them  the  freedom  he  claimed  for  himself.  His  chief  aim  was  to  educate 
others  to  independence.  He  lived  for  theological  study,  never  interfering  in  outside 
questions.  "Nothing  was  farther  from  him  than  learned  obscurity,  the  desire  to 
shine,  to  make  a  sensation  and  get  himself  talked  about ;  of  this  weakness,  of  vanity 
and  mean  jealousy  no  trace  was  to  be  found  in  him.  His  soul  was  great,  filled  with 
a  noble  pride.  Therefore  he  never  sought  favour  ;  this  was  utterly  inconceivable  in 
him  ;  he  went  straight  forward,  following  only  his  scientific  conscience  ;  how  he  was 
regarded,  and  temptations  of  the  most  different  kinds  were  not  wanting,  did  not  come 
into  his  thoughts.  For  the  same  reason  he  disdained  to  form  a  school ;  this  lay  quite 
outside  his  nature,  and  would  have  been  simply  impossible  to  him.  Certainly  a  select 
circle  of  adherents  gathered  round  him,  who  built  on  the  ground  he  laid;  but  this 
was  quite  spontaneous,  the  direct  result  of  his  personality  and  the  scientific  principle 
he  represented." 

The  Learning  of  the  Boy  Jesus.  By  Jul.  Doderlein,  Pastor  at  Jochsberg, 
Bavaria  {Neue  Jalirh.  f.  deutsche  Theol.  vol.  1,  No.  4). — The  writer  truly  says,  "  The 
childhood  of  Jesus  is  the  chief  enigma  of  His  Incarnation."  Of  course  the  mystery  of 
the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  in  union  with  Divine  omniscience,  broods  over  the  whole 
of  Christ's  earthly  life,  but  in  the  childhood  it  comes  to  a  point,  and  forces  itself  on 
om-  attention.  The  writer  adds  another  to  the  many  attempts  to  solve  the  difiiculty. 
He  is,  it  is  safe  to  say,  as  little  successful  as  others  before  him  ;  but  every  earnest 
effort  of  the  kind  is  of  value,  if  only  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  out  the  true  nature  of 
the  problem. 

Most  attempts  hitherto  have  failed  because  they  have  sacrificed  one  or  other  of 
the  two  truths  which  are  to  be  held  fast.  Ancient  theology  said  with  Gerhard: 
Secundum  humanam  naturam  nescivit,  secundum  divinam  naturam  scivit ;  on  which 
it  is  remarked,  "  Such  knowledge  and  ignorance  of  the  same  subject  destroys  the 
unity  of  the  person ;  indeed,  it  seems  impossible,  because  contradicting  the  idea  of 
knowledge,  that  the  same  thinking  being  should  know  something  on  one  side  which 
he  does  not  know  on  the  other."  The  explanation  of  modern  Kenotists  like  Thomasius 
and  Frank  seems  equally  inadmissible,  namely,  that  the  Divine  knowledge  is  laid 
aside  or  becomes  passive  during  Christ's  earthly  life,  like  the  Divine  power  and 
presence,  or,  as  Frank  puts  it,  "  Christ  transformed  His  Divine  into  a  human  con- 
sciousness." Such  a  view  contradicts  both  the  Divine  nature  of  the  Son  and  the 
plain  statements  of  Scripture.     Dorner  remarks  that,  as  the  unchangeable  One,  God 
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can  least  of  all  renounce  His  knowledge.  Scripture  also  assumes  the  Son's  knowledge 
of  all  things,  as  in  the  names  of  Light,  Truth,  Life,  given  to  Him.  "  And  yet  we  read 
just  as  plainly  in  His  earthly  life,  again  and  again,  of  His  historical  development,  of 
growth  in  wisdom,  of  childlike  asking  and  learning  to  the  end.  How  can  this  be  ? 
How  can  He  learn  who  already  knows  all  things  ?  This  is  the  mysterious  question 
which  w^e  wish  to  solve  by  giving  a  clear  answer."     AVhat  is  the  answer  ? 

The  writer  distinguishes  between,  not  exactly  two  kinds,  but  two  means  of 
knowledge,  the  inner  one  of  reason  and  intuition,  the  outer  of  the  senses.  The  means 
at  the  command  of  the  spirit  for  receiving  into  itself  the  images  around  it,  i.e.,  for 
getting  knowledge,  are  two: — first,  "i^se?/ with  its  power  of  the  spirit  to  search  and 
see  into  the  ground  of  all  things  ;  secondly,  the  manifestation  of  its  nature  by  means 
of  its  senses,  open  to  the  world,  for  receiving  the  outward  forms  of  things,  from  which 
it  can  just  as  certainly  reason  to  the  hidden  gromid  behind  them  as  the  cause  of  all 
phenomena.  The  former  way  proceeds  from  within  outward,  the  latter  from  without 
inward  :  the  two  embrace  the  whole  field  of  knowledge,  the  depths  of  reason  and  the 
rich  contents  of  knowledge.  But  the  former  is  the  first,  most  spiritual,  divine  ;  the 
latter  the  secondary,  receptive,  and  therefore  thoroughly  human  way  for  reflecting  the 
truth  withm.  The  former  has  certainty  only  for  the  knowing  spirit  itself,  the  latter 
also  for  other  spirits  who  see  the  manifestation.  The  former  is  the  self-evident 
knowledge  of  conscience,  the  latter  the  knowledge  of  science  which  also  makes  others 
certain." 

A  critical  question  now  is.  Does  this  distinction  apply  to  God  ?  In  addition  to 
the  mode  of  knowledge  peculiar  to  pure  spirit,  has  He  also  this  second  mode 
belonging  to  us?  *'  Has  God,  beside  His  Spirit,  which  accompanies  all  life  from  the 
depths  of  the  beginning  to  the  summit  of  development,  also  another  means  of 
knowledge,  by  which  He,  in  His  own  eternal  life  and  in  the  life  of  His  creatures, 
penetrates  deeper  and  deeper  from  the  manifest  phenomenon  down  to  the  very  root 
of  the  movement,  receives  into  Himself  the  entire  fulness  of  the  developing  force,  and 
enjoys  the  satisfaction  of  His  desire  for  knowledge?  "  The  writer  answers,  Yes,  and" 
seeks  to  prove  this  supposition  of  a  twofold  knowledge  in  God  as  in  us  by  all  those 
passages  which  ascribe  organs  of  sense  to  God,  or  assume  them  ;  see  also  passages  like 
Gen.  i.  31,  xi.  5,  xix.  21  ;  Exod.  xxxi.  17.  "  Briefly,  the  entire  Scripture  distinguishes 
in  God  also  a  seeing  with  the  eyes,  and  therefore  a  knowing  with  the  senses  from  His 
knowing  in  the  Spirit."  There  is  no  need  to  point  out  the  consequences  and  diffi- 
culties of  such  a  view.  It  transfers  the  phenomena  of  Christ's  earthly  life,  and  of 
our  life,  to  the  Divine  nature  itself.  It  seems  to  give  a  literal  meaning  to  the 
passages  just  referred  to. 

The  application  is  as  follows.  The  Son  having  these  two  kinds  of  knowledge 
retains  the  first  and  higher  kind  in  His  Incarnation.  "  This  belongs  to  His  nature 
Son,  and  as  Lord  over  all.  If  He  knew  not  God  but  one  hour  as  His  Father  in  the 
Spirit,  He  would  no  longer  be  the  Son,  in  whom  the  Father  is  as  He  is  in  th( 
Father ;  the  Father  would  then  have  no  Son  and  the  world  no  Lord,  in  whom  if 
consists.  For  this  the  full  possession  of  His  Godhead  is  necessary.  But  Hii 
outward  knowledge  belongs  not  to  His  essential  nature,  but  only  to  its  manifestatioi 
and  unfolding.  The  latter  He  laid  aside  with  His  Divine  form  when  He  assumed 
Bervant-form,  therewith  renouncing  not  merely  the  brightness  of  His  glory,  but  alsc 
the  enjoyment  of  His  Divine  knowledge,  as  well  as  the  blessed  vision  of  God,  an( 
looking  on  the  world  with  His  eyes  of  flame.  Such  '  use '  of  His  omnipotence  H< 
exchanged  at  His  conception  for  the  weak,  languid  power  of  our  flesh  to  perceive 
God's  nearness  more  and  more  clearly,  to  feel  it  with  growing  force,  and  so  to  vieT 
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and  grasp  His  world  more  and  more  perfectly  as  a  work  of  His  eternal  love.  On 
this  side  of  His  knowledge,  from  without  inwardly,  alone  can  we  speak  of  a 
'  transforming  of  His  Divine  into  our  human  consciousness/  With  His  eternally 
clear  self-consciousness  as  God's  Son  and  Lord  of  the  world,  He  could  as  little  lose 
or  forget  Himself  as  God  can  deny  Himself.  In  this  exchange  of  His  blessed  seeing 
as  God  for  our  toilsome  seeking  in  the  flesh  we  have  perhaps  found  the  key,  which 
may  explain  and  render  evident  to  us  the  natural  and  yet  mysterious  learning  of  the 
Son  of  God  and  Son  of  Mar^-,  such  as  is  told  in  Scripture." 

In  the  early  scene  in  the  temple  the  two  elements  of  His  life  are  clearly  brought 
out.  He  learned  God's  will  by  searching  the  Scriptures,  just  as  we  do,  just  as  every 
child  may  do.  "  He  wished  to  learn  what  He  did  not  yet  know,  namely,  how  all 
God's  secret  things  are  to  be  learnt  by  human  means  from  Scripture  as  from  the 
works  of  creation ;  had  He  known  all  this  already.  His  hearing  would  have  been  idle, 
and  His  asking  mere  pretence."  Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  the  certainty  of  His  Divine 
consciousness  shines  out  just  as  strongly-.  He  is  surprised  that  His  mother  did  not 
know  that  He  would  be  fomid  among  His  Fatliefs  friends.  It  is  thus  apparent  that 
He  does  not  now  learn  for  the  first  time  that  He  is  God's  Child.  *'  Can  He  say  more 
plainly  that  He  has  ever  known  whose  Son  He  is,  than  by  saying  that  He  scarcely 
thinks  it  possible  that  any  one  who  knows  Him  from  a  child  up  does  not  know  this  ? 
Dare  any  one  then  say  that  He  did  not  know  before  who  He  was  ?  Truly,  His  spirit 
always  knew  that  He  was  the  Son  of  the  Father ;  if  this  is  said  nowhere  else,  it  is 
said  here.  Yet  He  must  learn  from  others,  nay,  learn  as  a  child  like  other  human 
children,  press  from  the  outer  to  the  inner,  reason  from  little  to  great,  learn  God's 
will  and  nature  from  His  word  and  work ;  this  learning  of  eternal  truth  from  its 
revelation  in  time  was  on  earth  the  new  task  of  His  life  in  the  flesh,  by  which  He 
was  to  cure  our  natural  blindness,  lead  our  thoughts  back  from  ourselves  to  God,  and 
turn  us  to  His  own  life  in  God."  "  In  the  desert  He  had  to  experience  and  feel 
hunger  and  iihirst,  the  impulse  of  vanity,  and  the  attraction  of  earthly  glory,  as  He 
did  not  know  it  before,  but  learned  to  conquer  all  by  the  word  of  Scripture;  in 
Gethsemane  He  learned  to  submit  His  own  will  to  God's  will  by  prayer  such  as  He 
had  never  uttered  before,  and  in  suffering  up  to  the  death  of  the  cross  He  learned  to 
keep  silence  before  God  by  patience  such  as  He  never  thought  of  before  ;  else  He 
could  not  have  cried  in  anguish  :  Why  hast  Thou  forsaken  Me  ?  " 

The  writer  argues  for  another  rendering  of  ev  roh  rod  irarpbs  /mov.  "  In  My  Father's 
house  "  is  not  correct ;  Christ  soon  leaves  the  temple.  "Business"  is  little  better. 
Vulgate,  in  iis,  quae  patris  mei  sunt.  Joseph  and  Mary  could  scarcely  have  been 
expected  to  understand  that  their  Child  had  special  work  to  do  for  God's  kingdom. 
Herr  Doderlein  proposes,  "  among  God's  servants  and  friends,  lovers  of  His  word." 
"Had  they  sought  Him  among  the  good,  they  would  not  have  needed  to  seek  long. 
Instead  of  this  they  sought  Him  ev  rots  a-vyyeveaiu  kuI  roh  yfojaToTs,  who  afterwards  tried 
to  cast  Him  down  from  the  hill,  and  therefore  even  then  would  talk  little  of  God's 
Word  ;  on  the  other  hand.  He  was  to  be  found  iu  rots  too  irarpds  fiov,  who  held  the 
office  of  the  Word,  and  as  such  gladly  listened  to  His  eager  questions." 

Two  grammatical  reasons  are  given  for  the  new  rendering.  First,  the  masculine 
has  the  first  claim,  so  to  speak,  on  the  rots,  which  is  formed  from  ol,  not  rd.  There 
is  no  mention  of  things  in  the  context.  In  Eom.  xii.  16  Luther  translates,  Condescend 
to  the  lowly  (A.V.,  men  of  low  estate;  K.Y.,  things  that  are  lowly;  marg.,  them). 
In  1  Cor.  xii.  6,  xv.  28,  Col.  iii.  11,  Trdura  eu  irdatu  =  "  all  things  in  all  men,"  not  "  all 
things  in  all  things."  In  ver.  44  no  one  would  render  iv  rots  yvcjarois  "  in  the  known 
places."     Again,  the  fie  at  the  end  of  the  clause  seems  to  be  antithetical  to  the. 
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beginning,  Among  those  of  My  Father  must  I  not  be  ?  Why  is  it  not  said,  M  /ac 
ftj/at  kv  T(^  rod  trarpos  fiov,  instead  of  iu  rois  rod  Trarpds  fxov  del  eXvai  jue?  In  John  ix.  4, 
the  Lord  Himself  says,  ejxk  Set  ipyd^eadat  ra  ?pya  toO  irifx^pavrbs  ixe.  "  Not  in  what  place, 
but  in  what  company  He  must  be,  the  anxious  ones  are  to  learn  once  for  all,  namely, 
where  He  will  be  well  treated,  with  God's  children.  Where  these  are  He  must  be, 
although  only  as  the  last  and  least,  as  in  Bethlehem  ;  this  is  suggested  by  tlie  modest 
fie  at  the  close :  where  men  speak  of  God,  I  shall  surely  be  found." 

The  Newly  Discovered  Fragments  of  Ancient  Jewish  and  Christian  Litera- 
ture. By  Dr.  Ed.  Bratke,  Bonn  {Theol.  Liter.  Blatt.,  Dec.  2nd  and  9th,  1892). — 
Dr.  Bratke  gives  a  brief  account  and  criticism  of  these  interesting  documents  discovered 
by  French  explorers  at  the  city  of  the  dead,  Akhmim,  the  ancient  Panoplis,  Upper 
Egypt,  in  the  winter  of  1886.  His  account  is  based  on  the  Memoires  published  by 
U.  Bouriant,  Director  of  the  French  Archaeological  Institute  at  Cairo.  The  manu- 
script consists  of  thirty-three  leaves.  The  characters  used  and  the  orthography 
suggest  a  date  between  the  eighth  and  the  twelfth  century,  not  earlier  than  the  one  or 
later  than  the  other.     The  manuscript  is  imperfect. 

The  first  page  contains  the  figure  of  a  Coptic  cross,  each  of  the  arms  of  which 
has  a  smaller  cross ;  on  the  right  and  left  is  a  Greek  Alpha  and  Omega. 

Pages  2  to  10  contain  a  portion  of  a  Gospel  describing  the  Lord's  Passion  from 
the  condemnation  by  Pilate  and  Herod,  and  His  Resurrection.  The  fragment  breaks 
off  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence  after  describing  the  appearing  of  the  angels  and  the 
distress  of  the  disciples.  The  last  words  show  that  Simon  Peter  was  the  writer. 
One  passage  says  of  the  Lord  on  the  cross  that  He  was  without  suffering — a  Docetic 
touch.  He  exclaims,  "  My  strength,  strength,  thou  hast  forsaken  me ;  and  when 
he  had  said  this,  he  was  taken  up."  The  burial,  setting  of  the  watch,  sealing  of  the 
stone,  and  the  resurrection  are  then  described  circumstantially.  Dr.  Bratke  reminds 
us  that  Origen  speaks  of  a  Gospel  according  to  Peter.  Eusebius  puts'  it  among  the 
writings  which  are  neither  canonical  nor  catholic,  and  at  the  head  of  the  gospels 
used  by  heretics.  He  also  preserves  the  statement  of  Serapion,  bishop  of  Antioch, 
to  the  effect  that  the  gospel  is  for  the  most  part  true,  but  contains  some  things  which 
show  Docetic  influence.  "To  the  picture,  which  we  have  formed  on  the  ground  of 
such  testimonies  of  the  apocryphal  Gospel  of  Peter,  corresponds  in  my  opinion  the 
matter  of  the  fragment  discovered.  And  since  Peter  without  doubt  figures  in  it  as 
narrator,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  we  have  before  us  a  considerable  fragment  of 
the  ancient  Petrine  Gospel.  Marks  of  an  earlier  age  or  greater  originality,  such  as 
the  canonical  Gospels  possess,  I  have  not  hitherto  been  able  to  find  in  it.  Bather,  it 
makes  on  me  the  impression  generally  of  a  legendary  enriching  and  embellishing  of 
the  canonical  life  of  Jesus.  That  this  revision  of  the  canonical  life  of  Jesus  was 
not  without  a  purpose  is  shown  by  the  Docetic  passage,  as  well  as  by  others  which 
speak  of  the  fasting  of  the  disciples,  an  evidence  of  the  author's  ascetic  inclinations. 
Apocryphal  presentations  of  the  evangelical  history  we  possess  already.  Whether 
the  new  one  will  really  advance  our  knowledge  of  primitive  Christianity,  will  appear 
on  more  exact  examination." 

Pages  11,  12  are  empty.  Pages  13  to  19  "  contain  a  considerable  fragment  of  an 
apocalypse,  whose  author,  however,  is  not  named.  The  contents  paint  in  realistic 
colours  the  happiness  of  the  blessed  and  the  sufferings  of  the  lost,  chiefly  the  latter. 
The  beginning  of  the  fragment  seems  to  be  treating  of  the  signs  of  the  end.  Though 
"  the  twelve  "  are  mentioned,  there  is  only  one  chief  speaker  who  converses  with  the 
Lord.     The  Lord  shows  His  disciples  the  abode  of  the  blessed — a  garden  of  perfumes 
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and  fruits.  Some  of  the  horrible  details  of  the  punishments  of  the  wicked  correspond 
with  those  of  an  old  Apocalypse  of  Peter  known  to  us  from  Clement  of  Alexandria  and 
other  sources,  and  one  striking  sentence,  quoted  by  Dr.  Bratke,  is  common  to  both. 
Although  that  Apocalypse  was  not  placed  on  a  level  with  the  prophetic  and  apostolic 
books,  it  was  highly  esteemed  and  treated  as  authentic.  Dr.  Bratke  does  not  think  it 
l)elongs  to  the  first  century.  "  In  these  circumstances  I  think  it  more  than  probable 
that  we  have  to  do  here  with  a  piece  of  the  old  Petrine  Apocalypse,  so  long  sought  in 
vain ;  and  the  fact  that  it  is  joined  to  a  fragment  of  Peter's  Gospel  can  only  confirm  the 
supposition."  •'  The  new  discovery  embraces  only  half  of  the  entire  Apocalypse,  and 
we  have  reason  to  suppose  that  the  citations  transmitted  to  us  by  Clemens  and 
r.Iacarius,  which  are  not  found  in  it,  belong  to  the  missing  half."  "  If  the  Church 
finally  removed  this  Apocalypse  from  the  circle  of  canonical  writings,  this  is  only  a 
})roof  to  us,  now  that  we  know  in  part  its  grotesque  contents,  that  it  did  not  lack  the 
necessary  Christian  tact." 

Page  20  is  blank.  On  page  21  to  66  are  "  two  pieces  of  the  Book  of  Enoch, 
embracing  together  the  first  thirty-two  chapters  with  some  gaps."  Time  will  be 
required  for  detailed  comparison  with  the  existing  Greek  fragments  and  with  the 
]']thiopic  Enoch.  So  far  as  at  present  appears,  the  manuscript  differs  considerably 
from  the  readings  preserved  in  Jude  and  Syncellus,  and  the  Ethiopic  version  was 
made  from  a  Greek  copy  which  corresponds  generally  but  not  entirely  to  the  new 
text.     This  result  seems  to  promise  considerable  gain  from  the  new  find. 

At  the  end  of  the  volume  a  piece  of  parchment  is  attached  to  the  inner  side  of 
the  leather  binding,  containing  in  uncial  characters  a  section  from  a  canonical 
Gospel.  Finally,  there  is  a  leaf,  also  written  in  uncials,  plainly  forming  a  fragment 
from  the  Acts  of  the  martyr  Julian,  who  is  little  known  to  us  from  other  quarters. 
••Can  it  be  by  accident  that  the  apocalyptic  pieces  mentioned  are  found  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  a  martyr  story  ?  " 

The  Biblical  Christ  the  Ground  of  our  Faith.  By  Dr.  Paul  Ewald, 
Vienna  {Neue  Kirchl.  Zeitschrift,  1892.  No.  12). — In  November  we  gave  the  salient 
points  in  Dr.  Herrmann's  essay.  The  Historical  Christ  the  Ground  of  our  Faith. 
The  change  of  designation  is  significant.  The  "  historical  "  Christ  of  the  Eitschlian 
school,  represented  by  Dr.  Herrmann,  is  the  Christ  of  the  synoptic  Gospels,  and 
these  again  reduced  by  critical  processes  ;  the  features  in  the  image  of  Christ  due  to 
John  and  Paul,  not  to  speak  of  Church  doctrine,  are  left  out  of  account,  or  only 
admitted  in  so  far  as  they  accord  with  the  synoptic  picture.  By  the  "  Biblical " 
('hrist  Dr.  Ewald  means  the  Christ  presented  in  all  these  records.  Dr.  Herrmann's 
essay  was  in  part  a  reply  to  a  publication  of  Dr.  Ewald's,  and  Dr.  Ewald's  again  is  in 
part  a  reply  to  the  essay  and  to  Dr.  Herrmann's  book.  We  omit,  however,  all  points 
of  personal  polemic,  interesting  and  instructive  as  these  often  are,  and  shall  only 
indicate  the  ground  which  evangelical  Lutherans  are  taking  up  in  opposition  to 
the  new  teaching  of  Ritschl's  school. 

The  motive  of  the  insistence  on  the  "  historical  Christ"  or  "  simple  man  Jesus  " 
is  to  remove  everything  which  "the  unredeemed"  ( ^=  unconverted)  "man  cannot 
bear."  The  "  offence,"  not  only  of  the  cross,  but  of  the  Resurrection,  real  Divinity, 
Miraculous  Birth,  and  Miracle  generally,  has  ceased.  Whether  the  "  unredeemed  " 
man  will  receive  what  is  left  is  exceedingly  doubtful.  Even  the  Eitschlian  image  of 
f'hrist  contains  elements  beyond  the  reach  of  the  natural  man.  "Even  Herrmann 
imposes  more  on  the  unredeemed  man  than  he  can  bear.  The  unredeemed  man, 
even  if  the  desire  after  God  has  arisen  in  him,  seeks,  first  of  all,  to  redeem  himself. 
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A  unique  Redeemer,  with  wonderful   claims — so   Herrmann   himself  describes  the 
'  historical '  Christ — does  not  stand  materially  nearer  the  unredeemed  man  than  the 
Divine-human  Mediator,  and  he  can  as  little  form  adequate  conceptions  of  Him  as  of 
a  Divine  Incarnation."     Nor  does  Dr.  Ewald  doubt  that  the  preaching  and  reception 
of  such  a  Christ  may  beget  real  faith  to  a  certain  extent ;  whether  such  assured  faith 
as  man  needs,  is  another  question.     It  is  a  curious  fact  that  writers  like  Herrmann  do 
not  object  to  Christians  receiving  those  higher  views  which  are  not  included  in  the 
"  historical  "  Christ,  which  would    scarcely  be  a  right  course  if   those  views  were 
utterly  wrong ;  still  this  is  not  necessary.     The  main  question,  however,  is  whether 
the  greatly-reduced  Christ  of  the  Eitschlian  theory  meets  human  needs.     On  this 
point  let  Dr.  Ewald  speak.     "  Nothing  avails  against  the  fact  of  sin  and  death  but  the 
fact  that  God  has  given  Himself  up  for  us  in  His  Son,  and  given  Himself  up  to  the 
point  of  death.     This  is  something  greater  than  if  He  showed  us  in  a  man  of  infinite 
love,  patience,  &c.,  how  He   can  love  in  general,  or,  to  speak  with  Herrmann,  that 
'  there  is  a  power  of  goodness  above  the  actual ' — this,  I  think,  is  clear.      I  set  little 
store  by  the  arguments  used  by  the  ancients  in  answering  the  question.  Why  did  God 
become  man  ?  when  they  spoke  of  a  harmonizing  of  love  and  justice,  &c. ;  for  here 
the  danger  is  scarcely  to  be  avoided  of  arbitrarily  applying  to  God  conceptions  taken 
from  other  spheres.     The  question,  it  seems  to  me,  must  first  of  all  be  turned  round. 
Why  did  God  become  man  /      And  the  answer  to  this  is,  Because  only  in  this  way  is 
the  demand  of  conscience  met,  only  thus  are  death  and  hell  overcome.     No  juristic 
theory  applied  to  God  influences  us  here,  but,  if  I  may  so  speak,  the  moral  feeling, 
mstinctive  in  man,  which  cannot  even  recognize  a  God  who  could  forgive  without  sacri- 
fice, without  judgment.    The  deeper  the  sense  of  sin,  the  keener  the  impression  of  the 
severity  of  God's  law  ;  the  greater  the  distance  from  a  holy  God,  the  more  imperious 
the  demand  of  conscience  for  an  expiation.     God  is  love  !     Yes,  but  in  such  moments 
I  lose  the  feeling  that  He  loves  me,  and  am  confronted  by  the  thought  of  His  holiness. 
I  see  the  abyss  of  my  sin,  my  sin  !      And  that  He  has  loved  others  in  Christ,  loved 
men  in  Him,  I  cannot  apply  to  myself  without  the  fact  of  the  atoning  death.    I  seem 
to  myself  an  exception,  the  chief  of  sinners,  because  I  see  my  sin,  my  sinfulness,  and 
have  no  such  excuse  as  I  might  make  for  others,  whose  hearts  are  not  open  to  me  as 
my  own.     I  need  Luther's  saying,  '  God  died,'  Paul's  '  Wlio  spared  not  His  own  Son,' 
in  order  to  be  sure  that  '  God  is  for  me.'     A  sacrifice  must  be  offered,  so  great  that  it 
towers  far  above  all  my  little  thoughts  and  great  doubts.     As  to  dogmatic  statements^ 
I  may  be  conscious  that  we  speak  and  think  in  anthropomorphisms,  and  I  may  allow 
that  what  for  us  is  a  temporal  act — Christ's  atoning  death — is  to  the  eternal  God  an 
act  outside  time.      Faith  has  no   need   of  statements   of  this  class,  which  are  for 
practised   thinkers  ;    but  it  cannot  dispense  with  the  fact  of   the  '  Divine-human ' 
Mediator  and  His  sa^'ing  death,  if  it  would  stand  on  the  ground  of  certainty." 

The  last  word  touches  the  question  which  both  Herrmann  and  Ewald  allow  is 
the  test  of  truth  on  this  subject.  The  former  says,  "  The  point  in  dispute  is  the  old 
question  of  the  Reformation  :  How  can  I  be  certain  that  I  have  a  gracious  God  '?  in  the 
Christian  Church  there  can  be  but  one  answer:  Through  Jesus  Christ."  The  latter 
writes,  "  How  does  Christ  become  the  ground  and  contents  of  faith  ?  How  can  we 
at  any  time  be  sure  of  having  Him  ?  or  better,  how  can  we  always  remain  sure  of 
having  Him  ?  If  I  can  give  no  answer  to  the  question,  I  am  rightly  condemned  by 
my  critic."  The  Ritschlian  answer  has  been  intimated — through  the  "  historical " 
Christ,  i.e.,  the  Christ  stripped  of  all  higher  attributes.  The  question  in  other  words 
is  as  to  the  origin  of  faith  and  of  the  certainty  of  salvation.  Ewald  answers,  "  There 
are  two  elements  which  co-operate  in  originating  faith  and  the  certainty  of  salvation. 
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The  impression  of  the  truly  historical,  biblical  Christ ;  and  the  religious  need  which 
leads  me  to  discern  and  seize,  as  an  undoubted  reality,  a  majesty  present  to  me,  the 
majesty  confronting  tne  in  the  form  of  a  fact  of  history.  But  how  do  these  two 
elements  work  ?  In  the  figure  of  Christ  there  meets  us  a  man  of  unsuUied  holiness 
and  withal  of  infinite  love,  infinite  pity,  a  friend  of  sinners  and  helper  of  the  lost ;  a 
man,  but  more  than  a  man,  namely.  One  who  comes  with  superhuman  claims  and 
powers,  who  knows  Himself  to  be,  and  professes  to  be,  God's  eternal  Son,  having 
entered  humanity  in  order  to  redeem  it.  One  who  ascribed  to  His  death  power  to  give 
life  to  men,  since  He  was  not  conscious  of  paying  in  death  the  tribute  of  humanity, 
but  by  His  death  gives  a  ransom  for  many  ;  a  man  who  declares  that  the  grave  will 
not  hold  Him,  that  He  will  rise  again,  that  He  will  come  again  to  judgment,  and  of 
whom  His  disciples  testify  that  He  actually  rose  again,  and  after  His  resurrection 
endowed  them  with  the  Holy  Spirit  and  miraculous  powers !  To  the  natural, 
self-satisfied  man  an  offence  and  stumbling-block,  an  unwelcome  riddle !  For 
whether  he  is  content  with  an  allegation  of  enthusiasm  or  not,  he  cannot,  in  presence 
of  that  incomparable  dignity,  calmness,  and  love,  with  a  good  conscience  resist  its 
impression.  It  is  very  different  with  the  man  whose  religious  need  has  been 
awakened  and  deepened  by  the  figure  of  the  Holy  and  Merciful  One.  He  sees  here 
before  him  what  he  needs,  what  alone  can  pacify  his  heart,  a  Divine-human 
Mediator,  in  harmonious  majesty,  an  eternal  High  Priest  and  Atoner ;  or,  if  these 
phrases  are  too  specifically  dogmatic.  One  in  whom  heaven  and  earth  are  knit 
together,  in  whom  God  has  humbled  Himself  in  unique,  wondrous  fashion,  and 
humbled  Himself  for  his  redemption.  And  this  wins  his  heart.  An  idea  which  he 
did  not  dare  to  conceive,  was  not  able  to  conceive,  has  here  become  reality  I  God, 
whom  he  thought  and  thinks  of  as  a  terrifying  hostile  power,  as  inexorable  law, 
presents  Himself  to  him  in  the  manifestation  of  Jesus  Christ  also  as  compassionate 
love.  '  Also,'  I  say  expressly,  for  on  this  all  depends.  The  impression  of  love  will 
not  and  cannot  extinguish  the  impression  of  terrifying  holiness  and  justice.  This 
the  conscience  itself,  which  acknowledges  the  right  of  the  legal  sentence,  will  not 
permit.  Nay,  still  more,  that  impression  is  deepened  by  the  figure  of  Christ,  His 
word  and  walk,  work  and  suffering.  But  we  are  met  by  the  unheard-of  fact,  that 
love  nevertheless  veils  and  shows  itself  in  the  life,  death,  and  rising  again  of  the  Lord 
of  glory.  The  Holy  One  as  Merciful,  the  Judge  as  Father — this  is  the  God  whom  we 
find  in  Jesus  Christ,  the  God  who  in  Christ,  the  eternal  Son,  became  man  for  our 
good  I  And  overpowered  by  this  our  heart  seizes  this  figure  as  reality  I  Here  I 
shall  find,  here  I  can  find,  here  I  have  found,  what  I  need ! 

"  We  do  not  then,  like  Herrmann,  say  to  the  unredeemed  or  doubting :  '  Ignore 
what  you  cannot  believe,  what  does  not  seem  to  you  undoubted  fact,  and  hold  to 
what  is  left ' ;  but  we  say :  Let  the  whole  Christ  act  upon  you,  and  you  will  learn 

what  you  have  in  Him I  would  rather  say  :  We  preach  the  whole  Christ,  not 

merely  because  we  thus  draw  near  to  the  '  historical  Christ,'  but  because  we  know 

that  only  the  whole  Christ  can  save  and  give  certainty The  certainty  of 

salvation  is  only  attained  when  the  ground  of  salvation,  the  whole  Christ,  is  seized." 
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The  Course  of  Eevelation  in  the  Old  Testament.  By  A.  Westphal  {Bevue 
Chretienne) . — The  school  of  independent  criticism,  of  which  Wellhausen  is  in 
Germany  one  of  the  most  brilliant  representatives,  would  have  us  believe  that  what 
we  are  in  the  habit  of  calling  the  economy  of  the  law  and  the;  economy  of  grace  are 
stages  of  a  continuous  progress  in  the  religious  thought  of  humanity.  It  is  remark- 
able that  the  traditional  opinion  of  the  Church  favours  the  same  idea — ^the  idea,  viz., 
that  the  history  of  the  chosen  people  was  like  the  path  of  the  righteous  on  which  the 
light  shines  with  increasing  brightness,  until  it  reaches  the  full  brilliance  of  noon-day. 
But  to  us  the  idea  of  a  progressive  revelation  which  found  its  full  expansion  in  Christ 
seems  contrary  to  the  facts  and  to  the  religious  teaching  of  the  Scriptures.  If  the 
religion  of  Israel  was  a  course  of  progress  from  darkness  to  light,  how  did  it  come 
about  that  it  ended  in  the  darkness  which  encountered  Him  who  was  the  Light  of  the 
World  ?  If  the  preceding  ages  had  prepared  for  the  coming  of  the  Saviour,  how  did 
it  happen  that  this  preparation  for  salvation  ended  in  the  rejection  of  salvation  by  the 
people  of  God  ?  The  explanation  of  this  enigma  is  found  in  a  truer  appreciation  of 
history  and  in  a  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  same  laws  govern  both  the  Old  and 
the  New  Covenants. 

The  Old  Testament  allows  us  to  trace  the  religious  history  of  the  people  of  Israel 
for  about  eight  hundred  years  of  their  existence.  What  do  we  find  if  we  take  a 
similar  period  in  the  history  of  the  Christian  Church  ?  At  the  beginning  we  find  the 
revelation  in  all  its  power  and  purity— the  gift  of  God  to  men  in  the  person  of  Him 
who  could  say,  "  He  that  hath  seen  Me  hath  seen  the  Father."  Then  comes  the 
apostolic  age.  That  is  to  say,  the  revelation  penetrates  into  human  society;  the 
human  conscience  yields  to  the  influence  of  the  Spirit.  We  have  the  beginning  of 
theology  and  the  founding  of  the  Church.  Pass  over  a  few  generations,  and  you  find 
that  the  integrity  of  the  revelation  has  been  infringed  upon  by  the  use  which  the 
Church  has  made  of  it.  The  temporal  power  of  the  Church  is  strong,  but  its  spiritual 
power  is  mortally  wounded.  The  Popes  of  the  middle  ages  and  the  emperors  of 
the  Holy  Eoman  Empire  would  have  regarded  the  humble  Son  of  Mary  with  feelings 
like  those  of  Caiaphas  and  Herod.  Three  similar  periods  are  discernible  in  the  history 
of  the  Old  Covenant. 

1.  Period  of  Eevelation.  God  reveals  Himself  to  the  fathers  of  His  people. 
He  speaks  from  Sinai,  and  His  words  resound  with  unequalled  majesty  in  the  most 
ancient  documents  of  the  religion  of  Israel.  The  two  first  evangelists,  as  we  may  call 
them,  of  this  revelation  are  the  Jehovist  and  the  Elohist.  The  former  of  these  was 
endowed  with  an  incomparable  literary  genius,  and  no  work  of  antiquity,  sacred  or ' 
secular,  surpasses  his  in  beauty.  He  is  not  only  a  historian  and  a  poet,  he  is  also  a 
philosopher  and  a  prophet,  whose  meditations,  fertilized  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  have 
given  to  the  world  the  great  principles  on  which,  as  on  granite  blocks,  the  whole  of 
revealed  religion  rests.  Among  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  the  only  one  who 
can  be  compared  with  him  for  cast  of  thought  and  vigour  of  expression  is  St.  Paul. 
And  just  as  this  Apostle  did  not  draw  the  doctrines  of  his  epistles  from  his  own  mind, 
but  taught  the  revelation  of  God  in  Jesus  Christ,  as"  he  had  received  it  from  the  Lord, 
so  the  Jehovist  in  relating  the  choice  of  Israel,  and  the  establishment  of  the  covenant 
at  Sinai,  indicates  clearly  the  unique  place  which  belongs  to  Moses  in  the  religious 
history  of  the  past.     He  is  a  son  of  the  people  of  whom  Moses  was  the  founder  ;  he 
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is  the  historian  of  the  rehgion  of  which  Moses,  the  friend  of  God,  was  the  revealer. 
The  one  great  docmnent  of  the  rehgious  revelation  given  to  the  chosen  people  is  fhe 
decalogue,  and  this  law  is  by  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  four  sources  of  the 
Pentateuch  declared  to  have  been  given  to  Moses  at  Sinai.  We  are  led  by  this 
testimony  to  regard  Moses  as  the  prophet  chosen  by  God  to  found  religion  among 
sinful  men.  Moses  is  the  founder  of  the  Old  Covenant  as  Jesus  is  of  the  New 
Covenant.  As  regards  the  race,  Jesus  is  the  second  Adam — the  perfect  Man ;  as 
regards  revelation.  He  is  the  second  Moses — the  giver  of  a  perfect  revelation. 

2.  Period  of  Assimilation.  The  history  of  Israel  is  that  of  the  perpetual  conflict 
between  the  witnesses  for  revealed  religion  and  the  stiff-necked  people  that  were  quite 
willing  to  be  protected  by  Jehovah,  but  indisposed  to  submit  to  His  rule.  The 
prophets  are  the  representatives  of  Jehovism,  that  is  to  say,  of  the  religion  revealed 
by  God.  Their  teaching  may  be  summed  up  in  the  words  of  Deuteronomy  :  "  Thou 
shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thine  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul,  and  with  all 
thy  might."  Repentance,  humility  before  God,  conversion,  and  a  holy  life  are  the 
foundations  of  the  religion  they  preached.  They  also  announced  the  coming  of  the 
Messiah,  and,  like  St.  Paul,  were  partakers  of  the  sufferings  of  Christ.  Many  modern 
critics  make  the  mistake  of  saying  that  the  moral  and  spiritual  contents  of  the 
religion  of  the  Hebrews  were  disengaged  from  other  elements  in  it,  and  brought  to 
light  by  the  prophets.  The  truth  is  that  the  substance  of  their  preaching  was  what 
Moses  had  received  from  God,  and  their  work  was  to  carry  home  to  the  hearts  of  the 
people  the  teaching  of  revelation.  The  decalogue,  which  sums  up  the  Mosaic 
revelation,  and  lays  down  the  conditions  of  communion  with  Jehovah,  says  nothing  of 
outward  ceremonies  of  worship  or  of  the  celebration  of  sacrifices.  Its  purpose  is  to 
lead  the  Israelite  to  true  religion,  the  religion  of  conscience,  the  religion  of  self- 
consecration,  which  is  the  first  and  essential  condition  of  all  worship  that  is 
acceptable  to  God.  The  prophets  built  on  the  foundation  laid  by  Moses ;  they 
saw  that  the  priesthood,  with  its  artificial  rites,  was  a  betrayal  of  the  Divine 
Covenant  and  a  return  to  idolatry.  Hence  they  inveigh  against  vain  practices  which 
appeal  to  the  outward  sight  and  to  the  imagination,  but  leave  the  heart  "imcir- 
cumcised."  In  proof  of  these  statements  we  refer  the  reader  to  many  well-known 
passages  in  the  writings  of  the  prophets  (Jer.  vii.  4,  viii.  8  et  seq.  ;  Isa.  i.  10  et  seq.  ; 
Micah  vi.  6  et  seq.;  Jer.  vii.  21  et  seq.}.  They  teach  that  the  only  worship  in  which 
Jehovah  takes  pleasure  is  that  which  brings  the  faithful  into  communion  with  God, 
and  which  is  manifested  in  a  life  wholly  renewed  by  the  feelings  of  contrition  for  sin 
and  of  faith  in  the  mercy  of  the  heavenly  Father. 

3.  Period  of  Deterioration.  Spiritual  religion  had,  at  the  close  of  the  preceding 
period,  reached  such  a  point  that  if  the  time  indicated  by  the  Divine  wisdom  for  the 
appearance  of  the  Messiah  had  come,  if  Jesus  had  appeared  to  the  group  that 
surrounded  the  second  Isaiah,  He  would  have  been  welcomed  and  understood.  But 
the  prophetic  movement  came  to  an  end.  Judaism  passed  under  other  influences ; 
and  so,  when  Christ  did  come,  a  forerunner  was  needed,  who  should  awaken  in  the 
hearts  of  men  the  long  silent  echoes  of  the  old  prophetic  exhortations  to  repentance. 
John  the  Baptist  was  taken  for  a  demoniac  (Matt.  xi.  18) ;  and  when  Jesus  began  to 
fulfil  the  law  and  the  prophecies,  the  anger  of  the  official  representatives  of  Jewish 
worship  was  excited  against  Him,  and  led  them  to  decide  upon  putting  Him  to  death. 
This  is  an  enigma  which  the  traditional  theology  leaves  unexplained.  The  trans- 
formation of  evangelical  Christianity  into  Roman  Catholicism,  however,  gives  an 
explanation ;  it  is  a  similar  phenomenon  to  the  change  from  Hebrew  spirituality  to 
the  Levitical  system  so  firmly  established  in  the  later  period  of  Jewish  history.     In 
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both  cases  it  is  impossible  to  assign  a  date  to  the  beginning  of  the  process  of  deteriora- 
tion. But  we  can  trace  up  to  the  exile  at  Babylon,  and  to  Ezekiel,  who  was  both 
priest  and  prophet,  the  origin  not  indeed  of  Judaism,  but  of  the  tendencies  which  were 
to  produce  it.  In  the  case  of  Jeremiah,  the  priest  gave  way  to  the  prophet ;  but  in 
the  case  of  Ezekiel,  the  instincts  of  the  priest  prevailed  over  the  spiritual  teaching 
of  the  prophet.  The  Jehovism  of  the  prophets  had  represented  God  as  accepting 
sacrifice  simplj'  as  an  expression  and  symbol  of  piety  of  heart.  In  the  legislation  of 
Ezekiel  Jehovah  demands  sacrifices.  Henceforth  sacrifices  had  an  objective  value ; 
religious  ceremonies  were  regarded  as  Divine  institutions,  independently  of  the 
dispositions  of  those  who  took  part  in  them.  Eighteousness  came  to  consist  in  a 
strict  observance  of  religious  duties.  From  the  day  that  the  Levitical  system  was 
organized,  spiritual  decay  set  in ;  the  scribe  took  the  place  of  the  prophet.  The 
religious  life  which  found  expression  in  the  latest  Psalms  came  to  be  utterly  separate 
from  the  official  worship,  and  found  refuge  in  the  hearts  of  individuals  here  and  there. 
So  that  in  the  time  of  Jesus  we  have  the  startling  contrast  between  the  thanksgiving 
of  Simeon  and  the  self-righteous  prayer  of  the  Pharisee,  who  congratulated  himself 
upon  not  being  a  sinner  like  other  men. 

Om-  hasty  sketch  of  the  religious  history  of  Israel  shows  us,  first,  God  revealing 
to  men  their  ruined  and  helpless  state,  and  making  His  will  known  to  Moses  ;  then 
the  prophets  convince  of  sin,  exhort  to  repentance,  and  foretell  the  coming  of  the 
Eedeemer  ;  and,  last  of  all,  the  priests,  by  ceremonial  practices,  by  mechanical 
absolution  of  sin,  and  the  performance  of  ritual  supposed  to  be  hi  itself  meritorious, 
obliterate  the  sense  of  guilt.  So  that  when  Jesus  comes  into  the  world  to  seek  and 
save  sinners,  He  finds  in  Moses'  seat  men  who  give  thanks  to  God  that  they  are 
utterly  free  from  sin !  Our  conclusion  is  that  both  the  Old  and  the  New  Covenants 
have  been  governed  by  the  same  laws,  and  that  in  both  we  find  the  same  periods  of 
revelation,  of  assimilation,  and  of  deterioration. 

How  Christian  Belief  is  Established.  By  G.  Fulliquet  {JLa  Vie  Chretienne). 
— The  subject  of  our  examination  is  a  very  restricted  one  :  it  is  that  of  the  method 
to  be  followed  in  the  formation  of  religious  belief.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  first  step 
to  be  taken  is  to  appeal  to  conscience,  understanding  by  that  term  simply  the  sense 
of  moral  obligation.  It  is  necessary  that  a  man  should  have  his  attention  directed  to 
the  fact  that  he  is  conscious  of  being  under  obligation — to  the  authority  which 
conscience  exercises,  and  to  the  control  which  it  should  have  of  his  conduct.  It 
appears  to  me  that  this  is  the  only  true  preparation  for  faith  in  Jesus  and  for 
acceptance  of  Christianity.  The  preacher  finds  in  the  moral  condition  of  those  who 
hear  him,  and  in  their  daily  experiences,  many  points  of  connection  with  the 
exhortations  he  addresses  to  them.  If  we  examine  into  the  nature  of  conscience  we 
find  two  elements  in  it.  The  first  is  that  the  obligation  it  imposes  is  absolute  ;  and 
the  only  explanation  of  this  fact  is  that  it  proceeds  from  God,  the  Absolute  Being. 
The  second  element  is  that  it  summons  to  holiness  :  it  urges  us  with  unvarying 
insistence  to  do  what  we  judge  to  be  right,  and  thus  convinces  us  that  the  God  from 
whom  it  comes  is  also  a  Holy  Being.  And  the  fact  that  man  so  often  defies  the 
Divine  will,  and  sets  at  nought  the  Divine  authority,  is  a  proof  at  once  of  his 
sinfulness  and  of  God's  long-suffering. 

The  difference  between  those  who  are  attentive  to  the  voice  of  conscience 
and  those  who  shut  their  ears  to  it  becomes  at  once  apparent  when  they  are  brought 
in  contact  with  Jesus.  It  is  then  manifest  that  there  are  intimate  and  deep  relations 
between  the  fact  of  moral  obligation  and  the  unique  personality  of  the  Saviour.  Let 
a  man  be  in  the  habit  of  neglecting  conscience,  and  he  will  be  found  to  be  unable  to 
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recognize  the  exceptional  character  and  claims  of  Jesus ;  let  him  be  impressed  with 
the  value  and  importance  of  moral  obligation,  and  he  will,  in  the  most  natural  way, 
be  brought  into  relations  of  love  and  obedience  to  the  Kedeemer.  From  the  trust  in 
Him,  which  will  instantly  spring  up,  will  come  the  desire  to  have  a  knowledge  of 
those  special  experiences  of  which  Jesus  speaks — those  experiences  of  repentance, 
conversion,  and  regeneration  which  can  scarcely  be  known  apart  from  His  influence. 
Belief  does  not  precede,  it  follows  these  experiences.  When  a  man  comes  to  know 
Jesus  Christ,  and  places  his  trust  in  Him,  he  seeks  not  to  reason  out  a  scheme  of 
doctrine,  or  a  chain  of  beliefs,  but,  above  all,  to  pass  through  the  moral  and  religious 
experiences  which  the  Bible  describes,  and  of  which  the  Holy  Spirit  is  the  author. 
Then  if  he  concern  himself  with  defining  his  belief  in  exact  terms,  he  gives 
intellectual  expression  to  the  experiences  which  he  owes  to  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Over  against  this  method,  which  some  think  dangerous,  we  have  that  which 
appeals  to  the  inspired  words  of  Holy  Scripture,  and  draws  from  them  intellectual 
formulae  to  be  accepted  by  all  who  would  be  reckoned  believers.  A  fatal  objection  to 
this  method  is  that  many  diverse  and  contradictory  doctrines  are  drawn  from  the 
Scriptures  by  different  inquirers  ;  and  that  consequently  we  need  not  only  an  in- 
fallible text,  but  also  an  infallible  interpretation  of  it.  It  is  only  the  Eoman 
Catholic  Church  that  claims  to  supply  the  latter.  Surely  a  method  which  begins 
by  abolishing  freedom  of  thought,  and  by  imposing  rigid,  mechanical  formuhe  upon 
the  mind,  is  self-condemned. 

For  my  own  part,  I  accept  the  miraculous  conception  of  Jesus,  His  pre- 
existence,  and  His  voluntary  humiliation  in  laying  aside  His  glory  to  be  clothed 
with  our  nature.  I  hold  these  doctrines  as  true,  and  their  opposites  to  be  false  ; 
and  yet  I  would  prefer  a  man  who  in  the  exercise  of  his  liberty  and  responsibility 
rejected  them,  to  one  who,  from  submission  to  external  authority,  accepted  them 
without  understanding  them,  and  virtually  without  believing  them.  The  reason 
is  that  these  beliefs,  which  to  me  express  the  truth,  are  not  indispensable  to  my 
salvation ;  I  can  present  myself  before  God,  and  pray  to  Him,  without  first  of  all 
reminding  Him  that  I  accept  the  miraculous  conception,  and  the  other  doctrines 
mentioned.  A  prayer,  indeed,  that  began  in  that  way  would  bear  a  suspicious 
resemblance  to  that  of  the  Pharisee.  I  believe  that  acceptance  of  these  doctrines 
is  the  natural  and  logical  consequence  of  the  moral  fact  of  salvation,  and  not  a 
%ine  qua  non  condition  of  it.  I  do  not  presume  to  forbid  the  Holy  Spirit  to  exercise 
His  influence  upon  the  man  who  denies,  even  energetically,  these  articles  of  belief. 
I  desire  that  under  the  influence  of  that  Spirit  he  should  imdergo  a  change  of  heart, 
and  I  expect  that  in  consequence  of  this  a  change  will  afterwards  pass  over  his 
thoughts.  Not,  indeed,  that  the  Holy  Spirit  imparts  infallible  intellectual  knowledge 
to  those  whom  He  enlightens ;  the  heart  and  will  are  the  seat  of  His  operations,  and 
not  the  intellect.  Divergences  of  thought  are  inevitable ;  we  must  expect  that  this 
will  be  so,  and  not  be  alarmed  at  it.  But  we  have  no  right  to  refuse  the  title  of 
Christian  and  brother,  or  to  debar  from  the  Church  any  one  who  bears  upon  him  the 
seal  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

According  to  the  method  above  described  the  Christian  will  examine  the  truth  of 
the  doctrines  presented  to  him  in  the  Bible  in  the  light  of  his  personal  religious 
experience,  and  of  the  knowledge  he  possesses.  In  the  majority  of  cases  the 
Christian  will  recognize  what  responds  to  his  faith,  and  will  henceforth  retain  it  with 
a  firm  hold.  He  will  feel  himself  bound,  not  to  deny,  but  merely  to  suspend  his 
belief  in  cases  where  he  finds  himself  unable  to  discern  the  truth  of  matters,  and  to 
wait  for  the  further  light  which  comes  from  riper  experience.     Our  method  leaves 
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professional  theologians  to  discuss  dogmatic  systems,  for  the  exposition  of  which 
special  knowledge  and  scientific  modes  of  reasoning  are  needed ;  but  it  allows  the 
Christian  thinker  to  point  out  the  way  by  which  he  himself  has  arrived  at  certainty 
in  matters  of  belief. 
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Two  Epistles  to  the  Philippians.  By  Prof.  Daniel  Volter. — Although  this 
critical  study  is  written  in  German,  it  comes  under  the  head  of  Dutch  thought^ 
inasmuch  as  it  is  the  work  of  the  Professor  of  New  Testament  Exegesis  in  the 
University  of  Amsterdam,  and  is  published  in  the  Theologisch  Tijdschrift,  of  which 
it  occupies  sixty-five  pages.  The  design  of  the  writer  is  to  show  that  the  canonical 
Epistle  to  the  Philippians  is  made  up  of  two  separate  letters,  only  one  of  which  is  of 
I*auline  origin. 

He  begins  by  pointing  out  that  the  attacks  upon  the  genuineness  of  this  Epistle, 
which  were  begun  by  Baur  and  his  followers,  and  continued  by  Hinsch,  and  more 
especially  by  Hoekstra,  have  of  late  been  .following  a  retrograde  tendency.  It  would 
seem  as  if  the  apologetical  labours  of  Hilgenfeld  and  of  P.  W.  Schmidt  had  succeeded 
in  exorcising  the  spirits  of  criticism  and  in  securing  for  the  Epistle  a  place  among  the 
admittedly  genuine  Pauline  writings.  To  this  state  of  affairs  the  latest  works  on  the 
subject  are  a  speaking  testimony.  For  the  recent  expositions  of  Franke  and  Lipsius 
take  for  granted  the  genuineness  of  the  Epistle  in  its  entirety,  and  even  Briickner 
considers  that  only  a  few  minor  concessions  to  criticism  are  necessary  in  order  to 
leave  him  free  to  maintain  with  all  the  more  confidence  the  authenticity  of  the  main 
body  of  the  Epistle. 

To  neither  party  can  Volter  ally  himself.  As  the  Epistle  stands  he  can  neither 
declare  it  to  be  genuine  nor  spurious.  He  thinks  that  its  antagonists  are  too  ready 
to  meet  its  apologists  half  way,  and  thus  to  lighten  the  work  of  defence.  On  the 
other  hand,  its  defenders  appear  to  him  to  treat  too  lightly  many  of  the  doubtful 
points  that  arise  before  them.  They  fail  to  apprehend  the  difficulties  of  the  Epistle 
with  sufficient  acuteness,  or  they  explain  them  away  by  accommodating  but 
illegitimate  dialectics.  Both  parties — assailants  and  defenders — have  also  common 
failings.  They  appeal  to  the  chief  Epistles  of  Paul  as  to  a  certain  fixed  quantity, 
whereas  they  are  not  this  in  the  eyes  of  Volter,  who  holds  them  all  to  be  more  or  less 
diluted  with  interpolations.  Again,  both  parties  have  unduly  neglected  the  question 
of  the  composition  of  the  Epistle.  This  is  a  point  of  the  greatest  importance,  for  the 
attentive  and  impartial  reader  is  impressed  by  the  fact  that  in  this  Epistle  he  has  to 
deal  with  a  mmiber  of  disconnected  sections  which  require  to  be  carefully  set  in 
order  if  the  context  from  which  they  have  been  torn  is  to  be  again  restored.  This 
want  of  order  and  coherence  was  long  ago  recognized,  although  it  seems  to- 
occasion  no  difficulty  to  modern  exegesis,  which  has  always  a  soothing  word  at  hand 
when  such  difficulties  are  raised. 

In  his  inquiry  into  the  composition  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians  Volter 
starts  from  the  section  forming  chapters  iii.  1 — iv.  9.  In  the  last  part  of  this  section, 
that  is  in  iv.  1-9,  we  have  apparently  a  termination  in  the  form  of  closing  exhorta- 
tions, such  as  we  are  accustomed  to  find  at  the  end  of  a  letter.  Thereafter  nothing 
more  can  be  looked  for  except  perhaps  a  few  salutations.     Nevertheless  there  follows 
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in  iv.  10-20  a  by  no  means  insignificant  section  in  which  Paul  proclaims  to  the 
Philippians  his  thankful  joy  at  the  gift  which  they  had  sent  him  by  Epaphroditus,  and 
also  takes  the  opportunity  of  commemorating  the  earlier  assistance  which  he  had 
received  from  them,  and  at  the  same  time  gives  expression  to  the  sense  in  which  such 
gifts  are  welcome  to  him,  and  of  the  way  in  which  he  finds  them  helpful.  With 
this  section  the  Epistle  ends,  and  verses  19  and  20,  with  the  benediction  and  doxology, 
give  it  the  character  of  a  conclusion.  Two  conclusions  thus  follow  each  other.  In 
order  to  explain  this  striking  fact  one  might  urge  that  the  Apostle,  after  concluding 
his  letter  with  iv.  1-9,  recollected  that  he  had  not  yet  thanked  the  Philippians  for 
their  gift,  and  that  he  must  still  overtake  that  duty.  Such  an  explanation  being 
obviously  unsatisfactory,  it  seems  more  probable  that  the  section  iv.  10-20  did  not 
originally  follow  iv.  9  at  all,  but  rather  had  its  place  after  ii.  30.  In  the  section 
ii.  19-30,  after  Paul  has  expressed  his  intention  of  speedily  sending  Timothy  to  the 
Philippians,  and  of  soon  coming  himself,  he  speaks  of  the  return  of  the  ambassador 
of  the  Philippians  who  had  brought  their  gift  to  him.  While  Paul  in  ver.  29  com- 
mends Epaphroditus  to  the  cordial  reception  of  the  Philippians,  in  ver.  30  he 
proceeds  to  speak  of  the  support  which  the  Philippians  had  extended  to  himself 
through  Epaphroditus.  What  is  more  natural  than  that  his  thanks  for  their  gift 
should  immediately  follow  ?  In  fact,  the  section  iv.  10-20,  which  follows  somewhat 
awkwardly  after  iv.  9,  appears  to  be  quite  in  its  proper  place  when  put  after  ii.  30. 
The  character  of  the  portion  iv.  10-20  is  in  complete  harmony  with  ii.  19-30.  In 
particular,  ii.  30  appropriately  leads  over  to  iv.  10,  and  iv.  10  follows  in  quite  a 
natural  manner  upon  ii.  30. 

But  the  question  immediately  arises,  How  are  iii.  1  ff.  to  be  dealt  with  ?  Is  it 
possible  to  remove  them  from  the  place  they  now  occupy  to  make  room  for  iv.  10  ff.  ? 
Volter's  view  of  the  matter  is  that  the  two  divisions  of  the  Epistle  thus  indicated  are 
of  totally  different  character.  Between  them  there  exists  no  sort  of  connection  of 
thought,  and  the  phrase  in  iii.  1*  "  Finally,  mj^  brethren,  rejoice  in  the  Lord,"  is 
nothing  more  than  a  stopgap  with  which  some  one  has  sought  to  fill  up  the  yawning 
chasm  between  the  two  divergent  sections.  From  this  aspect  of  the  case  it  follows 
that  the  two  sections  belong  to  two  different  letters  altogether. 

Proceeding  on  this  assumption  to  rearrange  the  contents  of  the  Epistle,  the  net 
result  at  which  Volter  arrives  is  that  in  the  canonical  Epistle  to  the  Philippians  there 
are  two  distinct  letters,  the  component  parts  of  which  have  been  somewhat  pro- 
miscuously mixed  up.  To  the  one  letter  are  to  be  allotted  i.  12-26,  ii.  17-30, 
iv.  10-20,  and  to  the  other  i.  27 — ii.  16,  iii.  1^^ — iv.  9.  It  still  remains  to  decide  in  what 
way  the  remaining  verses  are  related  to  these  two  letters — especially  the  introduction 
in  i.  3-11.  Here,  again,  Volter  sees  the  coming  together  of  two  disconnected  portions, 
namely,  3-7  and  8-11,  and  in  these  he  discovers  introductions  to  the  two  letters  which 
he  has  extracted  from,  the  one  Epistle.  Verses  3-7  are  a  satisfactory  introduction 
to  the  letter  beginning  with  i.  12  and  ending  with  iv.  20.  In  like  manner,  vers.  8-11 
form  a  suitable  introduction  to  the  letter,  beginning  with  i.  27  and  ending  with  iv.  9. 
The  word  "  For,"  with  which  ver.  8  begins,  indicates  that  something  else  must  have 
preceded  which  no  longer  exists,  and  which  cannot  now  be  traced. 

It  now  only  remains  to  deal  with  the  address  and  greeting  in  i.  1,  2,  and  with  the 
concluding  verses  in  iv.  21-23.  Traces  are  not  wanting  which  indicate  that  these 
verses  as  they  now  stand  did  not  flow  from  one  source.  In  particular,  the  words 
"  with  the  bishops  and  deacons  "  give  occasion  for  the  suspicion  that  they  were  added 
later,  probably  at  a  time  when  a  church  organization  was  being  contended  for,  in 
which  the  appointment   of  bishops  and  deacons  was  a  distinctive  feature  (cf.  the 
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"Teaching  of  the  Twelve  Apostles,"  chap.  xv.).  The  mention  of  these  in  the 
address  would  serve  the  purpose  of  making  it  appear  that  this  kind  of  church 
organization  had  already  been  recognized  and  esteemed  by  the  Apostle  Paul.  Two 
parts  of  diverse  origin  are  thus  discovered  by  Volter  in  i.  1,  2,  but  he  finds  some 
difficulty  in  apportioning  them  to  the  two  letters  contained  in  the  Epistle,  and  is 
inclined  to  think  that,  dropping  the  words  "  with  the  bishops  and  deacons,"  each  of 
the'  letters  may  have  had  the  same  introduction,  especially  as  the  introductions  are 
practically  the  same  in  most  of  the  Pauline  Epistles. 

Finally,  there  comes  the  apportioning  of  iv.  21-23,  which  again  divide  themselves 
into  two  sections — the  salutation  in  ver.  21  being  assigned  to  the  letter  beginning 
with  i.  3-7,  and  the  other  in  ver.  22  being  allotted  to  the  letter  beginning  with  i.  8-11. 
The  closing  benediction  in  ver.  23  may  belong  to  either,  or  to  both,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  introductory  greeting.  In  order  to  complete  this  reconstruction  of  the  Epistle,  it 
only  remains  to  eliminate  two  additional  interpolations  which  have  been  inserted  by 
some  later  hand.  These  are  found  in  i.  IS-IS'',  and  in  ii.  21,  which  verses  accordingly 
fall  to  be  deleted.  The  ultimate  results  of  Volter's  critical  study  may  now  be 
tabulated  thus : — 

First  Letter.  \ 

i.  3-7 ;  i.  12-14 ;  i.  18^-26  ;  ii.  17-30 ;  iv.  10-21 

Second  Letter. 
i.  8-11 ;  i.  27-30;  ii.  1-16;  iii.  ^-21;  iv.  1-9;  iv.  22     j 

"With  respect  to  the  authenticity  of  the  first  letter  Volter  is  of  opinion  that  it 
bears  the  stamp  of  genuineness  on  every  line.  It  is  of  too  personal  a  character  to  be 
the  work  of  a  forger.  It  presents  no  trace  of  fabrication  or  bias,  and  the  narrative  is 
plain,  simple,  and  trustworthy.  It  is  otherwise  with  the  second  letter.  This,  like  the 
first,  has  a  character  of  its  own.  The  personal  element  is  kept  in  the  background, 
while  the  doctrinal  and  hortatory  elements  are  made  prominent.  The  one  is,  in  a 
sense,  complementary  of  the  other  ;  but  when  the  question  of  authenticity  is  raised, 
Volter  unhesitatingly  denies  the  Pauline  authorship  of  the  second  letter.  He  founds 
his  judgment  on  a  lengthy  series  of  considerations  which  cannot  even  be  indicated 
here  ;  but,  taking  one  thing  with  another,  he  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the  letter 
is  undoubtedly  spurious,  and  that  the  author  was  not  Paul,  but  a  later  writer  who 
wrote  under  the  Apostle's  name.  As  to  the  period  of  its  composition,  it  seems 
evident  that  it  arose  in  a  time  of  contending  for  the  faith,  when  the  Church  was 
undergoing  persecution  and  suffering  for  the  faith's  sake.  The  time  of  Trajan  is  thus 
the  earliest  date  at  which  the  letter  is  likely  to  have  been  written.  But  if  regard  be 
had  to  the  probability  that  in  this  letter  the  Eoman  Clement,  whose  death  may  be 
placed  at  the  end  of  the  first  century,  is  brought  into  unhistorical  relations  to  the 
Apostle  Paul,  to  Caesar's  household,  and  to  the  then  Church  of  Philippi,  in  that  case 
the  letter  must  be  relegated  to  the  time  of  Hadrian. 

The  Essenes  as  Depicted  by  Josephus.  By  Dr.  C.  Tideman  {Theologisch 
Tijdschrift,  November,  1892). — This  is  another  specimen  of  the  methods  of  modern 
Dutch  criticism  as  applied  to  ancient  writings,  whether  sacred  or  profane.  The 
results  are  mostly  negative  ;  but,  so  long  as  they  are  sought  after  in  a  strictly 
scientific  spirit  and  with  an  honest  regard  to  truth,  they  cannot  fail  to  be  instructive. 

According  to  Dr.  Tideman,  who  has  for  many  years  devoted  attention  to  the 
subject,  the  significance  of  Essene  doctrine  is  still  an  unsettled  question.  For  the 
most  part,  this  Jewish  sect  has  been  looked  upon  as  a  middle  state  between  Judaism 
and  Christianity.     Holtzmann  and  Keim  called  it  a  disposition  of  mind  which  had 
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been  formed  under  the  influence  of  Pythagoreanism.  Dutch  writers  have  maintained 
that  in  the  teaching  of  the  Essenes  the  Pharisaic  principle  of  the  withdrawal  of  the 
pore  from  the  world  had  found  its  latest  application  among  the  Jews.  Hilgenfeld 
was  probably  alone  in  the  opinion  that  the  Essenes,  once  the  offspring  of  the 
Apocalyptic  tendency,  appeared  in  the  end  to  become  Persian  or  Buddhist  magicians. 

The  oldest  source  of  our  knowledge  of  the  Essenes  seems  to  be  Philo,  who 
describes  the  Essenes  of  Palestine  and  of  Egypt.  The  latter — the  Therapeut(B — are 
sketched  in  the  treatise,  De  vita  contemplativa,  which,  however,  has  been  described 
by  Kuenen  as  a  romance  written  in  Philo's  name  by  a  later  writer,  apparently  in  the 
third  century  of  our  era,  who  here  portrays  his  ideal  of  an  ascetic  life  in  the  form  of 
a  colony  of  Jewish  anchorites.  There  still  remains  Philo's  testimony  concerning  the 
Palestinian  Essenes  in  the  treatise,  Quod  omnis  probus  liber.  But  this  whole 
treatise  was  declared  by  Frankel,  as  early  as  1854,  to  be  spurious;  while  Oort  is 
inclined  to  think  that,  although  somewhat  coloured,  it  nevertheless  contains  a 
narrative  based  on  actual  fact.  In  any  case,  it  is  of  more  value  than  the  fragment 
preserved  by  Eusebius.  But  to  the  paragraphs  relating  to  the  Essenes  grave 
objections  have  been  taken  by  R.  Ohle,  whose  arguments  were  declared  to  be 
"clinching"  by  a  no  less  competent  authority  than  Kuenen.  Accordingly,  if  Ohle's 
statements  are  assented  to,  the  descriptions  by  Josephus  become  the  earliest  source 
of  our  knowledge  of  Essene  doctrine. 

Before  proceeding  to  test  the  observations  of  Josephus,  it  is  necessary  to  allude 
to  his  use  of  the  name  'Eaarjvos  in  general.  Hitherto,  the  search  has  been  vain  for  the 
Hebrew  word  represented  by  these  Greek  letters.  Even  Professor  Oort  thinks  that 
the  etymology  of  the  word  is  hopelessly  obscure.  But  so  long  as  help  is  not  sought 
from  Josephus  himself  there  is  room  for  endless  guessing.  Now  in  his  description  of 
besieged  Jerusalem,  Josephus  mentions  a  ttuXi?  'Effaripcav.  This  can  be  no  other  than 
the  old  gate  (riDt^in  '^V'^'j  twice  mentioned  in  Nehemiah.  The  word  ]^l  thus  points 
to  what  was  old  in  the  institutions  of  Judaism.  It  is  known  that  the  different 
opinions  prevalent  in  post-Exilian  Judaism  started  from  the  longing  to  maintain  the 
law  and  to  secure  the  separation  of  Israel  as  a  chosen  people.  Even  the  extreme 
party  of  the  Zealots,  or  those  of  Judas  the  Gaulonite,  still  stood,  in  the  matter  of 
religion,  upon  the  Pharisaic  basis.  If,  for  the  moment,  his  more  extended  remarks 
regarding  the  sect  of  the  Essenes  are  left  out  of  count,  Pharisaism  as  described  by 
Josephus  had  to  some  extent  departed  from  its  ancient  strictness.  While  the 
Essenes  were  staunch  fatalists  as  regards  the  doctrine  of  predestination,  the 
Pharisees  allowed  some  scope  for  human  freedom.  The  doctrine  of  the  Essenes 
thus  coincided  with  the  oldest  form  of  Pharisaic  piety,  and  as  it  kept  itself  free  from 
aU  contact  with  political  life,  it,  as  a  matter  of  course,  slowly  died  out. 

If  this  view  of  their  characteristics  is  correct,  it  will  be  possible  to  judge  whether 
the  description  of  individual  Essenes  in  the  works  of  Josephus  corresponds  with  it  or 
not.  Josephus  refers  to  one  Judas,  of  the  sect  of  the  Essenes,  who  gathered  round 
him  a  circle  of  followers  in  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  and  taught  them  the  art  of 
foretelling  things  to  come.  At  this  period,  therefore  (106  B.C.),  an  Essene  was  not  a 
person  who  was  prevented  from  entering  the  temple.  Menahem  was  an  Essene  who 
had  saluted  Herod  when  a  schoolboy  as  the  future  king  of  the  Jews,  and  who  at  a 
later  period,  when  Herod  had  actually  become  king,  was  consulted  by  him  as  to  the 
probable  length  of  his  reign.  If  this  is  the  same  Menahem  who  figures  in  Talmudical 
tradition,  he  was  a  genuine  representative  of  the  ancient  piety,  and  certainly  did 
not  belong  to  a  sect  who  sought  to  free  the  young  from  a  world  of  wickedness. 
An   Essene   named    Simon   is   mentioned   who,   in    the    year   6   A.D.,   arose   under 
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Archelaeus  as  an  interpreter  of  dreams.  John  the  Essene  became  a  general  in  the 
Jewish  army,  and  was  slain  at  the  attack  upon  Ascalon.  In  his  person  an  Essene 
thus  belonged  to  the  Zealots,  and  was  a  man  of  the  old  stamp  who  was  ready  to 
maintain  the  sacredness  of  Israel  with  the  sword. 

When  Josephus  noted  these  particulars  in  his  Antiquities,  he  promised  to 
discourse  more  fully  on  the  subject  at  another  time.  His  Wars  of  the  Jews,  which 
contains  very  full  details  regarding  the  Essenes,  was  written  some  twenty  years 
earlier  than  the  Antiquities.  So  the  more  extended  description  promised  by 
Josephus  can  be  nothing  else  than  what  we  now  find  in  the  eighteenth  book  of  the 
Antiquities.  Hence  it  becomes  doubtful  if  what  we  now  read  in  these  two  books  can 
reallj^  be  the  work  of  Josephus  at  all.  The  earliest  description  of  the  Essenes  as  a 
party  is  found  in  the  treatise  on  the  Jewish  wars.  At  the  very  commencement  we 
read  the  curious  statement  that  the  Essenes  were  Jews  by  birth,  which  implies  the 
possibility  of  a  Jewish  sect  composed  of  persons  who  were  not  Jews.  It  is  further 
asserted  that  they  had  greater  affection  for  one  another  than  the  other  sects.  The 
party  thus  appears  to  have  cut  itself  off  from  the  Jewish  community,  which  is 
further  evidenced  by  the  assertion  that  candidates  for  admission  to  the  sect  werej 
subjected  to  a  period  of  probation  extending  over  three  years.  This  whole  descriptioi 
is,  in  fact,  a  eulogy  of  the  Essenes ;  and  a  eulogy  by  Josephus  of  a  sect  who  had  beei 
driven  from  the  temple  is  incredible.  Josephus  set  great  importance  upon  th« 
temple  as  the  visible  surety  of  the  unity  and  sacredness  of  Israel.  The  writer  of  this 
eulogy  and  Josephus  cannot  be  one  and  the  same  person.  Josephus  knew  thq,^ 
Essenes,  whose  peculiarity  was  that  they  were  sterner  fatalists  than  the  Pharisees  o| 
Sadducees,  that  they  set  up  as  prophets,  and  finally  allied  themselves  with  the 
Zealots.  Moreover,  this  description  of  the  sect  is  full  of  words  and  expression^] 
which  are  altogether  foreign  to  the  vocabulary  of  Josephus,  and  remind  one  of  th< 
terms  in  use  among  the  Greek  religious  fraternities  or  among  the  Christians* 
Besides  that  many  of  the  usages  and  experiences  ascribed  to  the  Essenes  rec£ 
those  of  Christianity — such  as  the  holy  supper,  baptism,  persecution,  and  martyrdom^ 
The  hand  of  an  interpolator  is  seen  in  the  whole  treatment  of  the  sect,  and  especiallyj 
when  he  states  that  the  Essenes  were  forced  by  the  Eomans  to  eat  uncommon  food,] 
he  shows  that  he  cannot  have  been  Josephus. 

And  so  it  coimes  about  that  much  of  the  information  regarding  the  Essenes  to  hi 
found  in  the  Wars  of  Josephus  may,  after  all,  be  the  interpolations  of  a  later  writer  j 
and  suspicion  is  thereby  cast  on  what  is  reported  of  them  by  Porphyry,  Plinj^  an( 
Hippolytus,  who  all,  more  or  less,  follow  Josephus  in  their  descriptions.  Whateve]!^ 
the  actual  facts  may  turn  out  to  be,  Dr.  Tideman  desiderates  further  inquiry,  bein^ 
convinced  that  in  the  domain  of  knowledge  dies  diem  docet,  and  that  truth  must 
the  end  prevail. 

The  Progress  of  Teutonic  Mythology.  By  Dr.  B.  Symons  (Jaarhock  de 
Bijks-Universiteit  te  Groningen,  1891-92). — It  is  the  custom  in  the  Dutch  Universi-* 
ties  for  the  Eector  to  deliver,  at  the  opening  of  each  session,  an  address  upon  som« 
subject  to  which  he  has  devoted  special  attention.  These  addresses  frequently  tak< 
the  form  of  summaries  of  recent  results  in  particular  departments  of  study,  or 
critical  estimates  of  the  present  position  of  certain  disputed  questions,  and  many 
them  are  consequently  of  considerable  value.  The  address  delivered  at  the  openi 
of  tlie  current  university  session  at  Groningen  is  devoted  to  a  survey  of  the  progress 
made,  in  the  nineteenth  century,  in  the  study  of  Teutonic  mythology. 

After  glancing  at  the  different   definitions  of  the  term  mythology,  and  at  the 
period  and  manner  of  myth-formation,  Dr.  Symons  proceeds  to  say  that  ewery  onej 
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who  has  thought  or  written  upon  mythology,  from  the  earliest  Greek  philosophers 
down  to  Max  Miiller,  Mannhardt,  and  Gruppe,  is  agreed  that  myths  require  to  be 
explained.  All  are  ready  to  admit  that  a  myth  does  not  mean  what  it  appears  to 
mean ;  but  the  CEdipus  has  not  yet  arrived  who  has  satisfactorily  solved  the  riddle. 
In  these  circumstances  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  history  of  mythological 
studies  does  not  in  all  respects  yield  a  comforting  picture.  Still,  the  history  of  the 
development  of  mythological  science  has  other  interests  for  us  than  the  purely 
pathological.  It  teaches  avoidance  of  the  misconceptions  on  which  earlier  theories 
have  been  stranded,  and  opens  up  the  prospect  of  a  better  future.  The  new  day- 
break already  begins  to  show  itself ;  and  the  Germanist  may  point  with  satisfaction 
to  the  fact  that  Teutonic  mythology  even  more  than  her  sisters  has  known  how  to 
protect  herself  from  fantastic  inroads,  and,  earlier  than  they,  has  learned  to  regard 
the  mj'th  as  a  product  of  historical  development  which  demands  an  exact  historical 
investigation,  and  must  not  be  torn  from  the  place  to  which  tradition  has  assigned  it. 

Antiquity  has  endeavoured  to  solve  the  problem  in  two  different  ways — the 
aUegorical  or  symbolical,  and  what  has  come  to  be  called  the  euhemeristic.  Against 
the  former  it  is  nowadays  idle  to  wage  war.  No  one  capable  of  judging  will  deny 
that  myth  is  just  as  little  allegory  as  it  is  mutilated  history.  It  is  a  curious  instance 
of  the  tenacity  of  traditions  handed  down  from  classical  antiquity  that  two  theories, 
so  untrue  and  so  hollow  in  themselves,  should  have  found  supporters  in  modern  times. 
One  cannot  refrain  from  smiling  when  he  sees  that  two  of  the  greatest  minds  of 
contemporary  England — the  "  Grand  Old  Man  "  and  the  powerful  thinker  Herbert 
Spencer — pay  homage  to  the  much-abused  but  apparently  attractive  euhemerism. 
(iladstone  discovers  in  the  Greek  mythology  an  obscured  image  of  the  sacred  history 
of  the  Jews ;  and  as  regards  Spencer,  the  great  prophet  of  "  ancestor- worship,' 
while  no  one  will  confuse  with  the  follies  of  euhemerism  his  well-known  theory 
that  religion  has  sprung  from  the  veneration  of  the  dead,  still,  when  he  tries  to 
find  in  the  existence  of  men,  called  respectively  Sunshine  and  Storm,  the  genesis 
of  a  myth  of  the  bright  sunshine  followed  by  a  dark  tempest,  it  is  not  unnatural 
to  imagine  that  it  is  Herodotus  rather  than  Spencer  who  is  speaking.  The  death 
knell  of  euhemerism  has,  then,  not  yet  been  sounded,  and  in  justice  it  must  be 
recognized  that  a  wholesome  warning  is  to  be  drawn  by  mythologists  from  the 
tenacious  life  of  this  method — a  warning  which  has  been  expressed  by  Max  Miiller^ 
liimself  no  admirer  of  euhemerism,  in  these  words :  "  Those  who  analyse  ancient 
myths  ought,  therefore,  to  be  prepared  for  this  historical  or  irrational  element,  and 
ought  not  to  suppose  that  everything  which  has  a  mythical  appearance  is  thoroughly 
mythical  or  purely  ideal."  ^  The  other  method,  on  the  contrary,  which  antiquity 
has  transmitted  to  us,  namely,  the  symbolical  or  allegorical,  if  it  is  not  now  entirely 
forgotten,  it  is  at  any  rate  banished  for  good  from  science.  Its  last  prominent  repre- 
sentative was  Creuzer,  whose  Symholik  und  Mythologie  der  alien  Volher  (1810-12) 
contains  the  pure  essence  of  the  cream  of  romanticism. 

The  scientific  treatment  of  mythology  dates  from  the  years  1825  and  1835.  In 
the  former  year  Karl  Otfried  Miiller  published  his  Prolegomena,  zu  einer  wissen- 
schaftlichen  Mythologie,  and  in  the  latter  was  issued  a  work  of  a  very  different  kind 
— Jacob  Grimm's  Deutsche  Mythologie.  It  is  always  a  pleasure  to  speak  of  Grimm. 
Not  only  was  he  the  founder  of  Germanic  philology  and  archaeology,  but  he  was  a  man 
of  great  originality  of  mind  as  well  as  of  learning  and  industry.  He  took  the  decisive 
step  of  no  longer  regarding  myths  as  the  product  of  conscious  speculation,  but  as 
creations  of  the  popular  mind  disposed  to  imagination,  and  seeking  expression  in 
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metaphor.  But  inexorable  criticism  has  long  ago  begun  to  pull  down  the  stately 
structure  of  the  Deutsche  Mythologie.  The  chief  complaint  which  progressing 
knowledge  has  brought  against  Grimm  is  that  he  has  neither  gone  into  nor  answered 
with  sufficient  calmness  the  cardinal  question :  What  can  we  know  of  Teutonic 
mythology  ?  Features  ascribed  by  Grimm  to  heathen  antiquity  have  by  continued 
research  been  discovered  to  have  had  their  origin  in  Christian  symbolism.  Poetical 
personifications,  metaphors  from  the  brain  of  some  mediaeval  poet,  were  for  him 
faded  reminiscences  from  the  world  of  Teutonic  deities.  But  although  nearly  half  of 
the  Mytliologie  must  now  be  discarded,  the  imperishable  historical  value  of  the  work 
is  not  thereby  diminished.  The  only  drawback  has  been  that  his  followers  instead  of 
carefully  revising  his  work  where  revision  was  necessary,  have  rather  exaggerated 
his  failings,  and,  what  is  worse,  have  popularized  them. 

From  Grimm's  school  two  scholars  have  sprung  who,  while  at  first  faithfully 
following  the  track  of  the  master,  speedily  struck  out  new  paths  of  their  own.  These 
are,  Adalbert  Kuhn,  the  founder  of  comparative  mythology,  and  Wilhelm  Schwartz, 
one  of  the  first  representatives  of  the  anthropological  tendency  in  the  study  of  myths. 
If  Kuhn  is  the  actual  author  of  the  comparative  method,  its  most  influential  defender 
has  been  Max  Mtiller,  whose  brilliant  essay  on  Comparative  Mythology,  of  1856,  and 
subsequent  articles,  were  extremely  well  adapted  to  gain  adherents  to  the  new 
science.  The  agreement  between  the  two  schools  was,  it  is  true,  not  perfect ;  for 
while  Kuhn  and  his  followers  (Schwartz  and  J.  Darmesteter,  for  example)  sought  the 
starting-point  of  mythical  ideas  largely  in  the  changing  phenomena  of  wind  and 
clouds,  in  the  drama  of  the  storm,  and  the  strife  between  light  and  darkness,  Max 
Miiller,  on  the  other  hand  (and  especially  Sir  George  W.  Cox) ,  brought  them,  for  the 
most  part,  into  relation  with  the  sun  and  the  morning  twilight.  A  very  striking 
element  in  the  method  of  the  comparative  mythologists  is  the  importance  which  they 
ascribe  to  language  in  the  origin  of  myths,  properly  so-called.  The  origin  of  the 
myth,  according  to  Max  Mtiller  and  Kuhn,  is  language  itself ;  mythology  is  an  old 
form  of  language  ;  attributes  ascribed  to  natural  phenomena  become  by  metai^hora 
independent  mythical  figures  ;  polyonymy  and  homonymy  are  the  most  powerfid  of 
myth-creating  factors.  But,  unfortunately,  the  linguistic  science  of  the  comparative 
mythologists  is  not  the  linguistic  science  of  the  comparative  grammarians.  Max 
Miiller  once  wittily  called  mythology  "  a  disease  of  language  "  ;  but  one  is  inclined  in 
turn  to  brand  the  method  of  the  comparative  mythologists  as  "  a  disease  of  the 
science  of  languEige."  As  to  the  importance  of  Sanskrit  and  the  Vedas,  a  younger 
school  of  specialists,  at  the  head  of  which  stands  the  French  scholar,  A.  Bergaigne, 
has  seriously  weakened  the  confidence  hitherto  placed  in  the  traditional  opinion  that 
in  the  Rig-Veda  there  lay  concealed  a  world  of  original,  unaffected,  intelligible 
mythology.  Even  in  the  oldest  portions  of  this  "  real  Theogony  of  the  Aryan  races," 
theological  scholarship  and  priestly  quibbling  play  a  prominent  part.  Then,  again, 
the  great  difference  between  the  original  significance  of  the  myths  and  their  historical 
development  among  the  peoples  who  had  received  them  from  primitive  times  has 
been  too  much  overlooked  by  the  comparative  school.  And,  further,  it  is  scarcely 
conceivable  that  the  contemplation  of  nature  should  have  so  completely  occupied  the 
attention  of  primaeval  man  that  he  had  neither  eye  nor  ear  for  the  life  and  suffering 
of  the  world  of  himaan  beings  around  him.  The  net  gain  which  comparative  myth- 
ology has  yielded  may  be  summed  up  in  a  single  sentence.  A  primitive  veneration 
of  the  powers  of  nature  is  one  of  the  bases — we  have  no  right  to  say  the  basis — of  the 
religions  and  mythologies  of  the  Indo-German  peoples.  In  truth,  even  this  modest 
result  is  no  longer  undisputed.     At  all  events,  one  of  the  youngest  and  acutest  of 
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mythologists,  Otto  Gnippe,  in  his  reforming  zeal,  makes  a  tabula  rasa  of  the  whole 
theory.  And  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  common  names  in  the  Indo-German 
languages  for  the  heavens,  the  mornmg  twilight,  the  sun,  the  moon,  fire,  wind,  and 
the  clouds  do  not,  as  yet,  afford  a  proof  that  these  natural  phenomena  in  early  times 
enjoyed  Divine  adoration. 

Against  this  view  W.  Schwartz  had,  as  early  as  1850,  lifted  up  his  voice  in  a 
praiseworthy  work  entitled  Der  lieutige  Volksglaube  und  das  alte  Heidenthum. 
Unprejudiced  observation  of  the  living  popular  belief  of  the  North  German  peasants 
led  him  to  a  discovery  of  the  utmost  importance  for  the  further  progress  of 
mythology.  In  many  customs  that  are  still  in  use,  in  many  sayings  that  are  still 
current  among  the  people,  there  are  not,  as  Grimm  thought,  preserved  the  occasional 
dregs  of  a  richer  and  inWy  developed  mythology,  but  rather  the  germs  and  elements 
from  which  all  mythology  has  been  formed.  Thus  conceived,  mythology  becomes  a 
sub-division  of  anthropology,  and  its  chief  object  is  to  make  the  concurrent  march  of 
myth-formation  apparent  by  observations  among  the  most  divergent  of  uncivilized 
peoples. 

The  happy  thought  of  Schwartz  was  not  worked  out  by  him  in  his  later  works 
with  the  desired  caution.  Even  he  strayed  all  too  speedily  into  a  phantastic 
labyrinth  of  naturalistic  expositions.  The  anthropological  method  first  became 
fruitful  for  Teutonic  mythology  when  united  with  the  strictly  philological  criticism  of 
the  sources  which,  following  in  the  footsteps  of  Lachmann,  was  principally  demanded, 
inculcated,  and  put  into  practice  by  Karl  Miillenhoff  in  a  series  of  brilliant  papers 
Wilhelm  Mannhardt  (1831-80)  opened,  on  this  basis,  a  new  era  in  the  treatment 
of  mythology.  The  perseverance  and  disinterested  devotion  with  which  this 
remarkable  man  dedicated  his  whole  life  to  mythological  research  awaken  genuine 
admiration,  all  the  more  that  his  life  was  a  continual  struggle  with  oppressing 
material  cares,  and  with  bodily  suffering  which  dragged  him  to  a  premature  grave. 

In  his  early  writings  a  faithful  follower  of  the  comparative  school,  Mannhardt 
soon  learned  to  free  himself  from  its  errors  under  the  alternating  influence  of  Tylor 
and  Miillenhoff.  While  others  were  praising  his  Germanische  Mythen  (1858)  as  a 
standard  work,  he  had  himself  the  moral  courage  to  characterize  its  results  as 
"mistaken,  anticipated,  or  fi-agmentary."  He  recognized  that  mythological  studies 
must  seek  their  starting-point  in  manners  and  customs,  not  in  the  artificial  systems 
to  be  found  in  recondite  sources,  to  say  nothing  of  sagas  and  stories  interlarded  with 
foreign  influences.  While  he  thus,  so  far,  builds  upon  the  foundation  already  laid  by 
Schwartz,  he  unites  with  it  the  indispensable  philological  criticism.  He  endeavours 
to  pursue  historically  the  primitive  remains  of  the  oldest  popular  tradition  in  their 
regular  transformation  and  re-formation,  and  seeks  by  a  methodical  comparison  of 
the  parallel  myths  of  other  peoples  to  furnish  the  proof  that  mythical  ideas  have 
sprung  from  the  same  root  among  different  peoples  with  striking  uniformity.  In 
particular,  Mannhardt  set  before  himself  the  task  of  investigating  the  mythical 
customs  connected  with  agriculture.  Definite  questions  were  scattered  by  him  aU 
over  Em-ope  in  hundreds  of  thousands  of  copies,  and  were  answered  by  competent 
persons.  Kepeated  journeys,  and  the  interrogation  of  the  Danish,  Austrian,  and 
French  prisoners,  which  the  wars  of  1864  to  1870  brought  to  his  residence  at  Dantzig, 
served  for  the  completion  of  the  material  which  now  finds  a  resting-place  in  the 
library  at  Berlin.  The  elaboration  of  this  formidable  mass  of  popular  traditions  led 
to  remarkable  results.  Gradually  there  came  to  light  a  circle  of,  in  the  main,  well- 
preserved  mythico-agrarian  ideas,  the  germs  of  which  appeared  to  be  of  great  age,  and 
to  be  equally  current  among  Germans,  Romans,  Slavs,  and  Lithuanians,  while  they 
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exhibited  striking  points  of  agreement  with  the  traditions  of  classical  antiquity. 
Thus  in  Mannhardt's  systena  the  brilliant  Olympic  gods  are  torn  from  their  thrones, 
and  a  varied  assembly  of  elementary  spirits  assume  the  government.  Crowds  of 
demons  which  in  the  notions  of  antiquity  and  in  the  belief  of  modern  country 
people  inhabit  house  and  court,  field  and  wood,  brook  and  lake  ;  and  in  particular 
personifications  of  vegetation — '*  souls  of  plants,"  as  it  were — these  are  the  oldest 
elements  in  the  formation  of  myths,  out  of  which  gods  and  heroes  were  developed  at 
a  much  later  time.  In  many  respects  an  entirely  new  light  also  falls  upon  ancient 
mythology  from  the  researches  of  Mannhardt.  The  Greek  dryads  and  hamadryads 
appear  to  be  closely  related  to  the  tree  and  forest  spirits  of  the  popular  tradition  of 
northern  Europe.  The  Cyclops,  as  hill  and  forest  spirits,  show  the  most  remarkable 
agreements  with  the  one-eyed  Russian  Ljeschi,  and  the  Tyrolese  "  Kasermandl " ; 
Thetis  must  reach  forth  the  sisterly  hand  to  the  beautiful  Melusine  ;  Demeter,  conceived 
by  Kuhn  as  the  thunder-cloud,  and  by  Max  Mtiller  as  the  morning  twilight,  is 
identified  by  Mannhardt  in  his  latest  and  ripest  work  {Mytliologische  Forscliiingen) 
with  the  corn-mother  of  northern  Europe  and  the  maize-mother  of  the  Peruvians, 
and  is  explained  first  as  Psyche,  then  as  demon,  and  lastly  as  goddess  of  the  grain. 

Mannhardt,  it  is  true,  has  not  escaped  from  the  fatal  blight  which  seems  to  rest 
upon  mythologists,  namely,  over-hasty  generalization  from  ideas  which  within  certain 
limits  are  just  and  excellent.  He  supplies  evidence  that  the  first  germ  of  many  a 
mythical  conception  must  be  sought  in  the  comparison  of  vegetable  life  with  human 
life.  This  is  so  natural  that  in  early  times  unconscious  parallels  were  drawn  between 
the  growth,  blossom,  and  decay  of  the  tree,  and  the  development  of  beast  and  man. 
The  youthful  imaginative  power  of  a  myth-creating  period  did  exactly  what  the 
modern  poet  in  his  turn  does  when  he  sings  : — 


Klingt  im  Wind  ein  Wiegenlied, 
Sonne  warm  hernieder  sieht, 
Seine  Aehren  senkt  das  Korn, 
Rothe  Beere  schwillt  am  Dorn, 
Schwer  von  Segen  ist  die  Flur — 
Junge  Frau,  was  sinnst  du  nur  ?  " 


J 


Yet  when  Mannhardt  makes  his  plant-souls,  his  demons  of  vegetation,  responsible 
for  the  initial  formation  of  all  myths,  then  serious  considerations  of  various  kinds 
prevent  us  from  following  him.  His  system  is  too  abstract,  and  takes  for  granted 
■conditions  of  culture  which  are  not  always  in  agreement  with  the  trustworthy  results 
of  the  science  of  language  and  of  archaeology  ;  and  consequently  it  has  not  met  with 
general  assent.  But  his  calm,  cautious,  critical  method,  which  might  be  called  the 
ethnologico-historical,  has  stood  the  test ;  and  the  assertion  is  warranted  that  by 
Mannhardt  a  new  epoch  of  mythological  research  has  been  opened. 

After  alluding  to  more  recent  speculations,  particularly  to  those  of  Elard, 
Hugo  Meyer,  Hophus  Bugge,  and  Otto  Gruppe,  which  he  admits  to  be  divergent  and 
confusing,  Dr.  Symons  concludes  his  address  with  the  assurance  that  there  are  not 
wanting  encouraging  symptoms  of  a  healthy  progressive  science.  The  old,  long-since 
discovered  sources  have  been  cleansed  from  the  almost  impenetrable  layer  of  dust 
with  which  tradition  has  covered  them.  Diligent  inquirers  are  continually  opening 
new  mines,  the  working  of  which  promises  a  rich  reward.  Faith  in  the  satisfying 
power  of  a  rationally  thought  out  method  of  interpretation  begins  to  give  place  to  the 
true  belief  that  to  the  formation  of  myths  in  their  varied  many-sidedness  more  than 
one  principle  may  and  must  have  contributed.  The  conviction  gains  ground  that 
alongside  the  daily  or  periodically  recurring  phenomena  of  nature,  alongside  the 
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imposing  events  in  the  life  of  the  individual,  of  the  family,  of  the  race,  still  another 
root  of  mythical  poetry  must  insist  upon  its  rights,  and  that  is  the  inborn,  and 
happily  ineradicable,  desire  in  man  to  create  ideals,  and  to  give  them  a  bodily  form. 
And  lastly,  the  triumphs  of  the  historical  method,  which  does  not  rush  with  incon- 
siderate blindness  in  the  face  of  the  very  nature  of  things,  but  circumspectly  seeks  to 
trace  their  beginnings,  are  coming  more  and  more  to  the  support  of  mythological 
research.  It  lays  upon  the  earnest  inquirer  the  imperative  duty  of  regarding  every 
myth  first  of  all  entirely  by  itself,  of  observing  in  what  rela-tion  its  constituent  parts 
mutually  stand— whether  they  form  a  unity,  and  whether  all  alike  are  capable  of  being 
explained  from  the  nature  of  the  country  and  the  state  of  civilization  of  the  people 
where  the  myth  is  discovered.  Historical  criticism,  which  not  merely  pulls  down, 
but  also  builds  up ;  which  preserves  us  from  superstition,  but  also  arms  us  against 
unbelief ;  which  expands  our  present  and  ,  illuminates  our  past,  has  already 
accomplished  so  many  deeds  of  wonder,  that  it  has  proved  itself  worthy  of  our 
firmest  trust. 


THE    BOOK    CRITIC. 

THE  CENTRAL  TEACHING  OF  JESUS  CHRIST  :  A  Study  and  Exposition  of 
THE  Five  Chapters  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  John,  xiii.  to  xvii.  inclusive.  By 
Thomas  Dehany  Bernard,  M.A.,  Canon  and  Chancellor  of  Wells.  (Macmillan, 
1892.)     pp.  X.,  416. 

This  volume  has  grown  out  of  notes  for  lectures  which  were  delivered  as  part  of 
a  Diocesan  scheme  of  "  Higher  Religious  Education."  When  the  writer  was  preparing 
the  Bampton  Lectures  for  1864  on  "  The  Progress  of  Doctrine  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment," no  part  of  the  canonical  books  impressed  him  so  deeply  as  the  chapters  in  the 
Fourth  Gospel,  which  contain'  the  final  discourses  of  the  Lord  to  the  disciples; 
discourses  "  which  close  the  teaching  of  Christ  in  the  flesh,  and  introduce  the  teaching 
of  Christ  in  the  Spirit "  (p.  vii.).  At  the  time  he  was  too  full  of  other  work  to  be  able 
to  follow  up  the  line  of  thought  which  had  been  suggested  to  him  ;  but  now,  after  a 
lapse  of  eight-and-twenty  years,  he  has  been  able  to  do  so,  and  the  result  is  a  deeply 
reverent  and  instructive  study  of  those  marvellous  discourses  of  Jesus  Christ  preserved 
for  us  by  St.  John  only,  which,  as  Matthew  Arnold  remarked  long  ago,  cannot  be  the 
Evangelist's  own  composition,  because  they  are  so  immeasurably  above  him. 

Canon  Bernard  divides  his  subject  into  three  unequal  parts,  of  which  the  first 
and  the  third  fairly  balance  one  another.  I.  The  Incidents  (chap.  xiii.).  II.  The  Dis- 
courses (xiv.-xvi.).  III.  The  Prayer  (xvii.).  The  long  central  portion  he  subdivides 
at  the  end  of  chap.  xiv.  He  holds,  and  probably  quite  rightly,  that  the  words, 
*'  Arise,  let  us  go  hence  "  (xiv.  31),  mark  a  departure  which  was  commenced  but 
arrested ;  and  he  gives  weighty  reasons  for  dissenting  from  Dr.  Westcott's  view  that 
chaps,  xv.-xvii.  were  spoken  in  the  Temple  courts.  Of  the  five  reasons  given  the  two 
last  are  worthy  of  quotation.  "  4.  It  must  be  felt  that,  against  the  hypothesis  of 
adjournment  to  the  Temple,  the  silence  of  the  narrative  has  special  force.  Such  a 
choice,  and  for  such  reasons  of  fitness  as  are  given  [in  Dr.  Westcott's  Commentary] , 
could  scarcely  have  been  passed  over  without  a  word  of  notice.  5.  Furthermore, 
instead  of  being  proper  to  the  situation,  it  appears  on  some  accounts  quite  out  of 
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keeping  with  it.  The  Temple,  if  open  to  the  public,  would  not  be  the  fit  place  for 
words  to  be  heard  only  h^  the  chosen  few  ;  and  it  had  never  been  the  scene  of  con- 
fidences with  them,  but  of  public  action  ^s  in  the  centre  of  the  nation ;  and  now  that 
action  is  over.  Two  days  before  it  had  been  the  scene  of  the  last  rejection,  the  stern 
farewell,  and  the  predictive  sentence  of  its  fall.  The  Lord  has  done  with  the  people 
and  the  Temple  "  (p.  201).  Canon  Bernard  is  inclined  himself  to  a  view  which 
Bengel  suggests  in  a  footnote  on  Matt.  xxvi.  30 — that  the  supper-room  was  left  at 
xiv.  31,  but  that  the  company  halted  as  soon  as  they  got  into  the  open  air  in  the 
courtyard  of  the  house,  and  that  there,  sub  dio  in  area  hospitii,  the  contents  of  chaps. 
xv.-xvii.  were  spoken.  Is  it  not  simpler  to  suppose  that  they  left  the  table,  but  did 
not  at  once  leave  the  room  ?  A  place  of  the  greatest  privacy  and  solemnity  is  needed 
for  chap.  xvii.  Does  not  the  upper  chamber  in  which  the  Eucharist  had  just  been 
instituted  fulfil  these  conditions  ?  And  how  probable  that  all  should  linger  before 
going  out  into  the  night ! 

Although  he  does  not  state  it  explicitly,  Canon  Bernard  seems  to  hold  that  what 
he  calls  "  the  elimination  of  the  traitor "  took  place  before  the  Institution  of  the 
Eucharist  (p.  90) ;  and,  although  the  exhortation  in  oiu*  own  communion  service 
appears  to  imply  that  Judas  did  partake  of  the  bread  and  the  cup,  the  contrary  is  on 
the  whole  more  probable.  On  the  silence  of  St.  John,  respecting  the  Institution  of 
the  Eucharist,  Canon  Bernard  thinks  that  it  is  "  inconceivable  "  that  any  later  writer, 
trying  to  get  his  version  of  things  accepted  as  the  narrative  of  the  Apostle,  would 
have  omitted  from  his  report  the  origin  of  the  central  ordinance  of  the  Church ; 
whereas  an  Apostle  might  have  good  reason  for  such  omission  (p.  104).  This  doesj 
not  appear  to  be  a  very  secure  argument.  No  doubt  part  of  the  Apostle's  reason  foi 
omitting  the  Institution  was  that  this  great  fact  had  already  been  sufiiciently' 
described  by  the  others,  and  sufficiently  explained  in  chap.  vi.  of  his  own  Gospel. 
And  might  not  the  later  writer,  anxious  to  get  his  own  theories  diffused,  have 
thought  that  the  synoptic  account  of  the  Institution  might  be  left  without  supple- 
ment, so  long  as  the  view  of  it  expressed  in  chap.  vi.  were  accepted?  With  a 
much  surer  hand  the  author  goes  on  to  point  out  how  close  is  the  connexion 
between  the  farewell  discourses  on  the  night  of  the  Institution  and  the 
Institution  itself.  They  tell  of  immediate,  reciprocal,  and  permanent  relationships 
of  Christ  with  His  followers,  and  of  His  followers  with  one  another,  under  a  new 
dispensation.  Thus  "  the  Sacrament  incorporates  the  teaching,  and  the  teaching 
explams  the  Sacrament ;  and  in  this,  as  in  so  many  other  ways,  St.  John  completesj 
the  synoptic  record  "  (p.  109). 

In  a  new  edition  it  would  be  worth  while  always  to  place  at  the  head  of  eacW 
chapter  in  the  volume,  not  only  a  reference  to  the  verses  to  be  discussed,  but  to  the) 
chapter  from  which  these  verses  come :  e.g.,  on  pp.  283,  294,  303,  319,  340,  &c.,j 
verses  only  are  given.  On  pp.  228,  240,  252,  269,  the  more  convenient  methc 
is  followed.  Again,  in  the  inside  corners  of  the  pages  "  chap,  xv.,  chap,  xvi.,"  &c.| 
ought  to  be  placed  in  accordance  with  the  chapters  in  St.  John's  Gospel,  rather  than! 
in  accordance  with  the  chapters  in  this  valuable  exposition  of  them. 

Alfred  Plummer. 


tke:  survey  of  thought. 

Modern  Judaism  and  Christianity. — The  supplementary  volume  of  Ham- 
burger's Cyclopcedia  for  the  Bible  and  the  Talmud,  which  completes  at  last 
that  exceedingly  useful  but  very  carelessly  printed  work,  contains  several 
articles  which  are  full  of  interest  to  the  Christian  student  because  they  reveal 
with  tolerable  distinctness  the  present  attitude  of  an  important  section  of  the 
modern  Jews  to  Christ  and  to  Christianity.     One  point  which  is  very  clearly 
brought  out  is  disappointing  to  all  who  long  for  the  conversion  of  the  chosen 
people.     It  is  painfully  evident  that  the  rejection  of  Christ  as  Christ  is  as  em- 
phatic as  ever.   The  Rabbis  of  the  nineteenth  century  whom  our  author  repre- 
sents are  as  confident  as  Caiaphas  and  his  colleagues  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth 
was  not  the  Messiah.    In  the  very  remarkable  article  on  "  Messiahs  "  our  Lord 
comes  near  the  beginning  of  the  long  list  of  those  said  to  have  falsely  claimed 
to  be  the  Christ ;  and  the  constant  omission  of  the  word  "Christ"  or  "  Lord  " 
in  dates  calculated  according  to  the  Christian  era  reminds  the  reader  continu- 
ally of  the  obstinate  opposition  which  is  still  offered  to  His  claims  by  a  very 
large  number  of  His  own  people.     Dr.  Hamburger  is  compelled  to  adopt  the 
Christian  method  of  noting  time,  but  he  is  careful  to  express  his  dissent  from 
Christian  beliefs  either  by  putting  simply  "  after,"  as  when,  for  instance,  in 
indicating  the  period  of  the  agitation  of  Theudas,  he  writes  '*  in  46  after;"  or 
by  giving  the  figures  only.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  conspicuous  absence 
of  blasphemous  invective.     This  modern  Rabbi  finds  much  to  approve  in 
Christ  and  Christianity.  The  practical  ethics  of  the  latter,  which  he  considers 
its  chief  glory,  are  declared  to  be  one  with  those  of  Judaism.  He  endeavours, 
however,  like  Geiger  and  some  other  recent  Jewish  writers  to  trace  the  best 
elements  of  Christian  teaching  as  recorded  in  the  Gospels  to  Jewish  sources. 
Jesus,  he  maintains,  possessed  considerable  knowledge  of  Scripture  and  the 
Law,  which  he  handled  expertly  according  to  the  methods  of  the  Pharisees. 
The  golden  rule  was  anticipated  by  Hillel.     The  declaration  that  love  to  God 
and  love  to  man  constitute  the  substance  of  the  Law  is  paralleled  by  a  passage 
in  a  Midrash.      Christ's  teaching  about  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath  is 
pronounced  similar  to  that  expressed  in  two  Rabbinical  sayings  quoted  also  by 
the  Christian  Wetstein,  one  occurring  in  the  ancient  Midrash,  the  Mechilta  : 
"  The  Sabbath  is  given  to  you,  and  hot  you  to  the  Sabbath  ; "  and  the  other 
found  in  the  Babylonian  Talmud  :   "  The  Sabbath  is  given  into  your  hands, 
and   not   you   into   the   hands   of  the   Sabbath."     All   the   clauses   of  the 
Paternoster  are  said  to  occur  in  the  prayers  and  teaching  of  the  Rabbis, 
and  it  is  added  that  short  comprehensive  prayers  of  this  kind  were  com- 
posed by  almost  every  teacher  of  importance.     The  truth  that  all  men  are 
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brethren,  which  is  so  beautifully  presented  in  the  parable  of  the  good 
Samaritan,  is  proved  from  the  Babylonian  Talmud  to  have  been  not 
unknown  to  some  of  the  Eabbis.  Our  Lord's  opposition  to  the  enactments 
of  the  Rabbis  is  said  to  have  been  foreshadowed  by  the  Sadducees.  Christian 
teaching  concerning  the  Son  of  God  and  the  Holy  Spirit  is  connected  in  some 
measure  with  the  Alexandrian  doctrine  of  the  Logos  as  stated  by  Philo. 
Christianity  is  therefore  considered  to  be  a  daughter  of  Judaism,  and  as  such 
to  be  an  ally  rather  than  an  enemy.  To  it,  and  to  the  other  daughter 
religion,  Mohammedanism,  Judaism  leaves  the  task  of  converting  the  heathen, 
fully  recognizing  that  as  their  mission.  Proselytizing  is  now  left  to 
Christianity.  The  Jew  makes  no  attempt  to  induce  all  his  fellow-men  to 
profess  the  faith  of  the  synagogue,  resting  content  if  they  accept  as  true  its 
teachings  about  human  happiness.  There  is  little  if  anything  in  these 
opinions  which  can  be  pronounced  absolutely  new,  but  the  moderation  of  the 
tone  in  which  they  are  expressed  as  contrasted  with  the  boundless  hatred  of 
Christ,  and  everything  connected  with  Him  which  seems  to  have  been 
cherished  by  most  Jews  during  the  ages  when  the  Talmuds  and  the  Midrashim 
were  compiled,  is  a  striking  and  pleasing  indication  of  the  decline  of  uncom- 
promising intolerance  in  Rabbinic  circles.  Let  us  hope  that  it  foreshadows 
a  far  more  momentous  change  in  the  not  distant  future. 

Mediaeval  Anticipations  of  the  Higher  Ceiticism. — An  essay  by 
Prof.  Bacher,  of  Buda  Pesth,  which  first  appeared  a  month  or  two  ago  in  the 
Jewish  anthology,  coming  out  under  the  editorship  of  Dr.  Wuensche  and 
Dr.  Winter,  and  has  just  been  reissued  in  separate  form,  entitled  Biblical 
Exegesis  from  the  Beginning  of  the  Tenth  to  the  End  of  the  Fifteenth  Century, 
shows  very  clearly  that  some  of  the  conclusions  of  the  Higher  Criticism 
about  which  we  hear  so  much  to-day,  and  to  some  extent  its  principles,  were 
curiously  anticipated  by  Jewish  exegetes  during  the  period  which  we  are 
accustomed  to  designate  the  Dark  Ages.  The  Pentateuch,  which  had  until 
then  been  regarded  with  a  blind  veneration  verging  on  idolatry,  was  handled 
with  considerable  freedom  by  several  of  these  advanced  thinkers  in  the 
Jewish  schools.  One  Chivvi,  about  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century,  is  said 
to  have  made  two  hundred  objections  to  the  credibility  of  the  Books  of 
Moses,  attacking  both  the  legal  and  the  historical  portions,  and  to  have 
found  an  appreciative  public.  Fifty  years  later  his  text-books  were  in  use 
amongst  teachers  in  the  district  of  which  Sura  was  the  centre.  Another  of 
these  forerunners  of  Pentateuchal  criticism  was  Isaac  Ibn  Jasus,  a 
grammarian  and  exegete  of  the  eleventh  century,  who  ascribed  the  com- 
position of  a  part  of  Genesis  to  the  time  of  Jehoshaphat.  It  must  be 
allowed  that  this  view,  as  well  as  other  startling  opinions  propounded  by  its 
author,  met  with  little  favour  from  the  greatest  of  the  mediaeval  Jewish 
commentators,  Aben  Ezra,  who  indeed  pronounced  them  ridiculous ;  but 
still  the  mere  fact  that  such  suggestions  were  made  is  significant  of  the 
intense    intellectual    activity    of    mediaeval   Judaism   when   stimulated  by 
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Arabian  influence.     A  third  Jewish   inquirer,   belonging  to   the  North  of 

I  [Prance,  Joseph  surnamed  Bechor  Shor,  got  a  gUmpse  of  the  occurrence  of 
flupUcate  narratives  in  the  Pentateuch.  He  argued  that  the  two  accounts 
In  the  seventeenth  of  Exodus  and  the  twentieth  of  Numbers  respectively 
refer  to  the  same  event.  A  curious  though  faint  adumbration  of  the 
documentary  hypothesis.  One  of  the  boldest  of  these  precursors  of  the 
Higher  Criticism  was  Moses  Ibn  Gikatilla,  of  Cordova,  who  flourished 
in  the  second  third  of  the  eleventh  century.  He  admitted  Exilic  psalms,  and 
referred  the  latter  part  of  the  Book  of  Isaiah  to  the  period  of  the  second 
temple.  An  interesting  example  of  his  freedom  in  the  discussion  of  Biblical 
questions  has  been  preserved  to  us  by  his  contemporary  and  opponent, 
Jehudah  Ibn  Balaam,  of  Toledo,  in  the  latter's  exposition  of  the  passage  in 
the  Book  of  Joshua  concerning  the  standing  still  of  the  sun  and  moon. 
Jehudah  assumed  a  temporary  stoppage  of  the  spheres,  whereas  Gikatilla 
supposed  the  phenomenon  to  be  caused  by  the  continued  reflection  of  the 
solar  light  after  sunset.  "What  leads  you  to  this  belief?"  inquired  the 
orthodox  Eabbi  of  Toledo.  "  I  consider  it  impossible,"  replied  his  speculative 
brother  of  Cordova,  "  that  the  perpetual  motion  of  the  spheres  should 
cease."  This,  we  are  told,  was  one  of  the  many  misleading  and  pernicious 
opinions  propounded  by  Gikatilla.  Another  of  the  same  revolutionary 
type,  whose  name  unfortunately  is  lost,  made  a  daring  onslaught  on  the 
text  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  pointing  out  nearly  two  hundred  passages  in 
which  the  substitution  of  another  word  for  that  handed  down  by  tradition 
would  restore  the  original  reading.  The  same  path  was  in  some  measure 
trodden  by  Abul-walid,  a  Spanish  Jew  of  the  early  part  of  the  eleventh 
century,  who  repeatedly  endeavoured  to  explain  difficulties  on  the  assumption 
that  letters  had  been  confused  or  transposed,  or  that  one  word  had  been 
accidentally  written  instead  of  another.  Yet  he  accepted  the  exegesis  of  the 
Targums,  the  Talmuds,  and  the  Midrash,  so  that  he  cannot  be  described  as  a 
textual  critic  in  the  modern  sense.  He  arrived  at  similar  results,  and  by 
apparently  similar  methods,  without  fully  realizing  the  significance  of  his 
suggestions.  He  was  an  unconscious  pioneer.  We  mention  last  Saadia,  who 
was  born  in  the  Fayum  in  892  a.d.,  and  became  Gaon  of  Sura  in  928  a.d., 
one  of  the  most  gifted  and  enlightened  of  the  Jewish  teachers  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  His  Biblical  exegesis  rested  on  three  pillars  :  tradition.  Scripture, 
and  reason.  The  interpretation  of  the  Bible,  he  taught,  can  tolerate  nothing 
that  is  unintelligible,  nothing  which  is  at  variance  with  logical  thinking. 
God's  purpose  in  giving  men  the  Law  was  to  educate  them  as  reasonable 
beings  and  to  fit  them  for  His  service.  Strange  that  Jewish  scholars  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  whose  very  names  are  known  to  few  outside  of  their  own 
nation,  should  foreshadow  in  so  many  ways  the  achievements  of  Lessing, 
Ewald,  Kuenen,  and  Wellhausen  ! 

Habnack   on   the    Newly   Discovered  Gospel  op  St.  Peter. — The 
weightiest  contribution  which  has  yet  been  made  to  the  critical  study  of  the 
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newly  discovered  Gospel  of  Peter  and  Eevelation  of  Peter  is  contained  in 
the  latest  number  of  the  Texts  and  Inquiries  appertaining  to  the  History  of 
Early  Ghristia^i  Literature,  edited  by  Von  Gebhardt  and  Harnack.  The 
latter  scholar  has  just  published  revised  texts  of  these  extremely  interesting 
and  valuable  fragments,  with  a  German  translation  and  a  commentary.  We 
learn  from  the  preface  and  from  allusions  scattered  through  the  volume  that, 
although  a  very  short  time  has  elapsed  since  the  first  publication  of  these 
strange  relics  of  Christian  antiquity,  many  scholars  have  already  examined 
them  and  forwarded  suggestions  to  the  editor — among  them  Prof.  Nestle, 
Prof.  Wellhausen,  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  and  the  late  Dr.  Hort — so  that 
this  pamphlet  of  less  than  a  hundred  pages  represents  far  more  than  the 
opinions  of  an  individual.  The  texts  as  given  by  Harnack  correspond  very 
closely  in  the  main  with  those  printed  at  the  end  of  the  Cambridge  edition. 
The  most  noteworthy  variations  are  the  following  : — 1.  Gospel  3  (of  the 
English  text).  Those  who  have  been  scourging  Jesus  are  represented  as 
saying:  "With  this  honour  have  we  honoured  (Irt/xTJo-ayitev  instead  of  Ttftrjo-w/^tev) 
the  Son  of  God."  2.  Gospel  8.  The  elders  say  to  Pilate  :  *'  Give  us  soldiers 
that  we  may  guard  [<f>vXd^(ofxev  for  <j^vAa^wo-tv)  his  tomb  for  three  days."  3. 
Gospel  9.  The  two  angels  of  the  resurrection  are  seen  approaching 
(eyytVavras  for  eTrto-rai/ras)  the  grave."  4,  Gospel  10.  The  question  put  by 
a  heavenly  voice  and  answered  by  the  cross  is  given  thus :  '*  Hast  thou 
preached  obedience  to  those  that  sleep?  "  If  this  is  right,  the  similarity  of 
these  words  in  the  Gospel  of  Peter  to  a  well-known  passage  in  the  Second 
Epistle  of  Peter  is  so  close  as  to  suggest  an  intimate  connection  of  some 
kind  between  the  two  documents.  This  is  by  far  the  most  important 
reading  in  Harnack's  text.  5.  Eevelation  5.  The  blessed  in  Paradise 
praise  God  in  answering  choirs  (ai/revc^Tj/xow  for  aveij^TJ/xow).  6.  Revela- 
tion 5  (end).  '*  This  is  the  place  of  your  chief  priests  (apx^e/oewi/  for 
dpx€p(ov),  the  righteous  men."  The  date  of  the  Gospel  is  put  very  early. 
Prof.  Harnack  is  strongly  disposed  to  believe  that  it  was  known  to  and  used  by 
Justin  Martyr,  that  in  fact  it  is  one  of  the  Apomneumata  which  he  so  ofteu 
mentions,  and  concerning  which  there  has  been  so  much  discussion.  **  Con- 
sidering the  fundamental  importance  of  the  question  for  the  criticism  of  the 
Gospels,"  he  writes,  "  I  abstain  from  a  final  decision,  but  confess  that  at 
present  I  am  not  able  to  see  how  Justin's  acquaintance  with  this  Gospel  can 
be  disputed."  If  this  use  of  it  by  Justin  is  admitted,  the  date  of  its  com- 
position cannot  have  been  later  than  the  first  third  of  the  second  century. 
Concerning  the  relation  of  this  new  Gospel  to  the  canonical  Gospels,  Harnack 
makes  some  very  interesting  and  valuable  remarks.  It  exhibits,  in  his 
opinion,  affinities  with  all  our  Gospels,  but  it  is  not  certain  that  any  one 
oi  them  was  directly  known  to  the  writer.  It  is  considered,  however,  to  be 
proved,  or  almost  proved,  that  he  was  acquainted  with  Mark.  Use  may 
have  been  made  of  a  narrative  closely  related  to  Matthew's.  The  Gospel  of 
Luke  may  have  been  employed,  but  our  present  evidence  is  insufficient  to 
warrant  a  final  verdict ;  and  the  dependence  of  *'  Peter"  on  the  Gospel  of 
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John  has  not  yet  been  demonstrated,  although  there  are  some  notable  points 
of  correspondence,  particularly  the  statement  that  the  crucifixion  took  place 
on  the  fourteenth  of  Nisan.     The  amount  of  fresh  or  divergent  matter  in  the 
newly  found  document  is  shown  to  be  considerable.      The  earlier  portion 
which  carries  the  narrative  down  to  the  resurrection  exhibits  twenty-nine  pecu- 
liarities,   and    the    remainder,   though    disfigured  by  obviously    legendary 
elements,  has  some  very  remarkable  features  of  its  own,  particularly  the 
interposition   of   more   than  a  week  between  the  crucifixion  and  the  first 
appearance  of  the   risen  Lord   to  His   disciples,  which  is   located   not  in 
Jerusalem,  but  in  Galilee.      The  historical  value  of  this  Gospel,  or  rather 
of    the  fragment  of    it   which  has  come  down  to  us,  is  in  all  probability 
much  overrated.     "  The  story  of  the  Passion,"  writes  the  Berlin  Professor, 
"  is  told  briefly  and  simply,  and  on  the  whole  is  little  if  at  all  inferior  to  the 
accounts  in  the  canonical  Gospels."     In  the  reference  to  the  first  appearance 
of  the  risen  Lord  the  Gospel  of  Peter  is  said  to  have  followed  a  tradition 
which  is  older  than  Matthew,  Mark,    Luke,    and    John,  and   constitutes 
together  with  Paul's  statement  our  best  authority.     This  extravagantly  high 
estimate  of  a  confused  and  in  parts  fabulous  story  is  not  likely  to  find  many 
to  endorse  it.     None,  on  the  other  hand,  will  deny  that  it  will  be  impossible 
in  the  future  for  critical  students  of  the  Gospels  to  leave  this  Gospel  of 
Peter  unnoticed.     It  may  also  perhaps  be  conceded  that  the  problem  of  the 
Gospels  is  complicated  rather  than  brought  nearer   solution   by   the  new 
discovery,  although  some  will  not  consider  it  certain  that  "it  belongs  to  a 
period  when  the  substance  of  the  Gospels  was  still  in  a  state  of  fusion." 
The  home  of    "Peter"  is  thought  to  have  been  probably   Syria,  and  the 
Gospel  was  written  in  the  interest  of  a  school  or  tendency,  perhaps  that 
represented  by  the  Encratites.     Traces  of  Docetism  are  less  apparent  to 
Harnack  than  to  Mr.  Eobinson  and  Prof.  Eendel  Harris.     The  most  impor- 
tant passage  bearing  on  the  subject — the  statement  that  the  crucified  Jesus 
was  silent  as  if  feeling  no  pain — admits,  it  is  shown,  of  a  different  explana- 
tion.    The  Gospel  was  not  written  for  a  sect,  as  is  evident  from  the  history 
of  its  use  in  the  Church,  but  it  contained  Docetic  and  Encratitic  features 
which  caused  it  in  later  times  to  be  regarded  as  heretical.     The  note  com- 
municated by  Dr.  Hort,  which  must  have  been  penned  very  shortly  before 
his  decease,  referred  to  the  bearing  of  the  new  Gospel  on  the  interpretation 
of  a  passage  in  the  Gospel  of  John.     We  read  there  (xix.   13)  that  Pilate 
after  leading  Jesus   out   iKaOta-ev   eirl    /^Ty/xaros,  which   is    usually   rendered 
"  sat  down  on  the  judgment  seat."     The  verb   KaOi^w,  however,  can  also 
have  a  transitive  meaning,  "  cause  to  sit,"  "  seat,"  and  was  so  translated  in 
this  place  by  the  late  Archbishop  Whateley.     In  the  new  Gospel,  as  well  as 
in  a  passage  in  the  first  Apology  of  Justin  Martyr,  which  may  have  been 
more  or  less  based  upon  it,  the  word  is  unmistakably  transitive.     The  clause 
in  the  Gospel  runs  eKaOtcrav  avroi/  Itti  KaOeSpav  Kptcreoys,  "  they  seated  him 
on  the  seat  of  judgment."     It  is  therefore  highly  probable,  if  not  certain, 
that  the  corresponding  clause  in  the  fourth  Gospel  means  that  Pilate  seated 
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Jesus  in  the  seat  of  judgment  as  a  part  of  the  studied  mockery  by  which  he 
endeavoured  to  appease  the  ferocious  mob  thirsting  for  the  prisoner's  blood. 
This  interpretation,  which  has  hitherto  obtained  but  Uttle  notice,  the  editors 
of  the  Variorum  Bible,  for  instance,  not  deeming  it  worthy  of  insertion 
among  various  renderings,  is  now,  thanks  to  this  apocryphal  fragment, 
endorsed  by  two  of  the  ripest  scholars  of  the  century.  The  Apocalypse  is 
assigned  to  the  former  half  of  the  second  century.  It  has  points  of  contact 
with  "the  Shepherd"  and  "the  Didache,"  and  must  have  been  in  some 
way  connected  with  the  second  Epistle  of  Peter  and  the  Epistle  of  Jude. 
It  is  characterized  by  a  curious  blending  of  the  Jewish- Christian  spirit  with 
antique  ideas  and  images,  and  is  of  considerable  interest  for  the  student  of 
Christian  art  and  poetry.  The  apocalyptic  "  Peter  "  may  be  regarded  as  the 
precursor  of  'Virgil "  and  "  Dante." 


Jee.  xiii.  1-11. — It  is  very  difficult  to  say  whether  the  strange  narrative 
recorded  in  this  passage  about  burying  the  girdle  in  a  cleft  of  the  rock  by  the 
Euphrates  is  to  be  interpreted  as  a  literal  fact  or  not.  The  older  commenta- 
tors treat  this,  and  similar  accounts  of  symbolical  teaching  as  real  incidents, 
while  in  modern  times  the  tendency  has  been  to  regard  them  as  visions.  In 
the  third  volume  of  the  interesting  and  valuable  series  of  books  entitled 
B.OW  to  Bead  the  Prophets,  the  Eev.  Buchanan  Blake,  B.D.,  gives  in  a  very 
succinct  form  a  good  deal  of  help  for  the  better  understanding  of  the  writings 
of  the  prophet  Jeremiah.  In  treating  of  the  above  passage,  he  explains  it  as 
a  literal  act,  and  not  as  a  vision,  but  he  changes  the  scene  from  the  Euphrates 
to  Ephratah  (the  poetical  name  for  Bethlehem).  "  The  close  relationship," 
he  says,  **  in  which  God  had  been  desirous  to  place  Judah  to  Himself  is 
clearly  shown  under  the  figure  of  the  linen  girdle.  Had  that  remained  pure, 
it  might  have  remained  for  ever  in  use ;  but  having  become  defiled,  it  was  now 
to  be  cast  aside.  The  prophet  acted  out  this  truth  before  the  people,  having 
taken  a  linen  garment,  such  as  is  worn  next  the  skin  in  the  East,  and 
deposited  it  in  a  hole  near  Jerusalem  :  when  next  taken  out  it  was  unfit  for 
wear"  (p.  203).  In  the  text  of  the  prophecy  which  Mr.  Blake  gives  he  sub- 
stitutes Ephratah  in  each  of  the  four  places  where  Euphrates  occurs.  We 
think  changes  like  this  are  utterly  inexcusable  :  the  proper  place  for  merely 
conjectural  emendations  of  the  text  is  in  notes  upon  it.  Bochart  was  thej 
first  to  suggest  the  reading  Ephratah,  and  he  has  been  followed  by  mani 
recent  scholars,  but  we  are  quite  of  Ewald's  opinion  that  it  is  a  mere  fanc] 
unworthy  of  serious  consideration.  The  assertion  that  the  Euphrates  is 
usually  designated  as  "  the  river"  in  Hebrew  is  contradicted  by  Gen.  ii.  14j 
and  Jer.  li.  63,  and  we  notice  that  in  the  latter  passage  Mr.  Blake  does  not 
make  or  suggest  any  change  in  the  rendering.  Some  support  for  the  opinioi 
that  Jeremiah  had  really  visited  the  land  of  the  Chaldeans  on  the  above  occasioi 
may  be  found  in  the  fact  that  he  was  evidently  known  to  the  leading  men  ii 
that  country.  Orders  in  his  favour  by  Nebuchadnezzar  (xxxix.  11)  seem  at 
any  rate  to  imply  some  previous  acquaintance  with  him. 
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The  Standard  of  Veracity  among  the  Jews. — In  The  North 
American  Beview^  Mr.  Gail  Hamilton  repudiates  in  a  very  spirited  manner 
the  statements  made  by  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  in  his  Principles  of  Ethics, 
concerning  the  standard  of  morality  among  the  Jewish  people.  Thus  in 
the  chapter  on  Veracity  he  says,  *'  We  have  proof  in  the  Bible  that  apart 
from  the  lying,  which  constituted  false  witness,  and  was  to  the  injury  of  a 
neighbour,  there  was  among  the  Hebrews  but  little  reprobation  of  lying." 
Mr.  Hamilton  very  pertinently  remarks  that  the  exception  signified  an 
immense  advance  on  the  other  wild  and  semi-civilized  tribes  whose  opinions 
and  practices  are  cited  in  this  connection.  And  he  says,  "  If  we,  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  lived  up  to  the  standard  held  aloft  by  this  half-civihzed 
people,  if  we  had  completely  abandoned  the  sort  of  lying  which  this 
tribe  distinguished  itself  from  its  neighbours  by  reprobating — lying  to  the 
injury  of  a  neighbour — a  large  part  of  the  machinery  of  our  civilization 
might  be  allowed  to  fall  into  disuse."  If  Mr.  Spencer  had  made  no  attempt 
to  prove  his  statement  it  would  have  been  somewhat  difficult  to  decide  as  to 
its  truth  or  falsity.  But  the  quotations  from  the  Bible  adduced  in  support 
of  it  are  so  ludicrously  inadequate  as  to  leave  on  our  minds  an  impression 
that  after  all  it  is  possible  that  the  philosopher  is  in  the  wrong.  The  first 
proof  text  is  taken  from  1  Kings  xxii.  22,  where  it  is  said  that  Jehovah 
commissioned  a  lying  spirit  to  deceive  the  prophets  of  Ahab  and  lead  him 
to  his  ruin.  Mr.  Hamilton  points  out  that  this  is  simply  a  solemn  warning 
in  the  guise  of  a  parable  to  dissuade  a  rash  king  from  going  out  to  certain 
disaster.  The  whole  burden  of  the  tale  i^  reprobation  of  lying.  *'  These 
men,  prophets?"  says  Micaiah  in  their  very  presence  and  in  the  presence  of 
the  allied  kings  :  **  then  they  are  the  prophets  of  a  lying  spirit,  and  not  of 
the  God  of  truth."  It  is  an  explanation  fanciful  in  form,  but  embodying  a 
real  and  deplorable  truth.  The  incredible  spectacle  of  four  hundred  pre- 
tended prophets  leading  a  great  king  to  his  overthrow  can  only  be  explained 
by  their  being  under  Satanic  influence.  "  Nor  do  we  find  the  standard," 
says  Mr.  Spencer,  *' much  changed  in  the  days  of  Christ  and  after;  instance 
the  case  of  Paul,  who,  apparently  rather  piquing  himself  on  his  *  craft  and 
guile,'  elsewhere  defends  his  act  by  contending  that  the  truth  of  God  hath 
more  abounded  through  my  lie  unto  His  glory"  (Rom.  iii.  7).  The  baseless- 
ness of  the  insinuation  is  at  once  apparent  when  we  examine  the  passages  in 
the  writings  of  the  Apostle  here  alluded  to.  In  2  Cor.  xii.  16  he  is 
defending  himself  against  the  charge  of  making  gain  out  of  the  credulity  of 
his  converts.  He  had  received  no  salary  from  the  Corinthians,  nor  had  he 
got  any  money  from  them  in  a  crafty  and  underhand  manner.  For  the  sake 
of  argument,  he  allows  the  charge,  in  order  to  see  how  it  tallies  with  the  facts. 
He  is,  in  short,  repudiating  the  statement  that  he  had  acted  with  "  craft  and 
guile."  In  Rom.  iii.  7  he  is  quoting  the  supposed  reasoning  of  a  sophistical 
opponent  in  order  to  reprobate  it.  No  one  who  looks  into  the  passages 
quoted,  and  examines  them  in  a  fair  and  intelligent  manner,  can  fail  to  see 
that  they  do  not  bear  the  construction  Mr.  Spencer  has  set  upon  them. 
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For  once,  at  any  rate,  he  has  been  caught  napping.  Philosophers  and  critics 
need  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  same  obhgation  rests  upon  them  as  upon 
other  men,  of  knowing  what  they  are  talking  about. 

The  Book  of  the  Dead. — Dr.  C.  H.  S.  Davis,  writing  in  Biblia,  gives 
a  description  of  the  very  curious  literature  of  ancient  Egypt,  entitled  the 
Bitual,  or  more  correctly  The  Booh  of  the  Dead.  An  immense  number 
of  copies  of  this  work  are  scattered  among  the  various  museums  of  Europe, 
and  no  fewer  than  fifty  have  been  recently  found  at  Thebes,  and  are  now 
deposited  at  Boulak.  Since  the  first  copy  was  found  in  the  Tombs  of  the 
Kings  at  Thebes  this  remarkable  work  has  excited  more  than  an  ordinary 
amount  of  interest,  but  owing  to  imperfect  knowledge  of  hieroglyphic  writing, 
and  the  mystical  nature  of  the  text  itself,  a  perfect  translation  has  not  yet 
been  made.  It  is  not  a  book  in  the  usual  sense  of  the  word ;  it  is  not  a 
literary  whole,  with  a  beginning,  middle,  and  end,  but  is  a  mere  unmethodical 
collection  of  religious  compositions,  as  independent  of  each  other  as  the 
Hebrew  Psalms.  Extracts  from  it  were  placed  in  the  coffins  of  the  dead, 
either  on  the  inner  side  of  the  chests  which  held  the  mummies,  or  in  the 
linen  bandages  in  which  the  corpse  was  wrapped,  or  on  the  inner  walls  of  the 
tomb,  or  sometimes  on  all  three.  The  Booh  of  the  Dead  was  destined  to 
instruct  the  soul  in  that  which  would  befall  it  after  death,  and  is  a  collection 
of  prayers  and  incantations,  which,  while  foretelling  to  him  what  would  have 
to  be  passed  through,  also  by  their  efficacy  secured  him  against  the  dangers 
feared,  and  assured  him  the  blessings  desired.  It  was,  according  to  Egyptian 
notions,  an  inspired  work,  and  claimed  to  be  a  revelation  from  Thoth,  or 
Hermes,  who  thought  it  declared  the  will  of  the  gods.  Portions  of  it  are 
expressly  stated  to  have  been  written  by  the  very  finger  of  Thoth  himself, 
and  to  have  been  the  composition  of  a  great  god.  To  the  soul  they  assured 
a  passage  from  the  earth,  a  transit  through  the  purgatory  and  other  regions 
of  the  dead ;  the  entrance  through  the  empyreal  gate  by  which  the  souls 
arrived  at  the  presence  of  the  sun ;  the  admission  into  the  orb  of  the  sun ; 
and  protection  from  the  various  adversaries  who  sought  to  accuse,  destroy,  or 
detain  the  soul  on  its  passage  upwards.  It  is  very  singular  that  we  find  no 
trace  of  these  ideas  in  the  rehgious  records  of  the  Jewish  people,  to  whoi 
one  would  think  they  must  have  been  very  familiar  during  their  residence  ii 
Egypt,  especially  when  we  consider  the  close  affinity  between  many  parts  6i 
the  religious  ritual  of  the  two  nations.  It  yet  remains  to  be  explained  wh] 
so  complete  a  silence  should  have  been  maintained  in  the  Mosaic  books  oi 
the  condition  of  the  soul  after  death. 

Tatian's  Diatessaron. — In  a  very  interesting  pamphlet  published  b^ 
the  Catholic  Truth  Society  (London)  Father  M.  Maher,  S.J.,  gives  ai 
elaborate  history  of  this  celebrated  work,  from  the  first  scattered  notices 
of  it  down  to  the  time  (1888)  when  an  Arabic  version  of  the  original  wai 
published  from  two  newly-discovered  MSS.  From  the  references  to  th« 
Diatessaron  in  the  writings  of  the  fathers,  it  was  understood  to  be  a  harmony 
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of  four  Gospels ;  and  as  Tatian  flourished  at  such  an  early  period  (c.  a.d.  112- 
180),  the  question  as  to  whether  the  four  were  our  canonical  narratives  or 
not  was  of  very  great  importance.  The  question  was  virtually  answered  in 
1876  by  the  discovery  of  a  commentary  of  Ephrem  Syrus  on  the  Diatessaron, 
from  which  an  accurate  idea  of  the  original  itself  could  be  gathered.  The 
phrases  quoted  and  the  incidents  commented  on  fully  proved  that  Tatian 
made  use  of  the  canonical  Gospels,  and  of  no  other.  The  value  of  this  early 
testimony  to  the  authenticity  of  the  sacred  writings  can  scarcely  be  over- 
estimated. The  final  stage  in  the  almost  romantic  history  of  the  Diatessaron 
consists  in  the  discovery  of  the  book  itself  in  an  Arabic  version.  Father 
Maher  points  out  the  significance  of  this  recovery  of  Tatian's  work  in  these 
terms  :  **  In  the  first  place,  it  establishes  beyond  the  possibility  of  dispute 
henceforward  that  already  in  the  middle  of  the  second  century — within  fifty 
years  of  the  composition  of  St.  John's  Gospel — our  present  four  canonical 
Gospels  held,  in  the  universal  esteem  of  the  Church,  an  absolutely  unique 
position,  standing  out  in  the  boldest  relief  from  all  other  writings  dealing 
with  our  Lord's  life.  Secondly,  through  the  extreme  pains  and  care  devoted 
by  Tatian  to  preserve  in  his  narrative  even  the  most  minute  fragments  and 
words  of  these  Gospels,  the  Diatessaron  proves  that  in  the  minds  of  the 
Christian  world  of  that  day  every  sentence  and  syllable,  every  jot  and  tittle 
of  these  Gospels  possessed  a  peculiar  sacredness,  which  distinguished  them 
from  all  other  human  writings.  Thirdly,  this  work  presents  new  and  powerful 
confirmatory  evidence  of  the  integrity  of  our  present  Gospels  as  regards  their 
entire  contents.  For  we  find  here,  and  therefore  forming  part  of  the  received 
copies  of  the  Gospels  in  Tatian's  time,  numerous  passages  attacked  as  inter- 
polations by  modern  critics  on  more  or  less  plausible  grounds."  It  is  to  be 
noted,  however,  that  the  pericope  John  viii.  1-11  is  not  to  be  found  in  the 
Diatessaron.     It  contains  both  Mark  xvi.  9-20  and  John  v.  4. 


CHRISTIAN     THOUGHT. 

THE  STRENGTH  AND  WEAKNESS  OF  EVANGELICALISM. 

By  Eev.  a.  H.  Cbaufurd. 

Mr.  Cotter  Morison  in  his  strange  and  futile  book,  "  The  Service  of  Man," 
especially  singles  out  for  severest  condemnation  the  central  core  of 
Christianity,  the  Evangelical  doctrines  of  the  forgiveness  of  sins  and  of  the 
possibility  of  genuine  moral  transformations  of  character,  whether  these 
doctrines  are  propounded  by  Mr.  Spurgeon  or  by  Dr.  Pusey. 

Beading  Mr.  Morison' s  book  as  a  convinced  Christian  of  the  Broad 
Church  school,  I  was  most  deeply  impressed  with  a  renewed  sense  of  the  vast 
moral  power  of  the  teaching  so  loathed  by  this  stern  philosopher.  Towards 
the  close  of  his  volume  this  fierce  opponent  of  our  religion  makes  this  pro- 
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foundly  significant  confession  :  "  Nothing  is  gained  by  disguising  the  fact 
that  there  is  no  remedy  for  a  bad  heart,  and  no  substitute  for  a  good  one." 
It  is  instructive  to  contrast  this  mournful  and  depressing  admission  with  the 
buoyant  and  refreshing  hopefulness  that  pervades  the  whole  teaching  of 
Jesus  :  "  They  that  are  whole  need  not  a  physician,  but  they  that  are  sick." 
It  was  to  the  lost  sheep  that  Christ  felt  that  He  was  most  truly  sent.  That 
the  Divine  Man,  age  after  age,  "receiveth  sinners,"  ought  not  to  be  deemed 
a  reproach  to  Him  by  a  moralist  who  is  reluctantly  constrained  to  confess 
that  he  himself  can  do  nothing  for  them. 

Of  course,  if  a  man  were  perfectly  dehumanized,  if  he  had  become  a  tiger 
or  an  ape,  nothing  short  of  a  miracle  could  redeem  him.  But  Mr.  Morison 
was  not  speaking  of  such  a  case,  but  of  the  vast  mass  of  ordinary  sinners.  I 
rather  wonder  whether  this  unrelenting  and  unhopeful  philosopher  ever 
heard  of  Charles  Reade's  wise  and  touching  story,  It  is  Never  Too  Late  to 
Mend.  Therein  he  might  have  seen  those  very  processes  of  moral  conversion 
being  actually  accomplished  which  he  had  pronounced  to  be  impossible. 

To  me,  at  the  present  time,  it  appears  that  one  of  the  bits  of  work  best 
worth  doing  would  be  to  detach  the  really  saving  and  operative  truths  of 
Evangelical  religion  from  the  great  mass  of  futile  and  repulsive  absurdities  in 
which  they  are  now  imbedded.  The  husk  of  what  is  commonly  called  Low 
Church  Christianity  is  unsightly  enough,  but  that  is  no  real  reason  for  casting 
away  the  kernel. 

The  work  called  Lux  Mundi  has  shown  us  that  the  High  Church 
party  is  drawing  nearer  to  "  Broad  "  ideas.  And,  in  a  similar  way,  I  think 
that  the  marvellous  popularity  of  Mr.  Drummond's  Natural  Law  in  the 
Spiritual  World  has  testified  to  the  fact  that  there  is  a  widespread  conviction 
that  a  philosophy  of  Evangelicalism,  or  a  recasting  of  its  fundamental 
doctrines,  is  a  desideratum.  But  certainly  intellectual  redemption  will  not 
come  by  the  methods  used  by  Mr.  Drummond.  Philosophy  cannot  be  satisfied 
or  lured  into  allegiance  either  by  the  detection  of  fanciful  analogies  or  by  the 
quotation  of  irrelevant  texts  of  the  Bible. 

On  the  whole,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  intellectualizing  of  Evangelicalism, 
the  rational  statement  of  its  deepest  moral  and  spiritual  ideas,  is  a  far 
easier  and  more  hopeful  enterprise  than  a  similar  attempt  with  regard  to 
High  Church  teaching  would  be.  The  seat  of  authority  in  religion  is  funda- 
mentally the  same  in  all  sane  Protestantism,  whereas  in  Eomanism  and 
High  Anglicanism  it  is  widely  different.  The  eyes  of  these  latter  religions 
are  in  the  backs  of  their  heads.  Their  favourite  formula  or  war-cry,  the 
"  Semper,  ubique,  ab  omnibus,"  is  a  kind  of  negation  of  progress,  a  declaration 
that  their  religion  is  essentially  a  quotation.  They  live  by  precedents. 
Thought  in  their  case  can  never  be  adequately  free.  The  idea  of  an 
CEcumenical  Council,  as  a  protest  against  the  supposed  decease  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  and  the  sealing  up  of  the  sources  of  inspiration,  is  excellent ;  but  in 
practice  such  Councils  are  narrow,  essentially  sectarian,  and  unprogressive. 
The  doctrine  of  development  in  the  Church  seems  to  open  the  way  for|the 
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reception  of  new  truths,  but  the  new  truths  almost  always  turn  out  to  be 
only  amplifications  of  old  dogmas,  devitalized  petrifactions  dressed  up  in  a 
modern  garb,  and  vainly  claiming  affinity  with  modern  thought.  At  the 
best,  when  baptizing  new  truths,  the  Church  usually  takes  care  to  dwarf  and 
distort  them. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  best  and  finest  sort  of  "  Broad"  religion  appears 
in  many  ways  to  be  a  sort  of  Evangelicalism  that  has  "  come  to  itself," 
reconciled  itself  with  reason,  and  learnt,  like  Paul,  to  ''put  away  childish 
things."     All  genuinely  Protestant  thought  is  potentially  "  Broad." 

Let  us,  therefore,  inquire  briefly  as  to  what  constitutes  the  moral  force 
of  Evangelical  religion,  wherein  consist  its  chief  defects,  and  how  far  the 
former  can  really  be  detached  from  the  latter. 

Now,  to  me  it  seems  that  the  doctrine  of  the  free  forgiveness  of  sins,  so 
far  from  being  immoral  in  its  results,  as  Mr.  Cotter  Morison  declares  it  to 
be,  is  a  vast  storehouse  of  moral  strength  and  renewal.  Pardon  is  often  far 
more  truly  remedial  than  punishment.  Pity  moves  the  heart  of  man  incom- 
parably more  than  bare  justice  ever  does.  Which  of  us  does  not  perceive 
that  Mrs.  Browning's  noble  interpretation  of  the  look  which  Jesus  cast  on 
cowardly  Peter  is  the  right  one,  and  that  the  reproachful  compassion  of 
Christ,  with  its  implicit  promise  of  undying  love,  and  its  fine  latent  innuendo 
as  to  Peter's  capacity  for  higher  things,  was  a  greater  and  more  constraining 
moral  force  than  any  amount  of  merited  denunciations  could  have  been  ? 

Truly,  we  often  wish  to  turn  our  backs  on  our  past  lives,  in  some  way  to 
cancel  them,  and  then  to  rise  on  our  dead  selves  to  higher  things.  And  nature 
often  freezes  incipient  penitence  by  her  stern  declaration  of  the  irreparable 
consequences  of  bygone  transgressions.  Even  fear  of  the  better  sort  implies 
some  dim  faith  in  the  Divine  mercy,  as  the  Psalmist  perceived.  The 
doctrine  that  '*  whatsoever  a  man  soweth  that " — and  (by  implication) 
nothing  else — "  shall  he  also  reap,"  taken  alone  and  without  mitigation 
through  co-operating  sympathy,  would,  in  a  vast  number  of  cases,  fill  the  sinner 
only  with  the  hopeless  apathy  of  despair.  The  "  eternal  Gospel "  of  God's 
pitying  Fatherhood  is  a  necessary  moral  complement  to  the  appalling  stern- 
ness of  the  ethics  of  nature.  Nature  teaches  fatalism.  She  denies  that  a 
man  can  redeem  himself,  and  so  she  opens  the  way  to  religion  with  its 
doctrine  of  vicarious  suffering  and  redemption  wrought  for  tis  by  a  power 
higher  than  our  own  conscious  selves.  Since  we  cannot  reconcile  ourselves 
to  God,  if  help  is  to  come  to  us  at  all,  it  must  come  from  God  reconciling  us 
to  Himself.  God  must  justify  us  or  bring  us  into  a  right  relation  with  Him- 
self.    The  dislocated  limb  cannot  restore  itself. 

Moreover,  self -forgiveness  is  often  exceedingly  difficult.  We  often  loathe 
ourselves.  And  here  Evangelicalism  often  aids  us  greatly.  Its  doctrines  of 
justification  by  faith  and  of  imputed  righteousness  really  mean  justification 
by  antieipation.  That  is  the  vital  significance  of  these  apparently  irrational 
doctrines.  God,  the  great  Idealist  of  the  universe,  sees  the  glorious  end  even 
in  the  unproroi^ijig  beginning,  and  is  thus  *'  satisfied,"  and  loves  His  children, 
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not  for  what  they  actually  are,  but  for  what  they  have  it  in  them  to  become. 
Thus  we  are  potentially  rich,  whilst  actually  beggars.  We  are  genuine 
**  heirs  "  of  the  vast  moral  riches  of  God.  What  Jesus  was  on  earth,  that  we 
are  destined  to  be  eventually.  He  is  our  ideal,  the  true  self  of  each  of  us, 
the  permanent  root  of  our  transient  moral  characters,  at  once  a  haunting 
reproach  and  a  blessed  encouragement,  a  secret  "  well  of  water"  safe  from 
all  possible  defilement,  and  springing  up  into  life  eternal. 

The  ways  of  the  Eternal  Spirit  are  full  of  surprises  and  paradoxes.  Age 
after  age  "  God  hath  chosen  the  foolish  things  of  the  world  to  confound  the 
wise."  Intellectually,  the  Evangelicalism  of  John  Newton  and  of  the  poet 
Cowper  had,  to  fastidious  tastes,  "nor  form  nor  comeliness."  Yet  with  the 
lowly  peasant  form  of  that  despised  religion  it  might  well  be  thought  that  the 
Eternal  Pity  itself  had  freely  communed,  till  its  heart  was  on  fire,  and 
*'  burned "  with  quenchless  moral  enthusiasm.  Sentiment,  disdained  by 
Eationalists  of  the  shallower  sort,  and  disdained  also  by  High-and-dry  divines, 
found  a  dwelling-place  in  the  hearts  and  homes  of  simple-minded  Low  Church 
piety.  And  sentiment  is,  in  reality,  a  far  more  potent  moral  force  than  mere 
reason. 

Man's  bodily  ailments  are  often  best  ministered  to  by  the  tonic  agency 
of  poisons.  And  in  the  ethical  and  spiritual  world  the  highest  life  is 
frequently  quickened  and  invigorated  by  teaching  usually  stigmatized  as 
dangerous  and  pernicious.  Many  a  saint  has  been  well  nourished  by 
abhorred  heresies.  Antinomianism  has  often  been  a  source  of  sublime  moral 
energy  and  power  in  the  religious  world.  The  very  life  of  Evangelical  teach- 
ing has  frequently  been  in  its  supposed  weakness.  Mr.  Cotter  Morison 
attacks  Mr.  Spurgeon  just  where  he  was  strong,  viz.,  when  he  forgot  all  about 
his  Judaic  curses,  and  poured  out  love  and  compassion  upon  erring  sinners. 
The  words  of  the  great  Baptist  preacher  which  so  offended  the  strict  moralist 
were  these  :  "  You  great  sinners  shall  have  no  back  seats  in  heaven.  There 
shall  be  no  outer  court  for  you.  You  great  sinners  shall  have  as  much  love 
as  the  best,  as  much  joy  as  the  brightest  of  saints.  You  shall  be  near  to 
Christ." 

Even  so  one  thinks  that  "  Dinah  Morris  "  must  have  preached  to  sinful 
rustics.  And  who  that  knows  anything  of  the  heart  of  man  can  for  one 
moment  doubt  that  the  fullest  and  freest  declaration  of  God's  fathomless  love 
has,  in  millions  of  cases,  touched  and  stirred  the  souls  of  the  wicked,  deep 
down  in  their  very  depths  where  no  storms  or  thunderbolts  of  anathemas  can 
ever  reach  ?  Perhaps  the  old  story  of  the  Prodigal  Son  is  more  efficacious 
as  it  is,  with  its  tender  and  profoundly  human  antinomianism,  than  it  would 
be  if  the  father  were  made  to  go  forth  with  his  hands  full  of  tracts  about  fire 
and  worms,  or  dry  treatises  on  the  claims  of  an  austere  and  pedantic  justice. 
It  is  by  loving  the  unworthy  that  we  enable  them  to  become  good. 

To  the  Evangelical  party  we  all  owe  a  great  debt.  It  proclaimed  the 
<  abiding  love  of  God  for  sinners  far  more  effectually  than  the  old  High-and-dry 
:  Anglican  divines  ever  did,  though  I  am  thankful  to  say  that  some  modern 
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Bitualists  have  learnt  the  secret  which  their  predecessors  ignored  or  despised.  . 
Refreshing,  indeed,  was  the  tender   pity  poured   forth  so  freely   over  the  ■ 
unworthy  in  Cowper's  hymns,  when  compared  with  the  dry  didactic  wisdom 
contained    in    that    most    unimpressive    book,  once   so    widely  read,    TM 
Whole  Duty  of  Man.     However  much  the  old   Low  Church  teachers  may 
have  erred  in  their  views  as  to  hell,  to  those  within  the  fold,  to  those  who 
accepted  Christ,  they  were  far  more  pitiful  than  High  Anglican  divines  were. 
They  alone  in  England,  excepting  perhaps  a  Unitarian  here  and  there,  fear- 
lessly proclaimed  the  unchanging  and  absolute  love  of  God  and  Christ,  the 
great  fact  that  "  having  loved  His  own.  He  loved  them  unto  the  end,"  that  , 
no    sins  caused  Him  to  desert   them.     And   in   this   fact   was   even  then 
implicitly  contained  the  *'  Broad  "  teaching  as  to  universal  salvation. 

The  High  Church  party  were,  and  to  a  great  extent  still  are,  far  too 
much  inclined  to  overrate  the  moral  efficacy  of  that  *'  law  "  which  St.  Paul 
found  so  futile  as  a  helper.  We  must  work  from  within  to  without.  Of 
what  use  are  more  laws  if  the  same  old  law-breaker  is  to  keep  them  ?  Did 
any  one  ever  yet  obtain  strength  in  his  legs  by  staring  at  a  sign-post? 
lluthusiasm  is  more  potent  than  any  amount  of  laws ;  and  enthusiasm  or 
fervour  such  as  that  of  Luther  is  often  in  direct  antagonism  with  recognized 
law. 

Hence  we  find  that,  even  in  our  days,  rational  Evangelicalism  is  far 
more  suited  to  meet  the  needs  of  very  vivid  natures  than  High  Anglicanism 
is.  It  does  not  make  authority  so  oppressive.  It  has  more  room  for 
emotional  and  moral  originality,  even  though  these  should  be  without 
precedent.  It  realizes  far  more  than  its  old  opponent  does  the  apparent, 
lawlessness  of  genuine  emotional  life,  that  "the  wind  bloweth  where  it  listeth^ 
and  thou  canst  not  tell  whence  it  cometh,  and  whither  it  goeth."  It  does  not 
expect  Divine  grace  to  flow  always  in  one  appointed  channel.  In  this  respect 
Evangelical  religion  is  more  human  add  genuinely  Catholic  than  High  Church 
religion  is.  It  is  nearer  to  the  "  multitude  ','  still  leading  the  old  instinctive 
life.  Thus  I  have  found  by  experience  that  it  is  more  suited  to  soldiers  with 
their  strong  feelings  and  their  undeveloped  intellects.  Priestly  theories  also 
tend  to  diminish  the  sense  of  the  radical  oneness  of  human  nature ;  they 
seem  implicitly  to  deny  that  the  whole  world  is  kin.  And  so,  in  a  very  real 
sense,  we  may  say  that  to  be  clerically  minded  is  death  and  isolation,  but. 
to  be  humanly  minded  is  life  and  fellowship. 

The  lofty  spirituality  of  Low  Church  piety  has  also  been  a  great  power. 
High  Church  doctrines  often  seem  a  kind  of  denial  of  the  fundamental  truth 
til  at  "  the  kingdom  of  God  is  within  us."  As  an  ideal,  Quakerisni  is  far 
liigher  than  Sacramentalism.  The  seer  in  the  Apocalypse  saw  no  temple  in 
the  great  realm  of  realities  behind  the  veil.  Evangelicalism  is  also  free  from 
the  ludicrous  teaching  of  the  High  Anglicans  as  to  regeneration,  though  it 
has  some  errors  of  its  own  on  this  subject.  It  is  free  to  join  with  Broad 
Church  teachers  in  proclaiming  the  truth  that  Ecclesiasticism  is  a  foe  of  true 
religion,  that  the  external  and  conventional  are  of  only  transient  value,  that 
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the  soul  is  greater  than  any  ordinances,  and  the  Divine  kingdom  far  larger 
than  any  existing  Church.  "  God  is  a  Spirit."  The  wish  in  some  measure 
to  localize  the  Divine  operations  seems  to  link  High  Church  theology  with  its 
old  enemies  the  English  Deists,  whose  fatal  belief  it  was  that  God's  agency 
on  earth  is  transitive  and  occasional,  and  not  immanent  and  abiding.  Even 
in  the  Eoman  Catholic  Church  a  kind  of  semi-Evangelical  mysticism  has 
been  to  some  extent  a  corrective  of  semi-Deistic  errors. 

The  defects  of  ordinary  Low  Church  religion  are  many,  grave,  and  palp- 
able. In  the  first  place,  its  theory  as  to  the  subordination  of  reason  and  the 
plenary  inspiration  of  that  great  library  called  the  Bible  is  obviously  absurd. 
Nothing  can  be  plainer  than  that  the  Bible  contains  widely  varying  degrees 
both  of  intellectual  and  of  moral  insight.  Inspiration  was  not  given  to 
fetter  reason  or  cancel  genius.  On  the  contrary,  it  presupposed  certain  high 
mental  and  spiritual  endowments.  In  the  Bible  we  see  the  noblest  thought 
in  the  making,  Jesus,  with  His  sublime  faith  in  the  infinitude  of  the  soul  of 
man,  had  evidently  no  belief  whatsoever  in  the  finality  of  any  written 
revelation.  For  Him  the  Holy  Ghost  was  neither  dead  nor  dying.  Through- 
out all  ages  He  would  have  us  keep  open  the  avenues  to  higher  knowledge, 
and  resist  the  soul-cramping  tyranny  alike  of  Churches  and  of  libraries.  No 
inspired  men  care  much  for  precedents.  Very  vivid  moral  and  spiritual 
natures  often  rebel  against  a  despotic  Bible  just  as  much  as  against  a  despotic 
Church.  Luther  found  the  Epistle  of  St.  James  quite  as  irksome  as  any 
Papal  decrees. 

That  fine  irony  which  pervades  all  human  life  seems  often  to  concentrate 
jtself  in  the  history  of  religion.  And  thus  we  find  in  our  own  days  the  some- 
what startling  fact  that  the  "  good  news  "  and  the  doctrine  of  eternal  tor- 
ments, though  absolutely  incompatible,  are  taken  to  be  but  two  aspects  of 
one  revealed  truth.  "  Out  of  the  same  mouth  proceedeth  blessing  and 
cursing."  The  old  Jews  were  a  little  more  consistent.  They  kept  Mount 
Gerizim  and  Mount  Ebal  separate.  We  need  no  more  learned  treatises  about 
eternal  torments.  All  free  intellects  perceive  clearly  what  the  instincts  of  the 
unsophisticated  multitude  feel  strongly,  viz.,  the  truth  that  God  cannot  be  at 
once  love  and  hatred  towards  the  same  creatures.  The  way  in  which  Evangeli- 
cals cling  to  the  doctrine  of  eternal  torments  reminds  one  very  much  of  the  way 
in  which  the  Jewish  Christians  clung  to  the  faith  of  the  damnation  of  the 
Gentiles.  In  both  cases  alike  the  letter  of  the  Bible  favoured  the  narrower 
view,  and  the  whole  genius  of  the  religion  clamoured  loudly  for  the  broader 
one. 

Evangelicalism  must  also  learn  to  be  more  natural  and  less  mournful,  if 
jt  would  remain  a  real  moral  power.  The  austere  sectarian  gloom  of 
Puritanism  was  utterly  alien  from  the  very  genius  of  Jesus,  who  loved  nature 
and  the  simple  human  instincts  of  our  race.  The  erroneous  idea  of  the  early 
Christians,  that  the  end  of  the  world  was  immediately  coming,  has  darkened 
and  impoverished  the  life  of  Christendom  long  enough.  To  redeem  and 
ennoble  the  world  is  a  better  work  than  to  frown  on  it.     Whilst  astronomy 
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has  lessened  the  apparent  importance  of  our  planet,  time  has  vastly  enhanced 
its  significance  as  the  scene  of  a  gloriously  progressive  moral  education  for 
hundreds  or  thousands  of  generations  of  noble  spirits.  To  St.  Paul  this  world 
appeared  as  an  evanescent  vestibule  of  the  great  hall  of  judgment.  To  us  it 
is  a  grand  and  enduring  university  for  souls.  And  so  our  Bibles  cannot  be 
to  us  merely  railway  guides  to  another  world. 

One  of  the  very  greatest  hindrances  to  the  efficiency  of  Evangelical 
teachers  in  the  past  has  been  their  strange  lack  of  all  sense  of  humour. 
They  must  learn  to  laugh  with  those  that  laugh,  if  they  would  really 
influence  mankind. 

The  Low  Church  teaching  as  to  man's  total  depravity  and  as  to  the 
nature  of  conversion  has  been,  and  still  is,  false  and  misleading,  as  well 
as  morally  discouraging.  Evangelicalism  must  study  psychology  more  care- 
fully. It  must  learn  that  man's  whole  being  is  indeed  "  an  awful  place,"  that 
God  besets  us  "  behind  "  as  well  as  before,  that  the  Infinite  lurks  even  in  the 
I  rudest  forms  of  nascent  heroism  and  unselfishness,  that  God's  immanent 
I  agency  stretches  down  to  the  very  roots  of  our  nature,  and  plants  the  germs 
of  loftiest  sanctity  amidst  the  blindly  groping  primal  instincts  of  our  pilgrim 
j  race.  The  true  regeneration  is  profoundly  natural.  It  '*  cometh  not  with 
I  observation."  This  "  miracle  "  does  not  mean  "  monster."  It  ts  "  one  with 
the  blowing  clover  and  the  falling  rain."  The  ways  of  the  Eternal  Spirit  are 
finer  and  more  subtle  than  ecclesiastics  perceive.  The  High  Church  doctrine 
of  baptismal  regeneration  is  but  a  coarse  travesty  of  an  inward  and  essential 
verity,  a  mimicry  of  hidden  vital  processes  by  a  materialistic  mechanicalness. 
And  the  Low  Church  teaching  of  sudden  conversion  through  terror  and 
alarm  is  but  an  expression  of  man's  spiritual  incompetence  to  discern  the 
indwelling  Divine  activity  touching  to  fine  issues,  with  master  hand,  those 
glorious  potential  faculties  which,  like  the  material  atoms,  are  never  really 
stagnant  and  at  rest,  but  throbbing  with  the  vitalizing  force  of  an 
imperceptible  inspirer.  The  doctrine  of  God's  occasional  presence  in  man's 
soul  seems  to  imply  and  emphasize  the  fact  of  His  habitual  absence. 

Mr.  Drummond's  Natural  Law  in  the  Spiritual  World,  though 
interesting  and  suggestive  in  many  ways,  only  deepens  the  early  darkness  of 
Evangelicalism  as  to  conversion.  This  writer  makes  the  great  gulf  between 
the  converted  and  unconverted  greater  than  ever.  He  teaches  that  there  is 
as  much  or  more  difference  between  the  finest  characters  in  the  natural 
world  and  the  lowest  in  the  spiritual  world  as  there  is  between  a  stone  and  a 
plant.  Obviously  such  doctrine  is  ethically  and  spiritually  fatal.  It  is  but  a. 
pseudo-scientific  rehabilitation  of  the  old  soul-depressing  Calvinism.  No 
truly  philosophical  observer  can  receive  such  doctrine ;  and  its  religious 
effects  can  only  be  deplorable.  It  gives  men  a  perfectly  valid  and  logical 
I  excuse  for  neglecting  religion.  Their  only  strength  henceforth  is  to  sit  still. 
In  his  desire  to  differentiate  spiritual  life,  Mr.  Drummond  has  hopelessly 
limited  its  area,  and  has  totally  ignored  the  plain  Biblical  declaration  that 
"  every  good  gift  and  every  perfect  gift  is  from  above,  and  cometh  down  from 
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the  Father  of  lights."  God  paints  the  wayside  flowers  of  the  moral  and 
spiritual  worlds  quite  as  truly  as  He  paints  the  glorious  pageantry  of  their 
sun  and  moon  and  stars.  To  ignore  God's  homelier  activities,  whilst 
marvelling  at  His  prodigies,  is  assuredly  to  exhibit  the  innate  vulgarity  of 
shallow  and  unbelieving  belief. 

Evangelical  religion  must  also,  if  it  wish  to  survive,  reshape  its  doctrine 
of  the  atonement,  and  drive  the  money-changers  out  of  its  temple.  Once 
more  the  glorious  sacrifice  of  Christ  must  be  brought  into  closest  harmony 
with  human  heroism  and  disinterested  love.  Theories  of  the  atonement  and 
schemes  of  salvation — as  if  the  power  of  God  were  sorely  hampered  by  the 
evil  one — do  not  help  us  in  the  least.  The  simple  faith  of  our  Lord's  earliest 
followers,  the  sublime  conviction  that ''the  Good  Shepherd  giveth  His  life 
for  the  sheep,"  is  what  we  really  need.  All  else  on  this  subject  is  but 
verbiage,  or  the  ambitious  systematizing  of  ignorant  children.  We  know  that 
Jesus  came  to  reconcile  us  to  the  Father,  and  that  is  enough.  In  His 
wounds  all  human  sorrows  can  hide  themselves. 

Low  Church  religion  has  in  past  times  been  terribly  coarsened  by  its 
semi-commercial  theories  as  to  the  atonement.     The  noblest  of  all  moral 
qualities,  disinterestedness,  has  been  in  great  measure  denied  to  God  and 
altogether  denied  to  man.     The  one  was  represented  as  rigidly  demanding 
the  very  fullest  compensation — as  if  any  addition  could  be  made   to  His 
infinite  riches — and  the  other  as  stoutly  stickling  for  his  bond.     Assuredly 
George  Eliot  was  quite  right  in  exposing  the  coarse  selfishness  of  the  religion 
of  Dr.  Cumming  and  the  poet  Young.     A  goodness  that  is  devoid  of  generosity 
is  no  real  goodness.     In  our  days  we  are  learning  a  deeper  moral  philosophy, 
than  that  of  Paley  and  his  school.     We  perceive  that  disinterested  admiration 
and  keen  sympathy  are  the  very  best  and  most  operative  ingredients  of  man' 
higher  life.     These  influence  the  heart  and  soul  down  to  their  very  deptbsj 
whereas  fear  and  prudential  self-regard  touch  only  the  surface  of  our  spirituj 
nature. 

Lastly,  I  quite  believe  that  the  illumination  of  Evangelical  religion  ii 
perfectly  possible,  that  its  deep  and  pathetic  moral  and  spiritual  truths  cai 
be  detached  from  its  disfiguring  errors.  It  will  then  be  the  same,  and  ye| 
not  the  same,  as  it  was,  just  as  the  true  but  cramped  hearts  of  the  earliej 
Christians  were  enlarged  and  altered  by  the  subsequent  outpouring  of  th« 
Holy  Spirit.  The  religion  of  Erskine  of  Linlathen,  of  Maurice,  and  o^ 
Eobertson,  was  but  the  old  tender  religion  of  the  poet  Cowper  after  it  hac 
been  enlarged  by  listening  to  those  "  many  things  "  which  age  after  age  th( 
Spirit  of  Jesus  has  to  say  to  those  prepared  to  "  bear  them."  If  Evangelicaligi 
will  but  arise/  and  shine  now  that  its  light  has  come,  if  it  will  welcoi 
reason,  if  it  will  discern  in  altruism  a  nearer  approach  to  the  sacred  character 
of  Jesus,  and  in  universalism  a  more  adequate  interpretation  of  His  undying 
love;  if  it  will  put  on  henceforth  the  glorious  , apparel  pf  a / di,sinterestec 
devotion  to  goodness  and  a  profound  faith  in  humanity  and,  it^splendi.^ 
destiny;  if  ^t  will  frankly  abandon  the  provision^  Judaic  teaching  of  Mos^ 
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and  Elias,  and  be  content  to  commune  with  the  universal  Spirit  of  Jesus 
only,  then  it  may  fearlessly  chant  its  **  Non  Omnis  Moriar,"  even  now  in  the 
days  of  its  apparent  decrepitude,  and  the  hellish  gates  of  a  devastating 
Atheism  shall  not  prevail  against  it.  For  man  cannot  live  long  on  mere 
negations.  Till  man's  mind  shall  cease  to  wonder,  till  man's  spirit  shall 
cease  to  aspire,  till  man's  heart  shall  cease  to  ache  and  yearn,  Jesus  the 
revealer  of  God's  moral  wisdom  and  the  very  incarnation  of  God's  deathless 
pity,  Jesus  the  very  prototype  of  all  true  Evangelicals,  will  live,  and  breathe, 
and  energize  in  our  struggling,  complex,  and  most  miraculous  nature. 
**  Why  seek  ye  the  living  among  the  dead? "  Not  in  the  Judaea  of  withered 
and  decaying  dogmas,  but  in  the  free  Galilee  of  a  broadly  human  fellowship, 
shall  we  most  truly  find  that  great  Interpreter  and  Master  of  the  soul  of 
man,  who,  age  after  age,  dies  in  order  that  He  may  more  really  live,  sheds 
the  transient  that  He  may  disclose  the  eternal,  and  through  the  very  grave 
and  gate  of  death,  through  black  abysses  of  despair  and  unbelief,  leads  His 
astonished  followers  on  to  nobler  heights  of  knowledge  and  more  glorious 
worlds  of  love. 


BIBILiICiLILi    THOUGHT. 

TRE  STRUCTUBE  OF  THE  BOOK  OF  DANIEL. 

By  Eev.  J.  E.  H.  Thomson,  B.D. 

The  two  opposed  views  of  the  date  of  the  Book  of  Daniel  involve  opposed 
views  of  its  structure.  It  is  clear  that  if  the  ordinarily  received  critical  date 
of  Daniel — the  age  of  the  Maccabees — be  accepted  as  true,  then  the  book  must 
be  regarded  as  a  work  of  imagination,  a  sacred  romance  written  for  the  purpose 
of  encouraging  the  Israelitish  people  in  their  resistance  to  the  Hellenic 
kingdom  of  Syria.  It  follows  from  this  that  there  is  no  prophecy  in  the 
ordinary  sense  of  the  word  in  Daniel,  that  the  appearance  of  prophecy  is 
merely  a  literary  device  to  bring  the  lessons  from  the  events  alleged  to 
have  occurred  in  Babylon  during  the  reigns  of  Nebuchadnezzar  and  of  Darius 
the  Mede  into  line  with  the  times  and  struggles  of  the  Maccabees. 

The  orthodox  traditional  view  of  Daniel  is  that  it  recounts  events  that 
really  occurred  at  the  time  and  in  the  connection  in  which  they  are  recorded. 
This  view  necessitates  the  maintenance  of  a  date  for  Daniel  much  earlier 
than  critics  would  agree  to.  Many  of  the  orthodox  traditional  school  have 
gone  further,  and  seem  to  think  there  is  no  possibility  that  those  who  oppose 
them  have  any  claim  to  the  title  Christian,  that  the  denial  of  the  historicity 
of  Daniel  involves  the  denial  of  inspiration,  of  miracles,  of  prophecy,  and  of 
the  Christian  faith  generally. 

This  attitude  is  at  once  unfair  and  unwise ;  unfair,  because  many  main- 
tain Daniel  to  be  a  historical  novel,  and  yet  maintain  that  the  Divine  Spirit 
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inspired  the  author  to  write  this  book  as  the  author  of  Job,  that  yet  greater 
work,  was  inspired  for  his  task ;  unwise,  because  it  involves  the  essentials 
of  the  faith  in  regard  to  a  matter  that  in  itself,  at  all  events,  is  not  essential. 
The  evidence  of  the  Lord's  resurrection  is  one  thing,  and  evidence  for  the 
date  of  Daniel  is  a  totally  different  thing.  It  is  a  matter  simply  for  scientific 
investigation.  Of  course,  the  rationalistic  critics  are  in  many  instances  as 
unfair  and  yet  more  unwise.  They  answer  arguments  at  times  merely  by 
supercilious  sneers,  and  that  is  unfair ;  and  it  is  unwise  tacitly  to  assume 
principles  of  judgment  which,  if  carried  out  to  their  legitimate  conclusion, 
involve  consequences  not  dreamt  of  by  many  of  their  supporters. 

It  seems  a  comparatively  simple  matter,  and  certainly  it  is  an  obviously 
necessary  one,  to  see  what  might  be  reasonably  expected  to  be  the  charac- 
teristics of  such  a  reUgious  romance  as  Daniel  is  supposed  by  critics  to  be. 
In  doing  so,  we  must  bear  in  mind  it  is  a  religious  romance  with  a  definite 
purpose,  and  that  purpose,  we  are  assured,  was  to  stimulate  the  courage  of 
the  Jews  against  Epiphanes.  If  the  Book  of  Daniel  is  a  romance  of  that 
kind,  it  must  manifest  the  characteristic  features  of  such  romances.  Human 
nature  is,  in  the  main,  the  same  in  all  ages  ;  and  the  laws  of  composition, 
therefore,  must  be  essentially  the  same  also. 

The  primary  characteristic  that,  as  a  work  of  fancy  and  of  art,  such  a 
romance  must  necessarily  present  is  unity.  This  unity  must  be  obvious  and 
striking,  for  the  vogue  the  Book  of  Daniel  gained  so  shortly  after  its  publica- 
tion— if  it  was  published  in  the  days  of  the  Maccabees — proves  it,  if  a 
romance,  to  have  been  a  consummate  work  of  art.  It  not  only  was  received 
by  the  Essenes,  who  dealt  in  apocalyptic  literature,  and  led  them  further 
in  their  course  of  apocalyptic  composition,  but  gained  the  favour  of  the 
Pharisees  and  Sadducees.  The  Pharisees  were  full  of  Messianic  enthusiasm, 
but  very  soon  broke  from  the  Hasmoneans  ;  the  Sadducees  had  no  Messianic 
hopes,  but  supported  John  Hyrcanus  and  the  later  Hasmoneans ;  yet  both 
acknowledged  Daniel.  Its  artistic  power  must  have  been  great  to  have 
bridged  over  such  oppositions.  But  artistic  power  is  manifested  by  the 
springing  up  of  imitations.  The  whole  range  of  apocalyptic  literature  is 
due  to  Daniel.     As  a  work  of  art,  unity  must  be  its  first  characteristic. 

But  it  may  be  objected  that  the  Koran  has  had  immense  influence,  and 
no  one  can  accuse  it  of  being  a  unity ;  nay,  no  one  can  say  that  more  than  a 
minority  of  the  suras  are  unities.  Of  course,  as  a  matter  of  literary  history 
the  origin  of  the  present  Koran  by  the  editing  of  the  confused  fragments  left 
by  Mohammed  easily  explains  the  want  of  unity ;  but  the  reason  of  the 
popularity,  despite  this,  is  to  be  found  in  the  unique  personality  of 
Mohammed.  Had  Mohammed  merely  written  the  Koran,  and  had  he  been 
nothing  more  than  its  author,  the  Koran  would  never  have  been  known  beyond 
Mecca  in  point  of  space,  or  the  generation  of  Mohammed  in  point  of  time. 

On  the  other  hand,  unity  is  not  necessary  to  the  popularity  of  a  record 
of  facts.  If  in  the  time  when  the  mind  of  a  community  is  yet  heaving  with 
emotion,  the  facts  connected  therewith  are  put  on  record,  then  the  book 
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narrating  these  facts  may  become  popular,  although  it  has  no  artistic  unity. 
Thus  the  Scots  Worthies,  written  by  Howie  of  Lochgiel,  the  Covenanter,  was 
so  popular  in  the  end  of  last  century  as  to  be  in  almost  every  cottage  in 
Scotland ;  yet  it  has  no  literary  quality  whatever,  but  is  a  record  of  facts 
that  had  been  centres  of  emotion  in  a  generation  but  just  passed  away. 

Let  us  now  see  whether  there  are  any  tokens  of  this  unity  in  the  Book  of 
Daniel.  This  unity  must  be  a  unity  of  a  purpose  which  shall  be  obvious  in 
every  part  of  the  book.  To  that  purpose  every  portion  of  the  whole  must  be 
subordinated.  The  purpose  assigned  by  critics  is  certainly  an  adequate  one, 
the  encouragement  of  the  Jews  in  their  struggle  against  Epiphanes. 
Nebuchadnezzar  is  said  to  be  the  representative  of  Epiphanes,  and  the 
lycanthropy  of  the  former  a  reference  to  the  punning  nickname  Epimanes, 
given  by  the  Antiochian  mob  to  this  king — the  fact  that  Nebuchadnezzar 
associated  with  the  beasts  pointing  to  Epiphanes  associating  with  low 
companions.  If  this  be  the  case,  certainly  there  is  an  adequate  purpose,  and 
the  central  figure,  one  suited  to  sustain  the  stress  of  being  the  proof  of  this 
unity,  the  centre  round  which  the  parts  revolve.  But  does  careful  study  of 
the  book  bear  out  this  view?     We,  for  our  part,  think  not. 

It  is  quite  true  that  in  the  first  four  chapters  Nebuchadnezzar  is  the 
central  figure,  but  he  disappears  in  the  fifth  chapter,  and  Belshazzar  reigns 
in  his  stead,  either  as  king  or  deputy-king ;  while  in  the  sixth  chapter  we 
have  Darius  the  Mede  on  the  throne.  The  latter  six  chapters  are  all  visions, 
and  not  one  of  them  is  even  dated  as  in  the  reign  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  If, 
however,  we  restrict  ourselves  to  the  chapters  in  which  Nebuchadnezzar  is 
mentioned,  do  we  find  any  parallelism  between  the  character  ascribed  to 
Nebuchadnezzar  and  that  of  Epiphanes,  or  any  similarity  between  the 
feelings  excited  by  the  character  of  Nebuchadnezzar  and  those  excited 
by  the  character  of  Epiphanes?  Take  the  character  first.  Certainly 
Nebuchadnezzar  was  arbitrary  and  imperious,  but  that  is  merely  saying 
that  he  was  an  Oriental  monarch.  There  is  nothing  small  or  pitiful 
in  his  character.  We  can  never  think  of  the  Nebuchadnezzar  of  Daniel 
throwing  aside  the  cares  of  empire  in  order  to  boose  with  mechanics.  That 
is  recorded  of  Epiphanes  by  Polybius.  The  back  of  Epiphanes  is  always 
ready  to  cringe  to  the  Romans,  if  his  hands  are  ready  to  tear  in  cruelty 
races  subject  to  him,  but  there  are  no  signs  of  cringing  in  Nebuchad- 
nezzar. Again,  no  one  can  fail  to  notice  how  sensitive  Nebuchadnezzar 
is  to  the  spiritual  influences.  The  interpretation  of  his  dream  at  once 
brings  to  his  lips  the  confession  of  the  greatness  of  Jehovah.  The 
deliverance  of  the  three  Hebrew  children  deepens  the  conviction  he  has, 
and  leads  to  a  stronger  acknowledgment  of  it.  When  he  recovers  from  his 
lycanthropy  he  practically  acknowledges  himself  a  worshipper  of  Jehovah. 
No  one  would  accuse  Epiphanes  of  any  such  sensitiveness.  Any  one  who 
asserts  an  identity  between  the  character  of  Epiphanes  and  that  ascribed  to 
Nebuchadnezzar  must  do  so  in  defiance  of  fact,  simply  because  his  theory 
demands  it. 

o  2 
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Let  us  now  compare  the  feelings  excited  in  the  Jews  by  the  one  and  the 
other  as  exhibited  in  the  Book  of  Daniel.  We  here  assume,  for  the  sake  of 
argument,  the  critical  position  that  Daniel  was  written  in  the  days  of  the 
Maccabees.  Let  us,  then,  see  how  the  writer  describes  Epiphanes.  In  the 
eleventh  chapter,  twenty-first  verse,  he  is  described  as  "  a  vile  person," 
'^T5?  one  despised.  No  one  can  say  that  Nebuchadnezzar  is  so  represented 
in  Daniel.  When  he  interprets  Nebuchadnezzar's  vision  of  the  four  empires, 
Daniel  says,  "Thou  art  this  head  of  gold."  The  monarch  whose  symbol  was 
the  "golden  head"  could  never  be  the  symbol  of  the  vile  person.  The 
power  and  character  of  Nebuchadnezzar  are  represented  as  having  impressed 
Daniel  so  much  that  he  regards  him  as  the  most  godlike  of  monarchs. 
When  again  Daniel  stands  before  Nebuchadnezzar  to  interpret  to  him  the 
dream  that  foretells  his  lycanthropy,  Daniel  is  overwhelmed  with  sorrow, 
and  says,  "My  lord,  let  the  dream  be  on  them  that  hate  thee,  and  the 
interpretation  on  thine  enemies."  It  cannot  be  said  this  is  due  merely  to 
Eastern  courtliness,  because  in  the  very  next  chapter  Daniel  takes  up  a 
totally  different  attitude  in  regard  to  Belshazzar.  He,  the  captive  counsellor, 
has  a  love  for  the  grand  impulsive  despot.  No  Jew  could  have  that  feeling 
toward  Epiphanes,  the  despised  person  who  obtained  the  kingdom  by 
flatteries.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  do  not  think  the  eleventh  chapter  to  be 
part  of  the  original  Book  of  Daniel,  but  I  do  think  it  was  written  during  the 
time  of  the  Maccabees.  As  such  it  gives  the  impression  made  by  Epiphanes 
on  contemporary  Jews.  To  assert  that  Nebuchadnezzar  is  intended  to 
represent  Epiphanes  is  simply  to  deny  facts.  There  is,  therefore,  no  unity 
so  far  as  the  central  character  is  concerned. 

Another  idea  is  that  the  history  of  Daniel  as  a  romance  is  modelled  on 
the  history  of  Joseph.  Certainly  both  Joseph  and  Daniel  are  captives,  both 
dream  and  interpret  dreams,  and  both  are  raised  to  high  estate.  But  a  little 
careful  consideration  will  show  the  essential  differences  subsisting,  which  put 
in  the  shade  these  superficial  points  of  resemblance.  As  we  learn  from  the 
105th  psalm,  and  from  Stephen's  speech.  Acts  vii.,  two  points  in  the  history  of 
Joseph  impressed  the  Jews — the  fact  that  his  brethren  who  had  sold  him  for  a 
slave  had  accepted  benefits  from  his  hands,  and  that  his  captivity  in  Egypt 
was  intended  by  God  to  further  the  deliverance  of  His  people  ultimately.  In 
neither  of  these  points  is  there  any  resemblance  to  what  occurred  to  Daniel. 
The  temptation  would  have  been  considerable  to  a  romance  writer  of  the  age 
of  the  Maccabees  to  give  his  hero  a  prominent  share  in  the  return  from 
Babylon,  seeing  there  was  a  Daniel  who  did  occupy  a  prominent  position  as  we 
see  from  Ezra  viii.  2.  Although,  according  to  present  punctuation,  he  is  called 
the  head  of  the  sons  of  Ithamar,  if  we  neglect  this,  he  might  as  naturally 
be  regarded  as  the  head  of  the  sons  of  David.  If  it  be  objected  that  the 
date  of  Ezra  rendered  it  impossible  for  Daniel  to  have  been  living  then,  it 
must  be  answered.  No  one  who  knows  anything  of  Jewish  literature  would 
believe  that  any  Jewish  romance  writer  would  regard  that  as  an  obstacle. 
He  would  either  have  made  Daniel  live  a  couple  of  centuries,  or  have  ignored 
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the  reigns  of  Cyrus,  Cambyses,  and  Xerxes.  Such  accuracy  is  not  after  the 
manner  of  the  Jews.  Nor  can  we  avoid  noticing  the  fact  that  while  Joseph 
is  made  the  second  person  in  the  kingdom,  Daniel  is  only  made  the  third. 
This,  however,  we  would  not  press. 

If  we  look  at  the  purpose  assigned  to  the  book — strengthening  the 
courage  of  the  Jews  in  the  struggles  against  the  Seleucid  kingdom — and 
regard  it  as  a  piece  of  rhetoric,  do  we  find  it  eminently  suited  for  its 
purpose?  I  confess  I  do  not  think  so.  Rebellion  against  Epiphanes  and 
resistance  to  his  commands  was  the  duty  impressed  upon  the  Jews  by 
Mattathias  and  his  sons.  There  is  no  hint  at  rebellion  against  Nebuchad- 
nezzar being  ever  contemplated.  We  could  have  imagined  how  a  stirring 
story  could  have  been  composed  which  should  have  shown  how  the  armies 
of  Nebuchadnezzar  were  foiled  and  overthrown  by  the  valour  of  Israel  under 
the  direction  and  with  the  help  of  Israel's  God.  It  might  have  shown  that 
weak  instruments  might  be  chosen  for  this  end,  so  that  Jewish  valour  was, 
so  to  say,  put  to  the  one  side  ;  but  discomfiture  of  armies  must  have  formed 
a  marked  portion  of  the  narrative.  We  see  the  kind  of  thing  that  would 
have  been  produced  if  this  purpose  had  been  the  formative  cause  of  Daniel  in 
the  Apocryphal  Book  of  Judith.  Every  critic  regards  that  book  as  the 
product  of  a  period  of  struggle,  and  intended  for  the  encouraging  of  the 
combatants  on  the  side  of  the  holy  people,  whether  we  place  it  as  early  as  the 
Maccabean  conflict  or  as  late,  with  Volkmar,  as  the  days  of  Bar-coch-ba.  And 
it  was  eminently  fitted  to  encourage  combatants  engaged  in  a  struggle  like 
that  of  the  Maccabees. 

Had  the  assumption  been  that  Daniel  was  composed  of  real  historical 
incidents  selected  with  a  view  to  a  given  purpose,  there  might  be  less  of 
unity  than  in  a  work  of  fiction.  The  unity  would  be  even  less  if  the  incidents 
were  selected  and  arranged,  not  with  any  general  purpose,  but  simply  from 
the  recognition  of  something  interesting  and  striking  in  the  incidents  them- 
selves. In  such  a  case  a  book  with  little  artistic  unity  might  have  great 
popularity.  Few  books,  as  we  have  said,  have  less  claim  to  be  artistic  than 
Howie's  ScoU  Worthies,  yet  few  religious  books  are  as  popular  in  Scotland. 
The  popularity  of  this  book  was  due  to  this — that  it  was  fact,  not  imagination. 
Judging  by  the  eleventh  chapter  of  Hebrews,  the  Book  of  Judges  was 
much  more  inspiriting  than  the  Book  of  Daniel.  The  aged  Mattathias 
certainly  quotes  Daniel  on  his  death-bed  as  an  encouragement  to  his  sons, 
but  a  little  consideration  will  show,  although  this  was  the  case,  the  instances 
chosen  were  not  naturally  fitted  for  the  purpose  designed,  and  therefore 
evidently,  as  we  hope  later  to  show,  those  actually  used  by  the  dying  priest. 

Further,  there  are  certain  negative  characteristics,  the  want  of  which 
at  once  puts  a  book  outside  the  pale  of  art.  If  the  book  is  to  be  an  artistic 
work,  it  must  have  no  obvious  contradictions.  We  use  the  word  "  obvious  " 
advisedly.  There  may  be  contradictions  which  the  minute  critic  may 
discover  by  comparing  portion  with  portion  ;  if  these,  however,  do  not  obtrude 
themselves  on  the  ordinary  reader,  the  work  is  none  the  less  artistic.     Some 
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critic  has  discovered  that  in  Nicholas  Nickleby,  between  two  meetings 
of  the  hero  and  his  sister,  the  one  passes  through  three  weeks,  the 
other  as  many  months.  The  work  is  none  the  less  artistic  because  of  this 
inaccuracy,  for  the  contradiction  would  not  be  noticed  by  any  one  who  was 
not  intent  on  making  a  chronology  of  the  novel  in  question. 

On  the  other  hand,  history  may  show  what  appear  glaring  contradictions, 
yet  fulfil  its  functions,  provided  there  may  be  some  way  out  of  the  apparent 
contradictions.  Thus  Guizot,  in  his  English  Revolution  of  1640,  after  giving 
an  account  of  how  December,  1648,  was  spent  in  preparing  for  the  trial  of 
Charles,  brings  us,  without  warning,  into  January,  during  which  the  trial 
actually  took  place,  followed  by  the  execution  of  the  unfortunate  monarch. 
He  proceeds  then  to  tell  us  that  on  the  lid  of  the  coffin  was  this  inscription, 
"Charles  Rex,  1648."  This  seems  an  obvious  contradiction,  till  we  remember 
that  in  those  days,  in  England,  the  civil  year  began  on  March  25th. 

One  of  the  alleged  self-contradictions  in  the  Book  of  Daniel  is  that  while 
in  the  first  chapter,  verse  21,  we  are  told  Daniel  continued  until  the  first 
year  of  Cyrus,  in  the  first  verse  of  the  tenth  chapter  we  have  the  third  year  of 
Cyrus  dated  from.  When  we  learn  that  Cyrus  was  two  years  king  of  Nations 
before  he  assumed  the  title  king  of  Babil,  the  first  chapter  states  the 
termination  of  Daniel's  life  according  to  the  chronology  of  Babylon,  whereas 
in  the  tenth  chapter  Cyrus  is  dated  from  as  king  of  Nations.  Thus  the 
contradiction  is  removed.  The  Book  of  Daniel  in  this  respect  is  more  like  a 
historic  work  than  a  work  of  fiction. 

Another  negative  characteristic  we  may  notice,  but  only  notice,  is  that 
no  successful  work  of  fiction  ever  was  composed  in  two  languages.  Historic 
works  often  contain  in  notes  or  appendices — devices  unknown  for  centuries 
after  Daniel — long  portions  in  various  languages  different  from  that  in  which 
the  main  body  of  the  book  is  written.  It  is  notorious  that  the  Book  of  Daniel 
is  written  partly  in  Hebrew  and  partly  in  Aramaic.  Of  course  every  one  is 
aware  of  the  various  reasons  assigned  for  this  twofoldness  of  the  Book  of 
Daniel.  Yet  if  the  introduction  of  Aramaic  was  due  to  the  destruction  of 
exemplars  so  that  of  six  chapters  only  an  Aramaic  version  remained  still,  as 
the  popularity  of  Daniel  was  achieved  when  it  had  been  thus  mutilated,  the 
peculiarity  we  have  referred  to  yet  remains.  If  it  is  a  work  of  imagination,  it 
is  unique ;  it  was  written  in  two  languages,  and  was  yet  popular. 

Further,  it  seems  difficult  to  conceive  a  work  of  imagination  composed 
in  two  separate  divisions,  the  one  historic  and  written  of  the  man  who  gives 
the  name  to  the  book,  the  other  visionary  and  purporting  to  be  written  by 
him  under  whose  name  it  goes.  It  seems  difficult  to  conceive  any  way 
better  fitted  to  dissolve  all  unity  than  this.  It  seems  impossible  to  think  that 
any  writer  capable  of  composing  the  visions  of  Daniel  could  have  been  so 
blind  to  the  defects  of  such  a  method.  The  phenomena  in  question,  that  is 
to  say  the  two  chronologically  arranged  series,  the  one  biographical,  contain- 
ing incident,  and  the  other  prophetic,  containing  visions,  could  be  explained 
on  Dr.  Wright's  hypothesis,  with  variations,  that  our  Daniel  is  an  epitome  of 
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two  works,  one  a  biography,  the  other  an  apocalypse  ;  or,  as  it  seems  to  us, 
more  easily  explicable  on  the  theory  that  Daniel  was  originally  composed  in 
"broadsheets,"  and  then  collected,  much  as  Mohammed's  Koran  was  collected. 

Another  point  to  be  noted  is  that  the  more  rigid  the  unity  in  a  work,  the 
less  liable  is  it  to  interpolation ;  but  the  less  of  a  unity  it  is,  the  more  is  it 
liable  to  suffer  from  false  additions.  The  symmetry  of  the  119th  psalm  has 
preserved  it  from  interpolation ;  on  the  other  hand,  no  book  has  suffered  nearly 
as  much  as  the  Oracula  Sibyllina.  No  Biblical  book  has  suffered  nearly  so 
much  from  the  hands  of  the  interpolators  as  has  the  Book  of  Daniel. 

Another  line  of  investigation  may  be  taken.  When  a  pseudepigraphon 
was  published,  the  name  annexed  to  it  had  usually  something  either  from  its 
meaning  or  from  its  historic  connotation  which  afforded  a  starting-point  for 
the  book  in  question.  Let  us  see  whether  on  any  of  these  grounds  there  is 
a  reason  for  the  name  Daniel  being  ascribed  to  the  book. 

Let  us  look  at  the  name.  It  is  certainly  a  significant  name,  but  that  is 
not  saying  much,  as  all  Hebrew  names  were  significant.  It  may  mean 
either  *'  God  is  my  Judge,"  or,  following  the  analogy  of  Gabriel  (7^?'''?^^),  it 
may  mean  "  the  Divine  Judge."  If  the  contents  of  the  book  fitted  either  of 
these  significations,  something  might  be  said  for  it  being  a  fictitious  com- 
position. On  the  hypothesis  that  the  first  exhibits  the  true  meaning  of  the 
name,  the  only  incident  that  seems  to  fit  this  significance  is  the  story  of 
Daniel  in  the  lions'  den,  related  in  the  sixth  chapter.  Even  it,  however, 
does  not  so  clearly  exhibit  this  as  might  have  been  expected.  The  incident 
rather  shows  God's  defence  of  His  faithful  servants  than  His  vindication  of 
their  righteousness,  which  certainly  is  the  characteristic  of  the  Divine 
nature  suggested  by  this  interpretation  of  the  name  Daniel. 

On  the  other  supposition  that  Hitzig's  suggestion  is  correct,  that  the 
name  Daniel  means  "the  Judge  of  God,"  "the  Divine  Judge,"  then  there  is  no 
portion  of  the  canonical  Daniel  which  has  any  trace  that  the  name  on  this 
hypothesis  had  anything  to  do  with  the  structure  of  the  book.  The  story  of 
"  Susanna  and  the  Elders"  at  once  shows  the  kind  of  thing  that  would  be 
produced  by  the  imagination  acting  merely  on  the  name.  This  story  suits 
the  name  Daniel  so  admirably  that  M.  Eenan  is  sure  that  this  represents 
the  original  form  of  the  Daniel  legend.  That,  however,  is  a  mere  travesty 
of  criticism.  The  canonical  book  has  no  trace  of  being  written  up  to  the 
name  Daniel  in  this  latter  sense. 

If,  however,  we  take  the  later  Jewish  apocalypses,  and  guide  our 
expectations  by  them,  we  should  expect  to  find  that  Daniel  was  a  very  noted 
man,  one  to  v^hom  revelations  had,  according  to  Scripture  or  tradition,  been 
made.  The  most  noted  of  these  apocalyptic  books  is  the  Book  of  Enoch. 
Tradition  and  Scripture  had  alike  pointed  him  out  as  one  who  had  received 
revelations.  Noah  was  a  preacher  of  righteousness,  and  had  it  revealed  to 
him  that  the  flood  was  coming,  hence  the  composition  of  those  Noachian 
fragments  included  in  the  second  Book  of  Enoch.  Adam,  the  first  father  of 
the  race,  had  revelations  made  to  him :  hence  we  have  the  Testament  of 
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Adam.  There  were  also  Testaments  of  Abraham  and  of  the  twelve  patriarchs. 
No  man  had  more  revelations  made  to  him  than  Moses,  so  we  find  the 
Apocalypse  or  Assumption  of  Moses.  We  might  go  on  to  speak  of  the 
Psalter  of  Solomon,  the  Apocalypse  of  Baruch,  the  Apocalypse  of  Elijah ;  all 
these  bear  out  our  contention  that  the  men  in  whose  name  these  apocalypses 
were  composed  were  men  of  mark.  When  we  turn  to  the  few  references  to 
Daniel  outside  the  Book  of  Daniel,  there  seems  nothing  to  suggest  such  a 
character  as  a  suitable  one  to  affix  revelations  to. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  there  was  a  person,  actual  or  legendary,  named 
Daniel — the  references  in  Ezekiel  prove  this.     If  we  find  the  characteristics 
assigned  to  Daniel  in  Ezekiel  are  such  as  are  fitted  to  suggest  the  incidents 
and  visions  of  the  Book  of  Daniel,  then  a  fair  case  might  be  made  out  that 
it  was  the  product  of  a /a Zsarms.     We  do  not  in  the  first  instance  consider 
the  question  of  the  actuality  of  Daniel,  but  only  the  character  attributed  to 
him  by   Ezekiel.     The  first  thing  to   be    noted   is   that  Daniel   is  placed 
along    with    Noah    and    Job,    and    the     three    reckoned     so    supremely 
righteous  men  that  their  presence  might  have  been  supposed  to  guarantee 
the  safety  of    Jerusalem   if  they  had  been   in   it   (Ezek.   xiv.   14,   v.   20). 
While   there   is  nothing  in   the  Book  of   Daniel  to  contradict  this  view, 
and  much   to  confirm  it,   there  is  nothing  to  indicate  that   it  has  been 
written  with   a  view  to  illustrate   this.      The  story  of    the  three  Hebrew 
children   may  be  regarded  as  the  greatest  exhibition  of  righteousness,  but 
Daniel  has  neither  part  nor  lot   in  their  trial.     In  Ezek.  xxviii.  3  super- 
eminent  wisdom  is  ascribed  to  Daniel.    In  this  chapter  the  prophet  is  engaged 
in  denouncing  the  iniquities  of  Tyre  in  the  person  of  its  angel  prince.     He 
says,  "  Behold,  thou  art  wiser  than  Daniel ;  there  is  no  secret  they  can  hide 
from  thee."     What  was  the  Jewish  notion  of  wisdom,  i^pPC  at  the  time 
when  critics  say  Daniel  was  composed  ?     Slightly  earlier  than  the  date  to 
which  Daniel  is  assigned  was  written  Ecclesiasticus,  and  shortly  after  the 
Wisdom  of  Solomon.     In   neither  of  these   books  is  there   any   hint   that 
apocalyptic  visions  had  anything  to  do  with  wisdom  in  these  books,  as  in 
Proverbs   and  Ecclesiastes   are  sententious  statements  of   the  dictators  of 
prudence.     In  Job  wisdom  means  the  discussion  of  intricate  questions  ;  but 
that  it  should  mean  apocalyptic,  this  is  a  new  thing.      Certainly  the  inter- 
pretation of  visions  was  part  of  wisdom,  but  not  the  only  portion.     What  is 
said  of  the  Prince  of  Tyrus,  **  No  secrets  they  can  hide  from  thee,"  would 
rather  point  to  the  power  of  reading  riddles,  which,  as  all  know,  was  regarded 
as  a  leading  test  of  wisdom  in  the  East.     But  there  is  nothing  of  that  sort  in 
our  Book  of  Daniel.     It  is  evident,  then,  that  the  Book  of  Daniel  was  not 
written  up  to  the  reputation  of  the  man. 

Before  leaving  this,  we  may  look  at  the  question  of  the  date  at  which  the 
man  Daniel  referred  to  by  Ezekiel  actually  lived.  Certainly  the  fact  that 
his  name  is  introduced  between  Noah  and  Job  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  Daniel  was  regarded  as  having  lived  in  a  period  remote  from  himself  > 
but  it  does  not  necessarily  do  so.     When  in  any  way  a  contemporary  rises 
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head  and  shoulders  above  his  fellows,  there  is  a  tendency  to  couple  his  name 
not  with  those  of  his  contemporaries  who  approach  most  nearly  to  him  in 
talent,  power,  or  influence,  but  rather  with  the  worthies  of  a  bygone  age. 
Instances  will  easily  suggest  themselves ;  not  only  so,  but  in  states  of  high 
excitement  even  lesser  men  have  a  halo  thrown  round  them. 

Consider  the  unique  position  occupied  by  Daniel  according  to  the  Book 
of  Daniel.  He,  captive  as  he  is,  is  raised  by  his  talents  and  probity  to  the 
head  of  all  the  wise  men  of  Babylon,  to  be  something  not  unlike  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Empire  in  Germany.  Would  his  fellow-captives  dwelling  by  the 
river  Chebar  not  be  prone  to  exaggerate  even  the  power  and  importance  of 
their  great  compatriot,  and  compare  him  with  such  men  who  had  lived  afore- 
time ?  His  youth,  so  far  from  lowering  him  in  the  minds  of  his  contemporaries, 
was  more  likely  to  heighten  the  impression  made  by  his  rapid  elevation. 

Leaving  the  question  of  the  author,  a  problem  difiicult  of  solution  is  the 
reason  of  the  two  languages  used  in  Daniel.  The  phenomena  are  certainly 
peculiar.  Not  only  is  the  first  chapter  of  Daniel  in  Hebrew,  but  the  second 
chapter  opens  as  if  the  author  intended  to  write  in  Hebrew  throughout ;  but 
in  the  fourth  verse  it  abruptly  said,  "  Then  spake  the  Chaldeans  to  the  king 
in  Syriack  '  ;  and  thereafter  the  book,  to  the  end  of  the  seventh  chapter,  is 
written  in  Chaldee.  With  the  eighth  chapter  begins  the  Hebrew  anew,  and 
is  continued  to  the  end  of  the  book.  There  are  several  theories  advanced  to 
explain  this. 

1.  There  is  ihe  theory  of  Lenormant,  supported,  with  some  slight 
variation,  by  Mr.  Bevan.  It  is  that  originally  the  whole  book  was  written 
in  Hebrew,  but  that  the  portion  extending  from  ii.  4  to  the  end  of  vii.  had 
been  lost,  but  that  an  Aramaic  version  had  been  preserved  of  the  missing 
portion,  and  that  this  was  inserted  in  the  place  in  manuscripts  where  the 
blank  occurred.  He  explains  the  word  n''pp{<.  as  merely  a  note  placed 
originally  at  the  margin  of  a  manuscript  to  indicate  that  at  this  point 
the  Aramaic  began,  which  slipped  into  the  text  through  the  mistake  of 
a  copyist.  He  has  the  same  theory  as  to  the  force  of  the  word  n'^p^N.  in 
Ezra  iv.  7.  Bevan  explains  the  loss  of  the  Hebrew  by  the  efforts  of 
Epiphanes  to  destroy  all  the  sacred  writings  of  the  Jews.  Since  Daniel  was 
not  inserted  in  the  regular  synagogal  readings,  there  were  relatively  few 
copies  extant,  and  therefore,  he  argues,  it  might  easily  happen  that  only  one 
exemplar  survived,  and  it  defective.  He  thinks  the  author  probably  wrote 
two  versions  of  his  book,  one  in  Hebrew  and  the  other  in  Aramaic. 

Certainly,  in  favour  of  this  view  is  the  accidental,  hap-hazard  way  in 
which  the  Aramaic  enters  the  narrative.  Further,  there  is  the  fact  that  in 
the  Talmud  the  Aramaic  portions  of  Daniel  and  Ezra  are  called  Targum. 
However,  we  must  not  assume  that  this  meant  that  the  opinion  of  the 
Talmudists  coincides  with  that  of  Lenormant  and  Mr.  Bevan.  They  simply 
meant  that  these  portions  of  Daniel  and  Ezra  were  written  in  Aramaic,  the 
language  of  the  Targums,  hence  they  maintained  that,  although  Targum,  they 
"  defiled  the  hands,"  i.e.,  were  canonical.      Further,  against  this  opinion  is 
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the  repugnance  there  was  to  commit  to  writing  any  translation  or  Targum 
of  the  Scripture.  We  all  know  that  it  was  probably  two  centuries  after  the 
time  of  our  Lord  before  the  Targum  of  Onkelos — the  earliest  of  the  Targums — 
was  committed  to  writing.  Mr.  Sevan's  hypothesis  of  the  author  himself 
making  an  Aramaic  version  seems  devoid  of  probability,  as  it  certainly  is 
devoid  of  proof.  It  seems  scarcely  likely  that  any  one  would  desire  to 
palm  off  "  Daniel "  as  a  veritably  ancient  and  sacred  book,  and  yet  lessen 
its  sanctity  by  translating  it  into  Aramaic. 

2.  There  is,  next,  the  theory  of  Eichhorn,  adopted,  with  variations,  by 
Meinhold,  that  the  Aramaic  portion  is  by  a  different  author  from  the  Hebrew. 
Meinhold  regards  the  seventh  chapter  as  due  to  the  author  of  the  Hebrew. 
On  any  hypothesis  of  the  relative  date  of  the  two  portions  of  the  Book  of 
Daniel,  it  seems  strange.  On  Meinhold's  hypothesis,  that  the  Aramaic 
TDortion  is  the  older  by  a  century  and  a  half,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  why 
the  book  was  originally  written  in  Chaldee  ;  and,  in  the  next  place,  it  is  still 
more  difficult  to  understand  why  an  imitator  who  could  pen  the  seventh 
chapter  should  depart  from  his  model  so  far  as  to  write  all  but  the  seventh 
chapter  in  Hebrew.  This  latter  applies,  mutatis  mutandis,  to  the  opposite 
hypothesis  that  the  Hebrew  portions  are  the  older. 

3.  Another  theory  is  that  the  difference  of  language  represents  difference 
in  date.  It  is  maintained  that  the  Aramaic  portions  were  written — for 
this  view  is  traditional — under  the  Babylonian  supremacy ;  the  Hebrew 
under  the  Persian.  The  fatal  objection  to  this  view  is  the  fact  that  the 
eighth  chapter,  which  narrates  the  vision  of  the  ram  and  the  he-goat,  is 
dated  in  the  reign  of  Belshazzar,  but  is  written  in  Hebrew,  while  the 
incident  of  Daniel  in  the  den  of  lions  occurred  when  Darius  the  Mede  was 
king.  The  framers  of  this  explanation  have  failed  to  note  that  there  are  two 
columns  of  dates — one  applying  to  incidents  ending  with  the  sixth  chapter, 
the  other  of  visions  beginning  with  the  seventh  chapter. 

4.  Merx,  according  to  Lenormant,  advances  another  theory.  He  maintains 
that  the  difference  in  language  was  due  to  the  different  audience  con- 
templated. Where  the  contents  were  relatively  simple  and  suited  for  the 
ordinary  Jewish  society,  the  language  used  was  Aramaic,  the  language  of 
commerce  and  of  social  intercourse  at  the  time  in  Babylon.  On  the  other 
hand,  where  the  visions  were  more  recondite,  they  were  recorded  in  Hebrew, 
the  language  of  the  learned  class.  There  is  certainly  a  probability  that 
during  their  captivity  the  Jewish  people  were  gradually  learning  the  common 
tongue  of  Babylon,  and  losing  command  of  the  sacred  tongue.  It  is  also 
certain  that  Hebrew  was  kept  up  by  some,  probably  a  learned  class.  But, 
waving  the  question  as  to  whether  Daniel  is  written  in  Eastern  or  Western 
Aramaic,  Lenormant's  answer  seems  sufficient.  The  first  chapter,  which  is 
simply  narrative  and  therefore  by  hypothesis  fitted  for  the  common  people, 
is  written  in  Hebrew ;  whereas  the  account  of  the  five  beasts,  which  is 
certainly  as  recondite  as  the  account  of  the  combat  of  the  ram  and  the 
he-goat,  is  written  in  Aramaic.     Moreover,  there  is  no  proof  offered  that  a 
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learned  class  had  reached  such  a  definite  development  as  to  suggest  the  use 
of  a  different  language  for  them, 

5.  The  view  supported  by  Dr.  Pusey  and  Prof.  Keil  is  that  the  difference 
of  language  is  due  to  a  difference  of  reference.  Prophecies  that  affected  the 
heathen  primarily,  and  the  great  world-empires,  were  couched  in  Aramaic, 
while  visions  that  referred  to  the  people  of  God  were  written  in  Hebrew. 
One  objection  to  this  view  is  that  it  takes  no  account  of  narrations.  Thus 
the  first  chapter,  which  recounts  the  training  of  Daniel  and  his  three 
companions,  is  in  Hebrew,  while  the  third  chapter,  which  recounts  the 
constancy  of  the  three  companions,  is  in  Aramaic.  But  even  in  regard  to 
prophecies  it  is  difficult  to  see  on  what  grounds  it  can  be  maintained  that 
the  seventh  chapter  with  its  account  of  the  four  monarchies  is  more  applic- 
able to  the  heathen  world  than  the  eighth  chapter  with  its  account  of  the 
combat  and  empires  of  the  ram  and  the  he-goat. 

6.  The  theory  of  the  origin  of  Daniel  which  Dr.  Wright  has  indicated  in 
his  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament,  as  that  of  his  forthcoming  Commentary, 
necessitates  a  special  theory  of  the  origin  of  the  two  languages.  Dr.  Wright 
regards  the  canonical  Book  of  Daniel  as  an  epitome  from  a  larger  work, 
much  as  Kings  and  Chronicles  are  epitomes.  No  one  who  considers  the 
phenomena  of  the  book  can  fail  to  see  a  good  deal  that  is  at  least  plausible 
in  this  view.     He  has  given  no  hint  as  to  how  he  deals  with  the  question  of 

,  the  two  languages.  It  would  seem  the  most  natural  way  would  be  to  hold 
that  there  were  two  works  by  Daniel,  one  in  Aramaic  and  the  other  in 
Hebrew,  and  that  one  canonical  book  was  an  epitome  of  both  ;  the  epitome 
and  extracts  from  the  Aramaic  book  being  in  Aramaic,  while  the  Hebrew 
was  epitomized  in  Hebrew.  The  main  difficulty  one  feels  in  adopting  the 
theory  of  Dr.  Wright  is  that  the  epitome  does  not  follow  the  method  adopted 
by  the  writers  of  Kings  and  Chronicles.  In  Kings  and  Chronicles  intervals 
of  time  are  bridged  over  by  a  sentence  or  two,  in  the  most  compendious 
method  certainly,  but  still  the  space  is  bridged  over ;  but  in  Daniel  there  is 

>  no  attempt  to  bridge  over  omitted  spaces.     Further,  the  phenomena  of  the 

,  Chigi  version  are  not  explicable  on  that  principle. 

7.  The  phenomena  presented  by  the  text  of  the  Codex  Chisianus  as 
compared  with  that  of  the  Masoretic  has  suggested  to  me  another  solution 
of  the  problem  of  the  two  languages,  and  of  the  problem  of  the  structure  of 
Daniel.     As  our  readers  may  remember,  the   Septuagint  Greek  differed  in 

i  some  chapters  from  the  Masoretic  text  in  a  way  that  indicated  that  the  re- 
ceived Masoretic-Hebrew  text  had  been  interpolated,  while  in  other  cases  the 
Chigi  seems  to  have  suffered  from  the  interpolators.  Such  a  state  of  matters 
indicates,  as  we  said  in  our  former  article,  that  the  portions  of  which  our 
Daniel  is  composed  were  published  as  tracts,  and  had  an  individual  history 
external  to  the  collection  which  forms  our  canonical  book.  We  would  suggest 
this  theory  with  all  diffidence.  Should  it  be  urged  that  the  fact  that  the 
book  according  to  both  recensions  contains  practically  the  same  portions, 
we  have  only  to  imagine  that  although  the  collection  of  these  pamphlets 
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was  practically  made  from  a  pure  text,  the  facts  were  floating  about  in- 
dependently, and  were  getting  additions  made  to  them,  and  thus  these 
additions  were  inserted  into  the  Masoretic  text.  Other  additions  were  made 
to  another  set  of  manuscripts,  and  these  additions  were  transferred  to  the 
Chigi.  Some  of  these  sacred  tracts  were  in  Hebrew,  and  others  in  Aramaic, 
and  in  the  main  the  Hebrew  remained  Hebrew  and  the  Aramaic,  Aramaic. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  second  chapter  the  editor  condensed  the  beginning 
of  the  tract  that  forms  that  chapter,  and  made  his  condensation  in  Hebrew. 
The  reason  of  the  use  of  the  two  languages  seems  to  have  been  political 
rather  than  anything  more  recondite.  The  vision  of  the  four  monarchies 
set  no  term  to  the  fall  of  the  Babylonian  monarchy  under  which  these 
prophecies  were  published,  so  they  were  written  in  Aramaic.  Belshazzar's 
feast  was  not  committed  to  writing  till  the  reign  of  Darius  the  Mede.  So 
it  could  be  published  in  Aramaic  also.  But  when  the  vision  told  of  the 
fall  of  the  Persian  Empire  before  the  Greek  power,  with  which  Cyrus  had 
come  in  contact  already,  that  was  concealed  in  Hebrew  to  escape  the  eyes 
of  the  Babylonian  public,  under  the  authority  of  Cyrus.  We  submit  this  with 
some  diffidence,  yet  it  seems  to  us  a  simple  solution.  Of  course,  we  may 
regard  the  first  chapter  as  added  some  time  after  the  death  of  Daniel,  in  the 
reign  of  Darius  Hystaspis  or  Xerxes. 
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A    NOTE   ON  BISHOP   COPLESTON'S  "BUDDHISM,   PBIMITIVE 

AND  PBESENT,  IN  MAGADHA  AND  IN  CEYLON"^ 

By  Pbof.  Max  Muller. 

Buddhism,  Primitive  and  Present,  is  a  startling  title.  Much  as  Buddhism 
has  been  studied  of  late,  there  are  few  scholars,  if  any,  who  at  present 
would  undertake  to  write  a  history  of  Buddhism  from  its  first  beginning  to 
the  present  day.  Bishop  Copleston  himself  has  evidently  felt  the  magnitude 
of  his  undertaking,  and  has  wisely  limited  his  Buddhism,  primitive  and 
present,  to  Magadha  and  Ceylon.  Even  that  is  an  enormous  task,  yet 
Bishop  Copleston  might  well  have  felt  that  there  were  few  scholars  better 
prepared  than  himself  for  undertaking  so  serious  and  difficult  a  work.  His 
book  certainly  contains  a  great  deal  of  valuable  information,  and  will  be 
welcomed  by  all  students  of  Buddhism.  It  may  claim  a  place  in  that  small 
class  of  books  which  describe  Buddhism  from  its  own  authentic  documents. 
Dr.  Neumann  in  his  Buddhistische  Anthologie  has  lately  divided  the  large 
number  of  publications  on  Buddhism  into  five  classes  :  1.  Those  which  are 
founded  on  the  ancient  and  genuine  Buddhist  canon,  the  Tripi^aka,  such  as 

^  Published  by  Messrs.  Longman  &  Co. 
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Oldenberg's  Buddha ;  2.  Those  which  depend  on  ancient  and  modern  Pali 
texts,  mostly  known  before  and  not  always  trustworthy,  such  as  the  excellent 
works  of  Spence  Hardy,  Koppen,  Ehys  Davids,  Sangermano,  Bigandet, 
Alabaster,  &c.  ;  3.  Those  which  have  taken  their  information  from  the 
northern  degenerate  Buddhism,  whether  from  Nepalese,  Tibetan,  Chinese, 
Mongolian,  or  Japanese  sources,  such  as  the  works  of  Burnouf,  Schmidt, 
Csoma  Korosi,  Feer,  Beal,  Bunyiu  Nanjio,  Wassiljew,  &c. ;  4.  Those  which 
give  a  general  historical  survey  of  Buddhism,  often  from  very  insufficient 
materials  ;  5.  Those  which  contain  either  enthusiastic  panegyrics  of 
Buddhism,  such  as  Olcott's  Buddhist  Catechism,  or  depreciatory  criticisms 
and  unfair  comparisons  of  Buddhism  with  Christianity — their  number  is  very 
large ! 

Bishop  Copleston  has  no  doubt  availed  himself  of  the  works  of  his 
predecessors,  and  of  the  numerous  translations  of  portions  of  the  Tripiiaka 
which  are  now  accessible  in  the  Sacred  Books  of  the  East.  But  he  has  used 
them  critically,  and  he  has  likewise  studied  original  Pali  texts  which  had 
not  been  utilized  before,  and  thus  made  valuable  additions  to  the  common 
stock  of  Buddhist  lore. 

But  by  limiting  his  work  to  Buddhism  in  Magadha  and  Ceylon,  we 
regret  that  he  has  been  induced  to  leave  out  one  of  the  most  important, 
though  no  doubt  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  darkest,  phases  in  the  history 
of  Buddha's  religion,  namely,  its  division  into  two  schools,  or,  more 
correctly,  into  two  religions,  commonly,  though  inaccurately,  called  Northern 
and  Southern  Buddhism.  The  Bishop  can  hardly  plead  that  Northern 
Buddhism  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  Magadha  and  Ceylon.  If  Hiouen- 
thsang,  the  great  Chinese  traveller,  be  right,  the  Buddhists  of  Ceylon  in  his 
time,  i.e.  in  the  seventh  century,  belonged  principally  to  the  Mahayana  school. 
But  even  if  his  account  were  wrong  or  exaggerated,  the  schism  itself  is  one  of 
the  most  critical  and  interesting  events  in  the  whole  history  of  Buddhism,  and 
to  leave  it  out  of  consideration  in  a  history  of  Buddhism,  primitive  and  present, 
is  worse  than  leaving  out  the  Eeformation  in  a  history  of  the  Christian 
Church,  primitive  and  present.  This  schism  concerns  the  South  as  well  as 
the  North.  Besides,  it  is  at  present  the  great  crux  of  all  historical  students 
of  the  Buddhist  religion,  and  we  had  a  right  to  expect  that  the  Bishop 
would  have  given  us  the  results  at  which  he  himself  has  arrived  with  regard 
to  this  unsolved  historical  problem. 

Whoever  has  studied  Buddhism  knows  that  what  is  commonly  called 
Buddhism  is  not  one,  but  at  least  two  religions,  which  differ  from  each  other, 
not  simply  as  Protestantism  differs  from  Eoman  Catholicism,  for  here  we 
have  to  deal  with  the  restoration  of  the  primitive  form  of  Christianity, 
which  existed  before  Eoman  Catholicism,  but  quite  as  much  as  Mohamme- 
idanism  differs  from  Judaism.  That  there  is  some  historical  connection 
between  the  two  cannot  be  doubted.  It  is  clear  also  that  the  one  is  older 
and  more  primitive  than  the  other.  I  proposed  some  time  ago  to  distinguish 
the  two  by  calling  the  older  religion  Buddhism,  the  more  recent  Bodhism 
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In  the  former,  Buddha  Sakyamuni  himself  is  the  most  prominent  person- 
ality, in  the  latter  the  Prince  of  Kapilavastu  is  but  one  out  of  many  teachers, 
and  the  absorbing  subject  is  the  obtainment  of  Bodhi,  knowledge  or  enlighten- 
ment, through  which  man  may  become  a  Bodhisattva,  a  Buddha  designate, 
and  finally  a  real  Buddha.  Bodhi,  knowledge,  or  enlightenment,  is  the  result; 
buddhi,  understanding,  the  instrument,  while  Buddha  means  the  Enlightened. 
This  Bodhism  calls  itself  Mahayana,  lit.  the  Great  Go,  and  seems  to  have 
conferred  on  the  other  the  name  of  Hinayana,  or  Little  Go.  Burnouf 
translated  these  names  by  le  grand  Vehicule,  or  le  petit  Vehicule,  others 
explain  them  by  the  large  and  the  small  boat  for  crossing  the  ocean  of  the 
world.  It  has  generally  been  supposed  that  what  Burnouf  called  Northern 
Buddhism  is  the  same  as  the  Mahayana,  and  what  he  called  Southern 
Buddhism  the  same  as  the  Hinayana,  and  that  the  sacred  texts  of  the  former 
are  composed  in  a  more  or  less  corrupt  Sanskrit,  those  of  the  latter  in  Pali. 
Bishop  Copleston  seems  to  incline  to  this  opinion,  but  he  has  not  thought  it 
necessary  to  produce  his  reasons.  "We  should  remember  that  the  distinction 
between  Northern  and  Southern  Buddhism  is  unknown  in  India.  It  was 
made  by  European  scholars.  By  Northern  Buddhism  they  meant  that 
of  Nepaul,  Thibet,  China,  Mongolia,  and  Japan ;  by  Southern  Buddhism  that 
of  Ceylon  (since  third  cent,  b.c),  of  Burma  (since  fifth  cent,  a.d.),  and 
of  Siam  (since  seventh  cent.  a.d.).  But  it  has  never  been  proved  that  this  dis- 
tinction corresponds  to  the  distinction  between  the  Mahayana  and  Hinayana 
schools.  Neither  locality  nor  language  can  serve  as  a  real  distinction 
between  these  two  schools.  Yet  there  are  some  most  striking  features  by 
which  to  distinguish  one  from  the  other.  Thus,  to  mention  a  few  only, 
in  the  Hinayana  school  the  question  whether  Buddha,  after  his  death, 
continues  to  exist  anywhere  is  declined,  and  answered  neither  in  the 
affirmative  nor  in  the  negative.  In  the  Mahayana  school  the  Buddhas 
are  distinctly  immortal,  and  their  believers  expect  to  join  them  after  death, 
in  their  various  paradises.  Again,  it  is  one  of  the  most  characteristic 
features  of  the  Hinayana  school  that  Karma,  i.e.,  work  done  here  on  earth 
(oramattaJca),  goes  on  working  for  ever  whether  for  good  or  for  evil,  and 
that  every  future  existence  is  determined  by  a  man's  deeds  in  this  life,  just 
as  his  present  condition  in  this  life  was  determined  by  his  acts  in  a  former 
life.  In  one  of  the  Mahayana-stitras,  the  Sukhavati-vyiiha,  which  I 
published  in  the  Anecdota  Oxoniensia,  we  are  told  on  the  contrary  that  beings 
are  not  born  again  in  the  paradise  of  Buddha,  as  a  reward  and  result  of 
good  works  performed  by  them  in  their  present  life  (avararndtraka) ,  but  that 
if  a  man  will  only  at  the  approach  of  death  repeat  the  name  of  the  Buddha 
Amitabha  for  ever  so  many  times,  then  that  Buddha,  surrounded  by  innu- 
merable 5ravakas  (disciples)  and  Bodhisattvas  (future  Buddhas),  will 
appear  to  him,  he  will  depart  this  life  with  a  tranquil  mind,  and  be  born 
in  Sukhavati,  the  blessed  paradise  of  Buddha  Amitabha.  This  is  no  doubt 
a  much  easier  process,  and  might  be  called  the  large  vehicle,  as  being  the 
vehicle  most  popular   with   the    majority   of    mankind.      We   know  from 
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travellers  how  this  system  is  practised  at  the  present  moment  in  Chinese 
monasteries,  where  the  monks,  worse  than  praying-wheels,  go  on  repeating 
the  name  of  Buddha  day  and  night,  till  they  reduce  themselves  to  a  state 
of  utter  idiocy.  But  we  know  also  how  beautiful  this  dying  prayer  may  become 
in  the  mouth  of  Mahayana  Buddhists,  how  they  would  decline  to  reap  any 
reward  for  the  good  deeds  performed  by  them  in  this  life,  and  simply  trust 
to  the  mercy  of  Buddha.  This  is  shown  by  the  death-bed  scene  of  Hiouen- 
thsang,  the  famous  Chinese  pilgrim,  who  visited  India  in  the  seventh  century, 
and  died  in  China  with  the  following  prayer  on  his  lips :  "I  desire  to 
see  the  merits  of  my  good  deeds  returned  on  all  mankind.  I  desire  to 
be  born  in  the  heaven  called  Tushita,  to  be  admitted  among  the  disciples  of 
Maitreya  (the  coming)  Buddha,  and  to  serve  him  as  my  teacher  and  affectionate 
Lord.  I  desire  to  be  born  in  future  births  here  on  earth,  that  I  may  accom- 
plish with  unceasing  zeal  my  duties  to  humanity,  and  at  length  arrive  at  the 
condition  of  supreme  wisdom  (Abhisambodhi)  and  attain  NirvaTza." 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  locality,  whether  North  or  South,  has  but  little  to  do 
with  the  distinction  between  Mahayana  and  Hinayana.  The  Buddhists 
themselves  ascribe  the  foundation  of  the  Mahayana-Buddhism  to  Nagar^una 
and  to  the  Fourth  Council,  held  in  Kashmir  in  the  first  century  a.d.,  while  the 
Hinayana  school  dates  from  the  death  of  Buddha,  or  at  least  from  the  Council 
of  Vaisali,  held  100  years  after  Buddha's  death.  During  the  two  centuries 
after  Buddha's  death  eighteen  sects  of  the  Hinayana  school  are  said  to  have 
arisen,  and  by  the  time  of  Asoka,  in  the  third  century,  six  more  had  been 
added.  The  Mahayana  was  originally  but  one  sect,  when  it  arose  after  the 
Council  in  Kashmir.  But  it  was  by  no  means  confined  to  the  North  of  India 
as  little  as  the  Hinayana  sects  were  to  the  South.  No  doubt  Ceylon  was 
originally  converted  by  Hinayanists,  even  before  they  had  that  name,  but  in 
the  time  of  Hiouen-thsang  (678  a.d.),  many  of  the  20,000  friars  of  Ceylon 
had  turned  Mahayanists.  This  may  be  doubtful,  but  even  Fahian,  in  the 
fifth  century,  knows  already  of  Mahayanists  as  far  South  as  Orissa.  On  the 
other  hand,  one  of  the  Hinayana  sects  is  called  Uttarapathaka  and  Uttariya, 
another  Haimavata,  names  that  clearly  point  to  the  North  of  India. 

As  to  language  again,  the  Hinayana  canon  was,  no  doubt,  composed  in 
Pali,  while  the  language  employed  at  the  Mahayana  Council,  under  Kanishka, 
is  said  to  have  been  Sanskrit.  But  the  Mahavastu,  for  instance,  which  is 
ascribed  to  the  Lokottaravadins,  a  subdivision  of  the  Mahasanghikas,  and 
therefore  a  sect  of  the  Hinayana,  which  Hiouen-thsang  knew  as  settled  as 
far  North  as  Kashmir  and  Bamiyan,  is  written  not  in  Pali,  but  in  vulgar 
Sanskrit.  So  is  the  Divyavadana,  which,  according  to  Prof.  Ehys  Davids 
(J.  B,,  As.  Soc.  1891,  p.  413),  is  to  be  reckoned  as  a  Hinayana  work.  The  Lalita- 
vistara,  the  legendary  life  of  Buddha,  on  the  contrary,  which  calls  itself  a 
Mahayana  work,  and  is  written  in  vulgar  Sanskrit,  is  ascribed  by  some 
Chinese  authorities  to  the  school  of  the  Sabbatthi-vadins,  a  Hinayana  school, 
and  under  a  slightly  differing  title  to  the  Kasyapiyas,  which  may  be  the  old 
Hinayana  school  of  the  Kassapikas,  or  possibly  a  Kashmirian  Mahayana 
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school.      We  also  know  from  Hiouen-thsang  that  at  his  time  there  existed 
schools  which  studied  both  the  Hinayana  and  Mahayana. 

It  is  clear  from  all  this  that  the  origin  of  the  Mahayana  school  and  its 
relation  to  the  Hinayana  in  later  times  forms  a  subject  of  supreme  importance 
in  the  history  of  Buddhism.  Bishop  Copleston  has  certainly  shown  a  proper 
discretion  in  not  mixing  up,  like  other  writers,  these  two  totally  different 
religions.  There  was  a  time  when  the  Jaina  religion  was  looked  upon  as  a 
mere  variety  of  Buddhism,  whereas  now  it  is  treated  as  an  independent 
form  of  faith  and  worship.  Yet  the  Mahayana  is  more  remote  from  the 
Hinayana  than  the  Jaina  religion  is  from  either  We  are  truly  grateful  to 
Bishop  Copleston  for  what  he  has  done,  but  we  should  have  felt  more 
grateful  still  if  he  had  rendered  his  excellent  account  of  Buddhism,  past  and 
present,  more  complete  by  a  chapter  on  the  branching  off  of  the  Mahayana 
school  or  Bodhism  in  the  first  century  of  our  era. 


THOUGHT. 

The  Elocution  of  the  Pulpit.  By  Eev.  Joseph  V.  O'Connor  {The  Catholic 
World.) — Hearers  have  become  so  accustomed  to  the  solemn  cadences  of  the 
"preaching  voice,"  that  they  are  startled  at  hearing  a  preacher  talking  from  the 
pulpit  in  an  easy,  conversational  tone.  Under  a  misapprehension  of  the  true  aim  of 
preaching,  and  of  the  dignity  of  the  pulpit,  good  and  effective  preachers  have  been 
deluded  into  adopting  a  style  of  elocution  the  farthest  removed  from  the  natural. 
Mr.  O'Connor  writes  to  warn  against  the  pretentious  professors  of  elocution  who 
catch  the  "  unfortunate  clergyman,  and  drill  him  in  hollow,  dismal  tones,  varied  now 
and  then  with  a  spurt  of  '  explosive  orotund '  which,  the  good  man  is  assured,  will 
thrill  the  most  apathetic  congregation."  After  detailing  an  amusing  personal 
experience  with  one  of  these  elocutionist  professors,  the  writer  deals  with  the  simple 
rules  which  have  been  verified  in  the  experience  of  all  successful  preachers,  and  com- 
mend themselves  to  our  common  sense. 

The  first  requisite  of  all  public  speaking  is  that  the  words  should  be  easily  under- 
stood  by  the  audience.  The  intelligibility  of  the  speaker  is  the  primum  oratoricum. 
All  the  graces  of  oratory  are  valueless  unless  first  of  all  the  words  reach  the  hearers 
plainly  and  distinctly.  This  rests  on  two  simple  laws,  the  law  of  articulation,  and 
the  law  of  measured  speech.  In  articulation  pay  attention  to  the  consonants  only. 
The  vowels  take  care  of  themselves.  False  elocution  dwells  upon  the  vowel,  and 
results  in  what  Shakespeare  calls  "mouthing."  That  false  and  disagreeable  tone 
which  is  proverbially  associated  with  the  pulpit  comes  from  drawling  the  vowel  and 
neglecting  the  consonant.     Strike  the  consonant  clearly  and  sharply. 

It  seems  strange  to  say  that  you  cannot  be  too  slow.  There  is  always  the  danger 
of  speaking  at  a  rate  of  speed  incompatible  with  perfect  intelligibility.  The  master 
of  the  art  restrains  his  ardour  in  the  very  tempest  and  whirlwind  of  passion.  Speak 
for  awhile  as  though  you  saw  a  comma  after  every  word ;  and  even  then  the  pro- 
babilities are  that  you  speak  too  fast.     It  takes  time  for  sound  to  travel,  and  what 
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seems  to  you  a  dragging  of  words  is  just  the  very  condition  which  your  distant  hearer 
needs  in  order  to  understand  you  perfectly. 

Dare  to  be  yourself.  A  man's  speech  is  part  of  his  character  and  personality. 
Your  manner  of  utterance  is  the  result  of  your  mental  and  bodily  organization. 
Correct  any  faults  resultant  from  carelessness  in  delivery,  and  be  yourself  at  your 
best.  We  cannot  all  be  orators,  but  we  all  may  become  good  speakers.  No  time  is 
better  employed  than  in  practising  aloud  the  proper  pronunciation  of  words. 

The  law  of  emphasis  is  simplicity  itself.  We  never  make  a  false  emphasis  in  our 
daily  talk,  because  we  never  emphasize  what  is  obvious,  well-known,  and  self- 
evident.  It  is  only  in  the  pulpit  we  declare  with  tremendous  force  that  the  wind 
blows  and  the  rain  falls,  and  that  the  servants  should  place  a  ring  on  the  prodigal's 
hands  and  shoes  on  his  feet. 

The  close  of  the  sentence  is  the  hardest  to  manage,  from  a  tendency  to  drop  the 
voice  a  tone  too  low.  Few  can  keep  the  voice  up  at  the  end  of  a  sentence  (which  is 
often  the  key- word)  by  stressing  a  little  the  words  that  inamediately  precede  the  last. 
Gesture  cannot  be  taught.  The  most  you  can  do  is  to  have  a  judicious  friend  point 
out  any  awkwardnesses,  and  have  the  good  sense  to  follow  his  advice. 

The  style  and  manner  of  speaking  most  agreeable  to  the  American  is  the  simple, 
direct,  and  conversational.  The  great  political  leaders  instinctively  adopt  this  style  in 
addressing  mass-meetings. 

The  Place  of  the  English  Bible  in  Modern  Theological  Education.  By 
Prof.  John  Phelps  Taylor  (Andover  Beview). — Never  were  the  twin  lights  of  science 
and  democracy  shining  more  brightly  on  the  path  of  the  Biblical  scholar.  This  is  the 
hour  when  press  and  pulpit  vie  with  one  another  in  discussing  Biblical  inspiration  and 
authority.  What  the  sixteenth  century  discovered  the  nineteenth  century  is  redis- 
covering—the English  Bible.  And  the  English  Bible  should  have  the  foremost  place  in 
modern  theological  education.  This  is  not  a  truism,  nor  a  presumption.  Science  is 
of  priceless  value  to  the  minister.  It  promotes  exact  observation  and  love  of  truth, 
besides  imparting  a  breadth  of  vision  and  richness  of  symbolism  all  its  own.  The 
languages,  ancient  and  modern,  are  a  preacher's  second  self.  They  are  so  many  doors 
into  the  many-chambered  palace  of  truth.  The  history  of  dogma  and  the  traditions 
of  the  Church  he  cannot  over-estimate,  he  will  not  under-estimate.  By  all  means 
let  the  Christian  student  open  his  soul  to  Christian  experience,  Christian  consciousness. 
Christian  philosophy,  Christian  personality.  But  let  him  see  to  it  that  each  and  all  of 
these  faculties  do  obeisance  in  the  present  crisis  to  the  English  Bible,  which  in  some 
sort  illustrates  and  epitomizes  them  all,  as  it  takes  precedence  of  them  all. 

A  first  reason  why  the  English  Bible  should  hold  the  primary  place  in  the 
instruction  of  the  ministry  is  to  found  in  what  the  English  Bible  is,  and  is  seen  to  be 
to-day.  It  is  "  no  amulet  from  the  skies.  It  is  no  urn  of  magical  verses.  It  is  no 
dialect  of  archangels.  It  is  no  Hebrew  calculating  machine.  It  is  no  shorthand 
report  of  the  past.  It  is  no  iron-clad  programme  of  the  future.  It  is  no  law-book 
of  a  nation  in  the  clouds.  It  is  no  prayer-book  of  the  Jerusalem  above.  It  is  no 
idyl,  or  proverb,  or  narrative,  or  drama,  or  biography,  or  correspondence,  or 
apocalypse  unruffled  by  human  feeling  and  unstained  by  human  crime.  Bather  is 
it  a  library  and  a  literature  palpitating  with  the  presence  of  the  living  God,  and 
vibrating  with  the  accents  of  living  men." 

The  sacred  record  has  its  stages  of  historic  growth.  The  writers  speak  from 
their  own  individuality  and  environment,  none  the  less,  but  all  the  more,  that  thej 
were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  It  is  the  most  human  of  books.  "  Its  every  page 
is    stamped   with    exile,    poverty,    shame,    persecution,   martyrdom,    by   its    heroic 
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translators.  Its  sacred  names  are  precious  to  human  hearts  and  homes,  to  the 
stranger,  the  traveller,  the  widow,  the  fatherless,  the  captive,  the  soldier,  the 
labourer,  the  bride,  the  little  child,  the  great  legislator,  the  poet,  and  the  sage. 
The  Psalter  alone  touches  every  key  in  the  gamut  of  human  sorrow  and  joy,  fear 
and  hope,  wrath  and  love,  prayer  and  praise."  It  is  asked  whether  this  volume 
of  humanity  is  without  human  error?  Calvin  and  Luther  thought  not.  Modem 
scholarship  agrees  with  them. 

A  second  reason  for  the  pre-eminence  of  the  English  Bible  is  found  in  its 
relation  to  other  theological  disciplines.  The  English  Bible  is  at  once  the  fountain- 
head  and  the  masterpiece  of  sacred  literature.  Biblical  history  is  a  sham  and  a 
snare  apart  from  the  vernacular  version.  The  sober,  patient,  accurate,  truth-loving 
exegesis,  which  alone  is  worthy  of  the  name,  must  either  flow  from  or  centre  in 
the  English  Bible.  What  can  we  know  of  Christian  ethics  without  drawing  from 
the  English  Old  Testament  the  ethics  of  Judaism,  and  from  the  English  New 
Testament  the  ethical  ideal  of  Christianity?  Theology  itself  feels  this  ground- 
swell,  and  shows  it  in  two  ways.  First,  by  a  more  critical  use  of  the  Scriptures 
in  buttressing  dogma.  Second,  and  more  notably,  by  passing  from  the  systematic 
to  the  Biblical  stage. 

A  third  reason  is  found  in  the  fact  that  the  light  of  modern  discovery  in  and 
around  Palestine  has  largely  emanated  from  it.  Lovers  of  the  English  Bible  are  the 
supporters  of  the  Palestine  and  Egypt  Exploration  Fimds,  and  Prof.  Taylor  skilfully 
summarizes  the  remarkable  discoveries  which  have  both  illuminated  and  reassured 
our  confidence  in  the  English  Bible.     But  these  are  familiar  to  our  readers. 

A  fourth  reason  may  be  given.  Current  English  literature  is  contributing 
works  of  unique  importance  concerning  it.  Ten  yeai's  ago  Eobertson  Smith's  Old 
Testament  in  the  Jewish  Church  (1882)  and  Prof.  George  T.  Ladd's  Doctrine  of 
Sacred  Scripture  (1883)  were  creating  much  alarm,  because  those  works  embodied 
the  results  of  German  Biblical  criticism.  Very  different  is  the  feeling  now  entertained. 
The  epoch-making  book  of  this  year  (1892)  is  Cheyne's  Bampton  Lectures  on  the 
Psalms.  By  its  side  must  stand  a  work  in  which  every  modest,  candid,  independent, 
reverent  student  of  the  Old  Testament  will  detect  a  spirit  kindred  to  his  own — Canon 
Driver's  Introduction  to  the  Literature  of  the  Old  Testament.  His  "  lists  of 
Hebrew  words  and  phrases  are  a  monument  of  indefatigable  scholarship.  His  inde- 
pendent views  on  the  Babylonian  authorship  of  Isaiah  ii.,  on  the  inferiority  or 
superiority  of  the  LXX.  text  of  Jeremiah  to  the  Masoretic,  on  the  probable  Maccabean 
date  of  the  book  of  Daniel  in  connection  with  the  persecution  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes, 
on  the  idealized  history  of  the  Chronicles,  with  traditionary  foundations,  are  models 
of  lucid  and  compact  statement.  To  the  lovers  of  Euth  he  brings  the  welcome 
opinion  that  the  delicious  pastoral  breathes  the  air  before  the  Exile.  To  the  admirers 
of  Job  he  adduces  attractive  grounds  for  locating  the  masterpiece  of  Hebrew  religious 
philosophy  in  the  era  when  the  Jews  hung  their  harps  on  the  willows  of  Babylon." 

A  decade  ago  there  was  virtually  nothing  in  English  on  the  Canon  of  the  Old 
Testament  that  was  up  to  date.  Now  we  have  Eyle's  "  Canon  of  the  Old  Testament," 
a  work  commendable  for  its  style,  learning,  and  spirit.  He  places  the  virtual  com- 
pletion of  the  threefold  Old  Testament  book  a  century  before  the  Advent.  It  must 
have  been  before  the  antagonism  of  the  Pharisees  and  Sadduces,  and  the  rise  of  the 
great  Eabbinic  schools.  The  Pentateuchal  analysis  has  received  its  best  exposition 
in  B.  W.  Bacon's  Genesis  of  Ge7iesis,  of  which  Dr.  Mendenhall  says,  in  the  Methodist 
Beview,  "  The  work  is  as  able  in  plan  as  it  is  masterly  in  execution."  Prof.  Taylor 
also  notices,  with  qualified  commendations.  Dr.  C.  A.  Briggs'  work  on  The  Bible,  the 
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Churchy  and  Beason,  and  Prof.  Kobertson's  Baird  Lecture  for  1889  on  The  Early 
Beligion  of  Israel  as  set  forth  by  Biblical  Writers  and  by  Modern  Critical  Historia/ns. 

What  are  some  of  the  methods  by  which  the  Enghsh  Bible  may  secure  and 
perpetuate  its  empire  over  the  ministry  and  the  Church  of  the  future  ?  1.  By 
resisting  secondary  influences  tending  to  discredit  the  Bible.  Materialism,  Eationalism, 
Romanism,  Socialism,  Paganism,  were  never  more  united  and  more  desperate  in  their 
efforts  to  shatter  the  word  which  is  the  sword  of  the  Spirit.  More  insidious  and 
threatening  is  the  tone  of  unfairness  in  newspaper  discussions,  and  the  tendency  to 
uncharitableness  in  denominational  councils  respecting  the  Bible  itself  I  "  When  a 
journal,  a  divine,  an  organization,  attempt  to  impose  a  theory  of  the  English  Bible  for 
the  English  Bible  itself,  they  lay  thereby  a  yoke  on  the  neck  of  the  Pilgrim  Church, 
which  neither  we  nor  our  fathers  are  able  to  bear.  To  the  cry  of  Biblical  authority 
it  is  time  to  raise  the  counter-cry  of  Biblical  liberty.  The  latter  is  the  more  Protestant 
watchword." 

2.  Make  the  most  of  the  original  languages  of  the  Old  and  the  New  Testament. 
"  To  drink  thus  from  the  golden  pipes  of  the  Hebrew  and  the  Greek  at  the  fountains  of 
the  English  Bible  would  go  far  to  restore  it  to  its  proud  pre-eminence  with  ministers 
and  congregations.  3.  Another  step  in  the  same  direction  would  be  the  preaching  of 
the  morality  of  the  New  Testament.  It  is  too  late  to  say  that  this  morality  is  too 
ethereal  for  the  modern  world.  Even  as  sentimentalized  by  a  Tolstoi,  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount  has  moved  contemporary  Europe.  Character  is  the  preacher's  aim, 
and  these  ethics  revolve  around  character.  Expressing  principles,  they  express  them 
in  detail.  They  seek  to  regenerate  society  through  its  individual  members,  and  in  the 
practical  details  of  conduct.  '*  The  Old  Testament  prophet  is  a  tract  for  the  times. 
Amos  handles  the  social  question  of  the  hour  with  a  depth  of  sympathy  for  the  poor, 
and  a  moral  indignation  against  the  rich,  which  Savonarola  only  echoed.  But  the 
preaching  of  the  Carpenter  of  Nazareth  has  a  poise  in  the  midst  of  its  penetration 
which  the  demagogue  cannot  understand.  '  The  moral  positiveness  of  Jesus  '  ethical 
teaching  has  the  sunny  certainty,  the  quiet  and  reasoned  confidence  of  physical 
science.'  It  is  present,  personal,  human,  superhuman.  It  sets  its  ministers  as 
immovably  against  the  despotism  of  amalgamated  iron  as  the  despotism  of  amalga- 
mated gold." 

(4)  By  emphasizing  the  witness  of  the  fourth  Gospel  to  the  Divinity  of  our  Lord. 
Of  course  the  humanity  of  our  Lord  is  also  delineated  there.  But  never  is  the 
Master's  intellect  scholastically  unreal,  or  the  Master's  teaching  theologically 
fallible,  or  the  Master's  character  ethically  wrong.  His  manhood  is  like,  yet 
unlike,  ours.  But  the  organ-note  of  the  fourth  Gospel  is  the  Deity  of  Jesus. 
The  pre -existent  Christ,  the  eternal  Son  of  God,  the  Logos  who  was  in  the 
beginning  with  God,  and  who  was  God,  is  its  sublime  and  triumphant  picture  of 
the  Master.  Concerning  the  fourth  Gospel,  Bishop  Lightfoot  said,  "  I  feel  from 
my  heart  that  the  truth  which  this  Gospel  more  especially  enshrines — that  Jesus 
Christ  is  the  very  Word  incarnate — is  the  one  lesson  which,  duly  apprehended,  will 
do  more  than  aJl  our  public  efforts  to  purify  and  elevate  life  here  by  imparting  to  it 
hope  and  strength,  and  the  one  study  which  alone  can  fully  prepare  us  for  a  joyful 
immortality  hereafter."  There  is  no  theology  to  be  compared  with  the  theology  of 
-John.  He  who  sees  and  scatters  this  light  is  bearing  witness  in  his  own  world-tongue 
to  the  light  that  lighteth  every  man  that  cometh  into  the  world. 

When  is  the  Pope  Infallible  ?  By  Rev.  S.  M.  Brandi,  S.J.  (The  North 
American  Beview). — This  article  is  valuable  as  corrective  of  prevailing  impressions, 
and  giving  precision  of  knowledge  on  a  subject  of  some  complexity.     It  is  written 
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from  a  sympathetic  point  of  view,  and  does  not  discuss  the  question  whether  the 
Pope  has  just  grounds  for  claiming  any  sort  of  infaUibility.  The  inquiry  is  concerned 
only  with  the  limitations  under  which  the  so-called  infallibility  is  placed. 

In  1870  the  Pope's  infallibility  was  solemnly  defined  by  the  Vatican  Council. 
It  is  a  supernatural  assistance  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  whereby  the  Pope,  as  head  of  the 
whole  Church,  is  preserved  free  from  error  whenever  he  defines  a  doctrine  that 
belongs  to  faith  or  morals.  In  Catholic  theology,  an  infallible  Pope  does  not  mean 
one  gifted  with  inspiration,  or  commissioned  to  reveal  to  the  Catholic  world  new 
dogmas.  The  gift  of  inspiration  is  chiefly  positive,  whilst  the  gift  of  infaUibility  is 
negative  ;  infallibility  is  only  an  assistance  securing  the  Pope  from  the  possibility  of 
declaring  error  to  be  truth  and  truth  error.  All  Catholic  theologians  agree  in  denying 
the  existence  of  any  new  Catholic  revelation  after  the  times  of  the  Apostles.  The 
special  assistance  of  the  Holy  Ghost  is  given  to  the  Pope  for  the  only  purpose  of 
preserving,  explaming,  and  defending  the  revelation  already  made  to  and  through  the 
Apostles. 

An  infallible  Pope  does  not  mean  one  who  is  sinless,  or  cannot  sin.  Impeci 
bility  and  infallibility  must  not  be  confused.  Impeccability  is  a  gift  of  the  wi 
infallibility  is  a  gift  of  the  imderstanding.  Impeccability  implies  a  permanent  gift 
that  makes  the  receiver  agreeable  to  God,  and  it  is  given  chiefly  for  the  good  of  the 
person  who  receives  it.  On  the  other  hand,  infallibility  is  a  transitory  gift,  gratuit- 
ously given  for  the  good  of  the  universal  Church,  and  only  then  when  the  Pope,  as  its 
supreme  doctor,  is  teaching  the  Church.  This  point  needs  to  be  clearly  apprehended. 
The  Pope  is  not  infallible  in  his  private  conversations  or  teachings.  It  belongs  to 
him  only  in  his  official  capacity,  as  the  supreme  teacher  of  the  Church ;  and  only 
when,  in  virtue  of  his  Apostolic  power,  he  defines  a  doctrine  that  belongs  to  faith  or 
morals. 

A  doctrine  may  belong  to  faith  in  two  different  ways :  (1)  Directly,  if  it  be  a 
revealed  truth ;  (2)  Indirectly,  if  it  be  in  contact  with  revelation,  and  necessary  for 
the  custody,  exposition,  development,  and  defence  of  what  has  been  revealed.  These 
may  include  some  facts  which,  because  of  their  intimate  connection  with  a  dogmatic 
truth,  are  called  "  dogmatic  facts."  Catholic  theologians  agree  that  such  facts  are 
within  the  sphere  of  the  Pope's  infallible  teachings.  But  this  must  not  be  misunder- 
stood. Every  truth  belonging  to  faith  or  morals  may  be  infallibly  defined  by  the 
Pope  ;  but  from  this  it  does  not  follow  that  every  truth  infallibly  defined  by  the  Pope 
is  a  dogma  of  the  Catholic  faith,  and  therefore  to  be  believed  with  a  Divine  and 
Catholic  faith.  "  To  be  a  dogma  of  Catholic  faith,  a  doctrine  must  be  a  truth  revealed 
by  God,  which  the  Pope  defines  to  be  such.  If  the  doctrine  or  fact  defined  be  not  a 
revealed  truth,  then,  although  it  too  must  be  unhesitatingly  believed,  it  is  so  believed 
only  with  an  ecclesiastical  faith,  that  is  to  say,  with  a  faith  that  has  for  its  motive 
*  the  authority  of  God's  Church  defining,'  not  of  God  Himself  directly  revealing." 

The  Pope  speaks  infallibly  (ex  cathedra)  when  the  four  conditions  laid  down  b} 
the  Vatican  Council  are  met.  They  are  :  (1)  The  Pope  must  speak  as  Pope,  as  Head 
of  the  Church ;  (2)  The  Pope  must  speak  for  the  whole  Church,  no  matter  whom  he 
directly  addresses;  (3)  The  Pope  must  define  the  doctrine — he  must  pass  a  final 
judgment,  giving  sufficient  indication  of  his  intention  to  oblige  the  interior  assent  of 
Catholics ;  (4)  The  doctrine  thus  defined  by  the  Pope  must  be  one  which  is  contained 
within  the  sphere  of  the  subject-matter  of  infallibility. 

These  explanations  and  limitations  are  applied  by  the  author  to  the  utterances  of 
the  last  two  Popes,  Pius  IX.  and  Leo  XIII. ;  but  into  these  illustrations  it  is  not 
needful  that  we  should  enter,  as  we  have  no  wish  to  even  seem  to  uphold  such  a 
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dogma  as  that  of  the  "  Immaculate  Conception."  It  need  only  be  said  that,  from 
the  Catholic  point  of  view,  the  four  necessary  conditions  were  fulfilled  in  this  case* 
The  position  taken  by  the  writer,  which  guides  and  tones  the  article,  is  indicated 
in  his  closing  paragraph.  "  The  Apostle  Peter,  to  whom  Christ,  the  Divine  Founder 
of  the  Church,  '  gave  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  '  (Matt,  xvi.),  and  whom  He 
appointed  to  be  His  vicar,  '  to  feed  His  lambs  and  His  sheep  '  (John  xxi.),  still  lives 
in  his  successors,  the  sovereign  Pontiffs,  the  Bishops  of  Eome.  To  each  and  every 
one  of  them,  as  represented  in  the  person  of  St.  Peter,  Christ  has  said,  '  I  have 
prayed  for  thee,  that  thy  faith  fail  not,'  and  '  Do  thou  confirm  thy  brethren ' 
(Luke  xxii.).  Hence  Peter's  voice  has  never  been  silent.  As  it  spoke  of  old  by  the 
mouth  of  Linus  and  of  Clement,  of  Leo  and  Gregory  the  Great,  so,  in  these  our  days, 
has  it  spoken  to  the  Catholic  Church,  against  which  '  the  gates  of  hell  shall  never 
prevail,'  by  the  mouths  of  Pius  IX.  and  of  the  reigning  Pontiff,  Leo  XIII." 

The  New  Natural  Theology.  By  Kev.  John  W.  Buckham  (Tlie  Andover 
Beview). — In  no  branch  of  theological  science  is  reconstruction  more  necessary  and 
urgent  than  in  that  of  Natural  Theology.  What  does  nature  really  teach  concerning 
God,  if,  indeed,  she  has  any  definite  and  coherent  revelation  of  Him  to  make  to  man  ? 
It  seems  quite  impossible  that  science  can  have  robbed  nature  of  her  theology  when 
we  consider  what  power  of  revealing  God  nature  has  possessed  for  men  in  all  the 
ages.  In  the  Book  of  Job  the  revelation  of  God  in  nature  furnishes  a  sufiicient 
answer  to  the  darkest  problem  of  human  perplexity,  and  cahns  the  malady  of  a  soul 
in  utmost  distress.  After  the  most  intense  mental  suffering,  torn  by  throes  of  doubt. 
Job  accepts  the  testimony  of  nature  as  both  a  vindication  of  God's  providence  and  a 
revelation  of  His  person.  If  natural  theology  is  sufficient  for  such  a  result,  it  may  be 
assumed  that  the  instinct  which  turns  to  nature  for  a  revelation  of  God  is  a  true  one. 
Take  the  distinctive  truths  concerning  God  which  nature  manifests  to  us,  and  see  if 
they  are  annulled  by  the  discoveries  of  science. 

1.  The  Transcendence  of  God.  The  incomprehensibility  of  nature  is  one  of  her 
chief  disclosures  of  God.  It  might  seem  that,  with  all  that  modern  science  has  found 
out,  the  realm  of  the  inscrutable  had  been  taken  captive.  Not  so.  Is  it  not  one  of 
the  great  confessions  of  science  that  she  cannot  discover  the  origin  of  life  '?  The 
borderland  of  mystery  will  never  be  crossed,  however  far  it  is  forced  back  upon  the 
confines  of  the  infinite.  There  is  a  place  where  one  must  pause  at  length  before  the 
unknowable,  blinded  by  the  intensity  of  the  light.  The  tendency  of  scientific 
research  "to  kill  out  wonder"  is  only  a  transient  and  accidental  phase  of  the 
scientific  spirit.  Irreverence  is  not  a  necessary  characteristic  even  of  those  who  are 
most  ardent  in  the  study  of  natural  phenomena.  A  larger  and  less  hasty  induction 
will  reveal  to  us  that  science  has  only  discovered  the  transcendence  of  God  the  more 
clearly  by  confronting  us  more  sharply  with  the  territory  where  God  works  in  His 
inscrutable  absoluteness  of  power  and  wisdom.     Nature  is  always  testifying  that  God 

above  her.     Infinite  Wisdom  alone  can  account  for  the  mysteries  of  nature.  Infinite 
ower  for  her  forces. 

2.  The  Immanence  of  God.     Formerly  the  mathematics  of  nature  provided  the 
ividence  of  God.     Now  life  has  become  the  absorbing  study  of  science.     Generali- 

tions,  classifications,  and  nomenclatures  have  given  place  to  investigations  into  the 
operation  of  forces,  and  the  movement  and  development  of  sentient  life.  Theology 
has,  unfortunately,  lent  her  strength  to  the  combating  of  the  new  facts.  It  has  been 
forgotten  to  ask  if  God  may  not  be  as  truly  revealed  in  the  processes  of  life  as  in  the 
painting  of  a  feather  or  the  structure  of  a  crystal.  Action  is  more  wonderful  than 
adaptation.    Life  is  more   admirable  than  form.     Paley's  watch,  like  nature,  [is 
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nothing  in  its  power  to  reveal  God  in  comparison  with  this  wondrous  thing  we  call 
Ufe^  which  God  is  everywhere  displaying  and  perfecting.  This  truth  of  the  Divine 
immanence  pantheism  has  discerned  in  nature,  and,  discerning,  been  overmastered 
by  it,  to  the  losing  of  the  consciousness  of  its  great  corollary,  the  transcendence. 
But  it  has  done  good  service  in  witnessing  to  the  "  feeling  of  a  highest  Being  standing 
behind  the  phenomena  as  their  true  cause."  Christianity  must  be,  if  it  is  the  true 
and  universal  religion,  so  far  a  natural  religion  as  to  recognize  fully  the  fact  of  the 
Divine  immanence  both  in  nature  and  in  the  himian  heart. 

3.  God  as  a  God  of  Love.  It  is  often  inferred  that  nature  makes  nothing  known 
regarding  the  moral  character  of  God.  But  beneficence  is  surely  a  sign  of  love. 
Food,  and  sleep,  and  warmth,  and  healing — ^these  are  the  universal  largesses  of 
nature  which  reveal  the  love  of  God.  Disease  and  suffering  are  not  natural,  but 
unnatural,  issuing  from  some  infringement  of  natural  laws.  Even  the  great  law  of 
strife  in  the  animal  world  may  be  beneficent  and  productive  of  the  largest  good. 
Unless  a  sense  of  the  love  of  God  towards  His  creation  results  from  the  observation 
of  nature,  meaning  by  nature  "the  integrity  of  impression  made  by  manifold  natural 
objects,"  it  argues,  I  think,  some  defect  of  vision  in  the  observer,  physical  or 
spiritual.  Nature  is  not  only  beneficent,  but  beautiful,  and  beauty  is  the  reflection  of 
love.  If  there  is  beauty,  there  seems  to  be  also  ugliness ;  if  there  is  grace,  so  also 
there  seems  to  be  deformity.  But  Kingsley  was  probably  right  when  he  said, 
"  I  have  never  been  able  to  get  rid  of  the  belief  that  the  ugliest  beast  ....  and  the 
most  devilish  has  been  created  because  it  is  beautiful  and  useful  to  some  being 
or  other."  The  ugliness  and  repulsiveness  of  animals  comes  to  us  from  our  seeing 
them  perform  actions  which  in  ourselves  would  spring  from  malignant  and  selfish 
motives.  The  greater  part,  if  not  all,  of  that  behaviour  in  animals,  which  we 
instinctively  refer  to  the  Satanic  impulses,  is  only  the  reflection  of  ourselves  seen  in 
them. 

The  natural  evidences  of  God  in  His  transcendence.  His  immanence,  His  love, 
have  been  represented  as  obtained  by  reflection  and  deduction.  But  in  truth  it  is  by 
intuition  that  they  make  themselves  most  deeply  felt.  While  very  much  is  invisible 
and  inaudible  to  us,  we  all  discern  far  more  spiritual  truth  in  nature  than  we 
are  conscious  of,  and  the  knowledge  of  God,  which  we  thus  unwittingly  gain,  is 
greater  than  we  suppose. 

Natural  theology  has  also  the  seal  of  revelation.  Christ  sanctioned  it,  and 
incorporated  it  into  His  teaching.  And  natural  theology  has  its  eschatology. 
From  contemplating  nature  as  she  is,  we  are  led  to  inquire  what  she  shall  be. 
Modern  science  has  discovered  to  us  that  nature  is  in  process  of  steady  advancement 
from  imperfection  to  perfection,  from  the  less  perfect  to  the  more  perfect,  from  the 
simple  in  form  to  the  manifold,  from  the  less  admirable  to  the  more  admirable. 
And  this  is  in  harmony  with  the  teaching  of  Paul.  As  man  has  an  eternal  life  and 
destiny,  so  likewise  has  nature.  The  elements  may  be  consumed  with  fervent  heat, 
or  all  animate  life  may  perish  in  the  chill  atmosphere  of  a  cooling  planet,  but  the 
creative  ideas  which  constitute  the  reality  of  all  things  must  remain.  The  very 
meaning  of  nature  is  the  Becormng  the  about  to  be.  This  has  been  her  character  from 
the  very  primordial  germ.     The  promise  of  her  eternal  perfection  will  not  fail. 

Criticism  and  the  Common  Life.  By  Eev.  A.  A.  Berle,  Brighton,  Mass.  {The 
BibUotheca  Sacra). — Three  causes  have  brought  about  the  remarkable  changes  in  the 
religious  opinions  of  our  generation.  The  revival  of  critical  science  in  all  its  forms, 
the  rapid  succession  of  objective  and  experimental  examples  of  the  method,  and  the 
changes  within  the  domain  of  Biblical  criticism  itself.    The  doctrine  of  evolution  is 
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now  almost  universally  accepted,  and  is  even  influencing  theology.  A  great  literature 
has  arisen,  having  for  its  problem  the  reconciliation  of  traditional  views  with  the  new 
doctrine,  or  the  annihilation  of  the  old  views,  and  the  presentation  of  the  supplanting 
new  ones.  These  books  and  articles  urge  the  need  of  bringing  the  rehgious  thinking 
of  the  time  into  line  with  the  new  movements  that  are  demonstrating  their  presence 
so  effectively  in  other  sciences.  No  age  but  has  fancied  itself  one  of  general  and 
unprecedented  scepticism.  At  no  period  has  the  Church  lacked  a  sufficient  number 
of  zealous  advocates  who  predicted  her  utter  ruin  unless  certain  changes  were 
instantaneously  incorporated  into  her  creeds.  The  verdict  of  history  is  that  the 
cause  of  true  religion  has  never  been  endangered  by  any  one  particular  view,  and  that 
the  calm  judgment  of  the  Christian  Church,  arising  from  her  appeal  to  experience  and 
practical  worth,  has  been  nearly,  if  not  quite,  correct  as  to  the  real  force  of  the  ideas 
brought  to  her  notice. 

It  is  a  fact  that  the  Church  is  now  making  the  most  widespread  and  exhaustive 
re -examination  of  the  fundamental  truths  of  Christianity  which  she  has  ever  made. 
The  popular  conception  of  the  truths  of  Christianity  is  permeated  by  a  spirit  which 
cannot  be  called  other  than  scientific.  Christianity  is  being  examined  with  a  view  to 
determining  what  its  form  should  be,  and  what  its  popular  presentation  should 
include.  But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  Christianity  itself  is  on  trial.  The 
question  before  us  is.  What  is  Christianity,  and  how  shall  we  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment  secure  its  world-wide  adoption?  Such  an  inquiry  must  begin  with  the 
Scriptures.  Upon  the  ground  of  Christian  experience  no  final  statutes  can  be  enacted. 
Upon  the  phases  of  the  spiritual  activity  which  from  time  to  time  make  their 
appearance  no  argument  can  be  builded.  Against  the  various  benevolent  enterprises 
no  word  of  criticism,  except  as  to  method  and  results,  can  be  raised.  Hence,  if  the 
Church  deals  with  the  adequacy  or  inadequacy  of  a  doctrine,  she  has  been  forced  to 
attack  its  Biblical  basis  or  authority.  No  attack  is  thus  made  upon  the  Bible  itself, 
only  upon  the  Biblical  basis  of  some  particular  statement  of  doctrine.  Any  attack 
upon  the  Bible  is  a  renunciation  of  Christian  faith.  But  the  acceptance  of  the  Divine 
authority  of  the  Bible  does  not,  cannot,  and  never  did  involve  the  acceptance  of  any 
given  view  of  the  character,  authorship,  or  purpose  of  any  book  in  the  Bible,  and 
cannot  be  affected  by  any  such  view  except  as  such  a  view  distinctly  and  unmistak- 
ably has  for  its  conclusion  the  rejection  of  the  Bible  as  the  Divine  standard  of  faith. 

Just  in  proportion  as  this  or  that  doctrine  has  played  an  important  part  in  the 
common  religious  life  will  the  critical  gaze  be  fastened  upon  it,  and  its  right  to 
continue  as  a  part  of  the  common  life  be  questioned.  The  healthfulness  of  this 
process  cannot  fail  to  be  evident  to  any  intelligent  observer.  It  enables  the  Chiu'ch 
to  keep  her  vital  doctrines  from  being  encrusted  with  error,  or  being  superseded  by 
simply  fleeting  impressions  which  for  the  time  obtain  an  unworthy  pre-eminence, 
hat  the  critical  study  of  the  Bible  is  no  novel  thing  is  shown  in  the  striking  fact  that 
is  itself  the  product  of  a  sifting  process.  From  the  many  early  books  some  have 
een  selected,  and  have  become  canonical.  The  discrimination  could  only  have  been 
based  on  the  correspondence  of  the  facts  in  the  writings  with  the  experience  of  the 
Church.  Those  which  were  accepted  as  of  Divine  authority  were  so  accepted  solely 
because  they  met  the  spiritual  need,  and  corresponded  to  the  spiritual  type  of  the 
Churches  accepting  them.  This  could  be  the  only  test,  and  certainly  the  only 
rational  test.  But  in  some  of  the  books  thus  accepted  were  doctrines  and  i^osA 
diametrically  opposed  to  doctrines  and  ideas  found  in  others.  There  is  evidently  Jio 
fixed  type  of  Christian  experience,  and  it  was  found  necessary  to  admit  both ;  the 
New  Testament  thus  becommg  a   Mosaic  with  certain  fundamental  elements  i)f 
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unity,  but  an  innumerable  array  of  minor  and  subordinate  differences  which  crop  out 
everywhere,  and  in  the  full  understanding  of  which  alone  can  the  types  of  Christian 
experience  be  discovered  and  described. 

Questions  of  various  kinds  are  perpetually  appearing  and  requiring  the  judgment 
of  the  Church  as  to  their  bearing  upon  the  faith  of  Christendom.  And  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  no  idea  or  doctrine  claimed  to  be  in  the  Scriptures  and  a  part  of 
them  can  be  pronounced  against  the  historic  faith,  unless  with  such  classification  goes 
a  decree  of  rejection  of  Christianity  itself,  as  represented  in  the  Bible,  its  objective 
standard. 

The  historic  method  of  criticism  is  the  practical  application  of  the  theory 
of  natural  development,  applied  to  the  literature  of  religion.  Objectively 
speaking,  the  faith  of  Christendom  is  its  Bible.  It  may  be  argued  that  there  was 
faith  before  the  existence  of  the  Bible  ;  but  the  Bible  alone  gives  us  the  record  con- 
cerning it.  The  Church  and  the  future  of  Christianity  are  inseparably  bound  up  with 
the  fate  of  the  Bible.  And  this  means  the  canon  of  Scripture,  as  the  experience  of 
centuries  has  defined  it.  There  it  must  look  for  the  record  of  the  types  of  Christian 
living,  and  there  it  must  expect  the  revision  of  its  religious  ideas.  The  Bible  has 
become  the  final  authority  within  the  Church  for  the  standards  of  her  own  life  and 
practice. 

The  work  of  the  critic  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  Bible  itself,  considered  with 
reference  to  its  Divine  authority  and  power.  His  work  seems  to  have  to  do  merely 
with  the  arrangement  of  the  material  in  its  best  form,  so  that  the  Christian  judgment 
may  most  easily  know  just  what  its  Bible  contains.  As  to  what  the  Bible  -is,  or  how 
much  she  shall  accept  or  reject,  the  Church  does  not  ask  her  critics  at  all ;  she  settles 
these  questions  in  the  court  of  experience.  All  that  her  critic  as  such  can  do  is  to 
work  over  the  material  with  a  view  to  presenting  it  in  the  best  light.  "  The  Church  of 
to-day,  while  she  is  interested  in  whatever  discoveries  are  made  bearing  upon  the 
authenticity  and  credibility  of  the  various  books  of  the  Bible,  cannot,  and  does  not, 
raise  these  questions  because  she  has  the  slightest  doubt  on  these  points.  As  regards 
the  faith  of  the  Church,  the  question  whether  Moses  ever  saw  the  written  documents 
now  comprising  our  Hexateuch  amounts  to  nothing.  The  same  is  true  about  the 
Psalms,  or  the  second  Isaiah.  It  is  true  of  almost  every  one  of  the  leading  critical 
questions  under  discussion.  All  these  documents  are  in  the  Bible ;  they  are  the 
product  of  the  Church  ;  the  Church  cannot  deny  herself." 

Has  the  uncritical  majority  in  the  Church  anything  to  do  with  the  state  of  critical 
opinion  ?  To  this  large  class  the  critics  have  almost  always  stood  in  an  attitude  more 
or  less  of  opposition.  The  reason  may  be  that,  unable  to  comprehend  the  exact 
bearing  of  the  statements  made  by  the  critics,  and  conscious  that  the  spirit  of 
evangelical  piety  was  not  usually  the  ruling  spirit,  they  have  assumed  hostility.  The 
critics,  on  the  other  hand,  have  usually  had  little  but  contempt  for  the  multitude,  and 
have  not  hesitated  to  express  it  with  more  or  less  freedom. 

What  are  the  legitimate  elements  of  the  criticism  from  which  the  Chiu-ch  may  be 
expected  to  derive  profit  and  inspiration,  together  with  material  for  the  furtherance  of 
her  task  of  saving  the  world  ?  It  is  possible  to  classify  the  elements  which  should 
enter  into  critical  judgment  under  groups  which  may  be  more  or  less  intelligible. 

(1)  The  historical  element.  The  philosophy  of  history  must  be  recognized  as  equally 
true  with  the  remaining  philosophies.     It  must  be   applied  to   religious   history. 

(2)  The  psychological  element.  The  Old  Testament  presents  the  finest  collection  of 
illustrations  for  psychological  investigation  found  anywhere  in  literature.  The  study 
of  the  varieties  of  imagination  found  there  will  reveal  wonders  to  those  not  initiated. 
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All  literature  is,  in  a  sense,  the  expression  of  an  inner  impulse  which  seeks  literature 
as  the  medium  of  communicating  with  the  world.  It  is  this  inner  impulse  of  the 
Scripture  writers  which  is  the  most  necessary,  and  the  most  elusive  of  all  the  elements 
of  sound  critical  judgment.  (3)  And  rational  criticism  has  a  necessary  practical 
element.  There  is  a  notion  that  the  scholar  has  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  the 
practical  outcome  of  his  studies  ;  but  the  real  leaders  of  progress  in  thought,  as  well 
as  in  practical  benevolence,  have  almost  universally  been  the  preachers  of  the  Church 
rather  than  her  profound  thinkers.  Criticism  must  have  the  practical  touch  which 
makes  the  critic  co-worker  with  the  expositor,  and  the  fellow-labourer  with  his 
brethren  in  the  Church. 

The  common  experience  which  belongs  equally  to  all  rational  minds  is  the  link 
which  ought  to  bind  criticism  and  the  common  life  together.  After  all  the  various 
sources  of  human  knowledge  have  been  searched  through,  whether  satisfactorily  or 
not,  the  retreat  is  upon  the  personal  life  and  the  inward  witness.  This  personal 
element  is  one  factor  always  common  to  criticism  and  the  common  life.  The 
recognition  of  the  value  of  the  personal  life  with  its  infinite  capacity,  and  yet  its 
singular  dependence,  constitutes  the  most  unique  of  all  the  forces  which  move  the 
mind  of  man.  The  unity  of  all  life  in  a  common  dependence,  and  looking  to  a 
common  redemption,  should  be  the  ruling  element  in  criticism,  as  it  is  already  the 
dominant  thought  in  the  common  life.  Pietism  without  critical  insight  must  produce 
intellectual  degradation,  but  criticism  without  piety  means  sterility  of  thought  and 
lifelessness.  The  common  life  is  the  great  storehouse  of  the  facts  that  most  nearly 
relate  to  life  and  its  culture  and  nurture. 

What  was  Man  before  He  was?  By  the  late  Richard  Abbey,  D.D.,  Yazoo 
City,  Miss.  {Christian  Thought). — This  article  deals  with  the  origin  and  antiquity  of 
the  corporeal  being  man,  in  view  of  modern  suggestions  in  the  line  of  evolution. 
Science  and  revelation  are  our  sources  of  information,  but  they  do  not  testify  on  the 
same  points.  The  Bible  states  as  a  mere  unexplained  fact  that  God  formed  or 
created  man,  but  is  rigidly  silent  as  to  any  mode  of  doing  it.  Science  testifies 
solely  as  to  the  manner  in  which  man  came,  whatever  may  have  been  the  prime 
agency  in  producing  him.     So  there  is  no  necessary  conflict. 

Everything  has  its  antecedence.  To  trace  it,  if  it  can  be  done,  or  as  far  as  it 
may  be  done,  is  the  business  of  science.  Absolute  origination  is  to  us  wholly  un- 
thinkable. Some  scientists  trace  human  antecedence  upward  through  distant  animal 
races  or  species.  As  a  purely  scientific  question  the  theologian  is  not  concerned 
with  it,  because  it  does  not  deny  the  Bibhcal  statement  of  Divine  creation,  but  deals 
only  with  the  method  adopted  by  the  Divine  wisdom.  In  the  line  of  heredity  man 
is  said  to  have  descended  frora  the  monkey.  If  so  it  must  have  been  in  one  of 
two  ways  :  1.  Somewhere  in  remote  antiquity,  some  one  full-blood  female  monkey 
gave  birth  to  a  full-blood  man  child,  and,  about  the  same  time,  this  monkey  or  another 
gave  birth  to  a  full-blood  female  child,  and  thus  the  human  race  began.  But  no 
scientist  will  admit  this  mode  of  human  origin,  because  it  is  unnatural ;  there  is  no 
precedent  for  such  radical  and  sudden  change.  2.  Away  somewhere  in  high  antiquity, 
some  one  monkey  family  or  tribe,  or  possibly  more  than  one,  began,  by  most  likely 
imperceptibly  slow  degrees,  to  separate,  disunite,  or  switch  off  from  the  main  stock. 
It  was  a  secession  or  withdrawal  from  monkeyhood  proper,  becoming,  generation 
after  generation,  less  and  less  brutelike,  and  more  and  more  manlike,  until,  in 
sufficient  time,  the  offshoot  became  as  we  see  him  now,  a  separate  race,  and  we 
caU  him  himian.  But  before  we  can  receive  this  theory  we  want  explanation  on 
the  following  points  : — (1)  Was   it  ever  known  in   any  other  department  of  nature 
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that  an  entirely  new  race  of  animals  was  produced  in  this  way  ?  (2)  What  could 
have  set  on  foot  this  man-making  enterprise  in  the  first  place  ?  (3)  Another 
seemingly  inexplicable  thing  to  be  accounted  for  in  this  world-transforming  enter- 
prise is,  that  in  raising  up  this  new  and  powerful  ruler  he  should  undergo  such 
great  degeneracy  as  is  obvious.  Men  are  two  to  four  times  as  large  as  monkeys, 
and,  size  for  size,  have  half  their  strength,  and  one-tenth  their  agility.  Have  we 
not  lost  a  full  half  or  more  of  the  entire  physical  constitution  of  our  animal 
ancestors  ?  Man  is  the  slowest,  clumsiest,  and  most  helpless  animal  on  the  earth. 
This  well-known  degradation  and  natural  inferiority  must  have  a  cause,  and  it  is 
the  duty  of  science  to  show  it.  (4)  The  two  and  only  great  animal  powers  of  mind 
by  which  life  is  sustained  and  reproduced  are  instinct  and  reason.  The  former 
belongs  exclusively  to  brutes,  and  the  latter  exclusively  to  men.  Man  has  no  use 
for  instinct.  Brute  has  no  use  for  reason.  There  was  a  time  when  man,  though 
he  came  down  through  the  monkey,  did  not  exist,  and  so  reason  did  not  exist.  It 
is  important  to  be  informed  when,  where,  and  how  this  new  and  wonderful  power 
of  reason  got  here.  It  was  as  new  in  the  world  then  as  would  now  be  the  intro- 
duction of  a  new  race  of  animals  with  absolute  vision,  or  any  other  utterly  unknown 
endowment.  By  no  possibility  could  reason  be  inherited  from  any  living  animal 
race  then  more  than  now.  How  did  reason  get  into  the  world  ?  Who  wanted  it  ? 
Why  was  it  either  sent  or  suffered  ?  (5)  Again,  not  only  did  this  monkey  family 
in  the  course  of  its  procedure  in  acquiring  humanity  become  the  great  patron  and 
possessor  of  this  new  power  which  we  call  reason,  but  they  lost  their  own  great 
native  power  of  instinct.  How  could  that  be  ?  No  monkey  can  do  it  now,  even  if 
he  desired  to  do  so. 

Some  object  to  the  idea  that  man  is  the  progeny  of  a  seceding  monkey  tribe,  and 
say  that  the  theory  called  evolution  does  not  confine  itself  to  monkey  ancestry. 
Formerly  there  may  not  have  been  an  animal  answering  to  the  modern  monkey,  and 
so  the  monkey-succession  argument  fails.  But  monkey-origin  need  only  be  taken  in 
the  sense  of  animal  ancestry  of  some  kind,  known  or  unknown.  The  theory  and 
teaching  is,  that  mankind  is  the  product  of  some  pre-existing  forms  of  life  that 
possessed  the  powers  of  instinct,  and  not  reason.  If  that  is  not  the  hypothesis,  then 
man  was  absolutely  and  independently  primordial — essentially  the  same  from  a 
beginning.  There  can  be  no  question  about  his  origin  unless  there  was  an  origina- 
tion. 

It  is  agreed  on  all  hands  that  man  is  a  new  comer,  and  not  of  earth's  original 
inhabitants.  The  world  was  well  inhabited,  and  all  conceivable  demands  of  nature 
were  supplied  under  a  general  system  of  animal  instinct.  Then  it  seemed  that  an 
entirely  new  kind  of  inhabitant  of  earth  would  be  useful.  But  how  useful  ?  No 
general  betterment  of  the  world  could  be  conceived  of.  But  we  are  told  that  at 
length,  "  Some  ancient  member  of  some  anthropomorphous  sub-group  gave  birth  to 
man."  So  the  great  monkey-kingdom  divides  into  two  races.  The  old,  regular  stock 
pursued  its  natural  course,  and  occupies  its  proper  place  in  the  forest  to-day.  The 
seceding  branch  pursued  a  most  unnatural  course,  it  changed  into  a  new  and  utterly 
unknown  race.  It  looks  impossible  that  such  parentage  could  produce  such  a 
progeny. 

Supposing  the  difficulties  to  be  all  removed,  and  the  monkey-origin  of  man  to 
be  an  acknowledged  theory,  how  does  the  case  then  stand  as  between  the  sceptical 
scientist  and  the  polemical  theologian  ?  Who  is  gainer  and  who  loser  ?  The 
intelligent  Christian  may  say  to  his  sceptical  friend,  "  If  your  theory  is  correct,^you 
have  done  the  Church  good  service ;  you  have  told  us  what  we  did  not  know  before, 
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viz.,  How  God  made  man.  The  Bible  teaches  merely  that  God  made  him,  or  created 
him,  with  no  intimation  as  to  any  mode  of  doing  it."  There  is  no  theological  ground 
of  objection  to  monkey-origin,  or  any  other  mode  of  origin  for  man.  Touching 
Divine  actions  of  any  kind,  the  Christian  has  no  creed  relating  to  any  temporal  or 
mundane  surroundings,  such  as  geography,  time,  horticulture,  skill,  manipulation, 
handicraft,  or  anything  tangible  or  visible.  As  Scripture  mentions  no  mode  of 
human  origination,  how  can  we  deny  any  particular  alleged  mode,  however 
apparently  false  such  mode  may  be?  Many  theologians,  failing  to  discriminate 
carefully  between  the  literal  and  the  figurative  language  of  early  Genesis,  lead 
sceptically-inclined  men  into  the  error  of  supposing  that  a  visible  mode  of  man- 
making  is  presented  to  the  reader,  when  nothing  is  intended  to  be  clearly  taught  but 
the  fact  of  Divine  agency. 

The  theologian  has  to  do  only  with  man  as  man,  and  not  with  something  else 
that  may  have  anteceded  him.  From  the  foregoing  considerations  it  follows  :  1.  That 
the  natural  foregoing  or  antecedence  of  man,  or  of  anything  else,  is  legitimately  in 
the  keeping  of  natural  science,  and  not  of  religion.  2.  Therefore,  when  men,  in  the 
pursuit  of  physical  science,  began  to  speculate  about  something  which  may  have  had 
some  agency  in  a  future  introduction  of  a  rational  or  reasoning  animal  upon  earth, 
the  theologian  in  his  proper  vocation  has  no  right  to  interfere.  3.  All  that  scientists 
can  pretend  to  do  touching  man's  antecedency  is  to  point  out  certain  natural 
phenomena  or  processes  leading  to  a  then  future  manhood.  4.  Therefore  the  question 
of  fact  whether  God  created  man  or  not  is  not  debateable.  There  are  three  popular 
theories  of  man's  origin  :  1.  That  he  grew  naturally,  and  without  Divine  direction, 
from  certain  primordial  forms  of  life.  2.  That  he  was  divinely  manufactured,  on  a 
certain  day,  at  a  certain  locality,  out  of  certain  material.     3.  That  God  created  him. 

The  Divinity  of  Christ  in  the  Early  Church.  By  the  Editor  {Andover 
Revieiv). — Those  who  lived  the  Christian  life  in  the  early  times  regarded  it  as 
something  distinctive  and  new.  They  had  come  to  it  through  various  processes,  and 
out  of  many  schools  of  thought  and  religious  belief.  The  "  Epistle  of  Barnabas  " 
describes  Christians  as  "a  new  type  of  men."  There  was  a  re-invigoration  of 
conscience,  a  higher  standard  of  piety,  a  new  ideal  of  virtue,  and,  together  with  this, 
a  belief  that  perfect  virtue  can  be  attained.  Virtue  was  not  only  an  obligation,  but 
an  inspiration  and  an  enthusiasm  ;  no  longer  merely  a  surpassing  ideal,  but  something 
that  could  be  achieved.  "  Particular  stress  was  laid  upon  adherence  to  the  truth, 
upon  purity,  upon  love  to  men,  emphasized  in  manifold  relations  and  particularized 
in  many  special  services,  upon  patience  and  endurance,  upon  love  to  God  and  Christ, 
and  gratitude  for  redemption  and  salvation,  upon  a  confession  of  Christ  in  blameless 
lives  and  in  deeds  of  compassion  and  kindness.  Morality  is  taken  up  into  religion ; 
religion  is  carried  into  every  relation  and  duty  of  life."  There  was  a  new  and  very 
definite  and  practical  sense  of  a  union  of  God  with  man  in  all  his  needs  and 
capacities. 

Who  is  recognized  as  the  author  and  source  of  this  new  and  Divine  life  ?  The 
definite  newness  of  Christianity,  its  "  singular  pre-eminence,"  is  found,  not  primarily 
and  mainly  in  its  religious  truths  and  ethical  precepts,  many  of  which  it  inherited 
from  Judaism  and  paganism,  but  "  in  the  advent  of  the  Saviour,  even  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  and  His  passion  and  resurrection,"  "  in  the  Gospel  in  which  the  passion  has 
been  manifested  to  us  and  the  resurrection  fully  accomplished,"  and  which  is  "  the 
completion  of  immortality,"  the  full  revelation  of  eternal  life,  and  of  the  way  in 
which  it  may  be  gained.  Every  religious  duty  and  moral  obligation  discovered  by 
human  reason  or  enforced  by  previous  Divine  revelations  gains  through  Christ  a  new 
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claim  to  observance.  He  is  the  pattern  we  are  to  copy,  the  sphere  of  conduct,  the 
source  and  reality  and  object  of  life.  The  life  of  the  early  Church,  as  this  is  revealed 
in  its  literature,  makes  the  same  impression,  as  respects  its  relation  to  Christ,  that  is 
produced  by  its  direct  testimony.  What  in  the  one  representation  He  is  affirmed  to 
be,  in  the  other  He  is  received  as  being,  in  a  fellowship  marked  by  sincerity,  vitality, 
moral  and  spiritual  fruitfulness. 

There  are  other  expressions  of  this  same  relationship  to  Christ.  The  Church 
comes  forth  from  the  days  of  the  Apostles  with  usages  and  rites  and  sacraments 
"which  express  its  judgment  and  conviction  of  the  true  character  of  Him  whose  name 
it  bore.  It  had  a  day  of  worship,  which  it  called  "  the  Lord's,"  in  joyful  memory  of 
His  restirrection,  and  in  homage  to  Him  who,  in  the  natural  creation,  separated  light 
from  darkness,  and  in  the  new  creation  brought  forth  life  from  death.  The  day  is  a 
testimony  to  Christ's  religious  significance  to  the  early  Christians.  Admission  to  the 
Church  was  by  baptism.  In  the  formula  used  the  Son  is  associated  with  the  Father 
and  the  Spirit.  With  the  rite  of  baptism  was  connected,  either  implicitly  or 
explicitly,  from  the  beginning  of  the  Church's  history,  a  confession  of  faith  in  Jesus 
as  the  risen  Saviour  and  Lord.  The  old  Eoman  creed  was  a  baptismal  symbol,  and 
was  in  use  at  Eome  at  least  as  early  as  the  middle  of  the  second  century,  and 
probably  somewhat  earlier.  It  presents,  as  the  object  of  religious  trust  and  hope, 
one  God  the  Father  Almighty,  and  Jesus  Christ  His  only-begotten  Son  our  Lord,  and 
the  Holy  Spirit.  Early  Christian  hymns  speak  of  Christ  as  the  Word  of  God, 
and  affirm  His  Divinity.  Doxologies  appear  early,  and  in  these  Jesus  Christ  is 
associated  mediatorially  with  God.  Early  preaching  was  unconventional  and 
missionary,  mamly  in  the  line  of  an  allegorical  interpretation  of  the  Old  Testament, 
whose  main  design  was  to  glorify  the  nearest  object  of  the  Christian  faith,  the 
suffering  and  glorified  Christ.  The  culmination  of  the  Christian  worship  was  at  the 
Lord's  Supper,  and  in  its  observance.  "It  is  impossible  to  explain  the  extravagant 
and  even  materialistic  theories  of  this  sacrament,  which  afterwards  became  current, 
without  the  recognition  of  an  intense  faith,  at  the  beginning  of  the  history,  in  the 
presence  of  Christ  with  His  disciples  when  they  participated  in  it." 

With  these  testimonies  to  the  place  Christ  held  in  the  life  and  worship  of  the 
Church  should  be  combined  that  of  martyrdom.  The  confession  of  the  martyr  was  : 
"  I  am  a  Christian."  It  was  a  testimony  to  the  name — a  name  which  was  invested 
by  Him  with  Divine  perfections. 

Further  evidence  is  found  in  the  fact  of  the  Christian  Society.  It  was  a  unique 
creation.  It  had  a  spirit,  a  law,  a  method  of  its  own,  and  lost  its  prerogative  just  in 
proportion  as  it  parted  with  its  distinctive  excellence.  Its  spirit  was  the  inspiration 
which  came  from  Christ ;  its  law  was  His  perfection  ;  its  method,  the  imitation  of 
His  life — obedience,  service,  sacrifice  like  His  own.  What  impresses  us  is  the  power, 
the  virtue,  that  went  out  from  Him. 

It  may  be  objected  that  the  early  Christian  literatiu-e  often  represents  Christ  as 
distinct  from  God,  and  subordinate  to  Him.  But  if  the  Divine  nature  and  life  were 
really  expressed  through  the  Man  Christ  Jesus,  they  must  appear  under  the  forms 
and  conditions  of  our  humanity.  Distinction  and  subordination  are  necessary  aspects 
of  the  revelation  which  the  faith  of  the  early  Church  accepted  as  true  and  real.  How 
it  adjusted  its  belief  in  Christ  to  its  strict  monotheism  the  early  epistolary  literature 
gives  us  no  suggestion. 

From  what  source  did  the  early  Church  derive  its  faith  in  Christ  as  God  ?  It 
accepted  the  Jewish  Scriptures  as  a  Divine  revelation,  and  used  them  freely  in 
support  of  its  beliefs.     Yet  it  is  plain  that  there  was  a  motive  to  this  searching  of 
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these  ancient  writings  which  came  from  another  source.  The  Church  went  to  the 
Scriptures  from  Christ  and  because  of  Christ,  as  well  as  to  Him  because  of  the 
Scriptures  and  from  them.  It  had  also,  some  time  before  the  middle  of  the  second 
century,  more  or  less  generally  in  use  the  substance  of  our  New  Testament. 

The  faith  of  the  early  Church  in  Christ  was  a  fellowship  which  included  all  the 
Apostles  of  Christ,  and  knew  of  no  disagreement  between  them  as  to  His  person  and 
history.  And  it  bears  no  mark  of  being  the  product  of  a  theological  evolution,  or, 
we  should  more  exactly  say,  revolution,  by  which  a  Being  first  known  to  the  Churches 
as  only  a  man  was  afterwards  deified  by  them.  It  is  distinctly  not  a  theology,  but  a 
life ;  it  holds  its  truths,  not  as  dogmas,  but  as  motives ;  it  rests  in  a  Person,  not  in 
propositions;  the  truth  of  Christ's  Divinity  is  used,  not  defended — presented  by 
implication  as  the  groimd  of  trust,  hope,  courage,  service,  devotion  to  the  highest 
ends,  as  something  involved  in  being  a  Christian  and  in  Christian  experience.  A 
strenuous  endeavour  is  now  making  to  explain  the  rise  of  the  belief  in  Christ's 
Divinity  by  a  reflective  and  theological  process  which  sprung  up  after  His  death. 
His  disciples,  in  order  to  idealize  Him,  invented  or  credulously  reported  stories 
respecting  His  miraculous  birth.  It  were  nearer  the  truth  to  say  that  out  of  the 
Church's  life  came  its  belief  in  Christ's  Divinity.  But  neither  is  this  the  exact  truth. 
It  lived  because  He  was  Divine,  and  in  its  life  His  Divinity  manifested  itself. 

This  faith  in  the  Divinity  of  Christ,  held  in  the  beginning,  is  attended  with  many 
difiiculties  to  thought.  It  has  faced  these  difficulties ;  it  has  made  ever-repeated 
efforts,  by  this  theory  and  by  that,  to  remove  or  relieve  them,  and  not  wholly  without 
success.  Yet  again  and  again  the  result  has  shown  that  the  new  theory  would  change 
the  faith,  that  the  faith  could  not  be  held  in  its  integrity  if  thus  explained.  When 
such  a  result  has  become  evident,  the  theories,  one  by  one,  have  disappeared ;  not 
the  faith.  The  Hfe  of  the  Church  is  from  the  life  of  Christ.  It  believes,  and  has 
always  believed,  that  in  Him  is  the  eternal  life,  and  that  He  can  and  does  give  this 
life  to  all  who  hunger  and  thirst  for  righteousness  and  for  God.  The  Divinity  of 
Christ  as  a  doctrine  lives,  not  only  by  Apostolic  testimony,  but  in  this  perpetuated 
experience. 

Chinese  and  Medieval  Guilds.  By  Fred.  Wells  Williams  {Tlie  Yale 
Beview). — This  is  the  continuation  of  an  article  which  we  summarized  a  few  months 
since.  Some  of  the  information  contained  in  this  portion  will  be  fresh  and  interesting 
to  our  readers.  These  Chinese  guilds,  in  their  relations  with  the  police  and  the  public 
welfare,  must  be  regarded  as  both  conservative  and  preservative  forces  of  civilization. 
China  is  divided  into  a  number  of  provinces,  each  governed  by  an  officer.  Within  the 
provincial  governor's  jurisdiction  troops  are  raised  and  sustained,  justice  administered, 
and  the  civil  service  maintained.  These  conditions  exert  a  sensible  influence  upon 
the  life  and  conduct  of  trading  companies,  who  have  long  since  learned  the  value  of 
living  on  good  terms  with  the  authorities,  and  of  resolving  the  laws,  if  possible,  in 
harmony  with  their  interests.  The  guild  in  China  has  never,  so  far  as  we  know, 
become  identified  with  the  town  government,  but  there  are  many  instances  in  which 
it  supplements  the  functions  of  the  magistracy,  and  earns  the  favour  of  local  rulers 
by  unfailing  obedience  to  their  lawful  decrees.  Some  guilds  go  so  far  as  to  uphold 
good  ethics  in  trade,  and  to  interdict  fictitious  buying  and  selling  in  their  members. 
Inunoral  business  methods  are  not  uncommon  in  China,  but  the  good  effect  upon  a 
community  of  this  insistance  on  commercial  rectitude  and  good  faith  is  incalculable. 

The  first  impact  of  foreigners  upon  the  empire  was  met  by  one  of  these  corporate 
bodies,  and  trade  across  the  water  continued  for  more  than  a  century  to  filter  through 
the  now  famous  Co-Hong  guild  at  Canton.     Their  monopoly  dated  from  the  year 
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1720,  and  came  to  an  end  with  the  opening  of  the  five  ports  to  foreign  commerce  in 
1842.  It  was  a  convenient  means  adopted  by  the  Emperor  for  managing  the  foreign 
tea-trade  without  officially  recognizing  the  unwelcome  traders. 

Guilds  are  common  among  Chinese  who  live  in  foreign  countries,  their  institutions 
in  the  Pacific  Islands  and  Straits  Settlements  being  described  as  similar  to  those  at 
home,  the  business  being  conducted  in  a  similar  way.  Mr.  Williams  gives  in  full  the 
ordinances  of  one  of  the  guilds,  but  it  is  much  too  long  and  too  elaborate  to  be 
transcribed  here. 

Less  is  known  about  the  other  class  of  guilds,  the  Kung  So,  or  trades  unions. 
They  resemble  more  closely  than  the  Wei-hwan  their  parallels  in  Europe  and 
America,  where  they  are  quite  as  common,  and  exert  their  strength  along  much  the 
same  lines.  Their  development  does  not  appear  to  be  as  perfect  in  China  as  in  the 
West.  Amongst  mechanics  the  unions  generally  embrace  masters  and  workmen  as 
against  society ;  journeymen  or  apprentices,  except  in  a  few  of  the  largest  centres, 
seldom  uniting  exclusively  by  themselves.  To  account  for  this  would  necessitate  a 
careful  examination  of  the  whole  social  system  of  China  ;  but  there  are  deep-lying 
reasons  for  this  phenomenon,  among  which  may  be  suggested  the  ignorance  and 
poverty  of  the  menial  class,  the  sharp  distinctions  in  society  from  the  lowest  to  the 
highest,  the  phlegmatic  calm  of  the  national  temperament,  &c.  Strikes  and  combina- 
tions against  employers  are  extremely  rare,  and  always  peaceably  conducted  ;  but  in 
this  regard  we  must  remember  that  large  factories  and  the  huge  plants  they  involve 
are  unknown.  Industrial  life  in  Asia  is  practically  where  it  was  some  two  centuries 
ago  in  Europe.  The  unions  are  concerned  principally  with  the  regulation  of  work  and 
wages,  discountenancing  cheating,  resistance  to  unjust  oppression  from  officials, 
arrangements  as  to  apprentices,  and  mutual  assistance  to  members.  They  do  not 
always  possess  club-houses,  their  meetings  being  held  in  temples,  tea-houses,  or  in  any 
convenient  public  place.  The  same  tendency  towards  making  fines  and  penalties,  to 
cover  the  expense  of  a  feast  or  theatrical  show,  is  seen  among  them  as  with  their 
superiors,  but  fines  are  necessarily  ineffectual  in  the  case  of  a  poor  labourer  who  never 
has  and  never  will  have  cash  in  his  pocket.  As  might  be  expected,  they  are  severe  in 
respect  to  the  employment  of  female  labour,  which  is  almost  always  prohibited  in  the 
arts  and  trades,  though  women  are  everywhere  great  field-hands  and  shopkeepers. 
Needle-makers  allow  exceptions  in  favour  of  the  wives  and  daughters  of  their  own 
craft,  who  are  permitted  to  acquire  the  difficult  art  of  drilling  needle-eyes  ;  but  should 
either  ever  marry  out  of  the  union,  employment  would  be  withheld. 

Clannishness  is  a  Chinese  characteristic,  which  renders  sectionalism  everywhere 
rampant.  Many  occupations  form  unions,  membership  in  which  is  restricted  to 
fellow  townsmen.  Fish-hook  making  at  Wenchow  is  confined  to  men  of  that  trade 
who  belong  to  Fukien,  and  no  Wenchowese  is  allowed  to  acquire  the  art.  Needle- 
makers  allow  only  Taichow  and  Kiangsu  men  to  work  in  the  city  of  Wenchow. 
Tallow-chandlers  and  tin-foil  beaters  are  cited  as  the  two  most  truculent  classes, 
owing  to  their  sectional  jealousy.  These  men  will  not  work  with  others  of  their 
craft  who  happen  to  belong  to  another  prefecture:  as  it  is,  though  labouring  in 
different  establishments,  they  are  perpetually  involved  in  feuds  and  fights.  The 
practice  of  boycotting  is  perfectly  understood  in  these  as  in  the  other  associations, 
but  it  is  usually  applied  without  undue  cruelty. 

In  China  the  guilds  have  for  the  most  part  preserved  their  primary  function  in 
sustaining  civilization  and  elevating  society.  Under  the  incentive  of  the  guild,  every 
trader,  every  artisan,  is  made  responsible  in  conduct  and  work  to  directors  whom  he 
trusts  and  cheerfully  obeys,   because  he  has  himself   appointed  them;   who  are 
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therefore  altogether  different  from  those  civil  authorities  whom  he  distrusts  and  tries 
to  withstand.  In  a  society  which  changes  as  slowly  as  that  of  China,  or  of  medigeval 
Europe,  where,  in  spite  of  occasional  wars,  the  conditions  of  industrial  life  remain 
fairly  stable,  but  where  for  various  reasons  the  civil  authority  is  unable  or  unwilling 
to  maintain  justice  and  equity  between  man  and  man,  such  an  institution  as  the 
guild,  once  thoroughly  established  in  the  land,  commends  itself  to  the  community  as 
the  sole  reasonable  resource  against  oppression  on  the  one  hand  and  anarchy  on  the 
other.  Its  drawback  lies  in  the  pretensions  that  spring  from  conscious  power.  In 
usurping,  as  it  often  must,  the  province  of  public  authority,  it  incurs  the  risk  to 
which  every  government  within  a  government  is  liable.  Apart,  however,  from  its 
shortcomings,  the  guild  performs  the  invaluable  service  of  keeping  alive  a  spirit  of 
self-reliance  and  independence.  It  teaches  the  value  of  personal  industry,  integrity, 
mutual  aid,  and  all  the  elementary  virtues  of  social  existence,  and  with  its  capacity — 
within  limits — for  change  and  expansion  it  provides  fairly  well  the  mediation  needful 
for  orderly  and  comfortable  living. 

Whatever  may  come  to  be  the  needs  of  the  future,  the  Empire  at  present 
depends  largely  for  its  internal  security  upon  these  associations  of  its  industrious 
inhabitants.  They  practically  represent  duty  both  to  Church  and  State,  and  if  they 
embody  and  typify  the  conservatism  of  Chinese  character,  they  also  sustain  the 
elements  in  it  that  make  for  honesty  and  self-restraint,  preserving  it,  as  did  their 
counterparts  in  Europe  two  or  three  centuries  ago,  for  progress  towards  more  liberal 
government  and  a  regenerated  religion. 

Leaders  of  Widening  Christian  Life  and  Thought.  By  Miss  Agnes  Maule 
Machar  {Andover  Beview). — It  is  not  our  purpose  to  give  any  sketch  of  the  life  of 
John  McLeod  Campbell  which  Miss  Machar  presents  in  such  an  appreciative  and 
sympathetic  spirit.  But  there  is  in  her  article  an  outline  of  the  position  and  argu- 
ments in  McLeod  Campbell's  most  famous  book,  and  this  cannot  fail  to  interest 
our  readers,  and  it  may  be  specially  helpful  to  those  whose  minds  are  engaged  just 
now  on  the  Atonement  questions.  McLeod  Campbell's  great  work,  The  Nature  of 
the  Atonement^  was  written  in  1855,  after  a  prolonged  and  comprehensive  course  of 
preparatory  reading.  The  germs  of  it  may  be  found  in  his  earlier  writings  which 
deal  with  the  subject. 

The  work  is  from  beginning  to  end  a  protest — not  negative,  but  positive — 
against  the  artificial  conception  of  the  Atonement  as  an  "  arrangement  "  by  which 
sinners  may  be  relieved  from  penalties  due  to  sin,  through  the  transfer  of  punish- 
ment to  a  Divine  Eedeemer,  believed  in  as  a  substitute  for  their  own  endless 
punishment.  His  main  thesis  is  to  show  that  "  it  was  the  spiritual  essence  and 
nature  of  the  sufferings  of  Christ,  and  not  that  these  sufferings  were  penal  which 
constituted  their  value  as  entering  into  the  Atonement  made  by  the  Son  of  God 
when  He  put  away  sin  by  the  sacrifice  of  Himself."  It  is  a  spiritual  as  opposed 
to  a  mechanical  conception,  and  therefore  one  which  does  not  stop  at  the  surface, 
but  reaches  down  to  the  nature  and  heart  of  things. 

The  original  source  of  failure  in  the  more  artificial  and  limited  systems  to  grasp 
a  true  conception  of  the  Atonement  has  arisen  from  inadequate  conceptions  of  its 
nature.  Mr.  Campbell  holds  as  false  and  inadequate  the  view  which  maintains 
(1)  that  the  sufferings  of  Christ  were  penal  and  substitutionary ;  and  (2)  that 
justification  is  a  mere  alteration  of  "  legal  standing  "  instead  of  a  working  in  us  of  the 
realization  of  the  longings  of  a  Father's  heart,  and  consequently  taking  out  of  the 
Atonement  its  revelation  of  the  character  of  God  as  Love,  as  the  righteous  Father^ 
seeking  in  us  the  realization  of  His  holy  and  loving  will. 
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Conscience  responds  or  witnesses  to  the  revelation  of  ourselves  made  to  us  in 
the  Gospel;  to  the  needs-be  for  an  atonement,  retrospective  and  prospective,  and 
the  gift  of  eternal  life.  The  vague  self-reproach  felt  in  the  comparative  spiritual 
darkness  of  heathendom  is  contrasted  with  that  keen  sense  of  sin  which  arises  on 
coming  into  the  full  light  of  the  moral  law  of  love  to  God  and  man.  The  appre- 
ciation of  the  gift  of  eternal  life  implies  a  development  of  conscience  and  clearness 
of  inward  light  beyond  even  the  fullest  reception  of  Scripture  teaching  on  sin, 
guilt,  and  eternal  death ;  yet  a  development  of  which  the  conscience  is  quite  capable. 
And  as  ordinary  religion,  so-called,  is  too  ready  to  resolve  itself  into  a  struggle  to 
secure  an  unknown  future  happiness,  all  true  preaching  should  be  directed  to  raise 
the  conscience  to  the  appreciation  of  the  glorious  spiritual  reality  of  eternal  life. 

Dealing  with  the  objection  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Atonement  seems  to  introduce 
an  unnecessary  complication  into  the  simplicity  of  God's  love  and  forgiveness, 
representing  the  love  of  God  as  not  at  liberty  freely  to  express  itself,  but  as  having 
difficulties  and  hindrances  to  encounter,  the  removal  of  which  involved  such 
an  unfathomable  mystery  as  the  incarnation  and  self-sacrifice  of  the  Son  of  God, 
Mr.  Campbell  appeals  to  the  awakened  conscience  of  man  as  evidence  that  the  very 
elements  in  the  Atonement  which  cause  difficulty  are  the  very  elements  which  give 
its  power  to  be  that  peace  and  hope  for  man  which  the  Gospel  contemplates, 
and  which  a  simple  intimation  of  the  Divine  clemency  and  goodness  could  not 
quicken  in  him.  It  is  that  God  is  contemplated  as  manifesting  clemency  and 
goodness  at  a  great  cost,  and  not  by  a  simple  act  of  will  that  costs  nothing,  that  gives 
the  Atonement  its  great  power  over  the  heart  of  man.  While  the  very  holiness  and 
righteousness  of  God  do  seem  to  interpose  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  full 
forgiveness  of  sin,  there  is,  on  the  other  hand,  a  truth  too  often  ignored,  that  that 
very  holiness  which,  by  its  repugnance  to  sin,  would  seem  to  banish  the  sinners  to 
outer  darkness,  must,  by  virtue  of  its  very  essence,  desire  that  the  sinner  should  cease 
to  be  sinful.  There  is  hope  for  him,  therefore,  not  from  the  love  and  mercy  of  God 
alone,  but  from  His  very  holiness  and  righteousness.  Mr.  Campbell's  own  words 
may  be  given  :  "  Not  that  it  tends  to  make  an  atonement  less  necessary,  but  that  it 
may  greatly  affect  the  nature  of  the  Atonement  required ;  for  it  implies  that 
the  prospective  aspect  of  the  Atonement — its  reference  to  the  life  of  sonship  given  in 
Christ — has  been  its  most  important  aspect  as  respects  the  demands  of  righteousness 
and  holiness,  as  it  confessedly  is  as  respects  those  of  mercy  and  love.  This  is  so ; 
while,  assuredly,  it  is  also  true  that  the  retrospective  aspect  of  the  Atonement 
as  connecting  the  pardon  of  sin  with  the  vindication  of  the  honour  of  the  Divine  law 
is  not  less  a  meeting  of  a  demand  of  Divine  love  than  of  the  demands  of  righteousness 
and  holiness.     How  could  it  be  otherwise,  seeing  that  the  law  is  love." 

Miss  Macher  does  not  attempt  to  give  an  outline  of  the  critical  or  constructive 
portion  of  the  book,  nor  to  follow  out  Mr.  Campbell's  illustrations  of  his  positions  by 
the  partial  history  of  the  life  and  work  of  Christ,  the  continuity  of  His  life  of  Sonship, 
His  ministry  as  the  outcoming  of  that  life — the  mysterious  sufferings  which  suggest 
"  not  a  wrath  coming  forth  from  the  Father,  but  a  power  of  evil  which  the  Father 
permitted  to  have  its  course,  and  yet  which  was  to  be  met,  not  in  the  might  of  power 
at  all,  but  in  the  might  of  realized  perfect  weakness,  whose  only  strength  was 
the  strength  of  faith,  as  is  conclusively  shown  in  the  words  of  Christ  Himself  when 
about  to  meet  the  hour  and  power  of  darkness :  '  And  yet  I  am  not  alone,  because 
the  Father  is  with  Me.'  " 

In  the  close  of  his  volume,  Mr.  Campbell  brings  his  readers  to  that  ultimate  rest 
in  the  love  of  the  Father  which  is  too  often  obscured  by  interposing  the  idea 
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of  "  legal  standing,"  and  imputation  of  Christ's  merits.  "  Yes,  indeed,  our  right 
confidence  in  the  Father  is  direct,  and  is  confidence  in  His  Fatherly  heart  towards  us, 
as  also  our  confidence  in  the  Son  is  direct,  namely,  our  confidence  in  Him  as 
our  proper  life." 

Mr.  Campbell's  was  an  epoch-making  book.  It  is  unfortunate  that  its  style  is  so 
involved,  the  reverse  of  epigrammatic ;  and  perhaps  the  representative  human 
character  of  Christ  has  come  into  greater  prominence  since  his  day,  and  has  given  a 
new  direction  to  speculation  on  the  nature  of  the  Atonement.  But  no  student  of 
that  subject  can  afford  to  neglect  Mr.  Campbell's  most  spiritual  and  suggestive  book. 

Calvin's  Doctrine  of  Holy  Scripture.  By  Dunlop  Moore,  Lansdowne,  Pa. 
[Preshijterian  and  Beformed  Beview). — The  subject  of  the  inerrancy  of  Scripture 
is  now  prominent.  Calvinism  can  be  held  only  on  the  supposition  of  the  infallibility 
of  the  Bible.  Calvin  was  no  daring  speculator  in  theology ;  never  was  there  a  man 
more  submissive  to  what  he  believed  to  be  Divine  revelation.  Dr.  Schaff  says, 
'•  Calvin,  though  one  of  the  most  logical  minds,  cared  less  for  logic  than  for  the 
Bible,  and  it  is  his  obedience  to  the  Word  of  God  as  the  infallible  rule  of  faith 
that  induced  him  to  accept  the  decretum  horribile  against  his  wish  and  will." 
Low  views  of  the  inspiration  of  Scripture  have  generally  characterized  latitudinarian 
divines.  We  see  this  in  Castellio  and  others  in  the  time  of  Calvin  ;  in  Clericus  and 
his  party  in  a  later  age ;  and  the  concurrence  is  strikingly  exemplified  in  our  own 
time.  Arminius  said,  "  Calvin  is  incomparable  in  the  interpretation  of  Scripture." 
There  is  a  strong  presumption  that  Calvin  held  the  Bible  to  contain  the  truth  of 
God  without  any  admixture  of  error.  Guizot,  in  his  Life  of  Calvin,  finds  fault 
with  his  doctrine  of  the  plenary  inspiration  of  Scripture. 

It  is,  however,  now  asserted  that  the  first  reformers  of  the  sixteenth  century 
freely  conceded  the  existence  of  errors  in  the  sacred  writings ;  and  Calvin  has 
been  singled  out  as  holding  free  views  on  the  subject  of  inspiration.  How  far  is 
this  true  ?  In  expounding  Scripture,  Calvin  manifested  a  singular  freedom  from 
doctrinal  bias,  and  he  was  careful  to  note  difficulties.  He  had  to  confront  the 
passages  which  modern  critics  condemn  as  tainted  with  error.  He  could  not  have 
avoided  letting  his  judgment  be  clearly  known  on  the  question  of  the  inerrancy 
of  Scripture.  But  has  he  done  so  ?  His  tendency  was  conservative  ;  his  great 
aim  was  the  setting  forth  of  positive  truth.  Whatever  was  delivered  in  the  sacred 
Scriptures  ought,  in  his  judgment,  to  be  received  with  meekness  and  docility,  and 
without  exception ;  he  would  give  no  room  for  the  exercise  of  the  so-called  "  Christian 
consciousness  "  in  discriminating  Divine  truth  from  human  error  in  the  Bible.  He 
taught  that  whatever  is  recorded  in  Scripture  is  to  be  held  by  us  as  the  teaching 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  as  written  for  our  learning. 

On  the  passage  2  Tim.  iii.  16  Calvin  says,  "This  is  the  import  of  the  first 
clause,  that  the  same  reverence  is  due  to  Scripture  which  we  pay  to  God,  because 
it  flowed  from  Him  alone,  and  has  no  admixture  of  what  is  himaan."  On  1  Peter  i.  25 
he  says,  "  God  wished  to  speak  to  us  by  apostles  and  prophets,  and  their  mouths 
are  the  mouth  of  the  one  God."  On  Acts  i.  16,  20  he  says,  "  Such  forms  of  speaking 
win  greater  reverence  for  the  Scriptures,  while  we  are  admonished  that  David  and 
all  the  prophets  spake  under  the  sole  direction  of  the  Spirit,  so  that  they  themselves 
are  not  the  authors  of  the  prophecies,  but  the  Spirit  who  used  their  tongue  as  an 
instrument." 

On  the  sufl&ciency  of  Scripture  as  a  rule  of  faith  Calvin  expressed  his  judgment 
with  clearness  and  force.  In  his  commentary  on  John  xx.  9,  he  affirms  that  the 
Scripture  is  so  full  and  complete  in  every  part  that  any  defect  in  our  faith  is  to  be 
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ascribed  to  our  ignorance  of  Scripture.  He  admitted  that  there  might  be  in  the 
works  and  words  of  God  and  Christ  what  would  not  agree  with  our  understanding. 
In  such  a  case  we  are  not,  with  unbridled  boldness,  to  clamour  against  it,  but  rather 
to  preserve  a  modest  silence  until  that  which  is  hidden  from  us  is  made  known  from 
heaven.  The  fact  that  the  human  author  of  a  book  of  Scripture  was  not  known  did 
not  give  Calvin  any  anxiety,  or  make  him  disposed  to  question  its  Divine  authority. 
He  denied  the  Pauline  authorship  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  but  he  contended 
for  its  apostolic  authority.  In  regard  to  2  Peter,  he  inclines  to  the  view  that  it  was 
composed  by  one  of  the  disciples  of  Peter,  at  his  instigation,  when  he  was  very  old, 
and  thus  bears  his  name.  While  mentioning  the  doubts  about  James  and  Jude,  he 
maintains  the  authority  of  both. 

Calvin  makes  God  to  such  a  degree  the  Author  of  Scripture  that  all  its  peculiarities 
of  diction  and  choice  of  materials  have  His  sanction.  The  marks  of  apparent  defect 
in  Scripture  he  deliberately  attributes  to  the  Divine  intention ;  and  from  this  point 
of  view  an  inspired  error  is  utterly  inconceivable.  As  to  the  diversities  observed  in 
the  Gospels,  it  is  the  constant  contention  of  Calvin  that  it  never  amounts  to  a  contra- 
diction between  them.  He  never  acknowledges  irreconcilable  discrepancies.  He  has 
a  solution  for  every  difficulty  that  he  can  discover.  In  treating  the  genealogy  of 
Christ  in  Matthew,  he  admits  error  through  the  carelessness  or  fault  of  copyists,  but 
he  does  not  concede  that  there  existed  any  error  in  the  two  genealogies  in  the  original 
Gospels,  and  he  attempts  a  solution  of  every  apparent  discrepancy  now  found  in  them. 
In  the  varying  accoiuits  of  the  resurrection  he  sees  nothing  contradictory.  In  his 
works  there  is  not  a  single  example  of  apparent  disagreement  between  the  Gospels 
which  Calvin  pronoimces  incapable  of  a  satisfactory  solution. 

In  regard  to  the  quotation  of  the  Old  Testament  in  the  New,  Calvin  acknowledges 
the  freedom  with  which  this  is  done  by  the  Apostles  ;  but  he  is  careful  to  show  that 
they  never  make  an  unjustifiable  or  improper  use  of  the  Old  Testament.  He  would 
not  admit  that  a  New  Testament  writer  was  liable  to  error  in  his  exposition  of  Old 
Testament  Scripture.  We  are  not  to  exclude  Divine  inspiration  from  any  part  of 
Scriptm-e,  on  the  ground  that  the  language  is  unworthy  of  the  God  of  glory.  He  can 
humble  Himself  to  employ  our  low  forms  of  speech. 

But  it  is  now  asserted  as  an  indisputable  fact  that  Calvin  freely  confesses  that 
there  are  mistakes  in  the  Bible.  For  instance.  Van  Oosterzee  says,  "Errors  and 
inaccuracies  in  matters  of  subordinate  importance  are  undoubtedly  to  be  found  in  the 
Bible.  A  Luther,  a  Calvin,  a  Coccejus,  among  the  older  theologians ;  a  Tholuck,  a 
Neander,  a  Lange,  a  Stier  among  the  modern  ones,  have  admitted  it  without  hesita- 
tion." And  Farrar  says,  Calvin  "  did  not  hold  the  theory  of  verbal  dictation.  He 
will  never  defend  or  harmonize  what  he  regards  as  oversight  or  mistake  in  the  sacred 
writers."  Calvin  does  admit  that  the  name  "  Jeremiah  "  crejpt  in  to  Matt,  xxvii.  9, 
and  that  it  is  an  error  f  or  "  Zechariah  " ;  but  he  evidently  holds  a  corruption  of 
the  original  text  of  Scripture.  Calvin  does  not  charge  an  error  on  Matthew,  or  on 
God  who  spake  by  him.  On  Acts  vii.  16  Calvin  says,  "It  is  well  known  that  there 
is  an  error  in  the  name  Abraham."  But  he  only  admits  the  existence  of  a  mistake, 
he  does  not  charge  it  to  the  Evangelist.  It  is  a  copyist's  error,  which  is  to  be 
corrected. 

It  is  said,  What  advantage  is  there  in  resting  in  the  belief  that  the  autographs  of 
the  books  of  Scripture  were  free  from  error  if  the  text  as  we  now  have  it  is  not  such  '? 
We  reply  that  if  the  Scriptures  in  their  original  form  were  errorless,  we  can  believe 
that  God  was  their  author.  Writing  on  1  Cor.  vii.  Calvin  shows  that  the  Apostle  does 
not  in  this  chapter  express  any  doubt  as  to  his  own  inspiration,  or  confess  that  he  sets 
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forth  in  any  case  his  own  private  opinions  which  were  not  to  be  regarded  as  Divine 
oracles.  He  will  not  concede  that  the  Apostle  anywhere  in  his  epistles  delivers  a 
merely  human  counsel  or  fallible  judgment.  Calvin  has  been  sharply  censured  for 
not  distinguishing  properly  between  the  different  parts  of  the  Bible.  Farrar  more 
especially  makes  this  a  leading  point. 

How  may  Scripture  be  certainly  known  as  the  Word  of  God  ?     Its  self- evidencing 

power  is  strongly  asserted  by  the  Eeformer.     He  strenuously  contends  against  the 

doctrine  that  the  deference  due  to  Scripture  depends  on  the  authority  of  the  Church 

and  its  determination.     The  perfect  conviction  of  the  pious  that  God  is  the  Author  of 

Scripture  is  derived  not  from  human  reasons,  or  judgments,  or  conjectures,  but  from 

the  secret  testimony  of   the  Spirit.     This  is  the    highest  proof  of  Scripture.     The 

only  true  faith  is  that  which  the  Spirit  seals  in  our  hearts.     Those  inwardly  taught 

by  the  Spirit  acquiesce  completely  in  Scripture,  and  do  not  ask  for  arguments  or 

probabilities.      Scripture   is   credible   in   itself,    and  is   seen  to   be   such   by   those 

enlightened  by  the  Spirit.     But  while  Calvin  speaks  deprecatingly  of  human  reasons 

for  establishing  the  truth  of  Scripture  in  comparison  with  the  secret  testimony  of 

+he  Spirit,  he  yet  regards  them  as  very  strong  and  convincing,  and  sufficient  to 

educe  to  silence  those  who  deny  the  Divine  origin  of  Scripture.     He  professes  his 

wn  ability  to  silence  the  most  cunning  contemners  of  Scripture,  and  to  refute  their 

avils  without  much  difficulty. 

He  goes  too  far  when  he  represents  it  as  a  great  insult  to  the  Holy  Spirit  to 

doubt  that  His  inward  testuiiony  is  sufficient  to  decide  absolutely  the  books   that 

ought  to  be  admitted  into  the  canon  of  Holy  Scripture.     We  are  not  prepared  to 

admit  that  the  inward  testimony  of  the   Spirit  makes  it  evident,  without  human 

testimony,  that  every  book  of  the  Bible  was  written  by  Divine  inspiration.     AVe  do 

veil  to  maintain  that  there  is  a  self-evidencing  power  in  Scripture  to  those  taught  by 

AQ  Spmt  of  God ;  but  this  does  not  render  superfluous  the  process  of  historical 

roof  which  Christian  apologists,   Calvin  himself  among  them,  have  been  wont  to 

mploy. 

A  World  Outside  of  Science.  By  Thos.  Wentworth  Higginson,  Cambridge, 
lass.  {The  New  World). — We  live  in  an  age  of  science.  It  is  said  that  modern 
-cience  has  transformed  the  world  of  thought;  it  certainly  has  transformed  the  world 
of  action.  The  advance  of  science  has  gone  hand  in  hand  with  the  progress  of 
democracy.  Beneficent  or  baleful,  saving  or  slaying,  the  sway  of  science  has  come. 
With  this  has  naturally  come  a  shifting  of  the  old  standards  of  education,  and  the 
laim  that  science,  as  such,  is  exclusively  to  rule  the  world.  The  writer  recalls  to 
iiind  the  effect  on  Darwin  of  devotion  to  one  branch  of  scientific  research.  It  was 
simply  that  one  whole  side  of  his  intellectual  being  was  paralyzed,  a  loss  which  all 
the  healthy  enjoyment  of  the  other  side  could  scarcely  repay.  "  Yet  it  is  possible 
that  the  lesson  of  Darwin's  limitations  may  be  scarcely  less  valuable  than  that  of 
his  achievements.  By  his  strength  he  revolutionized  the  world  of  science.  By  his 
weakness  he  gave  evidence  that  there  is  a  ivorld  outside  of  science.''  We  cannot 
deny  that  Darwin  represented  the  highest  type  of  scientific  mind.  Nor  can  we  deny 
the  value  and  validity  of  what  he  ignored.  It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  testimonies 
from  high  scientific  authority  to  this  limitation  and  narrowing  of  the  purely  scientific 
inind.  The  following  is  by  Clarence  King,  formerly  Director  of  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey :  "  With  all  its  novel  powers  and  practical  sense,  I  am  obliged  to 
admit  that  the  purely  scientific  brain  is  miserably  mechanical;  it  seems  to  have 
become  a  splendid  sort  of  self-directed  machine,  an  incredible  automaton,  grinding  on 
with  its  analyses  or  constructions.     But  for  pure  sentiment,  for  all  that  spontaneous, 
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joyous  Greek  waj-wardness  of  fancy,  for  the  temperature  of  passion  and  the  subtle 
thrill  of  ideality,  you  might  as  well  look  to  a  cast-iron  derrick."  For  all  these,  then, 
we  must  come  back  to  the  world  outside  science. 

If  there  be  an  intellectual  world  outside  of  science,  where  is  the  boundary  line  of 
that  world  ?  We  pass  that  boundary  whenever  we  enter  the  realm  called  intuitive  or 
inspirational,  a  realm  whose  characteristic  it  is  that  it  is  not  subject  to  processes  or 
measurable  by  tests.  The  yield  of  this  other  world  may  be  as  real  as  that  of  the 
scientific  world,  but  its  methods  are  not  traceable,  nor  are  its  achievements  capable 
of  being  duplicated  by  the  mere  force  of  patient  will.  Science  cannot  tell  us 
how  "  Macbeth  "  or  "Hamlet "  came  into  existence,  or  reveal  the  mystery  of  any  poetical 
or  artistic  creation.  But  if  poetry  represents  a  world  outside  science,  is  there  nothing 
else  outside  ?  There  is  unquestionably  much  in  common  between  the  poetic 
impulse,  the  impulse  of  religious  emotion,  and  the  ethical  or  moral  instinct,  if 
instinct  it  be.  Dr.  Lewis  G.  Janes  says  that  "  the  art-impulse,  spontaneous,  vital, 
creative,  breaks  through  the  bonds  of  constraining  legalism  and  restores  the  soul  to 
freedom."  But  after  the  art-impulse  has  burst  through  and  claimed  its  place  in  that 
world,  who  knows  but  the  (ie-yo^^Mmpulse,  at  least,  may  also  take  its  place  by  the 
side  of  the  art-impulse,  and  the  soul  be  restored  to  freedom  in  good  earnest  ?  And  if 
the  devout-impulse  takes  its  place  with  the  poetic,  why  may  not  the  ethical  emotion 
take  its  place  also  ?  "  At  present,  the  followers  of  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  claim 
to  have  utterly  captured,  measured,  and  solved  it  from  the  point  of  view  of  science  ; 
and  they  dismiss  the  whole  conception  of  Intuitive  Morals  as  completely  as  Bentham 
thought  he  had  annihilated  the  word  ought,  when  he  said  frankly,  fifty  years  ago,  that 
it  was  meaningless,  and  should  be  expunged  from  the  English  language,  or,  at  least, 
from  the  vocabulary  of  morals."  An  American  Spencerian  declares  that  "  the  moral 
sense  is  not  ultimate,  but  derivative ;  it  has  been  built  up  out  of  slowly  organized 
experiences  of  pleasure  or  pain."  But  if  this  is  all  that  the  most  modern  phase  of 
science  can  offer,  it  seems  to  be  an  involuntary  admission  that  science  has  here 
stepped  beyond  its  limits,  and  that  it  may  be  necessary  to  remand  not  only  poetry 
and  reUgion,  but  ethics,  to  the  world  that  lies  outside. 

Note  on  Theism.  By  Prof.  Noah  K.  Davis,  University  of  Virginia  {Christian 
Thought). — Hypothesis  plays  an  important  and  prominent  part  in  scientific  investi- 
gation. It  is  an  approved  feature  of  the  inductive  process.  Much  of  physical 
science  is  built  up  on  hypotheses  that  have  not  been  established  ;  and  some  of  thess^ 
hypotheses,  by  their  very  nature,  can  never  become  demonstrated  theories.  It  is  an 
error  to  mistake  hypothesis,  which  is  mere  supposition,  for  theory,  which  is 
demonstrated  truth  ;  but  it  is  legitimate  to  use  hypothesis  in  an  inductive  search 
after  truth,  and  to  hold  a  good  hypothesis  firmly  even  where  the  procedure  falls 
short  of  demonstration.  "  Newton  made  an  hypothesis  concerning  the  cause  of 
celestial  motions.  First,  he  assumed  a  vera  causa,  that  is,  a  cause  known  to  be  by 
proof  apart  from  the  hypothesis.  Second,  he  proved  that  his  hypothesis  fully 
explained  the  facts.  Third,  he  proved  that  no  other  hypothesis  could  possibly 
explain  the  facts.  By  this  third  step,  what  before  was  merely  hypothesis,  becani< 
demonstrated  truth.  It  is  one  of  the  few  cases  in  which  hypothesis  has  logically 
passed  into  theory."  The  undulatory  hypothesis  of  Huygens  or  Young  explains  thu 
phenomena  of  light.  But  the  proof  that  no  other  hypothesis  will  explain  the  facts  is 
lacking,  and  the  cause  supposed,  the  luminiferous  ether,  has  not  been  shown  to  be  a 
vera  causa.  The  development  hypothesis  is  as  old  as  Anaximander.  Darwin 
assigned  for  it  a  cause,  natural  selection  combined  with  it  heredity,  and  proved  that 
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this  is  a  vera  causa.     But  the  hypothesis  is  imperfect,  for  it  does  not  fully  explain 
the  facts ;  and  it  cannot  be  regarded  as  exclusive,  for  it  has  rivals. 

When  we  look  abroad  on  the  world  of  nature  and  of  history  we  behold  a  bewildering 
multitude,  a  vast  complexus  of  facts  and  events.  We  inquire  into  the  origin  of  this 
world  of  phenomena.  Only  two  hypotheses  have  been  offered — that  of  an  infinite 
regressus  of  causes,  and  that  of  a  personal  first  cause.  The  first  of  these  merely 
pushes  the  explanation  back  and  away  out  of  reach,  in  effect  denying  that  it  is  attain- 
able. The  hypothesis  of  a  personal  first  cause  fully,  completely,  and  sufficiently 
explains  all  the  phenomena,  and  so  has  the  first  mark  of  a  legitimate  and  good 
hypothesis.  It  also  has  a  vera  causa,  i.e.,  a  cause  well  known  to  exist  independently 
)f  the  hypothesis  in  question.  Every  person  knows  himself  and  his  fellows  to  be 
auses,  original  causes,  creators  or  builders  of  new  things  from  materials  at  hand.  If 
we  could  take  Newton's  last  step,  and  prove  strictly  that  no  other  hypothesis  can 
possibly  explain  the  facts,  then  this  hypothesis  would  become  a  theory,  a  logically- 
demonstrated  truth.  No  rival  hypothesis  is  proposed,  but  this  in  strictness  is  not 
sufficient ;  there  must  be  direct  proof  that  no  other  can  explain  the  facts.  The 
hypothesis  is,  however,  strictly  legitimate  and  scientific.  It  is  better  than  the 
hypothesis  of  a  luminiferous  ether,  for  it  posits  a  vera  causa.  It  is  better  than  the 
development  hypothesis,  for  it  explains  all  the  facts,  and  it  has  no  rival. 

Standing  on  the  same  inductive  basis  as  the  sciences  of  light  and  natural  history, 
with  the  excellences  of  both,  and  the  defects  of  neither,  how  can  physicists  and 
naturalists  reject  theism  ?  Bacon,  the  founder  of  induction,  says,  "  It  is  true  that  a 
little  philosophy  inclineth  man's  mind  to  atheism,  but  depth  in  philosophy  bringeth 
men's  minds  about  to  religion ;  for  while  the  mind  of  man  looketh  upon  second  causes 
scattered,  it  may  sometimes  rest  in  them,  and  go  no  further  ;  but  when  it  beholdeth 
the  chain  of  them  confederate  and  linked  together,  it  must  needs  fly  to  Providence 
nd  Deity."  La  Place,  when  asked  by  Napoleon  why  he  made  no  mention  of  God  in 
his  Mecanique  Celeste,  replied,  "  Sire,  I  had  no  need  of  that  hypothesis."  The 
astronomer  may  not,  but  the  man  and  mankind  have.  Said  Voltaire,  "  If  there  were 
no  God  (though  aU  nature  cries  out  that  He  is)  it  would  be  necessary  to  invent  Him." 
Upon  this  hypothetical  basis  let  Him  stand  so  long  as  the  physical  sciences  stand. 

We  have  taken  very  humble  ground.  The  unity  of  the  Deity,  that  He  is  more 
than  a  demiurge  building  the  world  out  of  matter  aheady  at  hand,  and  that  He  is 
infinite  in  glorious  attributes,  are  points  not  touched  in  this  note.  It  only  posits 
hypothetically  a  personal  first  cause.  As  initiative  and  a  simple  attendant  upon  other 
proofs,  this  seems  to  be  reasonable,  and  likely  to  be  helpful. 


CURRENT      CANADIAN 
THOXJGHT. 

The  Nature  of  Christ's  uiTONEMENT.  By  Kev.  W.  Jackson,  Perth,  Ont.  {The 
Canadian  Methodist  Quarterly). — This  article  is  introductory  to  an  endeavour  to  form 
a  consistent  Arminian  Methodist  theory.  It  is  interesting  and  suggestive  as  treating 
some  of  those  primary  questions  on  which  those  who  would  discuss  this  great  doctrine 
need  to  be  agreed.  It  is  manifest  that  those  argue  hopelessly  who  have  not  fixed  the 
connotation  of  their  terms  God,  and  Law,  and  Sin.  This  article  is  discursive,  but  it 
brings  some  points  of  grave  importance  into  view. 
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Considered  as  a  doctrine,  the  Atonement  is  to  Christianity  what  the  keystone  is 
to  the  arch,  the  bond  that  constitutes  it  a  unit,  the  secret  of  its  strength,  and  the 
crown  of  its  symmetrical  proportions.  'Considered  as  a  Hfe,  the  Atonement  is  to 
Christianity  what  the  heart  is  to  the  human  body,  the  fountain  whence  it  springs,  and 
the  motive  power  by  which  it  acts.  It  is  simply  impossible  to  think  about  the  Atone- 
ment without  building  up  a  theory  ;  the  moment  we  begin  to  think,  that  moment  we 
begin  to  theorize.  Dr.  Dale  says,  "  To  speculate  is  perilous,  not  to  speculate  may  be 
more  perilous  still." 

No  discussion  of  Atonement  can  be  of  much  value  that  either  ignores,  or  slightly 
deals  with,  the  question  of  God's  moral  government.  The  fact  of  a  moral  government 
is  established  by  an  appeal  to  man's  nature  and  environment.  The  arguments 
of  Bishop  Butler  have  never  been  superseded  or  answered.  Man's  moral  nature 
implies  a  basis  or  standard  of  righteousness  prior  to  it,  a  standard  to  which  the 
consciousness  of  each  individual  makes  its  appeal.  This  standard  of  righteousness 
m.ust  centre  in  a  person  ;  no  abstraction  meets  the  requirements  of  the  case.  What  is 
the  nature  of  that  law  which  man  is  under  obligations  to  obey  ?  M.  Litre,  as  a 
physicist,  says,  "  When  we  have  discovered  a  general  fact  in  the  forces  or  properties 
of  matter,  we  say  that  we  are  in  possession  of  a  law."  Blackstone,  as  a  jurist,  says, 
"  Law  is  a  rule  of  civil  conduct  prescribed  by  the  supreme  power  in  a  State,  com- 
manding what  is  right,  and  prohibiting  what  is  wrong."  Mr.  Austin,  as  another 
jurist,  defines  law  as  "  a  rule  laid  down  for  the  guidance  of  an  intelligent  being  by  an 
intelligent  being  having  power  over  him."  We  may  say  that  "  moral  law  is  the  rule 
of  conduct  laid  down  by  the  Supreme  Sovereign  for  the  regulation  of  the  lives  of  all 
His  moral  creatures,  commanding  what  is  right,  and  prohibiting  what  is  wrong,  the 
observance  or  breach  of  this  rule  determining  the  relation  of  the  subject  to  the 
Sovereign."  The  essential  elements  of  moral  law  indicated  in  this  definition  are 
— rightful  authority  on  the  part  of  the  lawgiver,  the  obligation  to  obedience  on  the 
part  of  the  subject,  associated  with  the  utmost  freedom  of  action.  Herein  lies  the 
essential  difference  between  what,  by  an  admissible  figure,  are  called  physical  laws, 
and  those  designated  moral ;  the  former  represents  but  one  will,  that  of  the  lawgiver ; 
the  latter  represents  the  will  of  the  ruled  as  well  as  that  of  the  ruler.  What  men 
call  natural  laws  are  but  the  modes  in  which  Divine  power  operates  in  the  material 
universe.  The  indestructible  distinction  between  so-called  physical  and  moral  law  is 
that  the  former  intimates  what  actually  and  universally  ^s,  the  latter  what  ought  to 
he.  Law  signifies  that  which  is  laid  doivn,  fixed,  or  appointed  by  the  sovereign 
authority.  It  contemplates  the  possibility  of  willing  obedience  to  a  command,  or 
conformity  to  a  rule,  necessarily  implying  the  possibility  of  disobedience.  Its  applica- 
tion to  nature  is  therefore  figurative,  since  in  the  working  of  nature  there  is  neither 
disobedience  nor  nonconformity.  We  must  keep  this  essential  difference  between  the 
law  of  force  and  the  law  of  command  perpetually  before  our  minds. 

The  philosophical  discussions  concerning  the  origin  of  moral  obligation  require 
to  be  noticed.  To  understand  them,  we  must  distinguish  between  moral  law  and 
moral  government.  Law  is  the  truth  by  which  intelligent  responsible  beings  ought 
to  shape  their  conduct ;  whereas  government  is  the  authoritative  declaration  of  the 
truth  by  which  moral  subjects  ought  to  regulate  their  life,  such  a  declaration  as 
enforces  obedience  to  its  commands  by  appropriate  sanctions.  We  distinguish 
between  law  as  the  eternal  principle  of  right  and  law  as  the  governmental  appli- 
cation of  these  principles  of  right  to  particular  instances.  Admit  the  most  generally- 
accepted  view,  that  moral  law  takes  its  rise  in  the  will  of  God,  then  the  disciple 
of  Herbert   Spencer  might  say,    "  Then,  were  there  no  knowledge  of  the  Divine 
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will,  the  acts  now  known  as  wrong  would  not  be  known  as  wrong."  This  theory 
makes  the  will  of  God  the  standard  of  His  own  perfections,  whereas  the  Divine 
perfections  are  the  limit  and  rule  of  the  Divine  will.  And  it  may  be  added,  that 
no  act  of  will  can  create  a  moral  obligation  ;  there  must  be  antecedent  obligation 
to  give  any  command  the  force  and  authority  of  law. 

But  whj-  does  God  will  as  He  does  ?  Dr.  Dale's  distinction  between  the 
conscience  and  the  will  of  man — the  former  recognizing  the  authority  of  what  he 
calls  "  the  eternal  law  of  righteousness,"  and  the  latter  the  personal  authority  of  God 
— is  arbitrary  ;  one  which  finds  no  warrant  from  the  facts  of  man's  nature,  the 
experiences  of  human  life,  or  the  pages  of  inspiration.  It  seems  an  indisputable 
axiom  that  what  is  the  true  for  the  reason  is  the  right  for  the  will.  What  the 
Divine  Season  perceives  to  be  true,  that  the  Divine  Will  chooses  as  right.  Here, 
we  imagine,  is  the  fountain  whence  law  takes  its  rise ;  and  this  is  the  true  relation 
of  the  Divine  Will  to  law.  But  while  moral  law  does  not  originate  in  the  Will  of 
God,  it  is  here  seen  to  be  inseparable  from  His  person.  It  has  its  roots  in  His 
being,  its  embodiment  in  His  character,  and  its  expression  in  His  government. 
The  only  objection  that  can  be  urged  against  this  position  is  that  it  puts  law  above 
God.  But,  "  in  appealing  to  the  Divine  nature,  we  do  not  affirm  that  God  was 
necessitated  to  create,  as  if  He  were  subject  to  the  constraint  of  a  superior  power, 
or  as  if  His  power  were  not  exercised  in  accordance  with  will ;  it  is  simply  affirmed 
that  the  action  of  Deity  must  be  in  accordance  with  the  perfection  of  His  own 
nature — can  never  fall  beneath  it." 

The  violation  of  moral  law  cannot  be  permitted  with  impunity.  This  is  evident 
from  the  penal  sanctions  attached  to  it.  We  have  no  disposition  to  exalt  law  above 
God.  But  law  does  not  express  the  entire  relations  which  exist  between  God  and 
His  moral  creatures.  And  yet  some  theories  of  Atonement  are  built  upon  that 
assumption.  God  is  also  the  Father  of  men,  and  we  claim  that  the  Fatherhood  is  the 
primary  relation  of  God  to  men,  and  that  all  the  other  relations  exist  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  the  beneficent  ends  of  the  Fatherhood.  The  Fatherhood  does  not 
change  the  sovereignty,  but  it  does  qualify  it.  We  must  also  keep  in  mind  the  Divine 
prerogative.  It  is  true  that  no  act  of  mere  prerogative  can  set  a  sinner  right  in  his 
relation  to  God  and  law ;  yet,  unless  law  leaves  room  for  the  exercise  of  prerogative, 
no  atonement  would  be  possible,  salvation  for  the  sinful  would  be  out  of  the  question. 
It  is  a  theological  fiction  which  represents  one  attribute  or  prerogative  of  the  Deity 
as  in  conflict  with  another.  There  is  not  a  single  intimation  in  Holy  Scripture  that 
any  perfection  of  the  Deity  was  in  any  way  opposed  to  the  sinner's  recovery  from 
sin.  John  Calvin  and  his  followers  have  fastened  their  gaze  on  the  sovereignty  of 
God,  but  they  have  failed  to  see  that  it  is  the  sovereignty  of  a  Divine  Fatherhood. 

What,  then,  is  the  precise  relation  of  atonement  to  moral  law  ?  Does  it  provide 
for  the  salvation  of  the  sinner  by  the  substitute's  enduring  the  penalty  which  the  law 
pronounced  as  the  just  desert  of  transgression  ?  This  is  not  the  same  as  asking, 
Did  the  vicarious  sufferings  and  death  of  Christ  answer  the  ends  of  law  as 
well  as  the  punishment  of  the  transgressor  would  have  done  ?  The  question  now 
before  us  is.  Did  Christ  bear  the  actual  penalty  due  to  the  sins  of  the  elect  ?  If  He 
did  not.  He  must  have  endured  something  in  its  stead ;  but  in  that  case  the  claims  of 
law  must  have  been  relaxed,  if  not  dispensed  with.  The  Atonement  is  not  so  much 
an  affair  of  law  as  of  sovereign  will,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  entire  voluntariness  of  the 
Eedeemer  Himself.  The  intervention  of  Christ  for  man's  salvation  does  not  consist 
in  anything  He  has  done  to  relax  or  dispense  with  law  ;  but  by  the  sacrifice  of 
Himself  He  procures  the  delay  of  the  execution  of  the  penal  sanctions  of  the  broken 
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law,  and  offers  grace  adequate  for  the  restoration  of  the  sinful  to  the  image  as  well  as 
to  the  favour  of  God.  We  claim  that  this  view  exalts  the  Divine  law,  and  brings  out 
its  immutabiHty  as  no  other  does,  making  man's  motives  to  obedience  stronger  than 
ever. 

The  Bible,  the  Church,  and  the  Eeason.  By  Eev.  W.  S.  Blackstock, 
Toronto,  Ont.  {The  Canadian  Methodist  Quarterly). — This  is  a  review  of  the  work, 
bearing  the  same  title,  written  by  Dr.  Briggs,  which  was  the  occasion  of  charges  of 
heresy  in  the  Presbyterian  courts  of  the  United  States.  We  have  no  concern  with 
that  matter,  but  we  may  usefully  follow  Mr.  Blackstock  in  his  endeavour  to  set  forth, 
without  prejudice,  the  actual  teachings  of  the  book. 

Dr.  Briggs  maintains  the  complete  independence  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  as 
carrying  with  them  the  means  of  their  own  authentication  and  interpretation.  He 
takes  equally  strong  ground  respecting  the  self-interpreting  power  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  accompanied  by  the  illumination  and  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The 
Church  is  a  great  fountain  of  authority,  but  is  not  a  revealer  or  discoverer  of  the  will 
of  God.  It  neither  gives  authority  to  the  Holy  Scriptures,  nor  is  it  the  divinely 
authorized  interpreter  of  their  meaning.  But  there  is  something  through  which  God 
makes  Himself,  in  some  sense,  known  to  men,  and  His  authority  felt  by  them,  other 
than  either  the  Bible  or  the  Church.  His  converse  with  man  began  before  either  of 
these  had  an  existence,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  He  converses  with  them 
still  where  both  the  Bible  and  the  Church  are  unknown.  The  distinction  between 
right  and  wrong,  and  the  sense  of  moral  obligation,  are  universal.  The  word  "  ought," 
or  its  equivalents,  are  found  in  every  language.  This  universal  sense  of  obligation 
and  accountability  suggests  the  idea  of  some  One,  not  ourselves,  to  whom  we 
are  accountable.  Man  is  everywhere  a  religious  being.  This  Divine  thing  in  man 
Dr.  Briggs  calls  the  Beason.  He  does  not  mean  the  understanding  or  logical 
faculty,  but  rather  the  intuitive  part  of  our  spiritual  being,  that  by  which  we  see  and 
know  things,  of  which  we  can  give  no  other  account  or  proof  but  simply  that  we  see 
them  and  know  them.  It  is  this  Divine  element  through  which  God  speaks  to  the 
individual  soul — "  the  light  that  lighteneth  every  man  that  cometh  into  the  world  " — 
which  lifts  man  above  the  plane  of  merely  intellectual  animal  existence,  and  makes 
him  a  proper  subject  for  religious  instruction.  The  Bible,  the  Church,  and  the 
Eeason  are  the  three  great  media  through  which  God  speaks  to  man,  the  three  grand 
instruments  by  which  He  produces  conviction  and  certitude  in  the  human  soul. 
These  are  not  co-ordinate  fountains  of  authority,  or  on  the  same  level.  The  Bible 
alone  is  the  infallible  rule  of  faith  and  practice.  The  mediaeval  Christian  had  the 
Church  and  the  Sacraments,  but  had  not  the  Bible,  and  knew  little  of  its  contents, 
yet  he  often  attained  to  a  real  saintliness  of  character.  There  may  be  those  without 
the  Church  who  find  the  Bible,  with  the  illuminating  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
a  sufficient  support  for  their  faith.  And  it  may  be  reasonable  to  admit  that  there  are 
cases  in  which  men  who  have  failed  to  find  rest  in  either  the  Bible  or  the  Church 
have  found  it  in  the  Eeason,  or  in  that  faculty  of  the  soul  which  brings  it,  as  it  were, 
face  to  face  with  God.  Of  this  class  Dr.  James  Martineau  is  suggested  as  an 
example. 

Of  course,  the  normal  state  of  things  is  that  in  which  these  all  operate  in  harmony 
and  conjunction.  They  may  be  separated  as  matters  of  thought,  but  they  are  too 
closely  united  in  the  great  saving  work  which  the  moral  Governor  of  the  world  is 
carrying  on  among  men  to  be  separated  in  practice.  However  clearly  the  Christian 
finds  himself  indebted  to  the  Bible  and  the  Church,  he  will  find,  if  he  carries  the 
analysis  of  his  experience  far  enough,  that  these  do  but  bring  the  soul  into  direct 
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personal  contact  with  God  Himself,  in  the  person  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  make  him 
feel  his  immediate,  absolute,  and  continuous  dependence  upon  Him,  and  Him  alone. 

As  to  the  question  of  the  inerrancy  of  Scriptiu-e,  Dr.  Briggs  says  that  the 
Scriptiu-e  makes  no  such  claim  for  itself,  and  no  orthodox  creed  has  ever  made  such 
claim  for  it.  He  recognizes  its  supremacy  in  the  domain  of  faith  and  morals,  and 
admits  that  it  contains  errors  in  minor  matters.  "  If  one  should  find  errors  of 
chronology  and  geography,  of  historical  statement  and  description  of  events,  of  geology 
and  astronomy,  of  natural  history  and  archaeology,  they  would  not  be  in  contravention 
of  the  statement  that  the  Scriptures  are  the  only  and  infallible  rule  of  faith  and 
practice."     The  errors  are  in  circumstantials,  not  in  essentials. 

It  may  even  be  urged  that  the  inaccuracies  and  errors  in  minor  matters  add  to  the 
trustworthiness  of  the  Scriptures,  for  they  show  the  absolute  genuineness  and 
simplicity  of  their  narrations.  Of  course,  many  so-called  errors  are  mere  slips  of  the 
copyists,  but  when  these  are  discounted  there  remain  inaccuracies  in  the  actual  sub- 
stance of  the  writings  ;  but  they  are  not  such  as  to  shake  the  faith  of  any  well-balanced 
luind  in  the  entire  trustworthiness  of  the  Word  of  God.  "  They  indicate  that  the 
authority  of  God,  and  His  gracious  discipline,  transcend  the  highest  possibilities  of 
human  speech  and  writing ;  and  that  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ  is  not  the  religion 
of  the  Bible,  but  the  religion  of  personal  union  and  communion  with  the  living  God." 

"  Let  us  have  faith  in  God,  and  we  shaU  have  faith  in  His  Word,  and  its  ability  to 
endure  the  severest  strain  that  can  be  put  upon  it.  But  in  our  zeal  for  the  defence  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures  it  may  be  possible  for  us  to  load  them  with  responsibilities  that 
the  inspired  writers  themselves  have  not  assumed.  We  should  not  claim  less  for 
these  writers  than  they  claim  for  themselves  ;  but  we  should  be  careful  not  to  claim 
more.  We  should  hold  them  strictly  responsible  for  the  exact  and  infallible  correct- 
ness of  what  they  professed  to  be  inspired  of  God  to  teach.  But  to  go  beyond  this, 
and  to  assert  of  them  and  for  them  what  they  do  not  assert  for  and  of  themselves,  is 
surely  to  assume  a  grave  responsibility,  and  to  impose  a  strain  upon  the  faith  of  honest 
students  of  the  Bible  which  it  ought  not  to  be  called  upon  to  bear.  It  should  be 
remembered  that  the  writers  of  the  sacred  books  were  the  rehgious  teachers  of  the 
age  in  which  they  lived.  As  such  their  paramount  duty  was  to  instruct  their  own 
contemporaries.  But  in  order  to  do  this,  one  of  two  things  was  necessary — either  for 
them  to  adapt  their  teaching  to  the  existing  state  of  knowledge,  or  to  teach  the  people 
to  whom  they  were  sent  a  perfect  system  of  science,  of  history,  and  indeed  of  every- 
thing pertaining  to  the  secular  aspects  of  human  life,  as  a  preliminary  step  in  the 
process  of  instruction.  But  as  the  latter  was  impossible,  they  were  by  necessity  shut 
up  to  the  former."  They  could  have  been  no  teachers  of  their  age  if  they  had  spoken 
in  any  other  than  the  sphere  of  associations  which  belonged  to  their  age. 


CXJRItENT      GER.1VI-H.N 
THOUGHT. 

Wendt's  Position  on  the  Johannine  Question.  By  Dr.  E.  Haupt,  Halle  {Tlieol. 
Stud.  u.  Krit,  1893,  No.  2).— The  theory  of  the  fourth  Gospel  on  which  Wendt's 
Teaching  of  Jesus  proceeds  is  that  the  discourses  of  Christ  which  it  contains  come 
from  St.  John,  but  that  these  have  been  edited  by  a  later  hand,  and  that  the 
difference  between  the  two  parts  of  the  Gospel  is  plainly  discernible  by  certam 
marks.     The  Matthew-Logia  and  John-Logia  together  give  us  the  genuine  teaching 
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of  Jesus,  and  the  two  are  in  essential  harmony.  The  grounds  of  this  theory  are 
stated  in  the  first  part  of  Wendt's  work,  which  has  not  been  translated.  Dr.  Haupt 
subjects  this  theory  to  a  long  and  searching  criticism  in  the  above  article,  and, 
while  commending  the  sincerity  and  ability  of  the  author  and  the  attractiveness 
of  many  of  his  suggestions  in  the  highest  terms,  comes  to  a  decidedly  adverse 
conclusion.  "  The  reasons  given  do  not  prove  the  case  ;  the  alleged  difhculties 
are  capable  of  other  explanations  ;  the  Johannine  authorship  is  still  the  most 
probable  theory,"  is  in  substance  the  conclusion  he  comes  to.  We  can,  of  course, 
give  only  specimens  of  his  reasoning. 

The  two  principal  reasons  adduced  by  Wendt  for  this  theory  are  (1)  the 
existence  of  passages  which  interrupt  the  order  of  thought,  and  so  look  like  inter- 
polations, and  (2)  the  different  conceptions  of  the  same  subjects  found  in  the  Gospel. 

A  good  example  of  the  first  is  John  i.  15,  which  at  first  sight  seems  to  break 
the  connection  between  two  closely-related  passages.  The  phraseology  and  import 
of  ver.  16  seem  to  join  on  to  ver.  14,  not  ver.  15.  Wendt  also  points  out  that  vers.  14 
and  16  base  Christ's  superiority  on  a  fact  of  experience ;  ver.  15  bases  it  on  authority. 
Haupt  replies,  first,  by  asking  how,  if  ver.  15  be  omitted,  the  "  for  "  of  ver.  16  is  to 
be  explained.  Our  receiving  of  His  fulness  cannot  be  the  cause  or  reason  of  our 
beholding  His  glory,  but  the  reverse ;  and  if  it  is  supposed  that  the  original 
reading  was  "and,"  not  "for,"  how  could  a  difficult  reading  like  the  latter  be  put 
for  a  simpler  one  ?  And,  still  further,  supposing  with  Wendt  the  connection 
between  vers.  14  and  16  to  be  so  close,  why  did  the  editor  interrupt  it  by  inserting 
ver.  15  here,  instead  of  after  ver.  17  '?  The  discussion  of  ver.  15  goes  along  with 
that  of  vers.  6-8,  which  also  relate  to  the  Baptist,  and  which  Wendt  is  also  obliged 
to  assign  to  the  later  editor  ;  but  in  this  case  the  "  true  "  of  ver.  9  loses  its  support, 
for  it  only  has  any  meaning  as  it  expresses  a  contrast  with  the  Baptist  of  vers.  6-8. 
Moreover,  if  vers.  6-8  be  removed,  the  emphasis  would  fall  on  the  light  coming 
into  the  world,  though  this  is  contrary  to  the  order  of  the  words ;  and  after  it  has 
been  said,  in  ver.  5,  that  the  light  is  already  shining,  it  is  superfluous  to  say  that  it  is 
coming  into  the  world. 

Haupt  suggests  another  explanation  of  the  entire  passage.  Assuming  that  the 
prologue,  vers.  1-5,  is  a  complete  whole,  as  it  seems  to  be,  describing  as  it  does  the 
true  nature  of  the  Word,  ver.  6  then  begins  the  historical  narrative.  There  is  every 
appearance  of  this.  The  opening,  "There  came  a  man,"  is  as  formal  as  possible. 
There  is  nothing  parenthetical  about  it.  But  the  remark,  "  He  was  not  the  light," 
suggests  the  twofold  reception  which  the  light  met  with  in  the  world ;  this  is  the 
subject  of  vers.  9-14.  Then  in  ver.  15  the  Evangelist  resumes  the  narrative  of 
ver.  8  in  order  to  give  the  actual  testimony  which  the  Baptist  bore  to  the  true  light. 
Then  again,  in  vers.  16-18,  the  Evangelist  interrupts  his  narrative  in  order  still 
further  to  illustrate  the  thought  just  uttered,  viz.,  the  eminent  position  of  Christ. 
It  will  be  seen  that  Haupt  precisely  reverses  the  view  of  the  passage  taken  by  Wendt, 
making  vers.  6-8  and  ver.  15  the  narrative  proper,  and  vers.  9-14  and  16-18  paren- 
thetical explanations.  Vers.  16-18  bear  just  the  same  relation  to  ver.  15  as  9-14  do 
to  vers.  6-8.  We  cannot  reproduce  the  minute  analysis  by  which  Haupt  supports 
his  position,  but  can  only  say  that  the  exposition  seems  exceedingly  natural.  If  so, 
it  completely  upsets  the  proof  derived  from  this  passage  by  Wendt  for  his  theory  of 
the  composition  of  the  Gospel. 

We  may  mention  one  or  two  points  of  interest  in  the  exposition.  Ver.  14  does 
not  begin  a  new  section.  This  could  only  be  the  case  if  the  previous  verses  referred 
to  the  pre-incarnate  Word.     But  they  do  not,  for  vers.  12,  13  state  one  great  spiritual 
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result  of  the  incarnation.  Hanpt  places  the  emphasis  of  ver.  14  on  the  "  beholding," 
of  which  the  becoming  flesh  and  tabernacling  among  us  are  presuppositions.  After 
dwelling  in  vers.  12,  13  on  results  of  the  incarnation,  it  would  be  strange  to  go  back  in 
ver.  14  to  the  fact  itself  as  the  chief  thought.  Let  it  also  be  noted  that  in  ver.  5  the 
point  of  incarnation  is  reached ;  the  shining  of  the  light  assumes  its  presence. 
Ver.  5  really  indicates  the  subject  of  the  entire  Gospel.  "  In  each  one  of  its  main 
parts  the  shining  of  the  light,  offermg  itself  to  the  world,  and  the  non-reception  by 
the  world,  are  set  forth." 

The  other  passages  in  the  Gospel,  adduced  by  Wendt  as  interpolations,  are 
subjected  to  a  similar  analysis,  xiii.  16-20,  vi.  27  ff.,  vii.  15-24,  viii.  12  ff.,  xii.  44  ff. 
Each  one  of  these  is  discussed  in  detail.  In  the  first  passage  Haupt  acknowledges 
that  vers.  18,  19  have  no  connection  with  the  context ;  ver.  20  joins  on  to  ver.  16, 
although  he  would  prefer  to  say  that  ver.  20  looks  more  like  a  later  addition.  But 
then,  why  should  a  later  editor  insert  vers.  18  and  19  so  incongruously  ?  In  point  of 
fact,  the  Gospel  contains  many  examples  of  passages  apparently  brought  together  by 
the  writer  on  some  other  ground  than  inner  connection  of  thought.  Here  the  purpose 
seems  to  be  "to  show  how  the  thought  of  the  traitor  filled  the  mind  of  Jesus  that 
evening.  Hence  it  breaks  out  on  every  occasion.  The  entire  thought  of  the  example 
of  Jesus,  which  the  disciples  are  to  follow,  reminds  Him  that  it  does  not  hold  good 
for  all :  one  is  present,  to  whom  Jesus  is  no  example,  who  does  not  inwardly  belong 
to  this  circle."  In  all  the  other  cases  Dr.  Haupt  first  criticizes  the  explanation  given 
by  Dr.  Wendt,  and  then  gives  a  counter  explanation.  One  thing  is  certain,  that,  on 
Dr.  Wendt' s  theory,  the  editor  or  reviser  was  a  man  of  the  weakest  capacity  ;  no  one 
else  would  have  deliberately  introduced  passages  having  no  connection  with  the 
context. 

Wendt  attaches  greater  importance  to  his  second  argument — that  the  discourses 
of  Christ  in  the  fourth  Gospel,  and  the  supposed  editorial  additions,  exhibit  different 
religious  views.  The  first  example  given  is  that  of  "  signs  "  and  "  works."  In  the 
discourses  "  sign  "  is  secondary  or  absent,  "  work  "  prominent ;  in  the  other  parts  the 
case  is  reversed.  This,  it  is  argued,  is  more  than  a  verbal  difference,  it  is  a  difference 
of  conception.  The  reference  to  "  sign  "  finds  the  proof  of  Christ's  Divine  authority 
simply  in  His  miraculous  acts  ;  the  use  of  the  term  "  work  "  synonymously  with  w^ord 
[^riiia)  finds  it  in  Christ's  ethical  work. 

Haupt  altogether  disputes  the  interpretation  here  given  both  of  signs  and  works. 
The  former  are  not  displays  of  mere  power,  but  always  have  a  moral  aim  as  well.  It  is 
so  in  the  raising  of  Lazarus,  the  healing  of  the  blind  man,  the  miracle  at  the  pool,  the 
feeding  of  the  multitude,  the  nobleman's  son.  The  first  miracle  was  to  confirm  faith 
in  Christ  as  the  resurrection  and  the  life,  and  in  all  the  other  cases  some  moral  end  is 
answered.  "  From  this  it  follows  that  no  single  miraculous  account  has  merely  the 
character  of  a  display  of  power,  but  all,  even  those  which  Wendt  ascribes  to  the 
editor,  seek  to  reveal  the  moral  and  religious  character  of  Jesus.  Moreover,  several 
of  these — that  of  Lazarus,  the  blind  man,  the  feeding — are  used  as  allegories  of  what 
Jesus  is  willing  to  do  in  the  inner  sphere,  and  that  at  Bethesda  at  least  as  a  proof 
of  what  He  can  do  in  the  higher  sphere."  The  same  is  true  of  the  miracles  of 
knowledge,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Samaritan  and  Nathanael ;  in  both  there  are  moral 
ends  in  view.  "  It  is  therefore  highly  improbable  that  the  editor  understood  by  sign 
miraculous  acts  merely  as  manifestations  of  a  higher  power.  Eather  these  mighty 
acts  are  called  signs,  as  speaking  a  language  of  signs ;  they  are  not  signs  of  higher 
power,  but  these  mighty  acts  in  the  natural  sphere  are  signs  of  what  Jesus  is  or  will 
do  in  a  higher  sphere.  Just  for  the  peculiar  character  of  the  Johannine  miracles  there 
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is  no  apter  designation  than  this  one.  As  in  the  Synoptists  Jesus  wishes  to  reveal 
heavenly  things  in  the  parables,  but  the  people  do  not  understand  them,  but  stop 
at  the  outward  history;  so  in  John  the  miracles  are  meant  to  be  signs,  but  the 
people  only  see  wonders  in  them." 

Haupt  also  contends  against  the  identifying  of  "  works  "  and  "  words."  Wendt's 
proof -passage  is  xiv.  10  f.,  which  is  not  conclusive.  Another  view  of  the  meaning  is 
that  Christ  sets  the  words  and  works  beside  each  other  :  I  speak  not  from  Myself,  I 
act  not  from  Myself  ;  both  are  from  the  Father.  Of  course,  the  works  embrace,  not 
merely  the  miracles,  but  also  the  entire  saving  work  of  Christ,  iv.  34,  v.  20,  36,  ix.  3. 
But  elsewhere  the  miracles  are  evidently  the  chief  thing  thought  of,  vii.  3,  21,  x.  32,  37. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  case  in  which  the  words  of  Jesus  are  described  by  the 
substantive  "  work."  The  "  greater  works  "  of  v.  20  are  not  words  in  distinction  from 
miracles,  but  religious  effects  in  contrast  with  bodily.  Above  all,  xv.  24,  compared 
with  XV.  22,  is  decisive  against  Wendt.  If  the  words  here  mean  works,  or  are  even 
included  in  them,  the  second  saying  needlessly  repeats  the  first.  "  Certainly  in  the 
fourth  Gospel  Jesus  has  described  not  merely  His  miracles  as  works,  but  His  entire 
work  as  Saviour  (v.  30,  36) ;  but  it  is  a  confusion  for  Wendt  to  suppose  that 
His   words  are  included  therein ;  not   the  words    themselves,    hut   their   effect,   the 

restoring  of  new  Divine  life,  is  reckoned  among  the  works The  true  position 

is  almost  the  reverse  of  what  Wendt  thinks.  By  signs  the  miracles  are  scarcely  ever 
marked  out  as  mere  displays  of  power,  their  religious  import  is  emphasized  thereby. 
.  .  .  .  Onthecontrary,  just  in  those  parts  which  Wendt  himself  ascribes  to  the  Apostle 
John,  Jesus  appeals  repeatedly,  under  the  title  of  works,  to  the  miraculous  side  of 
His  acts  in  the  proper  sense  as  a  proof  of  His  Divine  mission,  x.  25,  32,  37,  xv.  24 ; 
not  indeed  as  the  proper  proof,  standing  by  itself  in  the  foreground,  but  as  the  one 
obvious  to  the  senses.  It  is  thus  proved  that  we  have  to  do  here,  not  with  two  self- 
contradictory  modes  of  view,  but  with  a  deeper  and  fuller  view  of  the  significance  of 
miracles  as  signs,  and  a  secondary  view  which  has  the  force  of  an  argumentatio  ad 
homines:  If  you  will  not  believe  on  the  higher  grounds,  at  least  believe  in  the 
miraculousness  of  My  deeds." 

Why,  then,  does  the  word  "  sign  "  occur  so  seldom  in  Christ's  own  discom-ses "? 
"  Precisely  because,  as  it  seems  to  me,  in  no  passage  where  we  read  '  work '  is  the 
significant,  symbolic  side  of  the  miracles  meant  to  be  emphasized."  "  If  our 
exposition  is  correct,  if  the  writer  has  aimed  at  exhibiting  the  nature  of  miracles  not 
in  the  outward  miraculous  fact,  but  in  their  significance  for  the  religious  life,  it  is  no 
mark  of  an  inferior  standpoint  when  at  the  close  he  adduces  the  signs  as  a  proof  of 
Christ's  Divine  Sonship.  Not  the  wonders  in  their  outward  occurrence,  but  the 
circumstance  that  they  are  a  sign-language  makes  them  capable  of  being  evidences  of 
Christ's  supramundane  nature,  of  attesting  Him  as  the  possessor  not  merely  of 
Divine  power,  but  of  God's  saving  truth." 

Dr.  Wendt,  again,  contends  that  the  idea  of  faith  in  the  discourses  differs  from 
that  given  by  the  editor.  The  former  means,  he  says,  the  practical  acknowledgment 
of  Christ's  Divine  saving  character,  such  as  is  shown  in  accepting  and  following  His 
teaching;  the  latter  the  theoretical  conviction  of  His  Divine  power,  such  as  His 
miracles  might  produce.  Dr.  Haupt  contests  both  points.  He  shows  that  in  the 
portions  ascribed  by  Wendt  himself  to  the  editor,  where  the  faith  which  is  the 
product  of  miracles  is  mentioned,  it  is  treated  as  imperfect.  So  we  are  told  in 
chap.  ii.  23  that  some  believed  on  the  ground  of  miracles,  but  it  is  added  that 
Jesus  did  not  commit  Himself  to  them.  In  iv.  48,  again.  He  expressly  complains 
of  the  craving  for  this  kind  of  evidence.      In  the  narrative  of  Nathanael,  also,  a 
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higher  ground  of  faith  is  referred  to.  As  to  the  idea  of  faith  in  the  great  discourses 
of  the  fourth  Gospel,  Haupt  thinks,  first,  that  Wendt  lowers  its  meaning  to  mere 
assent  or  consent.  It  is  a  much  more  inward,  spiritual  conception.  According  to 
chap.  vi.  35,  it  is  a  coming  to  Christ,  a  feeding  on  Him,  cleaving  to  Him.  To  let 
the  Spirit  of  Christ,  speaking  to  us  in  His  words,  really  enter. into  and  govern  us; 
to  be  one  with  Him,  not  merely  in  action,  but  in  our  whole  being — this  is  faith. 
"  But  this  highest  conception  of  faith  does  not  prevent  the  same  word  being  used 
also  for  inadequate  beginnings  of  a  right  relation  to  Christ,  even  if  they  are  mixed 
with  error  or  only  transient.  This  follows  from  the  simple  fact  that  the  peculiar 
terminology  of  the  author  does  not  prevent  him  using  also  the  current  Christian 
phrases,  as  is  the  case  also  in  Paul  with  reference  to  the  same  idea." 

After  referring  to  other  points  of  the  same  kind.  Dr.  Haupt  sums  up  :  "  Wendt's 
hypothesis  of  a  twofold  source  has  not  been  shown  to  be  necessary  at  any  point';  in 
many  points  it  is  anything  but  successful  in  solving  difficulties.  His  analysis  has  no 
sufficient  basis.  The  result,  to  which  he  comes,  is  very  attractive.  The  greatest 
stumbling-blocks  found  in  the  fourth  Gospel  disappear.  The  miracle  at  Cana,  the 
feeding  of  the  multitude,  the  details  at  least  in  the  case  of  the  blind  man  and 
Lazarus,  are  left  with  the  editor.  The  properly  historical  part  is  found  in  the  great 
discourses  of  Jesus,  and  these  also  lose  many  of  their  difficult  elements  in  the 
exegesis  of  Wendt.  There  is  left  at  last  a  remnant,  which  the  modern  mind  can 
accept.  But  I  must  confess  that  this  result  fills  me  with  mistrust.  Not  that  for  a 
moment  I  wish  to  suggest  that  a  man  like  Wendt  wished  to  arrive  at  such  a  result. 
He  has  reached  it  by  the  path  of  honest  labour.  But  still  it  makes  me  distrustful : 
I  cannot  at  all  conceive  that  Jesus  really  thought  in  such  modern  ways.  I  also 
have  the  feeling  that  His  words  are  robbed  of  the  meaning  which  they  have  for  an 
unprejudiced  eye.  We  cannot  escape  from  the  difficulties  of  the  fourth  Gospel  by 
the  notion  of  a  revision  of  historical  discourses  of  Christ.  We  must  accept  it  just 
as  it  is.  We  may  regard  it  as  historical,  ideal-historical,  unhistorical,  but  there  is  no 
ground  for  separating  the  several  parts.  I  have  intentionally  made  no  reference  to 
the  question  of  genuineness,  so  as  not  to  complicate  the  question.  But  I  will  not 
close  without  confessing  that  I  come  again  and  again  to  this  result,  that  the  diffi- 
culties are  most  easily  solved  on  the  supposition  of  the  Johannine  authorship.  But 
it  is  a  great  gain  that  by  the  most  recent  labours  of  Wendt,  Schiirer,  and  Harnack  a 
broad  space  is  won,  on  which  supporters  and  opponents  of  the  genuineness  may  meet 
and  work  together." 

The  Apostles'  Creed.  By  Dr.  E.  F.  Grau,  Konigsberg  {Bew.  d.  Glauhens, 
Jan.,  1893). — A  sharp  controversy  is  raging  in  Germany  around  a  pamphlet  by 
Harnack,  in  which  the  clause,  "  Conceived  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  bom  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,"  is  virtually  repudiated.  A  cloud  of  pamphlets  has  appeared  on  one  side  and 
the  other.  Dr.  Grau  emphasizes  in  the  lecture  he  has  given  on  the  subject  the 
essential  Kationalism  of  the  Eitschl  school. 

Dr.  Grau  points  out,  first  of  all,  that  the  clauses  affirming  Christ's  supernatural 
birth  belonged  to  the  earliest  form  of  the  Creed,  viz.,  the  old  Koman  creed,  which  is 
traceable  to  the  first  half  of  the  second  century,  as  Harnack  himself  says.  Those 
were  the  days  of  the  Apostolic  Fathers,  days  of  tradition  rather  than  of  creation. 
From  this  it  is  argued  that  the  substance  of  the  Creed  may  claim  at  least  indirect 
Apostolic  authority.  It  arose  at  the  same  time  as  the  New  Testament  canon,  and  out 
of  similar  causes,  as  a  security  against  false  doctrines.  "  But  if  we  thus  go  back  to 
the  original  Apostolicum,  this  does  not  mean  that  its  several  clauses  as  such  are  the 
ubstance  of  our  faith  and  the  foundation  of  our  trust.      The  substance  of  our  faith 
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can  only  be  a  Person,  and  that  is  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  The  Apostolicum  treats  of 
Him  ;  He  is  its  centre  and  soul.  The  outward  form  of  the  original  Creed  shows  this 
most  clearly.  For  whereas  two  clauses  refer  to  the  Father,  and  four  to  the  Holy 
Spirit,  nine  treat  of  Christ.  And  again,  none  of  these  words  can  be  taken  by  them- 
selves ;  they  utter  a  great  mystery  of  faith — the  nature  and  the  work  of  our  Lord  and 
Saviour.  Neither  can  be  severed  from  the  other.  It  is  the  Son  of  God,  and  Him- 
self true  God,  who  was  nailed  to  the  cross  for  us,  and,  moreover.  He  was  born  of  the 
Virgin  Mary  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  This  is  the  universal  faith  of 
Christendom  and  the  faith  of  the  simple.  They  could  not  believe  in  that  work  of 
salvation  and  a  forgiveness  of  sins,  unless  they  were  certain  that  the  true  Son  of  God 
wrought  it ;  and  therefore  also  they  believe  in  the  birth  from  the  Virgin." 

The  question  is  asked.  How  is  it,  if  the  miraculous  birth  is  of  the  first  importance, 
it  is  mentioned  only  in  the  first  and  third  Gospels  ?  One  could  scarcely  expect  a  fact 
of  this  nature  to  be  made  very  prominent.  As  to  St.  Mark's  Gospel,  the  position 
given  to  Christ  as  the  Son  of  Man,  the  dispenser  of  forgiveness,  the  Bridegroom  of 
the  Church,  is  quite  in  harmony  with,  if  it  does  not  even  demand,  the  fact.  As  to 
St.  John,  are  his  prologue  and  his  entire  presentation  of  Christ  consistent  with  a 
natural  birth  ?  "Or  can  any  one  suppose  that  the  Apostle  Paul,  who  even  before  the 
fourth  Evangelist  teaches  the  creation  of  the  world  by  the  Lord  Jesus  (1  Cor.  viii.  6), 
yet  believes  that  the  heavenly  Man,  the  Spirit  who  gives  life,  is  inferior  to  the  Adam 
created  of  the  earth,  that  He  is  begotten  of  the  flesh,  in  which  dwells  no  good  thing  ?  " 
But  the  real  answer  to  be  given  to  the  question  asked  above  runs  thus  :  "  This  fact  is 
only  significant  for  you  who  have  come  to  true  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus,  the  historical 
Christ.  And  you  cannot  come  to  this  true  faith  in  the  way  and  by  means  of  that  fact 
or  doctrine.  But  you  can  come  to  this  faith  only  in  the  way  in  which  the  Galileans 
came  to  it,  namely,  when  you  come  as  a  sick  man,  to  whom  his  sins  are  a  burden,  to 
this  Physician,  who  draws  near  to  you  as  a  holy  and  yet  merciful  High  Priest,  and 
says  to  you.  Thy  sins  are  forgiven  thee  ;  arise  and  walk.  And  when  you  have  heard 
and  believed  that  He  alone  possesses  such  power  to  forgive  sins,  because  He  gave  His 
soul  a  ransom  for  thee,  then  will  the  question  demand  an  answer,  Whence  this  unique 
soul,  which  is  alone  without  guilt  and  stain,  and  which  is  able  to  be  a  ransom  for  all  ? 
Then  you  will  not  only  be  able,  but  compelled,  to  believe  that  this  soul  has  a  different 
ordgin  from  the  rest,  as  it  has  a  different  nature,  and  therefore  a  different  value.  But 
this  we  must  learn  from  our  study,  that  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  and  the  teaching 
of  the  Catechism  must  not  start  from  the  birth  of  Jesus,  but  must  first  picture  and 
impress  on  man's  soul  the  glory  of  the  only-begotten  Son  of  God  in  the  entire  fulness 
of  His  grace  and  truth,  in  the  entire  riches  of  His  merciful  love  and  mighty  help, 
before  they  can  raise  and  answer  that  question." 

After  giving  a  sketch  of  the  Scripture  story  of  Divine  revelation  to  and  dealings 
with  the  man,  the  writer  proceeds :  "  That  God  has  given  Himself  in  His  Son  for 
sinful  humanity,  the  Master  for  His  servants,  the  Physician  for  the  sick,  the  Just  for 
the  unjust,  this  is  the  Divine  folly  of  the  Gospel,  in  which  the  essence  of  Christianity 
consists.  To  take  away  this  folly  at  which  the  natural  reason  of  all  ages  has 
stumbled,  is  to  take  the  sting  from  the  bee,  but  also  to  kill  it ;  it  is  to  destroy  the 
deepest  ground  of  our  trust  in  God,  and  to  take  from  the  Gospel  the  power  to  change 
the  old  into  a  new  man  born  of  God  (1  Cor.  i.  30).  This  is  the  essential  matter  in  the 
conflict  about  the  Creed,  namely,  the  work  and  nature  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of 
God.  The  essential  matter  is  that  the  work  and  suffering  of  the  man  Jesus  are,  in 
fact,  the  work  and  suffering  of  God  Himself.  The  new  school  cannot  confess  this, 
because  it  seems  too  foolish  to  the  natural  reason.     But  to  us  this  is  the  essence  of 
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ristianity.     The  two  clauses,   'conceived  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  born  of  the  Virgin 

ry,' have  such  importance  in  the  present  dispute  because  they  cannot  be  evaded 

0  the  other  clauses,  but  affirm  beyond  question  that  this  man  Jesus  has  come  from 

above,  God  of  God,  Light  of  Light.     Therefore  opposition  rises  up  against  them.     The 

faith  of  simple  people  cleaves  to  them ;  they  feel  how  much  is  at  stake.     For  their 

comfort,  and  the  strengthening  of  their  faith,  let  us  hear  Luther  speak  :  '  The  devil 

n.ttacks  Christ  with  three  armies.     One  will  not  let  Him  be  God.     Another  will  not 

let  Him  be  man.     The  other  will  not  let  Him  do  what  He  has  done.     Each  one  of 

tlie  three  would  make  Christ  a  cipher.     For  what  gain  is  it  to  confess  that  He  is  God 

if  thou  dost  not  believe  that  He  is  man?     For  then  thou  hast  not  the  whole  real 

Christ,  but  a  phantom  of  the  devil.    What  gain  is  it  to  confess  that  He  is  man  if  thou 

dost  not  believe  that  He  is  God  ?    What  gain  is  it  to  confess  that  He  is  God  and  man 

if  thou  dost  not  believe  that  He  became  and  did  all  this  for  thee  ?     Just  as  it  did  not 

lielp  some  to  confess  that  He  died  for  us,  and  yet  believed  not  that  He  is  God  (like 

the  Arians),  or  not  man  (like  the  Manicheans).     All  three  points  must  be  believed, 

namely,  that  He  is  God,  that  He  is  man,  that  He  for  us  became  such  a  man,  that  is, 

MS  the  first  Creed  says.  Conceived  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  born  of  the  Virgin  Mary, 

iiered,  was  crucified,  died,  and  rose  again,  &c.     If  one  point  be  wanting,  all  are 

anting.     For  faith  is  and  must  be  whole  and  complete  ;  although  it  may  be  weak 

and  tempted,  yet  it  must  be  full,  and  not  false,  which  is  eternal  death.'  "    "  When  our 

opponents  appeal  directly  to  Luther,  desiring  to  make  him  the  authority  for  their 

deviations  from  the  particular  clauses  of  the  Creed,  two  things  are  to  be  said.     It  is 

ri,<i:ht  to  say  that  Luther  in  his  two  expositions  of  the  second  article  in  the  small  and 

-reat  Catechism  protests  against  the  legal,  mechanical  view  of  om-  Creed  such  as  is 

^iven  in  the  Koman  conception  of  faith.     It  is  right  to  say  that  in  both  expositions  he 

'Iwells  on  the  central  truth  :  He  is  my  Lord  who  redeemed  me,  a  lost  and  ruined  man. 

What   does  this  little  word  'Lord'  mean?     That  'Jesus  Christ,   God's  true  Son,' 

[)urchased  me  by  the  surrender  of  His  Divine  life  ;  the  several  parts  of  the  article 

merely  state  '  what  it  cost  Him  to  purchase  us.     He  became  man,  was  conceived  and 

1  >orn  of  the  H0I3'  Ghost  and  the  Virgin  without  sin  that  He  might  overcome  sin ; 

suffered,  died,  and  was  buried,  that  He  might  satisfy  for  me,  and  pay  what  I  owed,  not 

w  ith  silver  or  gold,  but  with  His  own  precious  blood.     And  all  this  He  did  that  He 

ight  be  my  Lord,  for  He  did  not  do  it  or  need  to  do  it  for  Himself.'     So  it  is  correct 

say  that  Luther  did  not  insist  on  the  several  articles  as  such,  but  on  a  great  matter, 

the  soul  of  the  whole  article,  nay,  of  the  three  articles,  that  is,  the  work  of  Jesus  in 

His  self-sacrifice  for  us,  as  in  the  shedding  of  His  blood  (Mark  x.  45  ;  Matt.  xx.  28). 

it  to  ascribe  this  work  to  a  man,  and  yet  to  claim  Luther  for  this  view,  is  a  daring 

:  oke,  and  only  to  be  compared  with  the  attempt  to  make  Luther  the  precursor  of 

itionalism.     For  Luther  that  work  of  redemption  only  has  its  true,  comprehensive, 

and  eternal  significance  so  far  as  it  is  the  work  of  the  true  Son  of  God ;  were  it  a 

human  work  it  would  lose  its  essential  meaning.     A  deep  gulf  separates  Luther's 

ith  from  the  Eitschl  school." 

Dr.  Grau  agrees  with  teachers  of  that  school  when  they  insist,  as  they  often  do, 
that  true  faith  is  not  bound  to  a  formula  of  words,  but  is  "  simple,  independent  trust 
in  a  jperson,  not  in  a  doctrine  or  doctrines  ;  devotion  to  God  Himself,  not  the  accept- 
ance of  an  idea  of  God ;  the  joyous  certainty  that  God  loves  us,  not  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  theories  about  His  'attributes.'"  "Yet,"  it  is  replied,  "just  because 
faith  is  essentially  trust  in  a  person,  I  must  know  this  person  if  I  am  to  trust  him. 
Hence  knowledge  is  united  with  faith,  the  faith  which  says,  I  know  in  whom  I 
believe."  The  knowledge  of  course  embraces  not  merely  attributes,  but  all  that  is 
eluded  in  the  completed  revelation  of  Christ. 
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Dr.  von  Frank  on  the  same  Controversy  (Neue  Kirchl.  Zeitschr.  1893, 
No.  1). — "  Let  our  opponents  understand  that,  if  the  opposition  to  the  Apostohc 
Confession  of  Faith  should  assume  wider  dimensions  and  lead  to  corresponding 
practical  measure,  we  should  have  before  us  a  separation,  in  comparison  with  whi^h 
that  of  the  Keformation  would  be  child's-play.  It  is  incomprehensible  to  me  how 
any  one  acquainted  with  history  can  imagine  that,  by  reducing  the  import  of  the. 
Confession,  by  omitting  or  softening  the  offensive  points,  he  will  bring  about  a  union, 
or  the  possibility  of  a  peaceful  co-operation.  He  must  have  ill  understood  the. 
history  of  the  conflicts  about  the  Creed  who  thinks  that  generalizing  it,  by  breaking 
off  its  angles,  he  will  secure  progress.  Is  this,  forsooth,  your  wisdom  that,  by 
appealing  to  the  indefiniteness  and  diversity  at  the  beginning,  you  will  take  us  back 
to  that  initial  stage  ?  This  we  know,  as  well  as  you,  that  whoever  now  believes  in 
Jesus  Christ  and  receives  forgiveness  through  Him  is  saved,  as  the  jailor  at  Philippi 
was  saved.  The  jailor  was  not  asked  as  to  the  several  articles  of  the  Creed.  But 
are  we  to  infer  from  this  that  the  Church  does  not  need  the  Creed,  and  ought  to  give 
it  up  for  the  sake  of  those  who  stumble  at  Christ's  miraculous  birth,  or  His  descent, 
into  Hades,  or  His  resurrection  or  ascension  ?  To  assert  this  is  to  require  the  Church 
to  become  childish  in  order  to  help  children  to  understand.  When  Paul  became  a 
Jew  to  the  Jews,  a  heathen  to  the  heathen,  he  did  not  give  up  the  rich  evangelical 
knowledge  he  possessed,  but  did  it  on  the  basis  of  this  knowledge.  Faith  in  Jesus 
Christ,  dying  and  rising  again,  faith  in  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit,  such  as  was  given  in 
the  Baptismal  formula,  contains  in  itself  from  the  first  and  actually  all  the  elements, 
fixed  in  the  Creed  when  that  formula  was  enlarged.  The  Church  rightly  assumed,  and 
still  assumes,  that  whoever  surrenders  himself  in  living  faith  to  the  living  Christ,  at, 
the  same  time,  although  implicitly,  yea,  perhaps  along  with  opposition  arising  from 
ignorance,  holds  fast  Christ  as  He  is  made  known  in  all  the  parts  of  the  Creed.  The. 
Church  may  bear  long  with  its  weak  members,  tossed  about  with  temptation  and 
doubt ;  even  with  its  ministers,  who  through  the  teaching  of  the  present  time  have  noti. 
reached  full  certainty.  But  it  is  absurd  to  require  the  Church  on  their  account  to 
descend  from  the  height  it  has  reached  in  the  knowledge  of  the  Gospel.  To  lead  it  to, 
give  up  entirely  or  partially  the  Apostles'  Creed  would  be  to  ignore  the  course  it  has, 
traversed,  and  to  throw  it  back  to  its  earliest  beginnings." 

Eeference  is  made  on  the  other  side  to  the  slow  growth  of  the  Creed,  its  many 
variations,  the  different  senses  put  upon  some  of  its  clauses,  the  difficulty  of  other- 
clauses,  in  order  to  diminish  the  authority  of  the  clauses  in  dispute.  But  there  is  a 
wide  difference  between  the  practice  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  putting  all  the. 
articles  on  the  same  level,  and  the  Protestant  way  of  emphasizing  the  central,, 
essential  truths.  Dr.  Frank  also  points  out  that  Harnack  has  made  no  new 
discoveries  on  the  subject.  The  objections  made  to  the  clauses  in  dispute  do, 
not  arise  from  any  cause  of  this  kind,  but  from  the  old  aversion  to  the  miraculous  which 
is  characteristic  of  the  new  as  of  the  old  Rationalism.  The  new  school  "  seems  to. 
start  from  the  interesting  assumption,  that  if  these  articles  had  been  based  on  truth, 
the  first  preachers  of  the  Gospel  must  have  begun  with  saying :  We  preach  to  you 
the  Christ  who  did  not  spring,  like  other  men,  from  human  parents,  but  was, 
conceived  by  the  Holy  Ghost  and  born  of  a  virgin.  We  see  from  the  beginning 
of  Mark's  Gospel,  which  has  best  preserved  the  original  form  of  Gospel  preaching, 
that  this  was  not  the  case  ;  ergo,  &c.  Precisely  so,  as  the  champions  of  the  'historic 
Christ '  persuade  us,  if  you  believe  Christ  personally  pre-existed,  if  you  speak 
in  dogmatics  of  the  eternal  Godhead  of  the  Son,  you  must  begin  with  it  in  practical 
instruction,  the  Apostles  must  have  begun  their  mission-preaching  with  saying:  We- 
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preach  to  you  One  who,  as  the  Second  Person  of  the  Divine  Trinity,  assumed  human 
nature  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  &c.  But  opponents  will,  perhaps,  give  up  arguments  of 
this  kind,  and  permit  us  to  abide  by  the  faith  of  Christendom  in  the  eternal  Son  of 
God  and  the  Virgin's  Son,  without  letting  ourselves  be  terrified  by  objections  of  this 
sort.  The  Apostles,  when  they  saw  the  person  of  their  Master  with  eyes  of  faith, 
discerned  in  Him  the  eternal,  Divine  background  of  His  nature ;  from  this  point,  in 
connection  with  the  Lord's  sayings  about  Himself,  they  came  to  confess  Him  as  One 
who  was  with  God.  And  as  they  experienced  it  in  themselves,  so  they  taught  it  in 
their  preaching  ;  they  did  not  begin  with  metaphysical  ideas,  but  they  were  conscious 
of  this  and  expressed  it,  that  our  faith  in  this  historical  Christ  would  be  vain  apart 
from  that  Divine  and  eternal  background  of  His  nature.  To  them  also,  as  we  may 
see  in  Paul's  letters,  it  never  occurred  in  their  mission-preaching  to  prefix  the 
testimony  to  Christ's  miraculous  birth,  for  no  one  would  believe  this  who  had 
not  first  known  Christ  as  his  Redeemer.  But  those  who  knew  Him  in  this  character, 
and  then  learned  what  previously  was  a  holy  mystery,  afterwards  spoke  of  it,  and 
what  they  had  first  known  of  Christ  attested  to  them  the  truth  of  the  wondrous  fact. 
So  shall  we,  on  our  part,  also  hold  to  it,  and  not  begin  to  let  go  our  faith  with  facts 
whose  meaning  is  only  understood  after  we  have  come  into  contact  with  Christ's 
redeeming  power  and  person.  But,  standing  in  this  relation  to  the  fact  testified  in 
Scripture  and  confessed  in  the  Creed,  we  all  the  more  energetically  repudiate  the 
futile  grounds  with  which  it  is  sought  to  overturn  that  fact. 

"  Would  that  every  one  saw  clearly,  and  indeed  on  both  sides,  that  essential 
questions  are  here  at  stake,  which  cannot  be  decided  by  mere  historical  means.  I 
will  put  the  matter  as  strongly  as  possible,  that  the  meaning  of  my  words  may  be 
placed  beyond  doubt.  Only  one  who  sees  in  Christ  the  highest  miracle  of  the 
world's  history,  because  he  knows  his  own  faith,  regeneration,  and  conversion  to  be  a 
miracle  which  cannot  be  explained  by  the  factors  of  the  natural  system  of  things  ; 
only  one  who  sees  within  this  natural  world  a  higher  spiritual  world-history,  which 
the  natural  one  subserves,  will  without  offence  accept  in  faith  the  miraculous  facts  of 
the  life  of  Christ,  because  he  knows  it  to  be  homogeneous  with  the  spiritual  world, 
in  which  he  lives  ....  We  will  not  so  far  deceive  ourselves  as  to  think  that  by 
giving  up  the  points  now  first  contested,  '  conceived  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  born  of  the 
Virgin  Mary,'  unity  would  be  restored  for  long  ;  for  we  believe  in  Jesus  Christ,  God's 
only-begotten,  incarnate  Son,  in  a  different  sense  from  our  opponents,  and  will  not 
allow  the  latter  to  conceal  the  difference  reaching  to  the  roots  of  our  faith  with 
words  of  the  same  sound.  When  we  call  Christ  our  Lord,  we  mean  it  in  a  different 
sense  from  those  who  pass  by  His  resurrection.  His  ascension,  and  sitting  at  the 
right  hand  of  God,  with  a  shrug  of  the  shoulders  and  a  shake  of  the  head.  Let  us  be 
honest  on  both  sides,  and  say  to  ourselves,  that  here  there  is  no  longer  any  question  of 
faith  in  Christ  in  the  sense  of  the  Church,  and  therefore  of  faith  in  the  Father  and  in 
the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  sense  of  the  Church  ;  not  because,  as  has  been  erroneously  or 
ignorantly  said,  the  clauses  in  question  are  the  foundation  or  cornerstone  of  Chris- 
tianity, but  because  the  denial  of  them  brings  out  clearly  the  fact,  that  the  faith 
remaming  in  the  incarnate  Son  of  God  is  different  altogether  from  the  confession  we 
make  about  Him  along  with  the  entire  Christian  Church." 

Dr.  Frank  points  out  also  how  the  Apostles'  Creed,  testifying  as  it  does  to  the 
great  facts  of  redemption  apart  from  doctrine,  is  still  the  common  meeting-ground  of 
all  Churches,  Roman  and  Protestant.  This  does  not  bind  us  to  receive  all  the  old 
interpretation  of  the  articles ;  but  growth  in  understanding  does  not  affect  the 
essential  substance  of  the  Creed.  The  case  of  the  Descensus  and  Gommunio  Sanctorum 
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is  the  same  as  that  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Son  of  God.  "  Shall  I  give  up  my  more 
definite  belief,  such  as  the  further  development  of  the  Church  has  produced,  because 
the  interpretation  in  ancient  days  was  indefinite,  perhaps  subordinationist  ?  Or 
should  I  be  content  with  confessing  the  only-begotten  Son  of  God,  as  Kitschl  and  his 
friends  do,  without  asking  what  they  mean  by  it  ?  The  Church  has  the  right  and  the 
duty  to  spare  and  preserve  the  first  childlike,  yea  childish,  beginnings  of  faith  in  the 
immature — destroy  it  not,  for  a  blessing  is  in  it — but  it  has  no  right  to  yield  to  and 
unite  with  those  who  unscripturally  oppose  accepted  doctrine,  and,  in  order  to  conceal 
their  contradiction,  treat  us  to  generalities." 

"  I  repeat  once  more  :  it  is  untrue  that  only  particular  parts  of  the  Creed,  which 
your  criticism  finds  to  be  unhistorical,  offend  you ;  the'  quintessence  of  the  con- 
fession, faith  in  the  incarnate,  only-begotten  Son  of  God,  you  do  not  share  with 
the  Church,  the  Evangelical  Church,  and  hence  comes,  in  the  last  resort,  your 
opposition,  hence  the  applause  of  the  undiscerning  crowd  which  delights  you.  I 
should  wish  that  fact  at  least  to  be  clearly  understood  by  the  authors  and  leaders  of 

this  movement,  and  show  them  the  value  of  the  praise  lavished  on  them It  is 

well  that  the  thoughts  of  men  should  be  revealed;  for,  amid  the  indescribable 
ambiguities  which  at  present  are  so  conspicuous  in  theology,  we  need  clearness.  It 
wiU  be  seen  who  still  adheres  to  the  faith  of  the  Church,  the  Evangelical  Church." 
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The  Christ  of  the  Apocryphal  Gospels.  By  J.  Bovon  {Revue  Cliretienne). — The 
Gospels  of  the  New  Testament  are  not  the  only  writings  with  that  title  that  have 
come  down  to  us  from  Christian  antiquity.  In  the  ages  immediately  following  the 
time  of  the  Apostles,  there  was  a  luxuriant  growth  of  apocryphal  literature  of  very 
unequal  value,  which  was  never  admitted  by  the  Church  as  having  the  authority  of  the 
sacred  writings,  but  which  enjoyed  a  certain  measure  of  popularity  in  Christian  circles. 
Some  of  these  documents  were  regarded  from  the  first  with  suspicion,  because  of  the 
heretical  character  of  their  contents,  and  have  almost  entirely  disappeared.  The  only 
traces  of  them  are  in  brief  quotations  to  be  found  here  and  there  in  the  writings  of  the 
early  fathers.  But  others,  which  were  less  offensive  to  Christian  orthodoxy,  have 
come  down  to  our  own  time.  The  principal  of  these  are  :  The  Protevangelium  of 
Jwmes^  in  Greek,  attributed  to  James,  the  brother  of  the  Lord — which  Justin  Martyr 
appears  to  have  known ;  The  Gospel  of  Thomas,  of  a  somewhat  later  date,  but 
quoted  by  Origen  ;  The  Gospel  of  the  Pseudo-Matthew,  belonging  probably  to  the 
third  century  ;  The  History  of  Joseph  the  Carpenter,  of  Coptic  origin,  and  belonging 
to  the  fourth  century ;  The  Arabic  Gospel  of  the  Infancy,  now  only  known  to  us  in 
the  Arabic  (with  a  Latin  translation),  but  probably  originally  written  in  Syriac,  from 
which  the  stories  of  Christ  in  the  Koran  are  borrowed  ;  and  what  was  formerly  called 
The  Gospel  of  Nicodemus,  but  is  now  regarded  as  a  combination  of  two  distinct 
works,  (a)  The  Acts  of  Pilate  (perhaps  of  the  second  century),  and  (6)  The  Descent  of 
Christ  into  Hell,  a  work  belonging  to  a  somewhat  later  period. 

Sometimes  these  apocryphal  texts  reproduce  and  amplify  narratives  in  the  canonical 
Gospels,  but  more  frequently  they  profess  to  give  information  concerning  events  which 
the  sacred  writings  do  not  record — circumstances  connected  with  the  nativity  and 
early  life  of  Jesus,  and  His  sojourn  in  the  world  of  spirits  after  His  death  and  before 
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His  resurrection.  From  the  historical  point  of  view,  they  are  utterly  worthless  ;  no 
new  facts  can  be  gleaned  from  them.  They  are  often  coarse  and  vulgar  in  tone,  and 
the  miracles  recorded  in  them  are  mere  prodigies,  devoid  of  moral  or  spiritual  dignity. 
Nevertheless,  these  legends  have  exercised  an  influence  on  the  ideas  and  practices  of 
the  Church,  which  we  can  trace  down  almost  to  the  period  of  the  Reformation.  The 
apocryphal  narratives  have  supplied  the  Roman  Catholic  calendar  with  the  names  of 
a  good  many  saints,  they  have  given  rise  to  the  festival  of  The  Assumption  of  the 
Virgin,  and  have  insinuated  themselves  into  certain  parts  of  the  ancient  Roman 
liturgy.  Nor  is  their  influence  upon  mediaeval  Christian  art  less  noticeable  ;  they 
liave  furnished  some  of  the  most  favourite  subjects  for  pictures,  and  suggested  details  in 
the  treatment  of  them.  Thus  the  scene  of  the  Saviour's  nativity  is  usually  represented 
as  a  cave,  in  spite  of  the  history  in  St.  Luke's  Gospel.  Joseph,  whom  tradition 
transforms  into  a  priest,  is  depicted  as  an  old  man,  wearing  a  mitre  and  holding  a 
green  branch  in  his  hand.  Some  old  pictures  represent  the  Virgin,  in  accordance 
with  the  legendary  history,  as  surrounded  on  her  death-bed  by  the  twelve  Apostles, 
whom  God  had  miraculously  brought  together  for  the  purpose  from  all  parts  of  the 
world.  We  may  say  that  in  all  cases  where  the  Biblical  text  and  the  apocryphal 
writings  are  at  variance,  the  popular  mind  preferred  the  latter,  and  that  the  influence 
of  this  spurious  literature  upon  the  ideas  of  the  people  during  the  Middle  Ages  was 
far  stronger  than  that  of  the  sober  and  chaste  narratives  of  the  New  Testament. 
This  is  not  to  be  set  down  to  caprice  or  ignorance  ;  it  rather  proves  that  both  the 
authors  of  these  legends  and  their  admirers  had  similar  views  of  the  work  and  person 
of  Jesus  Christ. 

Now,  however  incoherent  they  seem  to  be,  the  apocryphal  narratives  are 
pervaded  by  one  idea.  They  are  all  tainted  by  docetism,  as  it  is  called  in  theological 
language :  that  is,  the  authors  of  them  do  not  realize,  or  they  even  deny,  the  triTC 
humanity  of  the  Saviour.  In  reality  the  Jesus  of  these  legends  is  human  only  in 
appearance,  and  it  cannot  be  said  of  Him  that  He  has  been  made  like  us  in  all  things 
except  sin.  Development  is  the  law  of  our  nature  ;  but  the  Jesus  of  the  Apocrypha, 
so  far  from  progressing,  is  what  He  will  be  to  all  eternity.  As  a  child.  He  possesses 
the  Divine  attributes  of  omniscience  and  omnipotence.  "  Do  not  consider  Me  to  be  a 
little  child,"  He  says  to  Mary  on  the  journey  into  Egypt,  "  for  I  am,  and  always  have 
been,  perfect ;  and  all  the  beasts  of  the  forest  must  needs  bow  down  before  Me " 
(Pseudo-Matt,  xviii.). 

It  would  be  easy  to  show  that  this  docetism,  though  condemned  as  a  theory,  has 
always  prevailed  in  the  Church ;  and,  no  doubt,  this  fact  explains  the  great  favour 
shown  towards  these  apocryphal  histories.  Man,  being  unable  of  himself  to  realize 
the  Divine  life,  tends  to  become  isolated  from  God  ;  but  as  if,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
could  not  do  without  his  Creator,  he  seeks  on  all  sides  for  means  for  filling  up  the 
void.  Hence  results  the  tendency  discernible  even  in  the  development  of  doctrine 
within  the  Church :  in  proportion  as  Christ  the  Son  of  God  was  conceived  of  as 
infinitely  exalted  above  humanity,  it  became  the  more  necessary  to  think  of  there 
being  mediators  between  us  and  Him.  Such  was  the  tendency  of  Roman  Catholicism 
during  the  Middle  Ages ;  the  popular  belief  represented  Jesus  as  an  inaccessible 
being,  whose  vengeance  was  feared,  and  before  whom  men  must  tremble. 

We  can  scarcely  fail  to  see  a  certain  relation  between  these  ideas  and  the 
conception  of  Christ's  person  and  character  which  the  apocryphal  Gospels  disclose. 
So  natural  indeed  seems  the  need  for  averting  the  attention  from  the  humanity  of 
the  Saviour,  that  even  the  Protestant  Churches  of  our  own  time  can  scarcely  be  said 
to  be  free  from  the  error  involved  in  this  procedure — they  do  not  fully  realize  the 
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representation  of  Jesus  which  is  given  in  the  Gospels,  "  who  learned  obedience  by 
the  things  which  He  suffered,"  and  who  was  "  tempted  in  all  points  like  as  we  are." 
Modern  theology  endeavours  to  get  rid  of  this  docetism  by  freeing  itself  from  the 
metaphysical  formulas  borrowed  from  ancient  Greek  philosophy,  which  still  weigh  so 
heavily  upon  Christian  thought.  Dogmas,  moulded  and  coloured  by  Platonic 
philosophy,  represent  Jesus  as  a  Divine  being,  merely  veiled  by  a  human  form,  and 
devoid  of  individuality  ;  but  the  exegesis  of  our  time  brings  before  us  the  living  Christ 
of  the  Gospels  in  the  unity  of  His  life,  God  because  He  is  man,  and  because  man  was 
created  in  the  image  of  God.  We  must  therefore  make  our  choice  between  two  rival 
conceptions.  Those  who  believe  in  a  Christ  who  had  an  intuitive  knowledge  of  all 
the  mysteries  of  the  universe  should  logically  take  the  side  of  the  apocryphal 
Gospels  as  against  the  canonical ;  for,  according  to  the  latter,  Jesus  learned  what 
He  knew  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  never  concealed  His  ignorance  even  of  matters 
relating  to  the  future  of  the  kingdom  of  God  (Luke  ii.  40,  52  ;  Mark  xiii.  32).  And  let 
no  one  imagine  that,  by  the  suppression  of  the  human  element,  the  Divinity  of  the 
Baviour  succeeds  the  better  in  receiving  the  glory  due  to  it.  The  history  of  dogmas 
show  us  that  that  Divinity,  when  isolated  from  a  true  humanity,  becomes  warped, 
and  loses  its  august  character  of  holiness  and  love. 

The  Place  of  Apologetics  in  Protestant  Theology.  By  D.  H.  Meyer 
{Bevue  de  Theologie). — The  study  of  apologetics  should  evidently  come  after  those 
which  relate  to  the  sources  of  Christianity  and  its  historical  development.  The 
books  of  the  New  Testament  show  us  what  primitive  Christianity  was.  Biblical 
criticism  answers  impartially  questions  connected  with  the  age,  authorship,  and 
authenticity  of  those  documents  ;  while  exegesis  interprets  their  contents.  The 
common  aim  of  both  Biblical  criticism  and  exegesis  being  to  go  back  beyond  the 
opinions  of  theologians  and  the  dogmas  of  Churches  to  the  Christianity  of  Christ  and 
His  first  disciples,  these  studies  naturally  take  their  place  at  the  beginning  of 
Christian  theology.  Then  comes  historical  theology,  which  traces  the  course  of 
Cliristianity  in  the  world — Church  history ;  and  the  development  of  Christian  thought 
— the  history  of  dogmas.  The  special  work  of  apologetics  is  to  show  that  this 
positive  and  historical  religion,  the  origin  and  past  of  which  Biblical  criticism, 
exegesis,  and  Church  history  concern  themselves  with,  is  the  true  religion — that 
Christianity  can  claim  by  a  unique  title  to  be  of  Divine  origin.  Apologetics,  there- 
fore, come,  in  the  order  of  the  theological  sciences,  after  historical  and  before 
dogmatic  theology.  Before  founding  on  the  Bible  the  edifice  of  dogmatic  teaching, 
it  is  necessary  that  the  authority  of  the  Bible  itself  should  have  been  settled  on  a 
firm  foundation.     It  is  on  apologetics  that  the  duty  rests  of  laying  that  foundation. 

The  first  principle  that  should  guide  apologetics  is  one  that  is  too  often  forgotten; 
it  is  that  Christianity,  if  it  is  true,  being  necessary  for  all,  the  demonstration  of  its 
truth  ought  to  be  of  a  kind  that  all  can  understand.  No  doubt  apologetics  will  at 
times  address  itself  to  a  special  class.  All  branches  of  human  knowledge — science, 
history,  and  philosophy — bring  in  their  turn  their  tribute  of  objections  and  argimients ; 
and  to  this  department  will  evidently  fall  the  duty  of  addressing  each  in  turn — of 
becoming  all  things  to  all  men  in  order  to  convince  some.  Nevertheless,  apologetics 
should,  as  far  as  its  main  lines  of  proof  are  concerned,  avoid  discussions  for  under- 
standing which  a  special  education  is  needed.  In  other  words,  it  should  avoid 
critical  and  historical  discussions,  since  these  are  only  open  to  a  limited  number, 
while  the  demonstration  of  the  truth  of  Christianity  should  be  of  a  kind  that  all  can 
follow. 

A  second  principle  of  apologetics  should  be  that  Christianity,  if  it  is  true,  being 
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necessary  for  all,  all  have  need  of  being  certain  of  its  truth.  The  Roman  Catholic 
finds  this  certainty  in  the  authority  of  the  Church  and  of  an  infallible  Pope,  its  organ 
and  head ;  but  for  us  Protestants  there  is  another  way  open  by  which  to  reach  the 
result.  We  arrive  at  this  certainty  of  belief  by  a  careful  study  of  the  four  documents 
which  profess  to  inform  us  concerning  the  Founder  of  the  Christian  religion  and 
concerning  His  teaching.  If  there  exist  decisive  reasons  for  believing  the  truth  of 
the  Christian  religion,  it  is  there  that  we  may  expect  to  find  them ;  if  Christianity 
is  true,  if  it  is  of  Divine  origin,  it  is  in  the  teaching  of  its  Founder  that  we  shall  find 
a  firm  basis  for  certainty  in  the  matter.  We  see  from  a  study  of  the  historical 
documents  on  which  Christianity  rests,  and  of  its  history  for  eighteen  centuries,  that 
the  first  disciples,  and  after  them  the  Church,  recognized  in  the  religion  founded  by 
Jesus  Christ  the  character  and  dignity  of  a  religion  of  Divine  and  supernatural 
origin.  Were  they  right  or  wrong  ?  The  answer  to  this  question  depends  on  the 
idea  we  form  of  the  person  of  the  Founder  of  Christianity.  The  Apostles  and  the 
first  disciples  believed  and  affirmed,  the  Christian  Church  for  eighteen  hundred  years 
has  believed  and  affirmed,  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  the  Son  of  Man,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  of  His  having  been  our  Fellow  and  Brother,  was  more  than  a  mere  man — 
that  He  was  indeed  the  only-begotten  Son  of  God.  Is  this  conviction  well-based,  or 
is  it  illusory  ?  Who  is  Jesus  Christ  ?  It  is  for  the  apologist  to  set  forth  the  teaching 
and  declarations  of  the  four  Gospels  ;  for  they  are  calculated  to  convince  honest  and 
unprejudiced  minds  that  Christ  really  was,  as  His  Apostles  unanimously  believed  and 
proclaimed  Him  to  be,  a  unique,  a  holy,  and  Divine  Being. 

The  point  of  connection  between  the  human  soul  and  the  teaching  of  Christ  is  to 
be  found  in  conscience.  In  each  one  of  us  conscience  testifies  to  the  obligatory 
character  and  to  the  inviolability  of  the  law  of  righteousness.  And  the  moral 
teaching  of  Jesus  Christ  approves  itself  to  the  conscience :  it  confirms  its  testimony, 
and  is  seen  to  be  the  perfect  revelation  of  the  law  of  righteousness. 

From  this  the  apologist  will  pass  on  to  the  fact  that  in  the  four  documents 
which  have  preserved  His  words  for  us  Christ  speaks  of  Himself  as  one — as  the  only 
one — who  has  perfectly  observed  the  law  of  righteousness  which  He  revealed.  He 
never  acknowledges  sin,  or  His  own  need  of  pardon.  This  perfect  holiness  of  Jesus  is 
attested  by  the  unanimous  evidence  of  those  who  witnessed  His  life — by  His  Apostles 
and  all  His  first  disciples.  It  is  impossible  that  there  should  have  been  a  misunder- 
standing in  a  matter  of  such  importance  on  the  part  of  men  who  learned  from  Jesus 
the  unity,  the  spirituality,  and  the  absolute  authority  of  the  law  of  righteousness,  and 
who  proclaimed  the  guilt  and  the  universality  of  sin.  It  is  still  more  impossible  that 
the  Son  of  Man  Himself,  who  knew  the  human  heart  so  well,  could  have  been  ignorant 
of  His  own,  or  that  He  had  all  through  His  life  a  false  and  unjust  opinion  of  His  own 
moral  condition — that  unconscious  of  His  sinfulness.  He,  like  the  hypocrites  He 
upbraided,  should  have  passed  His  life  in  beholding  the  mote  in  the  eyes  of  His 
brethren  without  considering  the  beam  that  was  in  His  own.  If  there  is  one  thing 
certain  upon  earth,  it  is  the  historical  reality  of  the  perfect  holiness  of  Jesus  Christ, 
attested  as  it  is  by  Jesus  Christ  Himself. 

But  not  only  was  He  conscious  of  having  here  below  realized  a  perfect  holiness, 
but  He  attributed  to  His  own  person  an  absolute  religious  value,  resulting  from  a 
unique  relation  between  Himself  and  God.  Now,  it  is  manifest  that  the  Son  of  Man, 
who  was  perfectly  holy,  and  whose  holiness  sprang  from  His  relation  with  God,  could 
not  be  deceived  as  to  the  true  nature  and  character  of  that  relation.  He  whom  the 
last  of  the  prophets  hailed  beforehand  as  the  Sun  of  Righteousness  did  not  mislead 
His  disciples,  or  deceive  Himself  when  He  declared  that  He  was  the  only  Son  of  God. 
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The  apologist  will  lay  stress  upon  the  unity  of  the  testimony  of  Jesus  Christ 
concerning  Himself  in  the  four  Gospels.  This  testimony  is  consistent  throughout. 
The  perfect  holiness  of  Jesus  is  ever  connected  with  His  filial  relation  to  God.  The 
testimony  of  the  Christ  of  the  synoptic  Gospels,  and  that  of  the  Christ  of  the 
fourth  Gospel,  are  at  one  in  this.  And  with  the  truthfulness  of  Christ's  testimony 
concerning  His  Divinity  is  involved  that  of  His  testimony  concerning  those  Divine 
works  which,  as  He  says,  the  Father  gave  Him  the  power  of  accomplishing — those 
works  which  occupy  so  prominent  a  place  in  all  the  Gospels,  which  are  bound  up  with 
His  teaching,  and  which  reveal  both  the  love  of  the  Son  of  Man  and  the  omnipotence 
of  the  Son  of  God.  And  in  the  great  fact  of  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ  the 
apologist  will  show  the  seal  set  by  God  Himself  to  the  testimony  of  Him  who  asserted 
that  He  was  the  Son  of  God,  and  who  was  manifested  as  such  in  His  life,  and  teaching, 
and  works.  The  miracles  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  His  resurrection  from  the  dead,  are  a 
necessary  part  of  apologetic  proof.  Thanks  to  that  direct  and  supernatural  interven- 
tion of  God  Himself,  the  Christian  reaches  absolute  certainty  in  his  belief  in 
Christianity.  It  is  on  this  iinmovable  rock  that  assurance  of  the  truth  of  the  Gospel 
and  of  its  Divine  origm  is  based.  Hence  it  is  that  we  believe  what  He  taught 
concerning  the  care  of  the  heavenly  Father  for  all  His  children,  concerning  the 
kingdom  of  God  which  Jesus  fomided,  concerning  the  Holy  Spirit  promised  to  all 
those  that  ask  for  Him,  and  concerning  the  righteousness  accomplished  by  means  of 
the  sacrifice  of  Him  who  "  came  not  to  be  ministered  unto,  but  to  minister,  and  to 
give  His  life  a  ransom  for  many." 

Since  Jesus  Christ  was  the  Son  of  God,  the  Bible,  of  which  He  is  the  centre,  has 
a  right  to  that  controlling  authority  in  matters  of  faith  which  believers  ascribe  to  it 
when  they  call  it  the  "  Word  of  God."  In  declaring  that  He  came  to  fulfil  the  law  and 
the  prophets,  the  Son  of  God  attests  the  Divine  origin  and  authority  of  the  preparatory 
revelation  of  the  Old  Testament.  And,  as  for  the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  they 
are  and  will  ever  remain  the  written  Gospel — the  revelation  of  the  Son  of  God ;  they 
transmit  to  us  His  life  and  words,  and,  in  a  sense,  His  historical  personality ;  they 
are  the  faithful  and  permanent  echo  of  the  teaching  of  the  Apostles  whom  He 
Himself  chose  and  instructed,  whom  He  appointed  to  carry  on  His  work,  and  to  whom 
He  promised  the  assistance  of  the  Spirit  of  truth. 
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Note  on  the  Lamentations.  By  Prof.  A.  Kuenen. — Dr.  Joh.  Dyserinck,  the 
translator  of  the  Psalms  and  Proverbs,  has  published  in  the  Theologisch  Tijdschrift 
(1892,  No.  4)  a  revised  translation  into  Dutch  of  the  Lamentations,  accompanied  by 
critical  notes  on  the  Hebrew  and  Septuagint  texts  and  a  brief  introduction.  Dr. 
Dyserinck  is  of  opinion  that  this  book  was  written  subsequent  to  the  year  586  B.C., 
but  he  reserves  the  publication  of  the  results  of  his  investigations  on  this  point  for 
a  future  opportunity.  In  the  meantime,  he  prints  "  a  few  fragmentary  observations  " 
made  by  the  late  Prof.  Kuenen  in  a  letter  to  his  friend  Mr.  Claude  G.  Montefiore, 
who  had  consulted  him  as  to  certain  difficulties  in  the  way  of  assigning  the  com- 
position of  the  Lamentations  to  about  the  year  586.  As  Kuenen  had  not  at  the  time 
of  his  death  been  able  to  take  up  the  study  of  this  book  for  the  revised  edition  of 
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his   Historico-Critical  Inquiry,   the   observations   here   referred    to    possess   some 
interest,  and  they  are  accordingly  reproduced  in  full. 

"  The  alphabetical  form  of  poems  of  about  the  year  586  b.c.  has  always  been  to 
me  a  puzzle.  But  there  is  nothing  to  alter  the  fact  that  most  of  the  Lamentations 
must  really  be  of  this  period.  Even  Eeuss,  among  others,  admits  this,  however 
much  he,  by  his  dating  of  the  Psalms,  must  be  inclined,  a  priori,  to  place  them 
later — very  much  later.  In  particular,  the  mention  of  the  king  and  the  prophets  is 
decisive. 

"  In  the  fixing  of  this  date  I  am  not  hindered  by  the  difficulty  which  you  urge, 
that  after  the  repeated  captivities  there  was  no  one  left  in  Judaea  from  whom  such 
poems  could  have  come.  We  may  very  well  assume  that  those  who  were  not  carried 
away  were  very  numerous,  and  that  many  of  them  stood  relatively  high.  I  do  not  go 
so  far  as  Oort,  who  makes  those  who  remained  behind  play  a  very  important  part — 
as  well  in  northern  Israel  as,  later,  in  Judah.  But  when  I  reflect  that  besides 
Jerusalem  there  were  still  so  many  considerable  towns,  I  dare  not  look  upon  the 
catastrophe  which  principally  overtook  the  capital  as  an  annihilation  of  the  whole 
people.  Is  not  Ezekiel  xxxiii.  23  et  seq. — written  ab  irato — a  speaking  testimony 
that  after  586  there  was  much  that  occupied  both  the  heads  and  the  hearts  of  the 
people  ?  (I  would  rather  not  call  to  aid  the  hypothesis  that  some  of  the  Lamenta- 
tions were  written  in  Egypt.     It  is,  I  think,  extremely  improbable.) 

"  But  now  as  to  the  relation  between  chap.  iii.  and  the  other  four.  I  am  inclined 
to  agree  with  Stade  that  chap.  iii.  is  considerably  later.  This  is  proved  chiefly  by 
the  contents,  but  also  by  its  somewhat  artificial  form.  Steinthal  in  his  Bibel  und 
Beligionsphilosophie,  pp.  16-23,  is  not  in  error  when  he  sets  the  highest  value  upon 
chap.  iii.  from  the  religious  point  of  view.  But  I  cannot  agree  with  him  when  he 
regards  it  as  equally  as  old,  vigorous,  and  matter  of  fact  as  chaps,  i.,  ii.,  and  iv. 
The  pious  thoughts  and  reflections  appear  to  me  to  be  very  slightly  personal — to  some 
extent  rather  conventional.  This  would  thus  lead  me  to  set  down  the  poem  as  post- 
Exilian.  You  think,  however,  that  vers.  48  and  51  upset  this  view.  But  is  it  so  ? 
Chap.  iii.  is,  indeed,  written  in  the  name  of  the  community,  perhaps  even  (cf.  v.  1) 
placed  in  the  mouth  of  Jeremiah.  In  this  case  are  the  expressions  there  used 
too  strong  ?     I  believe  they  are  not. 

"  There  still  remains  the  idiom  of  chaps,  i.,  ii.,  iv.,  and  v.  I  do  not  deny  that 
there  are  points  of  resemblance  between  it  and  that  of  the  Psalms.  The  words 
mentioned  by  you  which  occur  here  and  there,  may,  as  you  correctly  remark,  be 
increased  by  many  more.  But,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  there  are  no  decidedly  later  words 
among  them,  so  that  they  may  very  well  have  belonged  to  the  language  of  poetry 
even  before  the  period  at  which  most  of  the  Psalms  were  written.  And  if  this  may 
be  admitted  as  possible,  I  hold  it  to  be  actually  the  case  on  the  ground  of  the  varying 
impressions  which  chaps,  i.,  ii.,  iv.,  and  v.  give  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Psalms  on  the 
other.  It  is  in  the  more  concrete  contents,  but  not  in  them  alone,  that  the  Lamenta- 
tions appear  to  be  much  better  constructed,  and  more  solid — if  I  may  use  the 
expression — than  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  Psalms.  In  the  few  Psalms  which  I 
would  except  there  probably  lurk  older  portions  which  were  not  wholly  covered  over 
or  wiped  out  at  their  adaptation  for  the  Temple  service.  It  is  possible  that  continued 
study  of  the  idiom  would  compel  me  to  sacrifice  this  aesthetic  judgment ;  but  I  do  not 
think  so. 

"  That  is  all  I  have  to  say  on  the  question  at  present.  Si  quid  novisti  rectius 
istis,  candidun  imperti  ;  si  non,  his  utere  mecuTn.'' 
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The  Christian  Hope.  By  Dr.  J.  G.  Boekenoogen  {Theologisch  TijdscJirift, 
1892,  No.  6). — Men  of  old  faced  the  mysteries  of  the  grave  with  greater  confidence 
because  they  had  the  conviction  that  Jesus  had  risen  and  thus  had  triumphed  over 
death.  It  is  quite  unnecessary  to  criticize  the  New  Testament  traditions  regarding  a 
resurrection  from  the  grave  and  an  ascension  into  heaven  of  Jesus  ;  but  it  may  be 
remarked  that  the  orthodox  are  needlessly  alarmed  at  the  effect  of  this  criticism  upon 
their  faith.  And,  after  all,  what  effect  would  such  events  of  the  bygone  past  have 
now,  even  if  they  were  firmly  established  ?  The  fact  that  the  Son  of  God  left  the 
tomb  and  showed  Himself  stronger  than  death  by  no  means  guarantees  the  same 
power  to  sinful  mortals  like  us.  To  orthodox  believers  the  actual  value  of  belief  in 
the  resurrection  of  Jesus  lies  in  the  assurance  that  where  He  is  there  they  also  shall 
one  day  be.  Their  proof  for  that  is  the  mystical  feeling  of  their  fellowship  with  Him. 
In  fact,  the  significance  which  the  death  and  subsequent  return  to  life  of  Christ  have 
for  them  is  that  they  are  the  symbols  of  the  death  and  return  to  life  of  all  who, 
through  faith,  have  become  one  with  Him,  and  thus  through  God's  grace  are  partakers 
of  all  that  is  His. 

Men  have  sought  to  demonstrate  personal  immortality  by  means  of  three  kinds 
of  evidences — the  analogical,  the  metaphysical,  and  the  teleological.  Analogy  can 
yield  no  actual  proof,  but  only  a  ground  of  probability.  Appeal  has  been  made  to  the 
development  of  the  plant  from  the  grain  of  seed,  of  the  bird  from  the  egg,  of  the 
butterfly  from  the  caterpillar,  in  order  to  create  the  feeling  that  a  dead  person  may 
also  live  again  in  another  and  better  form.  This  argument  is  not  so  weak  as  it  seems, 
and  it  has  been  considerably  strengthened  by  recent  discoveries  in  the  domain  of 
nature.  Men  are  convinced  that  in  nature  neither  matter  nor  force  is  lost ;  but 
analogies  like  these  are  altogether  unsatisfactory,  even  as  grounds  of  probability  in 
favour  of  personal  immortality.  While  they  loudly  testify  to  the  universality  and 
eternity  of  mind,  they  fail  to  decide  between  these  two  possibilities  :  either  a  number 
of  units,  each  by  itself  of  unlimited  duration  ;  or  a  number  of  units,  each  by  itself  of 
limited  duration,  but  of  unlimited  duration  as  a  ivhole.  Guided  by  the  arguments 
which  analogy  suggests,  we  are  forced  to  conclude  that  the  abiding  value  of  the  human 
mind  appears  to  consist  in  the  perpetual  springing  up  of  a  common  consciousness 
rather  than  in  the  continued  existence  of  the  same  consciousness  in  one  person. 

From  the  metaphysical  argument  not  merely  a  ground  of  probability,  but 
certainty  should  be  expected.  In  the  metaphysical  conception  of  substance  are  of 
necessity  included  the  properties  of  individuality,  unchangeableness,  and  eternity. 
If  it  is  possible  to  apply  these  to  the  human  soul,  then  its  immortality  wiU  be 
proved.  The  idea  of  substance  is  generally  assumed  as  a  postulate  of  thought.  In 
examining  things  we  cannot  stop  short  at  yhat  is  fixed  and  temporal,  but  must 
necessarily  believe  that  there  lies  under  each  phenomenon  something  enduring  as 
a  continuing  basis.  This  is  assumed  by  natural  science  ;  hence  one  of  its  funda- 
mental principles.  Experiments  teach  that  a  certain  quantity  of  matter  after  having 
passed  through  all  sorts  of  combinations,  and  having  in  its  progress  exhibited 
very  varying  properties,  can  always  in  the  end  be  brought  back  to  its  original  con- 
dition. In  the  same  way  one  might  seek  to  prove  the  permanence  of  mind ;  but, 
after  all,  the  unchangeableness  and  eternity  of  material  atoms  are  no  more  proved 
by  the  metaphysical  argument  than  is  the  immortality  of  the  soul. 

The  teleological  arguments,  with  which  may  be  grouped  the  ethical  and  theo- 
logical, do  not  bring  us  any  further.  Our  moral  life  indeed  postulates  an  idea  of 
God  in  which  holiness  forms  the  chief  characteristic.  Because  the  less  cannot  be 
more  than  the  greater,  therefore  the  moral  being  cannot  be  better  than  the  divinity 
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from  whom,  to  whom,  and  through  whom  are  all  things.  From  this  it  follows  that 
man  can  reckon  with  certainty  upon  the  attainment  of  his  destiny.  From  the  love 
of  Grod  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  He  would  allow  man  to  hope  in  vain  for  the 
highest  good ;  nor,  from  His  righteousness,  is  it  to  be  thought  that  evil  will  not  be 
atoned  for  to  the  uttermost,  and  that  good  will  not  be  crowned  with  blessing.  But 
it  is  not  proved  that  for  the  fulfilling  of  these  good  things  personal  immortality  is 
indispensable  ;  and  so  long  as  this  is  not  raised  above  doubt  the  argument  loses  its 
force. 

But  having  regard  to  all  the  possibilities  of  the  case,  it  is  going  too  far  assert  that 
the  inevitable  end  of  all  earthly  human  society  must  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  moral 
effort  in  its  behalf  is  vain.  On  the  contrary,  many  a  one  is  sure  to  find  reason 
enough  for  the  existence  of  a  moral  being  in  the  fact  that  he  may  form  part  of  a  con- 
sistent series  of  phenomena  which  have  occupied  thousands  of  ages — yea,  that 
he  represents  a  highly  important  element  therein,  and  will  have  the  right  and 
the  power  to  fill  great  periods  of  the  history  of  the  world  with  events  which  satisfy 
his  needs,  his  desires,  his  ideals.  If,  over  and  above  that,  it  is  recognized  as 
an  inviolable  demand  of  religious  belief  that  the  world  does  not  exist  for  the  purpose 
of  being  serviceable  to  us  personally,  but  that  we  and  it  together  may  be  serviceable 
in  promoting  the  honour  of  a  Divine  Majesty,  then  it  will  be  possible  to  admit  that  a 
humanity  which  shall  one  day  come  to  an  end — after  it  has  displayed  the  highest 
virtue  and  has  tasted  the  highest  good — may  have  accomplished  God's  design, 
and  may  have  reached  its  destiny.  And  so  many  an  earnest  thinking  and 
feeling  man  will  be  able  to  obtain  a  satisfying  view  of  the  world  and  of  life,  apart 
altogether  from  belief  in  a  personal  immortality. 

After  carefully  weighing  the  arguments  which  are  adduced  in  favour  of  the 
continued  individual  existence  of  man  after  death,  a  sentence  of  non  liquet  must  be 
pronounced.  However  much  personal  immortality  may  claim  to  be  regarded  as  by  no 
means  impossible,  still  it  is  not  in  the  least  degree  proved,  and  many  will  look  upon  it 
as  improbable.  Some  may,  perhaps,  complain  that  this  is  a  dubious  conclusion 
to  come  to  regarding  a  belief  which  relates  to  man's  own  futiu-e,  and  thus  touches 
him  more  closely  than  any  other.  Are  not  the  foiuidations  of  human  life  thereby 
undermined  ?  On  the  contrary,  in  the  possession  of  the  Christian  faith  we  remain  on 
firm  ground.  We  require  that  faith  as  the  basis  of  our  action  and  of  our  hope ;  but, 
at  the  same  time,  there  must  be  nothing  loose  or  uncertain  that  ought  to  be  firm  and 
sure.  We  may  say,  like  the  Apostle,  "  Whether  we  live,  we  live  unto  the  Lord ;  and 
whether  we  die,  we  die  unto  the  Lord  ;  whether  we  live  therefore,  or  die,  we  are  the 
Lord's"  (Eom.  xiv.  8).  We  have  to  learn  to  regard  the  common  life  of  humanity, 
conceived  as  a  kingdom  of  God,  as  an  eternal  city,  as  life  with  Jesus.  In  like 
manner,  contmued  personal  existence  cannot  be  understood  otherwise  than  as  a 
permanent  fellowship  with  Jesus.  We  find  our  allotted  place  by  attaching  ourselves 
to  the  moral  order  of  the  world  and  to  its  Head,  by  applying  to  our  life  the  standard 
set  up  for  us  by  the  great  Teacher  of  righteousness  and  Guide  to  truth.  All  that 
comes  to  human  life  of  more  than  temporal  significance  we  meet  with  in  the  highest 
measure  in  Jesus.  Fellowship  with  Jesus  is  fellowship  with  all  the  Divine  and 
supersensual  principles  that  can  and  must  be  realized  in  man  individually  and  as  a 
member  of  humanity.  The  relation  in  which  the  life  of  man  stands  to  what 
is  elevated  above  human  narrowness,  to  what  is  absolute  and  eternal,  is  indicated  by 
the  moral  fellowship  which  has  unfolded  itself  historically  and  bears  the  name 
of  Jesus  Christ.  We  see  in  Jesus  how  life  springs  out  of  death.  He  exercises  an 
imperishable  influence  for  good.     The  death  of  this  Leader  is  bound  up  with  the 
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spiritual  strength  and  enthusiasm  of  His  followers  in  such  a  way  that  it  appears  as  if 
the  last  stand  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  first,  and  in  this  manner  steadily  rise  higher 
till  the  most  exalted  point  is  reached.  Humanity  is,  as  it  were,  spiritually  born  ;  at 
least,  its  spiritual  life  is  made  plain  to  it  as  a  peculiar  and  abiding  force.  The  unity 
of  its  religious  and  moral  leanings  and  aspirations  became  evident  when  it  believed 
in  and  attached  itself  to  the  Firstborn  from  the  dead — ^the  ever-loving  Jesus.  True, 
perfect  life  is  life  with  Jesus. 

Possibly  some  may  not  be  able  to  agree  with  the  idea  that  Jesus  Himself  was  not 
conscious  of,  neither  knew  nor  felt,  the  blessing  which  He  imparted.  Perhaps  some 
are  only  satisfied  with  the  thought  that  He,  as  a  personal  power,  actually  knows,  and 
draws,  and  leads  His  own.  Let  it  be  so.  But  still,  although  this  may  not  be  believed, 
nevertheless  it  cannot  be  denied  that  faith  in  Jesus  is  the  true  animating  power, 
and  that  Jesus  is  the  resurrection  and  the  life.  Faith  in  Jesus  is  such  a  power 
because  it  is  faith,  and  consequently  not  an  intellectual  conviction,  but  along 
with  that  a  moral  determination  of  the  will.  He  who  wills  something  does  not  merely 
wait  for  his  opportunity,  but  seeks  to  work  it  out  by  his  own  aid.  Such  a  one  hopes 
with  a  hope  that  maketh  not  ashamed,  because  he  is  filled  with  love  and  enthusiasm. 
He  seizes  what  opportunities  present  themselves,  endures  misfortune  with  patience, 
nor  yet  doubts,  although  the  favourable  circumstance  is  slow  to  arrive.  It  will  do  so 
in  good  time.  He  forms  for  himself  an  ideal,  and  although  it  is  not  realized,  he 
rejoices  all  the  same,  as  did  Moses,  who  was  permitted  to  view  the  promised  land. 
He  saw  it  in  its  length  and  breadth,  glorious  and  fruitful.  He  saw  it  unsullied  by  the 
enormity  of  Israel's  idolatry  and  the  shedding  of  the  innocent  blood  of  the  prophets. 
And  so  he  who  believes  in  Jesus  sees  what  is  enduring  before  him,  while  he  dedicates 
his  life  to  the  service  of  God,  lets  his  will  walk  in  the  ways  of  the  Eternal,  and  exerts 
his  powers  for  the  highest  good. 

More  than  that,  the  Christian  faith  teaches  endurance  of  what  is  uncertain  in  the 
future.  This  faith  leads  up  to  the  disposition  of  mind  in  which  a  man  is  content  to 
rest  satisfied  with  the  possibility  that  his  personal  existence  may  have  its  limits  in 
the  short  space  of  time  that  lies  between  the  cradle  and  the  grave — a  period  that  is 
sometimes  filled  with  so  much  sorrow,  and  which,  looked  at  by  itself,  is  always  far 
from  perfect.  This  faith  sets  before  us  the  claims  of  self-denial ;  and  as  we,  looking  to 
the  end  of  our  personality,  must  be  all  the  more  m  earnest  in  the  exercise  of  this 
virtue,  what  else  can  place  us  in  a  position  to  do  so  than  just  this  faith,  than  the 
closest  possible  adhesion  to  the  pattern  of  perfect  self-sacrifice  ?  This  faith  calls  love 
the  great  commandment.  When,  then,  is  the  Gospel  better  fulfilled  than  when  the 
love  with  which  we  smooth  the  way  through  life  to  those  who  remain  behind  us 
becomes  the  highest  means  possible  within  our  reach  of  leading  to  spiritual  perfection  ? 
This  faith  testifies  that  suffering  for  others  is  the  greatest  favour  that  can  be  shown 
to  them.  It  is  the  means  by  which  they  may  be  sanctified.  It  impresses  upon  our 
heart  the  feeling  that  all  are  one  body  and  one  spirit.  Who,  then,  that  has  the  spirit 
of  the  Gospel  in  himself  will  lament  if  self-seeking  results  in  disappointment,  and  if 
happiness  as  well  as  misery  are  only  present  for  a  time  ?  Is  not  this  the  fulfiUing  of 
the  Gospel  ?  And  so  we  are  assuredly  free  to  declare  that  Jesus  has  done  no  less  for 
us  than  He  did  for  our  forefathers.  He  makes  the  way  to  the  grave  easy,  and 
annihilates  the  terrors  of  death.  Although  for  us  His  resurrection  is  not  as  it  was  for 
them  a  fact,  nevertheless  it  is  the  manner  in  which  an  imperishable  truth  is  pro- 
claimed— He  is  our  life. 

Did  Jesus  look  upon  Himself  as  the  Messiah  ?  By  Dr.  J.  A.  Bruins 
{BibliotlieeTi  van  Moderne  Theologie  en  Letterhunde,    13''^  dl.,   1*^  st.). — Did  Jesus 
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look  upon  Himself  as  the  Messiah  ?  That  is  the  question  I  propose  to  discuss ;  but 
is  it  a  question  at  all  ?  For  the  majority  of  Christians,  certainly  not.  I  mean  those 
^\■ho  may  be  designated  as  supranaturalists,  no  matter  what  ecclesiastical  colours 
they  may  wear,  or  what  type  of  dogma  they  may  represent.  For  them  Jesus  is  not 
only  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God,  but  He  has  proclaimed  Himself  as  such  in 
tiie  most  unequivocal  manner.  For  them,  therefore,  the  question  now  put  is  not  an 
open  one. 

But  may  not  this  also  be  the  case  with  many  Broad  Churchmen  ?  Certainly  they 
are  not  disposed  to  leave  Jesus  attired  in  the  Jewish  royal  mantle  which  He  has  so 
long  worn.  No  ;  Jesus  never  was,  and  never  wished  to  be,  a  Jewish  Messiah.  All 
j  that  is  found  in  the  Gospels  regarding  the  Son  of  David,  who  shall  come  to  set  up  the 
kingdom  of  His  powerful  forefathers,  or  regarding  the  Son  of  Man,  who  comes  in  the 
clouds  of  heaven,  surrounded  with  angels — all  that  cannot  stand  the  light  of  historical 
criticism.  But  although  it  is  not  doubtful  that  the  ideal  of  a  purely  national  Messiah 
had  no  charm  for  Jesus,  although  it  is  certain  that  He  least  of  all  saw  that  ideal 
I  realized  in  Himself,  it  is  altogether  another  matter  whether  Jesus  did  not  look  upon 
I  that  ideal  as  His  own,  when  rid  of  its  national  and  sensual  elements.  May  He  not, 
so  to  say,  have  cherished  a  spiritual  Messianic  expectation  ?  May  He  not  have  seen 
such  an  expectation  fulfilled  in  Himself,  if  not  at  the  time  of  His  first  appearance,  at 
any  rate  progressively,  more  and  more,  imtil  at  last  He  became  convinced  of  it  ?  If 
I  mistake  not,  many  are  inclined  to  answer  this  question  in  the  affirmative.  According 
to  my  conviction,  we  are  called  upon  to  deal  seriously  with  an  open  question,  and  with 
a  very  important  one.  It  is,  in  truth,  one  which  affects  our  conception  of  the  origin 
and  essence  of  primitive  Christianity.  I  will  try  to  make  a  contribution  to  its  solution, 
but  nothing  more  than  a  contribution.  I  trust,  however,  that  what  I  advance  will  be 
sufficient  to  indicate  the  lines  along  which  the  definitive  solution  of  the  problem  must 
be  sought. 

Did  Jesus  look  upon  Himself  as  the  Messiah  ?     If  a  satisfactory  answer  to  this 

question  is  to  be  foimd,  it  will  be  well  to  begin  by  asking  the  so-called  preliminary 

question,  "Were  the  ideas  of  Jesus  regarding  the  kingdom  of  God  of  such  a  nature  as 

to  show  that  He  really  believed  in  a  Messiah  ?     If  they  were  not,  then  the  main 

question  falls  to  be  answered  in  the  negative.     Some  may  think  that  this  preliminary 

question  may  be  cleared  out  of  the  way  at  once  by  the  observation  that  whoever 

j  names  the  kingdom  of  God  names  also  the  Messiah,  so  that  the  belief  of  Jesus  in  the 

I  kingdom  of   God  involves  belief  in  the  Messiah.     But  this  would  be  treating  the 

I  matter  too  lightly.     If  at  one  time  among  ourselves  idealism  was  spoken  of  without 

an  ideal,  so  among  the  Jews  Messianic  expectations  may  have  been  spoken  of  without 

a  Messiah.     At  any  rate.  Messianic  expectations  may  be  talked  of  in  which  the  Messiah 

forms  so  small  an  integral  part  that  but  a  step  has  to  be  taken  and  he  vanishes 

altogether.     As  a  rule,  I  think  we  attach  too  much  importance  to  the  idea  that  the 

I  spiritual  life  of  the  Jews  was  dominated  by  the  idea  of  a  Messiah.     To  be  sm^e,  there 

was  a  time  when  belief  in  the  Messiah  formed  the  central  point  of  Israel's  future 

expectations.    These  were  the  days  of  the  royalist  school  of  prophets,  of  the  first  Isaiah 

and  Micah,  of  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel.     They  were  the  heralds  of  the  Son  of  David. 

But  among  the  younger  prophets — the  second  Isaiah,  Haggai,  and  Malachi — one  may 

I  search  in  vain  for  the  Messiah.     Having  regard  to  this  fact,  it  may  be  safely  asserted 

I  that  after  the  Captivity  the  expectation  of  a  personal  Messiah  gradually  died  out. 

i  The  old  royal  race  had  become  too  unimportant  to  be  able  to  beheve  in  its  glorious 

future.     Not  tliat  the  expectation  of  a  kingdom  of  God  had  been  abandoned,  but  that 

a  kingdom  of  God  was  looked  for  instead  of  a  Messianic  kingdom.    At  a  later  period 
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this  state  of  affairs  remained  unchanged.  The  post- Christian  Jewish  literature  proves 
that  the  expectation  of  a  personal  Messiah  in  the  days  of  Jesus  was  not  at  all 
generally  cherished,  and  that  a  conception  of  the  kingdom  of  God  was  current  in 
which  at  most  an  unimportant  place  was  reserved  for  the  Messiah. 

It  is  thus  seen  that  the  preliminary  question,  Did  Jesus  believe  in  a  personal 
Messiah  ?  is  by  no  means  got  rid  of.  How  is  it  to  be  solved  ?  We  must  ask,  What 
did  Jesus  teach  concerning  the  kingdom  of  God  ?  But  how  difficult  it  is  to  answer 
this  question  decisively !  Not  to  speak  of  other  difficulties,  the  great  drawback  is 
that  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels  we  meet  with  different,  and  we  may  add  with  irrecon- 
cilable, representations  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  Which  of  these  shall  we  ascribe  to 
Jesus '?  It  is  necessary  to  be  certain  on  that  point,  so  with  that  object  in  view,  let 
us  glance  at  the  varying  conceptions  of  the  kingdom  of  God  that  are  to  be  found 
in  the  Synoptics. 

First  of  all,  we  have  to  mention  a  picture  of  the  kingdom  of  God  in  which  it  is 
portrayed  as  the  result  of  a  slow  and  gradual  development,  as  the  fruit  of  a  principle 
working  in  humanity.  This  picture  is  met  with  in  the  parables  of  Matthew  xiii.  (with 
the  exception  of  verses  24-30).  In  particular,  the  parables  of  the  Mustard  Seed  and 
the  Leaven  are  noteworthy.  There  is  here  no  mention  of  a  catastrophe,  of  a  sudden, 
vehement  transition  from  the  ol^v  ovtos  into  the  alCju  6  fieWoiv.  But  what  part 
has  a  Messiah  to  fulfil  in  such  a  gradually  coming  kingdom  ?  That  would  be  difficult 
to  determine,  particularly  when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  the  Messiah  is  not  only  the 
bearer  of  a  religious,  but  also  of  a  political  ideal.  In  the  parables  of  Matthew  xiii., 
nevertheless,  there  is  no  trace  to  be  found  of  a  national  or  political  future  expecta- 
tion. It  cannot  be  doubted  that  they  have  a  universal  application.  The  parable  of 
the  Fish  Net,  that  brings  all  sorts  of  fish  together,  shows  plainly  enough  that  more 
than  the  future  of  the  Jewish  people  is  here  thought  of.  What,  then,  becomes  of  the 
Messiah,  who  is  indeed  '*  the  King  of  the  Jews  "  ?  A  similar  representation  of  the 
kingdom  of  God  lies  at  the  basis  of  the  well-known  expression  in  Luke  xvii.  20: 
"  The  kingdom  of  God  cometh  not  with  observation  " — fiera  irapaTrjpriaew — comes 
not  like  something  which  one  sits  and  watches,  or  even  sees  coming.  It  thus  cannot 
be  said,  "  Lo  here  !  or  lo  there  I  for  behold  the  kingdom  of  God  is  within  you."  The 
ideas  expressed  in  thtise  words  correspond  with  those  of  the  parables  of  the  Leaven 
and  the  Mustard  Seed. 

But  it  is  not  everywhere  that  we  meet  with  this  purely  ethical  conception  of 
the  kingdom  of  God.  When  we  read,  at  the  close  of  Matthew  xvi.,  "  The  Son  of 
Man  shall  come  in  the  glory  of  His  Father  with  His  angels"  (and  so  on),  we  are 
miles  away  from  the  spiritual  sphere  in  which  the  greater  part  of  Matthew  xiii.  is 
placed.  Here  we  have  the  kingdom  of  God  as  a  purely  Jewish  eschatological 
expectation,  and  with  these  colours  this  kingdom  is  in  several  other  places  depicted. 
Only  to  mention  two,  I  would  refer  to  the  so-called  jyarousia  discourses  of  Matthew 
xxiv.  and  xxv.  In  my  opinion,  these  two  passages  have  been  erroneously  termed 
parousia  discourses.  By  parousia  is  now  understood  the  second  presence  of  Christ 
upon  earth  ;  in  other  words.  His  return.  I  think  there  is  no  allusion  whatever  to 
the  second  coming  of  the  Messiah  in  Matthew  xxiv.  31-46.  We  have  here  a  Jewish 
picture  of  the  coming  of  the  alwv  6  fi^Wcou,  which  is  adopted  by  Jewish  Christians,  and 
applied  to  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  Every  one  feels  at  once  that  the  kingdom  of  the 
parousia  discourses  is  different  from  that  of  Matthew  xiii.  Here  there  is  a  gradual 
development,  there  a  sudden  catastrophe  ;  here  a  reform  from  within,  there  a 
revolution  in  the  opposite  direction ;  here  mankind,  there  Israel ;  here  no  place 
for  a  Messiah,  there  the  Messiah,  not  only  indispensable,  but  forming  the  centre 
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of  the  expectation  so  distinctively  that  He  alone  is  named,  and  there  is  no  mention' 
at  all  of  the  kingdom  of  God;  here  no  iraparripTjais,  no  sitting  on  the  watch,  there, 
quite  an  anxious  outlook  for  the  terrible  phenomena  which  will  herald  the  Messiah. 
But  enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  we  have  to  do  here  with  an  entirely  different 
representation  of  the  kingdom  of  God. 

But  let  us  now  fix  our  attention  on  representations  of  the  kingdom  of  God  to 
be  met  with  in  the  Gospels  in  which  the  kingdom  coincides  with  the  j^cirousia ;  in 
other  words,  the  kingdom  of  God  shall  have  come  when  the  Christ  (that  is,  Jesus  of 
Nazareth)  returns  to  earth.  In  this  connection  we  have  to  consider  the  two  parables 
in  Matthew  xxv.,  the  Talents  and  the  Wise  and  Foolish  Virgins.  Here  we  have  left  the 
soil  of  the  national  Jewish  Messianic  expectation.  Eschatology  we  have,  but  Christian 
eschatology — much  less  sensual  than  that  of  the  so-called  parousia  discourses ;  but 
yet  what  a  difference  there  is  between  the  parables  of  Matthew  xiii.  and  those  of 
Matthew  xxv.  Not  to  mention  other  points  of  difference,  the  Christ  for  whom 
neither  place  nor  work  is  found  in  the  kingdom  of  God,  according  to  chapter  xiii.,  is 
quite  indispensable  in  that  of  chapter  xxv.  It  is  not  merely  that  He  comes  with  the 
kingdom  of  God,  but  the  kingdom  of  God  does  not  come  without  Him,  and  it  depends 
upon  Him  who  shall  enter  and  who  shall  be  shut  out  from  the  kingdom. 

Alongside  these  three  varying  representations  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  we  have 
in  the  Gospels  two  others  which  differ  in  nature  and  essence  from  them.  In  the  first 
place,  there  is  the  parable  of  the  Husbandmen  in  Matthew  xxi.  33-41.  In  imagination, 
we  have  here  exactly  what  is  given  in  Eomans  ix.-xi.,  in  the  form  of  a  dogmatical, 
philosophical  demonstration,  namely,  the  justification  of  the  setting  aside  of  the  Jews 
and  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  to  the  heathen.  In  Matthew  xiii.  the  kingdom  of 
God  is,  and  remains,  an  ethico-religious  ideal.  In  Matthew  xxi.,  on  the  contrary,  it  is 
given  historically ;  and  if  an  ideal  may  still  in  that  case  be  spoken  of,  then  it  is  in  this 
sense  that  the  historically  given  kingdom  of  God  is,  the  longer  the  more,  accepted  by 
I  both  Jew  and  heathen.  The  same  view  is  found  in  several  other  parables,  such  as 
1  that  of  the  labourers  in  the  vineyard  who  were  hired  at  different  hours,  but  received 
!  the  same  reward.  These  all  exhibit  the  same  type  of  kingdom,  a  type  essentially 
I  different  from  the  three  we  have  already  considered. 

Lastly,  there  is  a  representation  of  the  kingdom  of  God  which  differs  entirely 
.from  those  already  mentioned.  It  is  met  with  in  the  parable  of  the  Eich  Man 
land  Lazarus,  in  Luke  xvi.  Hitherto  the  kingdom,  in  its  varying  forms,  has  been 
sought  for  on  this  earth,  now  it  is  transposed  to  another  world.  It  is  in  this 
jway  that  the  historical  development  of  doctrines  has  taken  place.  A  kingdom  of  God 
upon  earth  was  clung  to  so  long  as  the  expectation  of  the  return  of  Christ  could  be 
maintained ;  and  when  that  ceased  the  heavens  were  opened  for  blessed  believers. 
The  expectation  of  a  kingdom  of  God  upon  earth,  although  abandoned  practically, 
,  was  nevertheless  kept  up  in  theory,  and  continued  to  live  in  the  form  of  a  prospective 
I  millennium.  We  have  thus,  in  Luke  xvi.,  to  deal  with  the  metamorphosis  of  the  early 
'  Christian  parousia  expectation.  The  kingdom  of  the  heavens  had  become  a  heavenly 
I  state  of  bliss,  which,  at  most,  had  only  the  name  in  common  with  the  state  of  bliss 
that  floated  as  an  ideal  before  the  eyes  of  the  earliest  believers. 

We  are  thus  able  to  distinguish  five  different  representations  of  the  kingdom  of 
I  God  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels.  The  question  now  is  :  Which  of  these  representations 
j  may  we  ascribe  to  Jesus  ?  The  question  is,  in  fact,  already  answered,  for  the  parables 
I  of  Luke  xvi.  and  others  give  a  representation  of  the  kingdom  which  cannot  have  been 
His,  masmuch  as  they  presuppose  conditions— such  as  the  evangelization  of  the 
heathen  world — which  are  posterior  to  the  time  of  Jesus.     Neither  can  the  parables 
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of  Matthew  xxv.,  nor  the  ideas  and  representations  contained  in  them,  be  laid  to  the 
account  of  Jesus.  There  remains  the  question  whether  in  the  so-called  jiarousia 
discourses  we  possess  the  ideas  of  Jesus  on  the  kingdom  of  God.  In  this  case  the 
period  to  which  these  parables  belong,  apart  from  all  other  considerations,  is  sufficient 
to  decide  the  question.  It  appears  to  me  that  those  discourses  cannot  be  older  than 
the  second  quarter  of  the  second  century.  In  these  fantastically  depicted  Messianic 
expectations  we  certainly  have  not  the  ideas  of  Jesus  on  the  kingdom  of  God. 

Do  we  possess  them,  then,  in  the  parables  of  Matthew  xiii.,  that  of  the  Tares  and 
"Wheat  excepted  ?  I  am  inclined  to  think  we  do  for  the  following  reasons  :  Matthew  xiii. 
belongs  to  the  so-called  "logia  of  the  Lord,"  of  which  Papias,  in  Eusebius,  makes 
mention — the  document  containing  the  discourses  of  Jesus  which  anterior  to  our  first 
Gospel  constituted  one  of  the  sources  from  which  our  Matthew  is  compiled.  It  is  thus  a 
fact  that  tradition  has  always  ascribed  the  parables  of  Matthew  xiii.  to  Jesus,  a  testi- 
mony which  does  not  apply  to  the  other  parables  and  discourses  referred  to,  none  of 
which  belong  to  the  "  logia."  But  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  comes  from  the  same 
source,  and  in  it  there  is  no  trace  of  national  particularism  or  of  sensual  eschatology. 
Now,  if  we  find  in  Matthew  xiii.  pictures  of  the  kingdom  of  God  in  which  we  recognize 
traces  of  the  kingdom  as  sketched  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  I  think  that  we  are 
right  in  associating  with  the  name  of  Jesus  the  expectation  of  the  kingdom  as  depicted 
in  this  chapter.  We  would  come  to  the  same  conclusion  if  we  compared  Matthew  xiii. 
with  Matthew  xviii.,  which  is  likewise  reckoned  as  belonging  to  the  "  logia." 

But  if  we  possess  in  Matthew  xiii.  the  ideas  of  Jesus  on  the  kingdom  of  God, 
then  I  venture  to  assert  that  Jesus  had  no  thought  of  a  Messiah.  What  would  the 
office  of  a  Messiah  be  in  a  kingdom  that  should  be  the  result  of  a  gradual  develop- 
ment, the  fruit  of  moral  and  religious  reformation  in  man  and  in  humanity  ?  I 
assiune  that  Jesus  cherished  Messianic  expectations  without  a  Messiah,  and  thus 
that  He  did  not  regard  Himself  as  such. 

Let  it  be  so,  some  may  say,  but  what  of  the  phrase  "  son  of  man"  that  was  so 
often  on  the  lips  of  Jesus  ?  May  it  not  be  that  He  thereby  indicates,  let  us  say,  a 
more  human  Messiah  than  that  of  the  Jewish  theocracy?  This  brings  us  to  the 
question.  What  does  the  expression  "  Son  of  man  "  signify  in  the  Synoptics  ?  The 
expression  occurs  in  them,  excluding  some  passages  that  are  certainly  spurious, 
sixty-nine  times ;  or,  if  the  parallel  passages  are  not  counted  twice,  thirty-eight 
times.  In  most  of  these  passages,  it  must  be  admitted,  that  the  expression  is  a 
Messianic  title  ;  but  it  is  tolerably  certain  that  the  expression  "  Son  of  man  "  as  a 
Messianic  title  was  not  current  in  the  time  of  Jesus,  but  first  came  into  use  at  a  later 
period  among  Jews  and  Christians.  That  being  so,  by  far  the  greatest  number  of 
the  passages  in  which  the  expression  occurs  cannot,  in  their  present  form  at  any 
rate,  be  attributed  to  Jesus. 

And  so  the  use  of  the  title  "  Son  of  man  "  cannot,  in  our  judgment,  prevent  us 
from  ascribing  to  Jesus  a  representation  of  the  kingdom  of  God  without  a  Messiah. 
As  regards  myself,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  answering  in  the  negative  the  main 
question,  Did  Jesus  look  upon  Himself  as  the  Messiah  ?  Whether  what  is  con- 
vincing to  myself  is  the  same  to  others  I  cannot  tell.  In  any  case,  I  trust  that  what 
I  have  advanced  is  sufficient  to  show  that  the  question  here  put  is  indeed  an  open 
question,  which  we  must  try  to  solve  if  we  would  comprehend  the  origin  of  Chris- 
tianity. 

Eegeneration  and  Baptism.  By  Kev.  J.  J.  Westerbeek  van  Eerten 
{Tijdschrift  voor  Gereformeerde  Theologie,  Jan.,  1893). — ^When  a  person  under- 
takes nowadays  to  speak  of  the  connection  between  Eegeneration  and  Baptism  he 
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enjoys  the  important  privilege  of  dealing  with  a  subject  that  is  of  actual  interest. 
jThe  days  have  passed  away  in  which  Baptism  was  looked  upon  as  a  dry  and 
wearisome  subject  of  discussion.  And  yet  the  time  is  not  so  very  remote  in  which 
it  was  no  uncommon  occurrence  for  preachers  to  devote  but  a  single  discourse  to 
;^uch  a  topic  as  the  Sacrament  of  Holy  Baptism.  Apparently  many  a  preacher  found 
-jhe  Sacrament  of  Baptism  embarrassing.  There  was  not  seldom  a  want  of  clear 
and  just  ideas  regarding  it ;  and  instead  of  seeking  for  these  in  the  writings  of  the 
fathers  who  flourished  in  the  palmy  days  of  the  Calvinistic  Churches,  preachers  confined 
itheir  utterances  to  mere  generalities.  But  happily  these  days  are  almost  over. 
IThe  interest  in  the  covenant  sealing  of  grace  is  again  awakened.  Now  that  the 
lines  have  been  once  more  pointed  out,  according  to  Calvinistic  principles,  and 
that  the  covenant  doctrine,  after  long  neglect,  is  again  looked  upon  as  a  precious 
possession,  a  listening  ear  is  to  be  found  for  the  truth  so  ably  and  clearly  confessed 
by  our  fathers.  True,  we  are  not  yet  where  we  ought  to  be.  The  covenant  doctrine 
still  meets  with  opposition  in  many  circles,  most  of  all  in  places  where  either 
Methodism  or  Mysticism  prevails.  But  still,  a  turning-point  has  been  reached. 
Many  are  beginning  to  admit  the  possibility  of  their  having  to  give  up  their  ovni 
[feelings  in  the  matter  of  the  significance  of  the  covenant,  and  of  exchanging  them 
ifor  what  is  taught  in  accordance  with  the  Word  of  God  by  Calvinists. 

Yet  not  long  ago  Dr.  Kuyper  called  to  mind  that  at  present  "  Baptism  is 
jgenerally  conceived  of  as  being  administered  in  hope  of  subsequent  regeneration, 
whereas  Calvinists  have  always  taught  that  baptism  should  be  administered  on 
Ithe  presumption  that  regeneration  has  preceded."^  That  this  peculiar  conception 
lias  prevailed  for  many  years,  and  is  even  yet  tolerated  by  many,  does  not  require 
uo  be  insisted  upon.  But  it  cannot  be  too  frequently  emphasized  that  the  sacrament 
'  s  hereby  slighted,  and  the  sealing  of  grace  is  wholly  misunderstood.  If  the  sacrament 
i  s  dissociated  from  grace ;  if  it  is  supposed  that  there  is  no  spiritual  life  present  in 
(the  person  baptized  ;  then  holy  baptism  is  degraded  to  a  human  institution,  to  which 
Ipower  and  lustre  and  significance  must  be  given  by  word  and  speech.  No ;  if  baptism 
is  to  be  understood  in  its  Calvinistic  sense,  then  the  confession  of  the  Calvinistic 
Churches  touching  this  point  must  not  be  weakened.  There  is  no  question  of 
paving  and  taking  here  ;  there  is  but  one  alternative.  Whoever  wishes  to  adhere 
to  the  Calvinistic  Confession  must  adopt  the  hypothesis  that  whosoever  is  baptized 
is  regenerated  ;  otherwise,  he  must  cease  to  sail  under  the  Calvinistic  flag.  There 
is  no  escape  from  this.  Suppose — what  naturally  cannot  happen — that,  in  the  case 
!  'f  a  child  presented  for  baptism,  it  could  be  made  out  that  it  was  not  regenerated, 
<ind  eo  ipso  did  not  belong  to  Christ,  then  the  ecclesiastical  authority  that  would 
nevertheless  permit  the  baptism  of  such  a  child  would  act  contrary  to  the  express 
teaching  of  the  Calvinistic  Churches. 

In  Article  xxxiv.  of  the  Belgic  Confession  we  read,  "Therefore,  He  (Christ) 
has  commanded  all  those  who  are  His  to  be  baptized."  It  is  thus  expressly  laid  down 
Ihere  that  only  what  belongs  to  the  Lord  may  be  furnished  with  His  mark  and  badge. 
!We  may  and  must  baptize,  but  always  in  the  supposition  that  those  whom  we 
baptize  are  entitled  to  bear  the  Lord's  ensign.  That  this  doctrine  was  confessed  by 
our  fathers  in  the  brightest  days  of  the  Calvinistic  Churches  has  of  late  been 
frequently  called  to  mind,  but  it  may  once  more  be  specifically  declared.  It  was,  in 
fact,  the  early  feeling  of  these  Churches,  and  is  found  to  have  been  expressly 
formulated  even  before  the  first  convention  was  held  at  Wezel  in  1568.  In  the 
Formulary  of  Holy  Baptism  of  the  year  1566,  which  was  used  by  the  Dutch  Church  at 

^  The  Preshjterian  and  Reformed  Review,  1891,  p»  388. 
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London,  expressions  occur  which  show  that  the  Calvinistic  Churches  at  that  time 
akeady  confessed  that  baptism  is  an  effectual  sealing  of  regeneration,  and  that  the 
child  presented  for  baptism  is  a  believing  seed,  which  therefore  must  be  baptized. 
That  the  phrase  "sanctified  in  Christ,"  touching  little  children,  in  the  baptismal 
formulary  of  the  Calvinistic  Churches,  must  also  be  conceived  of  in  this  sense, 
is  abundantly  clear  to  the  careful  reader  of  this  formulary.  How  can  the  Church 
join  with  sincerity  in  the  prayer  that  baptized  children  may  grow  and  increase 
in  Christ  if  they  are  not  believed  to  be  in  Him  ?  And  in  what  other  way  can  these 
little  children  be  regarded  as  being  in  Christ  except  that  they,  by  a  sincere  faith,  are 
ingrafted  into  Him  ?  And  that  ingrafting,  that  possession  of  the  power  of  faith,  what 
is  it  other  than  partaking  of  regeneration  ? 

That  the  Calvinistic  Churches  of  Holland  have  spoken  out  on  this  subject 
without  circumlocution  is  made  perfectly  clear  by  the  Canons  of  Dordt ;  and  other 
testimonies  to  the  same  effect  are  by  no  means  scarce.  Junius,  who  died  of  the 
plague  as  Professor  at  Leyden  in  1602,  is  a  prominent  witness  of  this.  He  lays  it  down 
that  the  receiving  of  Christ  in  the  sacrament  must  necessarily  be  preceded  by  faith. 
For,  says  he,  it  is  necessary  that  faith,  or  at  any  rate  the  seed  of  faith,  should 
precede,  since  what  is  not  of  faith  is  sin.  Yea,  so  necessary  is  faith  that  the  Sacra- 
ment without  faith  condemns,  just  as  the  Word  without  faith  kills.^  Walaeus,  a 
pupil  of  Junius,  also  a  Professor  at  Leyden,  and  one  of  the  translators  of  the  New 
Testament  into  Dutch,  authorized  by  the  Synod  of  Dordt,  expresses  himself  in 
similar  terms  touching  the  connection  between  regeneration  and  baptism. ^  It  is 
thus  indisputable  that  these  theologians  at  any  rate  did  not  hesitate  to  speak  with 
force  and  emphasis  on  this  matter :  an  excellent  proof  that  in  those  days  men  did 
not  grope  about  in  a  fog,  but,  taking  their  stand  firmly  on  the  ground  of  God's 
Word  and  the  covenant  doctrine,  clearly  expounded  the  connection  between  regenera- 
tion and  baptism. 
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APOLOGETICS;  or  Christianity  Defensively  Stated.  By  Alex.  B.Bruce,  D.D., 
Professor  of  Apologetics  and  New  Testament  Exegesis,  Free  Church  College, 
Glasgow.  International  Theological  Library  Series.  (Edinburgh  :  T.  &  T. 
Clark,  1892.) 
Whatever  comes  from  the  pen  of  Prof.  A.  B.  Bruce  is  nothing  if  not  fresh  and 
human.  Prof.  Bruce  has  a  dread  of  conventionalism  amounting  almost  to  a 
horror ;  a  distrust  of  dogma,  which  leads  him  to  give  it  a  wide  berth  in  his  expositions 
of  Christianity  ;  a  devotion  to  the  Divine  Man  of  Galilee  surpassing  that  of  most.  It 
hardly  needed  the  Preface  to  this  valuable  new  work,  accordingly,  to  assure  us  that 
its  apologetic  does  not  follow  the  old  traditional  lines.  It  might  safely  have  been 
predicted  that  its  defence  of  Christianity  would  proceed  on  a  fresh  and  original 
method,  would  bear  the  impress  of  its  author's  characteristic  way  of  looking  at 
Christian  facts,  and  would  be  in  living  touch  with  the  thought  and  needs  of  the  time. 
This  is  really  the  character  of  Prof.  Bruce's  new  volume.  It  is  a  book  pene- 
trated from  beginning  to  end  with  the  influence  of  the  modern  spirit.  It  is  the  work 
of  one  who  is  in   fullest   contact  with   all  the  currents   of  sceptical  opinion  and 

1  Theses  Theologicae,  xlix.  :  De  sacramentis  in  genere. 

2  Synopsis  purioris  theologiae.    Disputatio  xliv.,  desacramento  baptismi. 
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speculation  of  the  age,  and  has  deeply  felt  their  imx^ress  on  his  own  spirit ;  who  has 
personally  wrestled  with  the  doubts  which  he  describes,  and  has  found  the  stay 
of  his  faith  in  the  historic  Christ.  It  is  this  which  makes  it  so  peculiarly  timely 
and  valuable  as  a  contribution  to  the  literature  of  Apologetics.  One  may  desiderate, 
and  thmk  that  the  evidence  justifies,  a  firmer  tone  on  certain  subjects  than  Prof. 
Bruce,  from  his  apologetic  point  of  view,  has  seen  fit  to  adopt.  One  may  doubt  the 
wisdom  of  occasional  lines  of  argument.  But  there  can  be  no  question  of  the  fresh 
and  forceful  character  of  the  book  as  a  whole  ;  of  the  positive  character  of  most  of  its 
conclusions ;  and  of  its  utility  in  clearing  the  air  of  secondary  issues,  and  in  directing 
attention  to  the  points  of  really  vital  moment  in  the  present  condition  of  the  conflict 
with  unbelief. 

The  work  of  the  apologist  for  Christianity  at  the  present  time  is  a  difficult  and 
complex  one,  though  perhaps  not  more  so,  relatively,  than  at  some  previous  periods 
(see  Dr.  Bruce's  section  on  Celsus,  pp.  9-16).  Not  only  is  he  confronted  with  massive 
and  compact  systems,  professing  to  be  the  legitimate  outcome  of  modern  thought, 
which  involve  in  principle  the  subversion  of  the  Christian  claim ;  not  only  is  the 
atmosphere  charged  with  a  multitude  of  new  and  revolutionary  conceptions,  like  that 
of  evolution,  with  which  he  must  in  some  way  come  to  an  understanding  ;  but  within 
the  Church  itself  novel  theories  are  being  propounded,  and  opinion  is  in  a  state  of 
marked  transition  on  the  whole  manner  of  conceiving  of  the  Bible,  of  revelation,  of 
the  growth  of  Christian  doctrine,  of  the  relation  of  doctrine,  even  as  found  in  the 
Apostolic  Epistles,  to  the  primary  Christian  facts,  above  all,  on  the  mode  of  con- 
ceiving of  the  course  of  development  of  the  religion  and  literature  of  Israel. 
All  this  creates  new  problems  which  the  apologist  must  face,  and  on  which  it  is 
certain  beforehand  that  his  pronouncements  will  be  subjected  to  rigorous,  and  not 
always  friendly,  scrutiny.  Prof.  Bruce  shapes  his  apologetic  in  view  of  these 
various  needs.  His  first  book  (preceded  by  a  brief  historical  sketch,  and  by  some 
remarks  on  the  function  and  method  of  apologetics)  is  devoted  to  "  Theories  of  the 
Universe "  which  stand  in  antagonism  to  the  presuppositions  of  the  Christian 
view — Pantheism,  Materialism,  Deism,  Modern  Speculative  Theism,  Agnosticism. 
The  second  book  deals  with  "  The  Historical  Preparation  for  Christianity " — in 
other  words,  with  the  Old  Testament  religion  and  the  relation  of  apologetics  to 
recent  critical  theories.  The  third  book  is  an  apologetic  study  of  "The  Christian 
Origins."  The  work  is  written  in  clear,  admirable,  genial  English,  with  an  enviable 
fiowingness  and  purity  of  style.  It  is  impossible  here  to  go  into  detail  over  the 
wide  field  of  discussion  which  it  opens  up  ;  only  a  few  points  can  be  touched  on 
which  may  indicate  the  author's  general  position. 

The  first  book — that  which  deals  with  "  Theories  of  the  Universe  "  (pp.  47-163) — 
needs    little    comment.     The  criticism  of  the  opposing  theories  is  prefaced  by  two 
chapters  on  "  The  Christian  Facts  "  and  "  The  Christian  Theory  of  the  Universe," 
in  which  the  outlines  are  sketched  of  "  the  characteristic  ways  "  in  which  Christianity 
regards  "  God,  man,  and  the  world,  and  their  relations"  (p.  43).     This,  with  the  dis- 
cussion of  systems  which  follows,  is  a  highly  valuable  part  of  Prof.  Bruce's  work,  and 
will  be  felt  by  many  to  be  strengthening  and  suggestive.    However  it  may  be  with  the 
author  on  other  points,  his  tone  is  firm  enough  and  uncompromising  enough  in  dealing 
I  with  these  unchristian  theories.     On  the  whole.  Prof.  Bruce  does  not  think  highly 
I  of  the  theistic  "  proofs."  Flint  and  Martineau  "  have  at  least  tried  well,  whatever  may 
j  be  thought  of  their  success  "  (p.  154).     His  chief  reason  is  the  absence  of  agrecmen 
among  theists  themselves  as  to  the  value  of  the  various  proofs,  their  depreciation  of 
one  another's  arguments,  &c.     But  is  this  conclusive  ?     Does  not  precisely  the  same 
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thing  happen  in  apologetics  ?  How  many  of  Prof.  Bruce's  own  arguments  will 
command  unquestioning,  or  even  general  assent,  on  the  part  of  those  who  in  some 
form  profess  Christianity?  Another  point  on  which  we  cherish  grave  doubt  is 
whether  the  evolutionist  account  of  the  origin  and  primitive  condition  of  man  is  as 
compatible  with  the  Christian  doctrine  of  sin — accepting  his  own  admirable  sketch  of 
it — as  he  apparently  supposes  (pp.  61-63).  If  man  began  only  a  step  removed  from 
the  brutes,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  sin — if  sin  in  that  case  it  can  be  called — is 
anything  but  a  necessity  of  nature. 

The  second  book  of  Prof.  Bruce's  work  is  that  to  which  many  readers  at  the 
present  time  will  turn  with  peculiar  interest.  In  it  he  enters  with  great  fulness  into 
the  nature  and  development  of  the  Old  Testament  religion.  On  all  the  points 
involved  he  states  his  views  with  frank  and  fearless  honesty.  His  chapter  on  "  The 
Religion  of  the  Prophets  "  is  an  excellent  general  sketch  of  "  their  conception  of  God 
and  of  His  relations  to  the  world,  to  the  nations,  to  Israel,  and  to  man."  He  does 
full  justice  to  the  originality  and  grandeur  of  this  prophetic  conception. 

"It  is  admittedly  a  unique  phenomenon  in  the  religious  history  of  the  human  race, 
rising  above  all  other  ancient  thoughts  of  Deity  in  solitary  grandeur.  Whence  came  it,  how 
is  it  to  be  accounted  for  ?  This  is  a  question  not  easy  to  answer  on  naturalistic  principles. 
....  The  prophets  themselves  had  no  doubt  as  to  whence  their  knowledge  of  God  came.  It 
was,  they  felt,  a  revelation  from  heaven"  (pp.  190,  191). 

From  this  point  Prof.  Bruce  goes  on  to  discuss  "The  Prophetic  Idea  of  Israel's 
Vocation  and  History,"  "  Mosaism,"  "Prophetism"  (now  as  a  stage  in  the  progress 
of  revelation),  "  Prophetic  Optimism,"  "Judaism,"  "The  Night  of  Legalism,"  "  The 
Old  Testament  Literature,"  and  "  The  Defects  of  the  Old  Testament  Religion." 
Here,  also,  only  a  point  or  two  can  be  referred  to.  Prof.  Bruce  has  naturally 
a  good  deal  to  say  on  the  relation  of  apologetics  to  the  results  of  recent  criticism. 
On  this  subject,  while  arguing  that  "  the  apologist  must  necessarily  be  that  of  one 
who  refuses  to  be  deeply  committed  on  critical  questions  "  (pp.  172,  173),  he  allows 
his  own  position  on  the  main  issues  to  be  seen  with  tolerable  clearness.  Thus,  on 
the  one  side,  he  distinctly  severs  himself  from  the  naturalistic  school  in  recognizing 
the  Divine  election  of  Israel,  and  in  tracing  back  the  monotheism  of  the  prophetic 
teaching  to  Moses. 

"  It  is  a  violation  of  all  historical  probability  to  minimize  the  significance  of  Mosaism  in 
deference  to  a  naturalistic  theory  of  evolution,  which  demands  that  the  early  stage  in  a 
religious  development  shall  be  sufficiently  rudimentary  to  allow  the  whole  subsequent  course 
of  things  to  present  the  appearance  of  a  steady,  onward  progress  "  (p.  209). 

He  specially  vindicates  the  decalogue  for  Moses  as  the  "  grand,  outstanding,  im- 
perishable monument "  of  the  man  and  his  prophetic  work  (p.  209).  On  the  other 
side,  he  seems  to  regard  it  as  settled  that  the  Levitical  law  did  not  originate  with 
Moses,  but  was  a  post-exilian  product.  "  The  last  eight  chapters  of  Ezekiel's  book 
of  prophecy  appear  to  be  the  first  sketch  of  a  Levitical  system  "  (p.  264).  One  can- 
not but  suspect  that  Prof.  Bruce's  mind  is  not  quite  free  from  bias  on  this  subject — 
so  strong  is  his  dislike  of  ritual,  and  so  great  his  desire  to  show  that  Moses,  as 
"  prophet,"  could  not  have  had  anything  to  do  with  matters  of  this  kind  (pp.  218-20). 
One  great  objection  to  the  modern  view  of  the  Old  Testament  is  the  difficulty  felt 
in  working  it  out  without  involving  oneself  in  the  hypothesis  of  pious  fraud.  It 
cannot  be  said — at  least  we  do  not  feel — that  Prof.  Bruce's  remarks  on  this  head 
are  altogether  satisfactory. 

"It  is  arguing  in  the  same  spirit,"  he  says,  "to  say  that  God  could  not  inspire,  or 
employ  as  His  agents,  men  capable  of  what  we  might  now  feel  tempted  to  call  a  piafraus.     It 
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is  a  sample  of  the  mischievous  apriorism  which  it  is  so  difficult  to  get  rid  of  in  connection  with 

tills  class  of  questions God  may    inspire    men    who    commit  what    we  deem 

literary  sins,  say  we,  for  books  of  the  Bible  in  which  these  so-called  literary  sins  are 
committed  bear  all  the  marks  of  inspiration — the  divine  in  us  bearing  witness  to  the  divine  in 
them  "  (p.  310). 

We  agree  much  more  cordially  with  a  remark  of  Prof.  Bruce's  on  a  previous 

pai?e  :— 

' '  Nothing  is  more  remarkable  in  the  prophetic  character  than  an  exquisite  sensitiveness 
to  everything  savouring  of  insincerity.  It  revealed  itself  in  the  abhorrence,  justly  commented 
on,  of  all  religion  divorced  from  right  conduct.  It  showed  itself  equally  in  a  careful  avoidance 
of  whatever  approached  untruthfulness  in  religious  language,"  &c.  (p.  236). 

The  difficulties  created  by  recent  criticism  are  acknowledged,  and  time  and 
patience  are  needed  to  clear  them  up ;  but  the  improbabilities  are  far  from  being  all 
on  one  side,  and  many  who  cannot  rid  themselves  of  the  impression  that  this  favourite 
theory  of  the  post-exilian  origin  of  the  law,  and  of  so  much  else  in  the  Old  Testament, 
is  an  elaborate  attempt  to  make  things  stand  on  their  heads,  will  not  feel  that  in 
tlie  line  he  has  adopted  on  these  topics  Prof.  Bruce's  apologetic  is  at  its  strongest  or 
best.  He  himself,  however,  speaks  most  hopefully  of  the  gain  likely  to  accrue 
e\  en  to  "  the  unlearned  "  man  from  the  critical  treatment  of  the  Bible. 

' '  The  plain  man  can  get  some  good  from  the  Bible,  enough  to  save  his  soul,  without  the 

aid  of  the  critics  ;  but  not  all  the  good  that  is  possible It  is  now  the  turn  of  the  critics 

to  do  their  best  for  the  people.     This  is  the  task  of  the  future  "  (p.  308). 

We  doubt  if  the  plain  man  will  appreciate  the  advantage. 

The  result  of  prophetism  was  to  give  birth  to  three  ideals — "  A  right  Eoyal  Man, 
I  idngdom  of  the  good  with  God's  law  written  on  their  heart,  and  a  suffering  Servant 
of  God,  making  Himself  King  of  that  kingdom  by  His  spiritual  insight  and  self- 
sacrifice  "  (p.  358) ;  and  it  is  now  shown  in  the  third  book  how,  after  the  obscuration 
of  these  ideals  in  "  The  Night  of  Legalism,"  they  were  historically  fulfilled  in  Jesus 
Christ.  Here  we  reach  ground  on  which  Prof.  Bruce  is  thoroughly  at  home,  and 
never  fails  to  interest  and  charm.     First  we  have  a  chapter  on  "  Jesus,"  for — 

"If  Jesus  was  the  Christ,  Christ  was  also  Jesus,  a  man  who  lived  in  Palestine  at  a  certain 
date,  of  very  imique  moral  and  religious  character,  and  very  welcome  for  His  own  sake,  apart 
altogether  from  His  relation  to  the  previous  history  of  the  world  in  general,  or  of  Israel  in 
iparticular  "  (p.  337). 

iThen  follows  the  consideration  of  Jesus  as  Christ,  Jesus  as  Founder  of  the  Kingdom 
of  God,  Jesus  Eisen,  and  Jesus  as  Lord.  The  chapter  on  "Jesus  Eisen  "  is  a  careful 
and  successful  examination  of  the  various  theories  of  Christ's  Eesurrection,  with  the 
aim  of  establishing  the  reality  of  the  physical  resurrection.  We  may  quote  the 
remark  on  Keim's  "  telegram  theory  "  : — 

"  Christ  sends  a  series  of  telegrams  from  heaven  to  let  His  disciples  know  that  all  is  well. 
fkit  what  does  the  telegi-am  say  in  every  case  ?  Not  merely  my  Spirit  lives  with  God  and 
ares  for  you  ;  but,  My  body  is  risen  from  the  grave.     That  was  the  meaning  they  put  on  the 

telegrams,  and  could  not  help  putting If  the  resurrection  be  an  unreality,  if  the 

oody  that  was  nailed  to  the  tree  never  came  forth  from  the  tomb,  why  send  messages  that 
■vere  certain  to  produce  an  opposite  impression?  Why  induce  the  Apostles,  and  through 
liem  the  whole  Christian  Church,  to  believe  a  lie  ?  "  (p.  393). 

The  subsequent  chapter  on  "  Paul,"  gives  just  prominence  to  the  supernatural 
actor  in  Paul's  conversion,  while  endeavouring,  and  rightly,  to  trace  a  psychological 
reparation  for  the  great  change  in  the  Apostle's  earlier  experience.  "  All  attempts 
it  explaining  Paul's  conversion  without  recognizing  the  hand  of  God  in  it  must  be 

s  2 
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futile  "  (p.  413).     The  treatment  of  "  Primitive  Christianity  "  opposes  Baur  and  Weiss, 
and  goes  largely  on  the  lines  of  the  mediating  view  of  Weiszsacker. 

An  interesting  question  which  underlies  the  whole  book,  but  which  comes 
necessarily  more  into  prominence  in  the  later  sections,  is.  What  is  the  Christianity 
which  it  is  proposed  to  defend  ?  There  is  peculiar  danger  of  doing  Prof.  Bruce 
injustice  here,  for  we  are  not  sure  that  in  some  respects  he  does  not  do  injustice  to 
himself.  As  sources  for  our  knowledge  of  Christ  and  Christianity,  he  lays  the  prin- 
cipal, almost  the  exclusive,  stress  on  the  Synoptic  Gospels.  He  defends,  indeed,  the 
genuineness  (or  possible  genuineness)  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  but  gives  it  a  quite 
secondary  place  in  comparison  with  the  others.  Christianity,  then,  for  Prof.  Bruce  is, 
in  the  first  instance,  the  Christianity  involved  in  the  sayings  and  doings  of  Christ  in 
the  Synoptic  Gospels — particularly  Christ's  revelation  of  the  Divine  Fatherhood,  of 
the  sonship  of  men,  and  of  God's  grace  to  the  sinfpl.  That  this  is  the  basis  of  the 
whole  may  freely  be  admitted,  but  there  are  not  wanting  expressions  as  if  Prof.  Bruce 
would  fain  have  the  Church  stop  there,  and  were  disposed  to  treat  the  further 
doctrinal  determinations  of  the  New  Testament  as  mere  theological  developments  of 
the  first  generation  of  believers — the  result  of  subjective  reflection  on  their  part,  to 
which  we  cannot  ascribe  normative  value  for  the  Church  of  to-day.  A  more  careful 
examination  of  Prof.  Bruce's  statements  will  show  that  this  is  scarcely  his  meaning. 
Besides  Christ's  saj^ings  and  doings  in  His  earthly  ministry  we  have,  by  Prof.  Bruce's 
own  acknowledgment,  as  facts  to  be  taken  account  of  in  Christianity,  His  death, 
resurrection,  and  exaltation  to  Divine  Lordship,  with  all  the  light  which  these  events 
throw  back  on  His  earthly  course,  and  on  His  sayings  as  to  the  redemptive  virtue  of 
His  death,  and  its  connection  with  the  forgiveness  of  sins  (p.  382).  In  a  wider  regard 
we  have  seen  Prof.  Bruce  recognizing  that  Christianity  involves  even  "  a  theory  of 
the  universe."  It  is  on  the  total  of  these  facts  that  the  Apostolic  Gospel  is 
based,  and  it  is  a  question  which  the  Church  will  soon  have  to  face  more  earnestly 
than  it  has  yet  done,  whether  that  Gospel  is  to  be  treated  as  only  human  deduction 
from  these  facts,  or  whether,  as  the  Apostles  themselves  affirmed,  it  was  the 
product  of  the  Spirit  of  revelation,  infallibly  guiding  them  into  the  understanding 
of  their  meaning.  If  revelation  is  to  be  admitted  in  the  prophets,  why  should 
it  not  be  acknowledged  in  the  Apostles  ?  In  any  case  the  question  has  to 
be  answered.  Is  the  Apostolic  doctrine  of  Christ's  person  and  work  true?  For 
if  it  is,  we  plainly  cannot  now  decline  to  take  account  of  it  in  reading  the 
records  of  Christ's  human  life  in  the  Gospels.  This  is  where  we  do  not  see  how  Prof. 
Bruce's  theory  can  be  carried  out,  that  the  believer  ought  to  begin  with  the  human 
side  of  Christ's  character  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  ignoring  the  teaching  of  the 
Epistles,  and  only  gradually  rise  to  the  recognition  of  Christ's  Divinity  and  atoning 
work  as  spiritual  insight  develops  (pp.  337-42).  We  cannot  retrace  the  steps  of  the 
first  disciples  as  if  we  were  exactly  in  the  same  position  as  they — as  if  nothing  had 
happened  in  the  interval.  Christ  has  now  not  only  lived,  but  has  died,  has  risen 
again,  has  been  exalted,  has  poured  out  His  Spirit,  has  reigned  for  1,800  years.  Can  all 
this  be  treated — even  in  the  most  elementary  teaching  about  Christ — as  non-existent? 
Is  it  not  part  of  the  Gospel  regarding  Him — truth  we  are  hound,  to  teach  if  we  would 
guide  men  into  the  right  understanding  of  His  nature  and  claims  ?  Prof.  Bruce  is 
unquestionably  right — and  it  is  his  great  merit  to  insist  upon  it — in  saying  that  it  is 
only  through  the  historic  manifestation  of  Christ  that  we  can  put  real  meaning  into 
these  terms  about  His  Divinit}-  and  Messiahship.  He  does  invaluable  service  in 
recalling  the  Church  from  dogmas  to  the  living  image  of  the  Lord  in  the  Gospels. 
But  we  shall  not  understand  Christ  better  by  separating  the  end  from  the  beginning, 
and  refusing  the  light  which  the  one  casts  on  the  meaning  of  the  other. 
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Let  us  take  for  a  moment  the  great  miracle  of  the  Besurrection,  which  Prof. 
Bruce  in  his  chapter  on  the  subject  has  so  ably  vindicated.  It  is  a  first  principle 
with  Prof.  Bruce — one  again  in  which  he  is  unquestionably  right — that  miracles  are 
not  to  be  viewed  as  mere  external  appendages  to  Christianity,  but  are  to  be  regarded 
as  integral  and  constitutive  parts  of  it.  This  applies  to  the  miracles  of  healing ;  but 
it  applies,  surely,  not  less,  but  more,  to  the  great  physical  miracle  of  the  Resurrection, 
Our  view  of  Christianity,  therefore,  even  on  the  basis  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  must 
be  one  which  takes  in  the  Resurrection  of  Christ  as  a  constitutive  part  of  it.  This 
already  carries  us  beyond  the  Galilean  ministry,  and  leads  us  to  some  such  conception 
as  that  of  the  Pauline  Gospel.  Prof.  Bruce  fully  acknowledges  this  (Bk.  iii.  chap.  v.). 
What  is  not  obvious  is,  how,  distinctly  recognizing  it,  he  should  yet  think  it  possible 
or  desirable  to  limit  the  initial  knowledge  of  the  believer  to  the  period  when  as  yet 
the  Saviour's  claims  were  not  fully  manifest. 

There  are  a  multitude  of  points  of  instruction  and  interest  in  this  volume  which 
the  sympathetic  reader  cannot  fail  to  profit  by.  The  concluding  chapter  on  "  The 
Light  of  the  World  "  sums  up  the  results  in  a  strain  of  noble  faith. 

**  In  the  foregoing  pages  the  authority  of  Christ  has  been  exalted  above  that  of  all  other 

claimants His  teaching  sums  up  and  crowns  the  best  thought  of  the  wise  in  all  ages 

and  lands.     It  is  throughout  in  affinity  with  reason.     The  just,  wholesome  authority  of  the 

j  Church  depends  on  the  measure  in  which  Christ's  Spirit  dwells  with  her.     *  The  testimony  of 

I  Jesus  is  the  spirit  of  prophecy. '    Therefore,  Christianity  is  the  absolute  religion.     It  is  indeed 

God's  final  word  to  men.     On  the  simple  principle  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  it  is  destined 

to  perpetuity  and  to  ultimate  universality  "  (p.  514). 

J.  Ore,  D.D. 

WORDS   OF    COUNSEL    TO    ENGLISH  CHURCHMEN   ABROAD.     Sermons 
I  by  the   Right    Rev.   C.  W.   Sandford,   D.D.,   Bishop   of  Gibraltar.     London: 

I  Macmillan.     1892. 

j  The  title  of  this  volume  is  only  partly  accurate.     Some  of  the  sermons  which  it 

!  contains  were  preached  in  England ;  and  not  a  few  of  those  which  were  preached  out 

of  England  contain  nothing  that  can  be  considered  "  counsel  to  English  Churchmen 

abroad  "  in  any  special  way.     They  might  equally  well  have  been  addressed  to  any 

ordinary  congregation  at  home.     Not  until  p.  44  is  reached,  that  is  near  the  end  of 

;  the  fourth  sermon,  does  one  find  anything  which  can  be  regarded  as  intended  for 

i  those  who  "  are  travelling  or  sojourning  in  foreign  countries."     Among  these  general 

sermons,  which  might  have  been  preached  anywhere,  one  of  the  best  is  the  second, 

"  On  the  Church's  Catholicity,"  which  was  written  for  the  Dedication  of  the  American 

Church  of  St.  Paul  in  Rome,  March  27th,  1876.     Along  with  this  should  be  read  the 

discourse  on  "  Why  am  I  a  Churchman  ?  "  preached  at  Cannes,  February  29th,  1889. 

They  are  firm,  clear,  and  sensible.     Less  satisfactory,  from  a  practical  point  of  view, 

1  is  one  on  "  Comprehension  without  Compromise,"  for  it  not  only  sets  forth  an  ideal 

I  of  Christian  unity  which  is  avowedly  unattainable,  but  seems  to  disparage,  if  not 

{  condemn,  the  only  conditions  on  which  comprehension  is  possible,  viz.,  the  recognition 

of  the  fact  that  on  some  highly  important  subjects  certainty  is  unattainable  ;  and 

I  that,  therefore,  people  "  cannot  be  expected  to  take  the  same  view  of  the  truth,"  but 

"  must  agree  to  treat  the  expression  of  [their  differences]  with  mutual  forbearance  " 

(p.  61).     In  the  excellent  advice  which  follows  as  to  getting  rid  of  bitter  party  spirit, 

he  illustrates  from   the  three  main  parties  in  the  Church  of  England  the  familiar 

truth,  that  schools  of  thought  are  commonly  right  in  what  they  affirm,  wrong  in  what 

they  deny;  or,  as  the  Bishop  phrases  it,  each  of  them  errs,  "not  so  much  in  its 

positive,  as  in  its  negative  and  controversial  side  "  (p.  53).     Generally  we  find  that  it 
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is  precisely  this  negative  and  controversial  side  about  which  argumentative  Christians 
care  most.  Instead  of  making  the  very  most  of  the  nine  tenths  about  which  we  agree 
with  others,  and  the  least  that  we  conscientiously  can  of  the  one  tenth  about  which 
we  differ,  we  emphasize  and  exaggerate  the  one  tenth,  and  all  but  ignore  the  nine. 

More  generally  acceptable  will  be  a  very  useful  sermon  on  "  Sobriety  and 
Quietness — our  Church's  Chosen  Way,"  but  it  contains  one  rather  questionable  piece 
of  advice.  "  Whenever  the  emotions  are  greatly  stirred,  be  very  careful  to  act  upon 
the  impression,  and  to  act  at  once."  If  this  means  no  more  than  that  emotion  in 
religion  must  not  be  used  as  a  spiritual  luxury  to  be  indulged  in  at  pleasure,  without 
leading  to  action,  the  advice  is  sound  enough.  But  it  might  easily  be  taken  to  mean 
that  impulses  which  come  to  us  in  times  of  strong  religious  excitement  are  always  to 
be  followed  without  calm  deliberation  afterwards.  In  this  way  people  might  easily 
be  led  to  undertake,  and  even  to  vow,  what  was  far  beyond  their  moral  or  physical 
strength,  such  as  a  life  of  celibacy,  the  surrender  of  all  earthly  goods,  work  in  a 
difficult  mission-field,  and  the  like.  And  there  is  little  doubt  that  some  of  the  many 
who  have  made  shipwreck  of  their  lives  through  overtaxing  their  powers  have  been 
led  to  do  this  by  acting  at  once  upon  impressions  received  when  the  emotions  were 
greatly  stirred. 

One  other  small  criticism  may  be  allowed.  The  text  for  the  sermon  on  "Living 
by  Rule  "  (Eph.  v.  15)  might  either  have  been  left  as  it  stands  at  the  head  of  the 
discourse,  or  else  have  been  corrected  more  thoroughly.  "  See  then  that  ye  walk 
circumspectly  "  (as  in  the  Authorized  Version)  is  the  heading.  And  the  Bishop  leads 
off  by  saying  that  the  original  should  be  rendered,  "  See  that  ye  walk  strictly,  exactly, 
precisely."  But,  first  of  all,  we  must  get  the  original  in  its  correct  form,  as  near  as 
may  be ;  and  we  shall  then  have  to  transfer  the  adverb  to  the  other  verb,  "  Look 
therefore  carefully  how  ye  walk."  This  is  not  quite  so  apt  a  text  for  a  discourse  on 
living  by  rule,  for  it  does  not  so  much  mean  "  See  that  ye  walk  according  to  a  well- 
chosen  method  of  life,"  as  "  Beware  of  the  perils  which  surround  you."  Nevertheless, 
the  sermon  on  the  value  of  rules  of  conduct  is  a  valuable  one,  whatever  view  one 
may  take  of  the  text. 

Near  the  centre  of  the  volume  are  a  pair  of  sermons  which  are  the  complement 
one  of  another,  and  might  well  have  been  placed  side  by  side.  One  on  "  The 
Spirituality  of  Worship  "  (pp.  101-108)  is  based  on  John  iv.  24,  and  was  appropriately 
preached  at  Nablus,  the  modern  Shechem.  The  other  on  "  The  Presence  of  God  in 
Holy  Places  "  (pp.  134-141)  was  written  for  the  Dedication  of  the  Royal  Memorial 
Church  at  Cannes,  built  in  memory  of  Prince  Leopold.  The  one  shows  in  what 
sense  it  is  true  to  say  that  all  places  are  equally  holy  ;  while  the  other  shows  in  what 
sense  this  is  not  true,  and  how  natural  and  salutary  it  is  to  regard  some  places  as 
more  sacred  than  others. 

But  our  space  is  exhausted ;  and,  in  conclusion,  the  volume,  as  a  whole,  is 
heartily  commended  to  English  Churchmen,  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

A.  Plummer. 

THE  CHURCH  IN  RELATION  TO  SCEPTICS:  A  Conversational  Guide  to 
Evidential  Work.  By  the  Rev.  A.  J.  Harrison,  B.D.  London:  Longmans, 
Green  &  Co.  1892. 
The  volume  is  supplementary  to  the  author's  former  one,  Problems  of  Christianity 
and  Scepticism,  which  it  closely  resembles  in  purpose,  contents,  and  style.  The 
principal  change  is  the  adoption  of  the  form  of  dialogue,  which  is  skilfully  managed. 
Like  the   former  volume,  the  present  one  has  a  note  of  very  distinct  originality. 
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There  is,  perhaps,  no  field  in  which  original  works  are  comparatively  so  few  and 
non-original  so  abundant  as  apologetics.  One  is  tired  of  weak  reproductions  of 
mighty  arguments.  To  know  the  few  masterpieces  is  to  know  all  that  is  necessary. 
The  author  of  the  present  volume,  who  has  worked  many  years  as  lecturer  on 
Christian  Evidences  ("  Evidential  Missioner  of  the  Church  Parochial  Mission  Society, 
and  Lecturer  of  the  Christian  Evidence  Society"),  and  has  come  into  contact  with 
sceptics  and  scepticism  of  every  kind,  gives  from  the  stores  of  his  own  experience 
abundant  information  about  the  chief  objections  to  Christianity  and  the  best  ways  of 
dealing  with  them.  His  book  is  full  of  first-hand  knowledge.  The  necessarily 
miscellaneous  topics  are  classified  in  four  books  of  five  chapters  each,  with  two 
chapters  of  *'  personal  experience."  The  latter  element,  however,  pervades  the 
entire  work.  The  two  works  together  throw  a  flood  of  light  on  a  most  interesting 
and  yet  practically  unknown  world — the  unbelief  of  this  country.  It  is  evident  that 
professed  unbelief  is  much  more  superficial  than  is  often  thought.  Sceptics  are  not 
always  what  they  seem.  TertuUian's  saying  about  the  soul  being  naturally  Christian 
is  true  still.  A  few  opinions  in  the  volume  surprise  us.  In  more  than  one  place  the 
author  expresses  qualified  approval  of  the  annihilation  theory.  Again,  "There  is 
great  need  of  an  absolutely  honest  HandhooJc  of  Christian  Evidence,  written  by  a 
man  who  perfectly  understands  the  laws  of  evidence,  and  is  prepared  to  face 
fearlessly  whatever  results  the  impartial  application  of  the  scientific  method,  so  far  as 
it  really  applies,  may  produce."  It  also  seems  needless  for  the  author  to  limit  his 
audience  as  exclusively  as  he  does  to  the  ministers  of  his  own  communion.  Others 
will  benefit  by  his  frank,  honest,  impartial  arguments.  J.  S.  Banks. 

THE  DISTINCTIVE  MESSAGES   OF  THE   OLD   KELIGIONS.      By  the  Kev. 
George  Matheson,  D.D.      William  Blackwood  &  Sons,  Edinburgh  and  London. 

From  Dr.  Matheson  we  always  get  something  bright,  stimulating,  and  suggestive. 
On  every  subject  he  takes  up  he  has  always  something  fresh  to  say,  and  he  says  it  in 
a  most  pleasant  and  instructive  way.  We  may  not  always  agree  with  his  conclusions, 
but  whether  we  do  or  not,  we  feel  that  we  have  benefited  greatly  by  his  genial 
companionship,  and  have  been  stimulated  by  the  bracing  and  generous  atmosphere 
of  his  thought  and  life.  He  has  discoursed  on  many  subjects,  and  his  discourse  is 
always  worth  listening  to.  His  present  aim  is  to  tell  us  what  message  the  old 
religions  have  for  us.  What  may  we  learn  from  the  religions  of  China,  India, 
i'ersia,  Greece,  and  Eome  ?  What  message  from  the  Teuton,  from  Egypt,  from 
Judaea  ?  And  what  relation  is  there  between  Christianity  and  the  messages  of  the 
past  ?     We  shall  permit  himself  to  state  his  aim  : — 

"By  the  distinctive  message  of  a  religion,  I  mean  not  an  enumeration  of  its  various 
points,  but  a  selection  of  the  one  point  in  which  it  differs  from  all  others.  My  design  is  there- 
fore more  limited  than  that  of  some  volumes  of  equal  size.  I  do  not  seek  the  permanent 
elements  in  religion  with  the  Bishop  of  Ripon,  nor  the  unconscious  Christianity  of  Paganism 
with  F.  D.  Maurice,  nor  the  moral  ideal  of  the  Nations  with  Miss  Julia  Wedgwood.  I  seek 
only  to  emphasize  the  dividing  lines  which  constitute  the  boundary  between  each  religion  and 
all  beside.  In  the  concluding  chapter  I  have  tried  to  reunite  these  lines  by  finding  a  place 
for  each  in  some  part  of  the  Christian  Message  "  (Preface,  p.  vi. ). 

The  task  is  an  important  one.  Before  we  ask  how  far  Dr.  Matheson  has  suc- 
ceeded, we  shaU  look  at  the  Introduction  to  his  book.  Here  he  deals  with  the 
important  question  of  the  origin  and  nature  of  religion. 

We  have  read  his  Introduction  with  great  care,  and  have  gone  back  to  its  more 
important  points  more  than  once,  and  we  have  not  been  persuaded  by  him.      In 
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truth,  there  is  nothing  so  unsatisfactory  in  literature,  or  science,  or  philosophy  as 
speculations  regarding  the  mental  state  of  the  primitive  man.  Mr.  Spencer  frankly 
tells  us  that  neither  by  induction  nor  by  deduction  can  we  hope  to  obtain  any  insight 
into  the  state  of  the  primitive  man,  and  he  falls  back  on  the  theory  of  evolution. 
Dr.  Tylor  has  also  his  presuppositions,  and  others  eke  out  our  scanty  knowledge  of 
facts  by  a  good  deal  of  theory.  Nor  is  Dr.  Matheson  any  exception  to  the  rule. 
His  primitive  man  is  as  wonderful  as  the  primitive  man  of  Mr.  Spencer.  A  primitive 
man  can,  according  to  Dr.  Matheson,  act  in  the  following  way  : — 

'  *  "When  the  primitive  man  looks  within  himself,  he  becomes  conscious  of  something  of 
which  he  is  not  conscious  when  he  looks  at  something  outside  of  him  :  he  becomes  aware  of  a 
limit  to  existence.  In  casting  back  his  individual  memory  he  is  almost  immediately  arrested 
by  a  blank.  He  can  retrace  his  steps  some  forty,  fifty,  or  sixty  years,  and  then  he  is  stopped 
by  a  stone  wall.  There  is  a  point  beyond  which  he  cannot  go,  and  at  the  back  of  which  there 
is  oblivion  "  (p.  4). 

It  is  in  this  fact  that  Dr.  Matheson  finds  that  the  primitive  man  first  reaches  the 
conception  of  a  beginning,  and  "  awakens  for  the  first  time  to  the  conception  of  a 
cause  in  the  universe."  Let  us  see  what,  according  to  Dr.  Matheson,  the  primitive 
man  can  do  and  cannot  do.  He  is  aware  of  a  within  and  a  without.  He  can  look 
within  himself,  and  can  look  without  himself,  and  compare  his  consciousness  of 
what  is  within  with  his  consciousness  of  what  is  without.  He  can  remember  what 
has  happened  for  forty  years  back,  and  can  reflect  that  there  was  a  time  when  he 
was  not,  and  that  "  the  existence  of  which  he  is  now  conscious  has  a  distinct 
origin."  All  this  implies  a  very  complex  and  a  very  advanced  consciousness,  and 
it  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  being  gaining  his  first  experience  "  of  a  limit  to  existence  " 
in  this  fashion.  Has  he  not  a  limit  to  existence  in  the  very  fact  that  for  him  there 
is  a  distinction  between  "  within  and  without  "  ?  Is  it  necessary  for  him  to  reflect 
on  himself,  on  his  origin,  to  carry  back  his  thoughts  in  memory  for  fifty  years  in 
order  to  find  a  limit  to  existence?  Is  not  the  limit  already  given  in  the  rudi- 
mentary fact  of  experience.  Dr.  Matheson  seems  to  have  invented  a  complex  process 
in  order  to  explain  a  fact  of  experience,  a  process  which  seems  to  assume  the  fact  in 
order  to  make  it  possible. 

Nor  does  the  explanation  which  Dr.  Matheson  gives  of  the  fact  that  men  worship 
inanimate  objects  seem  satisfactory.  He  assumes  that  man's  earliest  worship  is  that 
of  inanimate  objects.  This  is  doubtful,  at  all  events  it  is  not  proven.  Apart  from 
that,  is  Dr.  Matheson' s  explanation  sufficient  ? 

"  Remember  the  conclusion  which  he  (the  primitive  man)  has  reached  with  reference  to 
his  own  spiritual  nature.  He  has  found  it  to  be  a  poor,  perishable  thing,  a  thing  which 
yesterday  had  no  existence,  and  which  is  dependent  for  its  present  life  upon  the  agency  of  some 
other  power.     He  comes  to  the  sight  of  nature  with  a  prejudice  against  himself." 

Wonderful  1  This  primitive  being  has  been  able  to  reflect  on  his  own  experience  so 
deeply  as  to  have  a  prejudice  against  himself,  and  this  has  been  accomplished  before 
he  has  a  "  sight  of  nature."  He  being  himself  a  poor,  perishable  thing,  finds  in  a 
stone  something  which  "exhibits  no  fluctuation,  and  is  subject  to  no  structural 
change."  And  he  falls  down  and  worships  it.  We  might  ask  Dr.  Matheson  how  the 
primitive  man  came  to  have  the  notion  of  change,  or  of  permanence  ?  Can  he  have 
the  one  without  the  other  ?  Does  not  the  explanation  assume  all  that  it  professes  to 
explain  ?  For  before  the  primitive  man  can  attribute  permanence  to  the  stone,  or 
perishableness  to  himself,  he  must  have  already  reached  somehow  the  notion  of 
permanence  ;  and  this  is  the  matter  to  be  explained. 

It  is  curious  that  Dr.  Matheson  has  not  seen  this,  for  the  next  stage  of  his 
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argument  brings  it  to  the  point.  "  If  we  find,"  he  says,  "  the  first  generation 
worshipping  the  piece  of  wood  or  stone,  we  find  the  second  worshipping  the  spirit  of 
their  ancestors."  He  sums  up  a  somewhat  intricate  argument  as  follows  :  "  The 
test  of  immortality  shall  be  no  longer  the  power  of  an  object  to  remain  unchanged  ; 
it  will  be  the  power  of  an  object  to  abide  in  the  presence  of  changes ;  and  his  own 
individual  life,  which  first  manifested  that  power,  shall  receive  his  first  association 
with  the  thought  of  everlasting  being."  He  assures  us  that  "when  the  primitive 
man  has  reached  this  stage  he  is  no  longer  primitive,"  and  we  quite  believe  him. 
But  at  this  stage  he  is  quite  as  primitive  as  the  man  who  comes  "to  the  sight  of 
nature  with  a  prejudice  against  himself,"  or  he  who  finds  by  reflecting  on  the  memory 
of  the  past  a  "  limit  to  existence."  It  is  quite  as  easy  and  as  reasonable  to  put  one 
of  these  in  the  first  place  as  the  other,  and  the  lesson  is  that  we  shall  make  no 
progress  in  the  study  of  religion  by  drawing  fancy  pictures  of  the  primitive  man. 
Elsewhere  in  this  volume  Dr.  Matheson  says  :  "  In  the  absence  of  historical  annals, 
we  are  driven  within  ourselves  to  contemplate  the  order  of  human  thought."  In  the 
absence  of  evidence  regarding  the  prunitive  man.  Dr.  Matheson  has  been  driven 
within  himself  to  find  out  what  the  primitive  man  was,  and  the  order  of  his  develop- 
ment. It  is  interesting  to  watch  the  process  and  to  mark  the  result.  For  here  is  a 
singularly  fruitful  and  suggestive  mind  at  work,  to  which  fancies,  imaginations,  and 
thoughts  come  in  crowds ;  a  mind  which  can  weave  them  into  a  gorgeous  web  which 
fascinates  us  with  its  artistic  beauty.  Alas !  however,  that  the  primitive  man  thus 
depicted  is  a  psychological  impossibility.  Would  that  Dr.  Matheson  had  criticized 
his  own  fancies. 

He  passes  on  to  speak  of  Fetichism,  of  Heathenism,  and  of  Monotheism ;  and 
near  the  end  of  the  Introduction  we  are  arrested  by  this  sentence  : — 

"  If  to  every  race  there  has  come  a  time  when  the  worship  of  one  God  has  supplanted  the 
worship  of  many  deities,  it  can  only  be  because  in  the  worship  of  these  many  deities  there  has 
existed  from  the  beginning  one  common  element,  one  underlying  principle  which  has  made 
them  already  a  unity  "  (p.  35). 

Is  this  to  be  taken  as  history  ?  or  as  prophecy  ?  or  as  philosophy  ?  It  cannot  be 
history,  for,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  only  three  religions,  Judaism,  Christianity, 
Mohammedanism,  has  the  worship  of  one  God  supplanted  the  worship  of  many 
gods.  It  may  be  a  prophecy ;  but  in  that  case  criticism  may  be  deferred.  As  to  the 
philosophical  principle,  we  are  not  sure  that  we  understand  what  is  meant.  Does  the 
existence  of  a  common  element  or  of  an  underlying  principle  ever  make  a  unity  ? 
The  discussion  of  this  point  would  lead  us  too  far  afield.  We  shall,  however,  say  that 
such  a  unity  as  is  made  by  a  common  element  is  a  mere  abstraction,  and  has  but 
httle  value.  Has  Dr.  Matheson  discovered  a  common  element  in  all  rehgions  ? 
The  chapter  devoted  to  this  subject  is  most  instructive  and  valuable;  it  is  well 
reasoned  and  beautifully  set  forth.  "  The  common  element  in  all  rehgions  is  the 
idea  of  incarnation  :  the  belief  in  the  identity  of  nature  between  man  and  the  object 
of  his  worship All  efforts  at  Divine  communion  are  based  upon  the  recogni- 
tion that  there  is  a  conmion  ground  on  which  the  human  can  meet  with  the  Divine." 
Yet  even  in  this  admirable  chapter  there  are  things  of  which  we  are  not  sure.  Is 
incarnation  the  right  word  or  the  true  conception  of  the  common  ground  between 
the  human  and  the  Divine  ?  Man  is  made  in  the  image  of  God,  is  an  old  and  true 
saying ;  but  can  we  say  that  the  Incarnation  of  God  is  an  equivalent  expression  ?  We 
doubt  it,  for  it  involves  theological  consequences  of  the  graver  sort,  consequences  which 
we  shall  not  point  out  now.  x-Vgain,  when  Dr.  Matheson  says,  "  When  the  disciple  of 
Christ  goes  into  India  to  conquer  the  disciples  of  Vishnu,  he   commonly  begins  by 
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proclaiming  the  doctrine  of  a  new-made  flesh.  He  has  no  need  to  proclaim  that 
doctrine  ;  it  has  been  proclaimed  already.  It  lies  at  the  root  not  only  of  the  disciple 
of  Vishnu's  creed,  but  of  all  creeds,"  we  take  leave  to  doubt.  And  when  he  says, 
"  The  difference  between  Christ  and  Vishnu  lies  not  in  their  incarnation,  but  in  their 
nature,"  we  again  demur.  As  Hegel  has  pointed  out,  the  idea  of  incarnation  loses 
all  significance  when  any  living  thing  may  be  regarded  as  an  incarnation  of  the 
Divine.  Besides,  the  assumption  of  humanity  by  Vishnu  is  in  appearance  only,  and, 
in  the  story  of  Krishna  for  example,  the  human  nature  is  really  laid  aside  when 
Krishna,  slain  by  a  random  shot  of  the  hunter  Jara,  returns  to  the  great  being. 
"While  we  regard  this  chapter  as  an  admirable  one,  and  while  we  agree  with  the  main 
results,  we  cannot  think  that  Dr.  Matheson  has  hit  on  the  right  road  or  the  right 
conception  of  the  common  element  in  all  religions. 

We  have  read  with  great  and  ever-increasing  admiration  his  treatment  of  the 
separate  religions.  These  studies  are  fresh,  striking,  and  original.  The  study  of  the 
religions  of  China  is  delightful.  If  we  were  asked  which  of  these  studies  we  prefer, 
we  would  unhesitatingly  say  those  on  China,  and  on  Eome,  and  on  Persia.  We  have 
read  studies  on  India  and  its  religions,  on  Greece,  and  on  Egypt  which  we  prefer  to 
those  which  are  in  this  book.  Sometimes,  indeed,  it  has  seemed  to  us  that  Dr. 
Matheson  has  been  somewhat  arbitrary  in  the  selection  of  one  characteristic  of  a 
religion  as  its  distinctive  peculiarity.  But  on  this  point  there  is  room  for  an  honest 
difference  of  opinion.  On  any  view.  Dr.  Matheson  has  done  great  service ;  and  his 
book  will  bring  within  the  reach  of  every  one  a  clear,  well-written,  and  eloquent 
statement  of  some  of  the  best  results  of  the  study  of  comparative  religion.  It  is  only 
fair  that  we  should  state  this  broadly  and  firmly,  for  there  are  a  good  many  points  on 
which  we  cannot  accept  his  conclusions.  But  disagreement  does  not  blind  us  to  the 
great  qualities  of  Dr.  Matheson's  workmanship.  James  Iverach,  D.D. 

SERMONS   ON   SUBJECTS   CONNECTED    WITH  THE    OLD    TESTAMENT. 

By  S.  R.  Driver,  D.D.  Messrs.  Methuen,  London. 
This  remarkable  volume  of  sermons  may  be  taken  as  containing  the  mature  opinion 
of  Dr.  Driver  upon  many  topics  of  the  highest  interest  to  the  student  of  Holy 
Scripture.  It  is  not  uncommonly  asserted  that  if  the  teachers  of  what  is  called  the 
Higher  Criticism  have  been  able  to  retain  their  belief  in  the  great  verities  of  the 
Catholic  Faith,  it  is  in  spite  of,  and  not  in  consequence  of,  their  belief  about  the 
structure  and  growth  of  the  Bible.  And  there  are  prophets  going  about  who  predict 
the  downfall  of  true  religion  in  this  country,  if  the  views  of  the  specialists  who  are 
trying  to  teach  us  the  history  of  the  formation  of  the  Old  Testament  canon  are 
generally  adopted.  As  to  the  measure  of  proof  which  these  theories  have  received, 
there  is  considerable  difference  of  opinion ;  and  it  is  not  within  the  province  or  the 
capacity  of  the  reviewer  to  say  how  far  the  general  conclusions  of  the  analytic  school  of 
critics  are  to  be  regarded  as  final.  But  the  bearing  of  these  conclusions  upon  the  traditional 
belief  of  Christendom  is  a  matter  that  affects  every  one,  and  is  a  matter  upon  which 
every  one  is  entitled  at  least  to  form  a  judgment  for  his  own  guidance.  It  may, 
therefore,  be  reassuring  to  some  minds  to  find  that  Dr.  Driver,  whose  name  carries 
weight  wherever  exact  scholarship  and  sober  thinking  are  valued,  holds  strongly  that 
"the  Old  Testament  exhibits  the  development,  by  successive  stages,  of  a  grand 
redemptive  purpose,  and  that  the  New  Testament  records  its  completion  "  (p.  142). 

In  a  paper  read  before  the  Folkestone  Church  Congress,  Dr.  Driver  had  empha- 
sized the  permanent  moral  and  devotional  value  of  the  Old  Testament ;  but  what 
men  were  much  more  curious  to  hear   from  him  was  what  he  thought  about  its 
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permanent  theological  or  evidential  value.  In  the  volume  before  us  this  topic  is 
discussed  more  than  once.  "When  all  deductions  which  exegetical  and  critical 
honesty  demands  have  been  made,  it  is  impossible  to  overlook  or  deny  the  corre- 
spondence subsisting  between  the  anticipations  and  ideals  of  Israel  and  their  fulfil- 
ment in  Christ  "  (p.  141).  He  holds,  indeed,  that  "  the  predictive  element  in  the 
prophets  is  not  so  great  as,  perhaps,  is  sometimes  supposed  "  (p.  107) ;  but  he  insists 
that  there  are  "undoubted  and  remarkable  examples  of  true  predictions  .... 
predictions  declaring  the  issue  of  a  present  political  complication,  or  announcing 
beforehand  a  coming  event,  especially  events  having  a  bearing  on  the  progress  of  the 
kingdom  of  God  "  (p.  109).  And,  again,  "we  perceive  that  distinct  lines  of  prophecy 
and  type  converge  upon  Christ,  and  He  fulfils  them"  (p.  142).  These  sentences 
sufficiently  illustrate  Dr.  Driver's  general  position  stated  on  p.  69 :  "In  the  Gospel 
the  principles  determining  the  history  of  Israel  are  unfolded  and  matured ;  it  is 
upon  this  larger  and  firmer  ground,  and  not  by  the  fragile  aid  of  doubtful  or  mistrans- 
lated texts  that  unity  of  the  two  Testaments  is  to  be  maintained." 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  sermon  in  the  collection  is  one  on  "  The  Warrior 
from  Edom,"  in  which  the  historical  setting  of  the  text  is  expounded  with  a  clearness 
and  vigour  that  recalls  the  exordium  of  more  than  one  sermon  on  the  Old  Testament 
by  a  preacher  of  a  very  different  school — Dr.  Liddon.  No  two  preachers  could  be 
more  unlike  in  other  respects  ;  but  this  Dr.  Driver  has  in  common  with  the  great 
Canon  of  St.  Paul's,  that  he  has  the  power  of  bringing  a  historical  situation  vividly 
before  the  minds  of  his  hearers.  The  text  of  this  sermon  (Isa.  Ixiii.  1)  is  not  referred 
directly  "  to  the  passion  or  triumph  of  our  blessed  Lord ;  in  the  prophecy,  the  con- 
queror is  bestained  not  with  his  own  blood,  but  with  that  of  his  victims,  and  his  enemies 
are  not  spiritual  foes,  but  the  nations  of  the  world."  But  yet  the  general  truth 
unfolded  in  the  whole  passage,  "  that  man's  opposition  cannot  thwart  God's  saving 
purposes,  that  He  will,  if  need  be,  carry  them  through  unaided,  is  signally  and 
wonderfully  exemplified  in  the  closing  events  of  our  Lord's  life  upon  earth.  The 
Warrior  in  the  prophecy  is  a  Divine  One,  just  as  the  Victor  in  the  New  Testament  is 
the  God-Man"  (p.  186). 

Two  sermons — ^the  first  and  the  eighth — discuss  the  bearing  of  modern  science 
on  the  early  chapters  of  Genesis,  and  the  preacher  pleads  for  a  frank  recognition  on 
the  one  side  and  on  the  other  of  the  different  spheres  of  science  and  of  religion. 
Science  has  only  to  do  with  phenomena  ;  it  does  not  seek  to  penetrate  behind  the  veil, 
but  if  it  is  conscious  of  its  own  limitations,  it  does  not  venture  to  assert  that  there  is 
nothing  behind  the  veil  to  see.  And  on  the  other  hand,  religion  must  not  attempt 
to  gag  science  by  appealing  to  crude  literal  interpretations  of  the  early  chapters  of 
the  Bible.  There  are  discrepancies  between  the  Biblical  accounts  of  creation  and  the 
established  results  of  modern  astronomy  and  palaeontology,  discrepancies  which  it  is 
puerile  to  minimize.  Unless  we  hold  that  Holy  Scripture  was  intended  to  teach 
science  rather  than  religion,  the  evolution  of  species  rather  than  man's  way  to  God, 
we  need  not  be  perturbed  by  the  existence  of  trifling  contradictions  such  as  these.  In 
these  sermons  Dr.  Driver  is  upon  very  well-worn  ground,  and  though  his  discussion  is 
ample  and  candid,  there  is  little  in  this  part  of  the  book  that  wiU  strike  many  readers 
as  novel.  We  observe  that  the  note  on  p.  24,  giving  references  to  the  English 
versions  of  the  Chaldean  account  of  the  creation,  is  repeated,  apparently  through 
inadvertence,  on  p.  170. 

Sermon  iv.,  on  the  "  Growth  of  Behef  in  a  Future  State,"  is  really  an  elaborate 
essay  on  its  subject.  A  brief  summary  is  given  of  the  passages  of  the  Book  of  Enoch 
which  bear  on  this  topic ;  and,  what  is  less  well  known  and  more  interesting,  the  doctrme 
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of  a  future  as  set  forth  in  the  Targums  is  fully  illustrated  by  citations.     This  chapter 
is  full  of  instruction  on  an  obscure  and  difficult  subject,  and  will  well  repay  perusal. 

We  have  left  ourselves  no  space  to  speak  of  the  masterly  discourses  on  the 
Prophets  of  Israel,  their  moral  ideals,  their  state  policy,  and  their  historical 
signilScance  ;  but  enough  has  probably  been  said  to  direct  attention  to  one  of  the  most 
important  volumes  on  the  Old  Testament  that  has  appeared  for  some  time.  For  the 
problems  touched  here  are  not  mere  literary  or  historical  problems,  as  are  most  of 
those  treated  in  Dr.  Driver's  more  elaborate  treatise,  the  Introduction  to  the 
Literature  of  the  Old  Testament ;  but  they  are  religious  problems.  The  subjects, 
many  of  them,  are  subjects  on  which  every  religious  man  who  thinks  must  have  an 
opinion.  Does  the  Old  Testament  really  point  forward  to  Christ  ?  Is  it  nothing  but  a 
record  of  a  wonderful  national  life,  or  is  it  the  overture  to  the  Hymn  of  Eedemption  ? 
These  are  great  questions,  and  they  are  questions  with  which  the  most  serious 
interests  are  involved.  J.  H.  Bernard,  D.D. 


THE  DOCTEINE  OF  THE  PEOPHETS :  The  Warburtonian  Lectures  for 
1886-1890.  By  A.  F.  Kirkpatrick,  D.D.,  Eegius  Professor  of  Hebrew  and 
Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.     London  :  Macmillan  &  Co. 

English  theological  literature  during  the  last  ten  years  has  been  well  endowed  with 
works  of  high  excellence  in  varied  departments  of  the  field  of  Hebrew  prophecy.  It 
is  unnecessary  to  refer  to  the  contributions  on  this  subject  by  Profs.  Eobertson 
Smith,  Cheyne,  Driver,  Davidson,  and  Adam  Smith.  .\jid  now  another  work  on  the 
same  attractive  theme  furnishes  a  clear  indication  of  the  direction  in  which  the  main 
interest  in  the  deeper  study  of  the  Old  Testament  at  the  present  time  is  tending. 
This  tendency  is  the  result  of  several  causes.  Of  these  the  most  potent  is  the  most 
subtle  and  least  obvious.  It  consists  in  the  fact  that  the  Higher  Criticism,  having 
diminished  the  value  of  the  Pentateuch  and  historical  books  of  the  Bible  as  an  exact 
and  methodical  presentation  of  the  actual  order  of  Israel's  national  development,  has 
at  the  same  time  raised  the  moral  as  well  as  historic  importance  of  Israel's  prophets 
as  contributors  to  the  growth  of  religion  to  a  level  never  previously  recognized.  The 
unique  position  of  Amos,  Hosea,  and  Isaiah,  as  standing  midway  between  the  stages 
of  Israel's  development,  represented  by  the  Book  of  the  Covenant  (Exod.  xxi.-xxiii.) 
and  by  Deuteronomy,  has  only  been  adequately  realized  during  the  last  twenty  years. 
This  trio  of  prophets  and  the  Deutero-Isaiah  were  the  minds  that  wrought  out  the 
evolution  of  Israelite  religion  from  a  tribal  to  a  universal  faith  in  the  terrible  Sturm- 
und-Drang  period  of  Western  Asian  politics. 

Moreover,  in  the  writings  of  the  Hebrew  prophets  we  discover  elements  of 
teaching  which  are  not  to  be  found  stated  with  like  explicitness  anywhere  else  in  the 
Bible.  In  this  respect  the  Prophetse  Posteriores  discharge  a  function  which  neither 
Torah,  Hagiographa,  or  even  the  New  Testament  can  be  said  to  fulfil  in  equal  degree, 
and  this  constitutes  their  claim  to  be  regarded  as  in  some  respects  the  most  modem 
writings  in  Scripture.  In  the  great  age-long  controversy  between  Eiches  and  Poverty 
the  Hebrew  prophet  spoke  forth  with  no  uncertain  sound  while  the  Hebrew  priest  was 
dumb,  and  the  former  exalted  righteous  conduct  to  a  position  which  had  hitherto  been 
usurped  by  ritual.  Through  the  teachings  of  the  Hebrew  prophet  the  character  of 
Jehovah  was  distinctly  set  forth  as  constituted  by  the  eternal  ethical  principles  of 
justice,  which  exalted  Him  to  a  position  of  universality  and  permanence  that  far 
transcended  that  of  all  other  deities  that  were  worshipped  in  that  stormy  age. 

The  present  work  is  in  some  respects   disappointing.     Neither  on  the  side  of 
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popular  exposition,  that  brings  the  teachings  of  Hebrew  prophecy  into  vivid  relation 
mth  the  burning  questions  of  the  hour,  nor  on  the  side  of  historical  exposition, 
whereby  the  genesis  and  growth  of  ideas  are  adequately  set  forth  and  explained,  can 
rrof.  Kirkpatrick  be  said  to  have  contributed  much  to  our  present  knowledge.  This 
may  perhaps  be  due  to  the  fact  that  this  function  has  already  been  adequately  dis- 
ciiarged  by  Prof.  Adam  Smith's  work  on  Isaiah  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  by 
^ach  treatises  as  Duhm's  Theologie  der  ProijJieten  and  Kobertson  Smith's  Prophets  of 
Israel.  Doubtless  it  is  difficult  to  occupy  the  field  once  more  with  real  advantage 
when  so  much  has  been  written  during  recent  years  of  excellent  quality,  both  in  this 
country  and  abroad.  Nevertheless,  on  the  critical  questions  of  Joel,  Micah,  Obadiah, 
and  Zechariah,  to  say  nothing  of  the  vexatce  qucestiones  of  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah,  the 
last  word  has  certainly  not  yet  been  said.  On  these  there  is  ample  room  for  a  work 
of  ripe  scholarship  that  shall  clearly  set  forth  the  best  results  that  have  yet  been 
attained,  and  shall  contribute  some  fresh  light  on  at  least  some  of  the  intricate 
(questions  of  date  and  authorship. 

In  the  Preface  the  author  states  that  "  the  object  of  these  lectures  is  to  give  some 
account  of  the  work  of  the  prophets  in  relation  to  their  own  times  ;  to  show,  letting 
each  of  them  as  far  possible  speak  for  himself,  the  contribution  made  by  each  to  the 
progress  of  revelation."  Thus,  in  the  very  terms  of  the  task  which  the  writer  sets 
himself,  the  problems  of  the  Higher  Criticism  at  once  arise  in  the  determination  of 
the  age  to  which  the  prophetic  oracles  are  to  be  assigned  as  a  necessary  preliminary 
to  the  adequate  interpretation  of  their  contents.  It  is  for  this  reason  we  regret  that  the 
critical  and  exegetical  notes  to  the  lectures  have  been  reserved  "  for  a  more  suitable 
resting-place  elsewhere."  The  inevitable  result  is  that  the  treatment  of  so  large  a 
subject  as  Hebrew  prophetic  literature  in  the  compass  of  530  short  pages  is  somewhat 
meagre  and  superficial. 

It  is,  however,  the  duty  of  the  critic  to  keep  in  mind  the  limitations  which  the 
author  has  imposed  upon  himself  as  to  space  and  treatment,  as  well  as  those  which 
are  determined  at  the  outset  by  the  conditions  of  the  Warburtonian  lectures  them- 
selves. The  Introduction  has  favourably  impressed  us.  We  are  thankful  for  the 
sobriety  of  judgment  and  clearness  of  vision  that  characterize  the  remarks  upon  the 
present  attitude  of  thoughtful  minds  on  the  subject  of  miracle  and  prophetic  fulfil- 
ment as  evidences  of  religious  truth,  and  on  the  rights  of  criticism.  The  following 
passages  are  illustrative  : — 

' '  For  example,  the  prediction  of  a  Josiah  or  a  Cyrus  by  name  centuries  before  they  were 
born  was  at  one  time  regarded  as  an  irrefragable  proof  of  the  inspiration  of  the  record.  Such 
l^iredictions  would  no  doubt  be  a  very  remarkable  proof  that  the  prophets  who  delivered  them 
were  the  agents  of  an  omniscient  being,  if  we  could  be  sure  that  they  were  really  predictions. 
P>ut  the  Book  of  Kings  did  not  take  its  present  form  till  after  the  reign  of  Josiah,  and  the 
name  of  Josiah  may  easily  have  been  an  addition  to  the  original  narrative,  while  many  argu- 
ments combine  to  prove  that  the  later  chapters  of  the  Book  of  Isaiah  were  not  written  until 
the  lifetime  of  Cyrus.  But  even  when  circumstantial  predictions  can  be  authenticated,  they 
cannot  be  held  to  possess  the  importance  that  was  once  attached  to  them.  Isolated  predictions  of 
this  kind  give  us  little  information  as  to  the  character  and  purposes  of  God.  They  may  serve 
to  attract  attention,  and  appeal  to  the  temper  of  mind  which  seeks  for  a  sign,  but  they  will  not 
satisfy  the  more  thoughtful  student.  For  him  the  contemplation  of  the  wider  characteristics 
of  prox^hecy  as  a  whole  will  furnish  a  more  solid  if  less  startling  proof  of  its  Divine  origin  " 
(p.  10). 

To  the  devout  students  of  Scripture,  who  view  the  recent  developments  of  the 
Higher  Criticism  with  serious  alarm,  we  commend  the  seasonable  counsel  contained 
on  page  22  : — 
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**  A  prejudice  is  sometimes  raised  against  the  conclusions  of  criticism  by  the  allegation 
that  it  springs  ultimately  from  a  desire  to  deny  the  predictive  character  of  prophecy.  It  is 
possible  that  this  may  have  been  a  motive  with  some  of  its  advocates.  But  it  is  not  so  with 
others.  They  do  not  start  with  any  theory  of  the  impossibility  of  prediction.  For  them — to 
take  a  concrete  example— the  question  with  regard  to  the  last  twenty-seven  chapters  of  Isaiah 
is  not  whether  Isaiah  could  have  uttered  the  predictions  they  contain,  but  whether  the 
historical  situation  presumed  is  that  of  Isaiah's  lifetime,  whether  the  style  is  such  that  these 
chapters  can  reasonably  be  supposed  to  have  proceeded  from  the  same  pen  as  the  acknowledged 
prophecies  of  Isaiah." 

The  space  which  is  at  our  disposal  is  insufficient  for  the  citation  of  an  interesting 
passage  on  page  24,  in  which  the  method  and  conditions  of  literary  composition  are 
clearly  set  forth  and  illustrated.  We  shall  content  ourselves  with  one  more  quotation 
in  which  the  historic  relation  of  legislative  Torah  to  Prophecy  is  expounded  in  a  few 
well-chosen  words : — 

"  While,  on  the  one  hand,  the  earliest  prophets  bear  testimony  to  the  antiquity  of 
Jehovah's  revelation  of  Himself  to  Israel,  on  the  other  hand  they  cannot  be  held  to  afford 
proof  of  the  existence  of  the  Pentateuch  in  its  present  form.  They  do  not  appeal  to  a  written 
law  as  the  recognized  standard  of  conduct.  The  '  law  '  or  '  instruction  *  of  Jehovah  of  which 
they  speak  is  the  equivalent  of  His  '  word. '    It  is  oral,  and  not  written.   It  deals  with  morality, 

not  with  ceremonial.     No  doubt  a  sacrificial  system  was  in  full  operation But 

the  whole  drift  of  the  teaching  of  the  earlier  prophets  indicates  that  the  law,  both  moral  and 
ceremonial,  was  still  in  process  of  growth,  and  though  portions  both  of  the  legal  and  historical 
elements  of  the  Hexateuch  probably  already  existed  in  writing,  other  portions  were  still  pre 
served  by  oral  tradition.  In  fact,  we  must  think  of  '  the  Law  '  and  '  the  Prophets '  as  con- 
comitant rather  than  successive  disciplines  "  (p.  28). 

Probably,  the  most  questionable  portion  of  the  whole  book  is  to  be  found 
in  Lectures  ii.  and  iii.,  which  deal  with  the  prophets  of  the  pre-Assyrian  period.  It 
is  certainly  a  refreshing  experience  to  find  a  Hebrew  scholar  who  has  the  courage  to 
vindicate  an  early  pre-Exilian  date  for  any  portion  of  Old  Testament  literature.  And 
when  Prof.  Kirkpatrick,  in  this  last  decade  of  the  century,  has  the  courage  to  charge 
a  whole  army  of  Old  Testament  scholars  in  his  chivalrous  attempt  to  place  Joel,  as 
well  as  Obadiah,  in  the  latter  half  of  the  ninth  century,  we  can  only  exclaim  with  the 
French  general,  c'  est  magnifique  !  But  I  am  afraid  we  must  also  join  the  latter  in 
adding,  maia  ce  rCest  pas  la  guerre.  In  the  first  place,  does  not  the  writer  weaken 
his  position  by  taking  the  prophecy  of  Obadiah  as  an  entirety  ?  For,  it  should  be 
observed,  that  the  argument  from  canonical  order  which  the  writer  employs  in  the 
case  of  Joel  does  not  apply  here.  Moreover,  the  skilful  array  of  proofs  for  the 
priority  of  Obadiah  to  Jeremiah  is  acknowledged  by  Cornill  himself,  but  only  as  it 
applies  to  the  Ur-Obadiah.  In  the  second  place,  the  use  of  Joel  as  a  buttress  to  the 
author's  argument  for  the  early  date  of  Obadiah  certainly  lends  no  strength.  Even 
Riehm,  the  devout  and  scholarly  critic,  who  reflected  the  best  conservatism  twenty 
years  ago,  pronounces  the  date  of  authorship  of  Joel's  prophecies  "  sehr  streitig." 
For  they  are  confessedly  utterly  destitute  of  the  usual  features  which  distinguish  a 
pre-Exilian  oracle  (references  to  religious  syncretism,  high  places,  social  laxity,  to  the 
Northern  Kingdom  as  an  existing  state,  to  Assyria  as  a  hostile  power,  &c.).  Lastly, 
their  contents  and  style  hardly  point  to  the  ninth  century.  It  is  true  that  the  book 
presents  no  points  of  contact  with  the  Priestercodex.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has 
several  references  to  J  E  (comp.  especially  ii.  13  with  Exod.  xxxiv.  6),  while 
the  careful  investigations  of  Holzinger '  on  the  language  of  the  prophet  render  the 
later  date  of  composition  at  least  more  probable.     But  the  evidence  on  this    last 

1  Zeitschrift  filr  die  AKi'^tamentliche  'IVissenscha/t,  1889,  pp.  89-129. 
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nead  is  far  from  decisive.^  On  the  general  question  of  authorship  and  date,  see  Prof. 
Davidson  in  Expositor,  March,  1888,  pp.  208,  foil. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  note  that  the  work  is  well  provided  with  all  the  best  results 
of  cuneiform  research  as  embodied  in  the  works  of  Sayce  and  Schrader.  I  regret, 
however,  to  see  the  Assyrian  monarch  of  the  eighth  century  still  called  Tiglath 
Pileser  II.  Unfortunately,  when  the  first  volume  of  Schrader's  work  in  English 
dress  was  being  printed  (1884),  the  designation  Tiglath  Pileser  III.  had  not  become 
current,  and,  for  the  sake  of  consistency,  the  old  designation  was  maintained 
throughout  both  volumes.  The  correct  form  is,  however,  given  in  the  Additions  and 
Corrections,  vol.  ii.,  p.  xi. 

On  p.  174  foil,  there  is  a  useful  exposition  of  the  Old  Testament  idea  of  lioliness. 
1  believe  that  the  author  starts  from  the  right  point  of  view  on  this  difficult 
and  obscure  subject.  He  makes  the  Hebrew  word  jprimarily  an  attribute  of  Deity 
which  afterwards  came  to  be  attached  to  all  objects  and  persons  immediately  related 
to  Deity.  "  God  is  holy ; — persons,  places,  and  things  set  apart  for  His  service  are 
holy  by  virtue  of  that  consecration"  (p.  175).  In  this  connection  the  quotation 
of  CIS.  i.,  p.  14,  is  apposite,  though  the  inscription  belongs  to  the  fourth  century. 
Whether  the  signification  was  originally  "  separation  "  I  regard  as  doubtful.  But  this 
is  not  the  place  to  discuss  a  subject  to  which  I  have  already  drawn  attention  in  these 
pages. 

There  is  a  useful  analysis  of  the  prophecies  of  the  Proto-Isaiah  on  pp.  196-200. 
The  dates  assigned  to  the  Oracles  in^nearly  every  case  appear  to  us  to  be  sound.  But 
we  cannot  concur  in  regarding  Isaiah  xii.  as  pre-Exilian  (p.  198,  footn.  1).  The 
parallel  in  Exodus  xv.  hardly  conducts  us  to  such  a  conclusion.  For  that  poem 
exhibits  traces  of  late  Exilian  or  post-Exilian  influences. 

The  treatment  of  the  prophecies  of  Micah  lies  along  conservative  lines.  The 
writer  sees  no  serious  break  between  chapters  iii.  and  iv.,  for,  in  his  classification  of 
contents,  the  second  division  of  the  Oracles  consists  of  chapters  iii. -v.  Indeed,  he 
states  that  his  somewhat  full  analysis  has  been  given  "  with  the  object  of  showing 
that  the  book  is  not  that  disconnected  collection  of  fragments,  or  the  patchwork  that 

it  is  sometimes  represented  as  being In  all  probability  it  consists  of  discourses 

delivered  on  different  occasions  and  under  different  circumstances  "  (p.  227).  But  the 
concluding  words  of  the  author  (p.  230),  in  reference  to  chapters  vi.,  vii.,  betray  the 
weakness  of  his  position :  "  At  the  same  time,  I  feel  that  the  arguments  in  favour  of  a 
later  date  have  considerable  weight,  and  the  possibility  that  it  proceeds  from  a 
different  author  must  be  allowed." 

I  must  pass  rapidly  over  the  treatment  of  the  prophets  of  the  Chaldean  period. 
Eespecting  the  discussion  on  p.  243  of  the  date  of  Nahum's  prophecy,  I  entirely 
dissent  from  both  argument  and  conclusion.  I  cannot  understand  how  Canon 
Kirkpatrick  can  assert  in  the  footnote  "  the  later  date  623  [as  opposed  to  his  own 
proposed  date  640J  seems  to  me  inconsistent  with  the  description  of  the  power  of 
Assyria  as  still  unimpaired.'"  Surely  Nahum  iii.  13,  18,  points  in  precisely  the  opposite 
direction.  Again,  the  language  of  i.  14,  ii.  1  (Heb.),  can  only  apply  to  Judah  diu-ing 
the  reformation-period  of  Josiah's  reign.  To  assume  ignorance  on  the  part  of  the 
author  is  a  lame  device.  Wellhausen's  arguments  (Skizzen  und  Vorarbeiten  Heft. 
V.  p.  159)  in  discussing  the  significance  of  Nahum  iii.  8  foil,  must  be  regarded  as 
decisive  in  favour  of  a  later  rather  than  earlier  date,  when  Assyria's  power  was 
crumbling  and  her  "people had  become  women"  (iii.  13).     Steiner  rightly  argues  that 

^  The  influence  of  JE  can  hardly  have  been  felt  earlier  than  700  B.C. 
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the  tremendous  catastrophe  of  Thebes  would  still  remain  a  vivid  recollection  even 
then  (notwithstanding  Schrader's  and  Wellhausen's  objections). 

The  discussion  of  Zech.  ix.-xiv.,  with  their  complex  and  often  baffling  problems, 
I  regard  as  the  best  in  the  book.  The  author's  suggestion  that  IV  T'Jl  ?i;  (ix.  13) 
is  a  later  gloss  of  the  Maccabsean  age  (p.  473)  is  partially  on  the  right  track.  Stade 
admits  that  it  is  possible  that  we  have  here  underlying  older  oracles  which  have  been 
re-edited  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  century  B.C.  I  would  suggest  that  IV  is  here 
a  substitution  for  the  earlier  TltJ^X  But  to  this  difficult  subject  I  hope  to  return  on  a 
later  occasion.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  drastic  expedient  of  cancelling  the  phrase 
"  against  thy  sons,  0  Greece  "  out  of  the  text  does  not  commend  itself  to  my  judg- 
ment, since  the  phrase  JV^  "102  '•niTiri  remains  too  bald  an  expression  and  lacks 
its  natural  complement.  The  parallel,  2  Sam.  xxiii.  18,  cited  by  Canon  Kirkpatrick 
(and  by  Hitzig  before  him)  for  its  use  of  the  Poel,  contains  a  precisely  similar 
complement.  Moreover,  Wellhausen's  probable  suggestion  in  his  recent  work 
(quoted  above)  that  I^T'p  "'J)15<  in  the  following  verse  is  an  evident  corruption  for 
....  ''33,  in  which  the  jV  01  are  again  referred  to,  is  another  argument  for 
retaining  the  clause  in  question. 

Yet  with  all  the  limitations  of  this  work  there  is  much  within  its  pages  that 
affords  us  sincere  pleasure.  We  heartily  commend  its  devout  spirit,  its  sobriety  on 
matters  of  criticism — above  all  its  acceptance  of  the  best  ascertained  results  of 
modern  scholarship,  notably  in  its  treatment  of  Isa.  xxiv.-xxvii.,  xl.-lxvi.  (though 
here  a  few  words  upon  the  difficulties  of  the  concluding  chapters  would  have  been 
desirable).  And  last,  but  not  least,  we  heartily  commend  the  thoughtful  concluding 
chapter,  which  gathers  up  into  a  brief  compass  some  of  the  most  important  aspects 
of  Old  Testament  prophecy  in  reference  to  Christ  as  its  ultimate  fulfilment. 

Owen  C.  Whitehousb. 
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The  Principles  of  Textual  Criticism  as  applied  to  the  New 
Testament.  By  Eev.  J.  G.  Heisch,  M.A.  (Hunt  &  Co.,  London).— In  a 
brief  pamphlet  with  the  above  title  Mr.  Heisch  analyses  and  compares  the 
two  leading  methods  which  have  been  made  use  of  for  obtaining  an  accurate 
text  of  the  New  Testament.  The  one  is  to  select  some  MS.  or  MSS. 
presumed  to  be  more  accurate  than  the  rest,  and  to  take  it  (or  them)  for  our 
guide  to  the  exclusion,  entirely  or  partially,  of  all  others.  This  may  be  called, 
for  convenience,  the  eclectic  method.  The  other  is  to  examine  the  whole  of 
the  MSS.,  and  to  adopt  such  readings  as  are  supported  by  the  greater 
number.  This  may  be  called  the  diplomatic  method.  He  points  out  that 
these  two  methods  rest  on  opposite  assumptions,  which  cannot  therefore  both 
be  true.  The  first  assumes  a  degree  of  accuracy  in  the  selected  MS.  or  MSS. 
which  renders  their  joint  testimony  practically  infallible.  The  second 
assumes  the  equal  fallibility  of  all  individual  MSS.,  and  depends,  not  on  their 
accuracy,  but  on  their  concert.  It  being  the  fact  that  even  in  the  five  great 
MSS. — A,  ^,  B,  C,  D — there  are  divergences  which  mark  the  presence  of 
errors  of  transcription,  he  considers  that  it  is  a  mistake  to  rely  solely  or 
principally  upon  them  for  a  discovery  of  the  original  text,  while  there  are 
hundreds  of  later  codices,  which,  though  more  modern  in  their  actual 
production,  may  be  derived  from  originals  as  ancient  as  any  which  are 
extant.  The  unlikeHhood  that  any  reading  not  in  the  original  autograph 
should  find  its  way  into  a  large  number  of  MSS.  depends,  he  holds,  not  on 
their  accuracy,  but  on  their  mutual  independence.  An  example  will  best 
illustrate  the  position  he  takes  up.  The  disputed  reading,  Luke  ii.  14, 
depends  upon  the  omission  or  insertion  of  the  final  s  at  the  end  of  the  word 
€v8oKLa.  The  traditional  reading  {evSoKoa)  is  vouched  for  by  every  known 
copy  of  the  Gospels  but  four,  not  to  mention  fifty-six  fathers  from  every  part 
of  Christendom.  Now,  supposing  that  of  these  numerous  authorities  only 
twenty-five  were  strictly  independent  witnesses  to  the  point  in  question,  what 
will  follow  ?  Why  this  :  That  whereas  the  accidental  insertion  of  the  letter 
in  a  single  copy  would  be  a  matter  of  every-day  experience,  and  its  presence 
in  four  might  be  easily  accounted  for,  its  omission  in  the  five-and-twenty^ 
which  are,  by  the  supposition,  independent  of  each  other,  could  not,  without 
a  miracle,  have  taken  place  if  it  had  existed  in  the  sacred  autograph.  "  In 
preferring,  then,"  he  says,  ''the  method  which  grounds  itself  on  consent 
to  that  which  relies  on  transcriptional  accuracy,  we  are  following  the  guid- 
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ance  of  God's  Providence.  He  has  not  seen  fit,  by  working  a  miracle,  to 
provide  us  with  a  single  perfectly  accurate  MS.  But  He  has  seen  fit  so  to 
guide  and  order  the  course  of  events  that  a  vast  store  of  MS.  copies  of  His 
Word  has  been  preserved  to  His  Church  through  the  lapse  of  ages ;  and  these 
silent  witnesses,  rendering  their  testimony  from  every  part  of  the  Christian 
world,  furnish  a  foundation  for  our  faith  infinitely  more  secure  than  the 
correctness  of  any  document,  however  venerable,  transcribed  by  human 
hands." 

The  Seemon  on  the  Mount  and  the  Nicene  Ceeed. — In  recent 
times  the  statements  of  Christian  truth  drawn  up  by  the  early  Councils  of 
the  Church  have  been  the  objects  of  attack.  Under  the  influence  of  Greek 
philosophy,  it  is  said,  the  religion  of  Jesus  ceased  to  be  a  living  practical 
fact,  and  became  a  collection  of  very  problematical  formulas  intended  simply 
to  satisfy  intellectual  curiosity  ;  and  to  restore  the  Gospel  to  something  like 
its  primitive  power,  it  is  necessary  to  strip  off  the  artificial  and  foreign 
elements,  which  have  been  allowed  to  envelope  and  almost  to  strangle  it.  k 
somewhat  favourite  procedure  on  the  part  of  these  critics  is  to  institute  a 
comparison  between  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  and,  say,  the  Nicene  Creed. 
The  one  contains,  they  assert,  a  new  rule  of  conduct,  it  formulates  no  beliefs, 
and  the  theological  conceptions  on  which  it  rests  belong  to  the  ethical  rather 
than  to  the  metaphysical  side  of  theology — metaphysics,  indeed,  are  con- 
spicuous by  their  absence  from  it.  While  the  Nicene  Creed  is  a  statement, 
partly  of  historical  facts  and  partly  of  dogmatic  conclusions,  the  meta- 
physical terms  which  it  contains  would  have  been  unintelligible  probably  to 
the  first  disciples,  and  morality  occupies  no  place  in  it.  The  former  comes 
to  us  from  the  peasants  of  Syria,  the  latter  from  Greek  philosophers.  The 
various  fallacies  which  underlie  this  specious  but  superficial  criticism  are  very 
clearly  exposed  by  Prof.  Bois,  of  Montauban,  in  his  ie  Dogme  Grec 
(Fischbacher,  Paris).  But  there  is  one  point  to  which  he  has  not  drawn 
attention,  and  which  deserves  notice.  It  is,  that  there  is  no  ground  for 
asserting  that  the  Nicene  Creed  has  no  direct  bearing  on  morality,  but  is  a 
mere  piece  of  metaphysical  definition.  Morality  surely  includes  our  duties 
toward  God,  as  well  as  our  duties  toward  man,  as  is  evident  from  the  state- 
ment we  find  of  it  in  the  Ten  Commandments.  Worship  was  claimed  by 
Christ,  and  was  offered  to  Him  from  the  very  beginning.  If  He  were  a 
creature — even  the  highest  of  all  creatures — worship  of  Him  was  idolatry, 
or,  in  other  words,  a  breach  of  the  first  Commandment.  Accordingly,  the 
Nicene  fathers  stated  in  a  formal  manner  the  doctrine  concerning  the  person 
of  Christ,  contained  or  implied  in  various  passages  of  Scripture.  Their 
decision  was  that  the  essential  Divinity  of  the  Saviour  is  clearly  taught  in  the 
Word  of  God,  and  that  therefore  the  Church  was  justified  in  paying  Him  that 
homage  which  is  due  to  God  alone.  The  non-ethical  character  of  the  Nicene 
Creed  can  only  be  maintained  by  those  who  assert  that  it  has  been  a  mistake 
to  count  the  first  four  Commandments  as  part  of  the  moral  law. 
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AuTHOKiTY  AND  DoGMA  IN  JuDAiSM. — The  recent  inhibition  of  a  Jewish 
minister  by  the  Chief  Eabbi  for  objecting  to  offer  prayer  for  the  restoration 
of  sacrificial  rites,  and  for  departing  in  his  teaching  from  "  traditional 
Judaism,"  has  spread  consternation  among  the  Liberal  adherents  of  the  old 
faith.  One  of  them,  Mr.  O.  J.  Simon,  utters  a  protest  in  a  very  vigorous  and 
ably-written  article  in  The  Jewish  Quarterly  Bevieiv.  He  asserts  that  belief 
in  the  restoration  of  sacrifices  has  never  been  held  by  the  present  generation 
to  be  an  essential  article  of  the  Jewish  creed,  and  that  the  prayers  for  such 
restoration  contained  in  the  Jewish  liturgy  simply  express  aspirations  which 
have  been  cherished  by  individuals  among  them  in  all  ages,  but  have  never 
received  the  concurrence  of  the  whole  House  of  Israel.  He  goes  on  to  affirm 
that,  according  to  the  teaching  of  the  Hebrew  prophets  and  of  some  of  the 
great  rabbins  of  the  Middle  Ages,  the  ancient  rite  of  shedding  the  blood  of 
cattle  was  nothing  but  a  means  to  an  end,  and  was  essentially  a  ritual  of 
temporary  character,  and  that  from  the  nature  of  things  it  can  never  be 
revived.  "  If,"  he  says,  "it  were  believable  that  the  fulness  of  time  could 
restore  the  desirability  of  superseding  prayer  and  spiritual  exercises  by  the 
rite  of  sprinkling  the  blood  of  rams  and  he-goats,  it  would  also  be  credible 
that  that  rite  would  ultimately  be  exchanged  for  the  one  which  preceded  it, 
namely,  the  slaying  of  human  beings."  What  he  has  to  say  about  the  belief 
widely  cherished  among  the  Jews  of  the  restoration  of  their  national  polity 
is  also  very  interesting.  '*  That  belief  is  not  untenable  provided  that  it  is  so 
held  that  it  makes  no  claim  against  the  progress  of  science.  It  is  conceivable 
that  the  ancient  soil  of  Palestine  and  of  the  promised  land  may  be  re- peopled 
with  the  descendants  of  the  Israelites  who  drove  out  the  Canaanites  ;  but  it 
is  not  conceivable  that  this  return  should  take  place  without  the  advantages 
of  later  science.  There  maybe  a  gorgeous  temple  again,  but  it  is  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  it  would  be  fitted  with  the  electric  light.  It  is  not  reasonable 
to  imagine  that  ancient  Judaea  will  be  restored  without  railways  and  without 
the  printing-press.  Neither  is  it  feasible  to  conjecture  that  the  Jews  will 
return,  and  not  take  with  them  the  culture  of  the  ages  which  have  intervened 
since  their  dispersion.  If  restoration  were  to  signify  the  destruction  of  all 
that  has  taken  place  in  the  long  interval,  no  educated  Jew  could  desire  it ; 
unless  we  intend  to  insult  the  prophets,  we  cannot  entertain  the  thought  that 
they  meant  a  restoration  to  primitiveness.  Had  they  done  so,  their  claim  to 
prophecy  would  be  rudely  shattered.  There  is  no  justification  in  human 
reason  for  the  doctrine  that  a  restored  Israel  shall  imply  a  return  to  the  con- 
ditions in  which  Israel  lived  thousands  of  years  ago."  It  is  very  interesting 
to  get  this  glimpse  into  the  thoughts  which  are  stirring  in  the  minds  of 
intelligent  modern  Jews,  and  to  see  that  some,  at  any  rate,  in  their  community 
are  not  willing  to  bear  the  burden  of  an  effete,  stagnant  traditionalism. 

EzEA  AND  1  EsDEAS. — In  a  series  of  letters  which  have  been  appearing 
in  The  Academy,  Mr.  H.  H.  Howorth  endeavours  to  prove  that  the  canonical 
book  of  Ezra,  and  the  apocryphal  1  Esdras  should  change  places — that  the 

T  2 
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latter  is  a  translation  of  a  much  more  trustworthy  narrative  than  the  former. 
His  theory  is  that  1  Esdras  represents  the  LXX.  text  of  the  same  work 
which  in  the  Hebrew  Bible  is  known  as  the  book  of  Ezra,  and  that  the 
Greek  version  of  the  book  of  Ezra  is  a  translation  by  Theodotion  or  some 
other  person.  In  other  words,  that  the  codices  of  the  LXX.  contain  two 
editions  of  the  same  book — the  one  (1  Esdras)  a  text  approved  by  the 
authors  of  the  Greek  version,  the  other  (Ezra)  a  translation  of  an  inferior 
Hebrew  original.  It  may  be  as  well  to  remind  our  readers  that  1  Esdras 
would  seem  on  the  face  of  it  to  be  a  compilation,  made  up  of  two  chapters 
from  2  Chronicles,  of  the  book  of  Ezra  (in  a  differently  arranged  form),  and 
of  portions  of  the  book  of  Nehemiah.  To  these  is  added  from  some 
independent  source,  the  legend  of  the  three  Jewish  youths  at  the  court 
of  Darius  (1  Esdras  iii.  1 — v.  6).  The  attempt  to  show  that  1  Esdras 
preserves  a  better  and  more  reliable  text  than  that  of  Ezra  breaks  down 
utterly.  The  first  example  Mr.  Howorth  gives,  is  that  of  the  mistake  in 
the  enumeration  of  the  gold  and  silver  vessels  brought  back  from  Babylon  to 
Jerusalem.  In  Ezra  i.  9,  10  articles  to  the  number  of  2,499  are  specified, 
while  in  ver.  11  the  total  is  said  to  have  been  5,400.  The  only  explana- 
tion is  that  we  have  here  an  error 
correcting.  In  1  Esdras  ii.  13,  14  we 
number  specifed.     Thus : 


Gold  chargers    

Silver  chargers 

Knives    

Gold  basins    

Silver  basins 

Other  vessels     1,000     1,000 


which 
have  a 

Ezra. 
30 

we 
list 

have  now  no  means  of 
which  agrees  with  the 

1  Esdras. 
...     1,000 

1,000 
29 

...     1,000 

29 

30 

30 

410 

...     2,410 

2,499  5,469 

But  it  is  very  evident  that  the  numbers  in  1  Esdras  are  the  result  of  an 
unskilful  attempt  to  get  rid  of  the  discrepancy  in  the  other  list,  and  there- 
fore have  no  value  as  an  independent  statement.  The  1,000  gold  chargers 
bear  no  proportion  to  the  1,000  silver,  nor  the  30  gold  basins  to  the  2,410 
silver.  Again,  Mr.  Howorth  says,  "in  the  Hebrew  text  of  Ezra  (iv.  2), 
Esar-haddon,  king  of  Assyria,  is  said  to  have  brought  the  foreign  settlers  to 
Samaria.  In  the  book  of  Kings  this  is  attributed  to  Shalmaneser :  so  it  is 
in  Josephus.  In  the  book  of  Kings  the  doings  of  Shalmaneser's  successor, 
Sargon,  are  all  attributed  to  Shalmaneser  ;  and  it  would  appear  that  it  was 
Sargon  who  brought  the  strangers,  and  that  the  name  is  rightly  preserved  in 
the  Greek  versions  of  Ezra,  where  it  occurs  as  Daxe/oSovos.  Esar-haddon 
cannot  be  right."  To  this  we  reply  that  it  is  quite  erroneous  to  say  that 
in  2  Kings  xvii.  24  the  bringing  foreign  settlers  to  Samaria  is  attributed  to 
Shalmaneser  :  it  is  attributed  to  an  unnamed  **  king  of  Assyria,"  who  might 
by  an  unwary  reader  be  identified  with  the  Shalmaneser,  king  of  Assyria, 
mentioned  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  chapter.     Even  Josephus  falls  into  the 
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«rror  of  identifying  the  two.  Beyond  the  juxtaposition  of  the  narratives 
we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  king  of  Assyria,  whether  he  were 
Shalmaneser  or  Sargon^  who  carried  Israel  captive  was  the  same  king  who 
brought  the  foreign  settlers  into  Samaria.  Indeed,  the  fact  that  wild  beasts 
Iiad  increased  to  such  an  extent  as  to  be  a  serious  nuisance  to  the  new- 
comers, leads  one  to  suppose  that  the  land  must  have  lain  desolate  for  a 
pretty  long  period — say  from  forty  to  fifty  years  (2  Kings  xvii.  25,  26).  This 
would  be  quite  consistent  with  the  account  the  Samaritans  give  of  them- 
selves (Ezra  iv.  2),  that  Esar-haddon,  the  grandson  of  Sargon,  had  given 
them  the  territory  they  possessed.  Mr.  Howorth's  assertions  that  the  name 
Sanabassar  (the  leader  of  the  Jews  who  returned  under  Cyrus)  of  1  Esdras 
is  a  more  genuine-looking  name  than  the  Sheshbassar  of  Ezra,  and  that  the 
list  of  those  who  returned  with  Zerubbabel  in  the  former  book  is  fuller  than 
that  in  the  latter,  can  scarcely  be  ranked  as  serious  arguments  against  the 
one  book,  or  in  favour  of  the  other.  Altogether,  we  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying  that  the  case  against  the  trustworthiness  of  the  book  of  Ezra  has 
utterly  broken  down ;  while  a  very  strong  case  indeed  might  be  made  out 
against  1  Esdras. 

'*  The  Eecoeds  of  the  Past,"  Vol.  VI. — All  Biblical  students  will 
learn  with  regret  that  this  volume  closes  the  series,  as  "  the  public  seems  to 
prefer  books  about  the  ancient  inscriptions  of  the  Oriental  world  rather  than 
translations  of  the  inscriptions  themselves."  And  yet  this  regrettable  result 
is  not  surprising.  The  obscurity  of  many  of  the  texts,  the  abundance  of 
unfamiliar  proper  names,  the  identification  of  which  is  often  extremely 
uncertain,  and,  it  must  be  added,  the  unattractiveness  of  much  of  the  matter 
to  the  general  reader,  are  amply  sufficient  to  account  for  the  limited  sale  of 
these  very  valuable  publications.  It  is,  indeed,  creditable  to  the  English 
public  that  as  many  as  eighteen  volumes  of  this  kind  have  been  published 
during  twenty  years.  The  new  volume  contains  some  important  items. 
First  in  interest,  as  well  as  in  order,  is  the  preface  by  the  editor,  Professor 
Sayce,  which  is  brimful  of  information.  The  inscription  of  Antiochus,  which 
fixes  the  foundation  of  Seleucia  in  275  B.C.,  and  shows  that  it  was  peopled  in 
part  at  least  from  Babylon ;  the  inscription  of  Assurbanipal,  discovered  last 
summer  by  Mr.  Strong,  in  which  a  predecessor  of  Astyages  is  described  by  an 
Assyrian  equivalent  of  "  child  of  the  devil,"  and  the  tablet  found  by  Mr. 
Bliss  at  Lachish,  are  successively  discussed  with  the  accomplished  editor's 
usual  ability.  The  Palestinian  inscription  is  translated  in  full.  The  five 
most  interesting  among  the  following  texts  are  letters  from  Phoenicia  from 
the  Tel-el- Amarna  tablets,  and  fourteen  tablets  from  Cappadocia,  both  trans- 
lated by  the  editor  ;  the  prayer  of  Assurbanipal,  Mr.  Strong's  paper  on  which 

^  The  peculiar  expression  in  2  Kings  xviii.  9,  10,  "  Shalmaneser,  king  of  Assyria,  came 
up  against  Samaria,  and  besieged  it ;  and  at  the  end  of  three  years  they  took  it,"  is  quite 
■consistent  with  Shalmaneser's  having  been  deposed  by  Sargon  during  the  siege.  Sargon, 
indeed,  claims  the  capture  of  Samaria  as  one  of  the  first  exploits  of  his  reign. 
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attracted  so  much  attention  at  the  late  Oriental  Congress ;  the  Sumerian 
version  of  the  Creation  story,  which  excited  perhaps,  even  more  interest,  and 
a  new  translation  of  the  inscription  on  the  Taylor  prism  recording  the  first 
eight  campaigns  of  Sennacherib,  by. Prof.  R.  W.  Rogers.  The  first  of  these, 
the  letters  addressed  to  Khu-n-Aten  (Amen-hetep  IV.,  the  heretic  king  of 
Egypt)  by  Rib  Addu,  the  governor  of  Gebal,  in  Phoenicia,  show,  if  correctly 
interpreted,  that  there  were  Greeks  in  the  Egyptian  service  before  the 
Exodus.  An  Ionian  is  said  to  have  been  sent  on  a  political  mission  to  the 
country  of  Tyre.  Greeks  in  Palestine  many  centuries  before  Homer  !  The 
prayer  of  Assurbanipal — one  of  the  purest  and  noblest  expressions  of  Assyrian 
piety  as  yet  discovered — is  already  known  to  the  general  public  in  consequence 
of  the  publication  of  some  of  its  finest  passages  in  the  Times.  Like  the 
Oracle  of  Istar  of  Arbela  in  the  preceding  volume  of  this  series,  it  proves  that 
Assyrian  devotion  occasionally  approached  the  sublime  strains  of  Hebrew 
psalmists  and  prophets.  The  Cappadocian  tablets  are  extremely  interesting  to 
the  student  of  history.  If  Professor  Sayce  has  successfully  interpreted  their 
significance,  they  give  us  glimpses  of  social  and  civic  life  in  a  distant  Assyrian 
colony  before  the  time  of  Moses.  These  expatriated  Assyrians  retained  their 
original  tongue,  perhaps  in  a  local  form,  still  used  the  cuneiform  character, 
worshipped  in  their  Cappadocian  home  the  gods  of  their  fathers,  and  elected 
an  eponym  every  year,  just  as  if  they  had  been  in  Assyria.  Especially  remark- 
able is  the  occurrence  of  Aramaic  forms  and  of  words  hitherto  regarded  as 
specifically  Hebrew.  One  word,  "  aparne,"  supposed  to  mean  *'  chariot,"  or 
"litter,"  is  believed  to  be  identical  with  the  hapax  legomenon  H^SK 
(Canticles  iii.  9,  "palanquin,"  R.V.),  the  derivation  of  which  has  long  baffled 
Semitic  scholars.  The  new  rendering  of  the  Taylor  prism  differs  less  from 
that  made  by  Mr.  Fox  Talbot  twenty  years  ago  than  might  been  expected 
considering  the  enormous  advance  of  Assyriology  during  the  interval.  There 
are,  of  course,  many  alterations  in  detail,  but  the  impression  of  the  narrative 
as  a  whole  is  unchanged.  The  earlier  scholar  reproduced  the  substance  of 
the  record  with  remarkable  success.  The  improved  translation  lowers  our 
estimate  of  Sennacherib's  character.  If  Prof.  Rogers  has  hit  the  exact 
meaning,  the  brutal  cosirseness  of  some  passages  has  few  parallels  in  litera- 
ture. The  volume  closes  with  lists  of  the  Egyptian  dynasties  after  Manetha 
and  the  monuments  respectively,  with  a  table  of  contents  for  the  whole  of 
the  new  series,  and  with  an  index  of  the  proper  names  in  the  first  volume. 
Had  all  the  six  volumes  been  indexed  their  utility  would  have  been  more 
than  doubled.  It  is  ungracious,  however,  for  those  who  have  received  so 
muoh  to  complain  that  they  have  not  received  more. 
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CHRISTIAN    THOUGHT. 

THE  CHURCH  AND  THE  LABOUR  PROBLEM. 

By  Eev.  J.  Marshall  Lang,  D.D. 

In  his  able  and  interesting  paper  on  "  The  Church  and  the  Labour  Problem," 
Mr.  Keir  Hardie  brings  a  serious  charge  against  the  Christian  Church.  Of 
the  pulpit,  he  says  that  "  there  is  no  place  in  which  temporizing  with  wrong 
more  abounds."  And  he  urges  that  "  if  there  is  scepticism  in  the  land  (and 
who  shall  deny  it  ?)  the  half-heartedness  of  the  pulpit  is  far  more  responsible 
for  it  than  all  the  destructive  criticism  of  the  Canon  of  Scripture  ever 
penned."  Even  more  severe  are  some  of  his  strictures  on  the  action  of  the 
Church,  as,  e.g.,  "  The  Church  has  been  content  to  follow  the  lead  of  the 
world  in  magnifying  material  greatness."  And  again,  **  The  whole  tendency 
of  Church  teaching  is  towards  the  assumption  that  the  working  man  is  an 
inferior  creation  who  stands  in  need  of  being  elevated." 

In  this  condemnation,  the  member  for  West  Ham  reflects  a  feeling 
which  widely  prevails,  and  on  which  writers  in  journals  and  orators  often 
ring  the  changes.  I  am  far  from  asserting  that  it  has  no  justification.  The 
preaching  of  good  men  is  occasionally  not  so  much  over  the  heads,  as  outside 
the  hearts,  of  heavily  burdened  men  and  women.  They  do  not  come  into 
touch  with  them  in  the  things  which  evoke  theh  interest  or  most  express 
their  need.  But,  as  the  advocates  of  labour  insist  on  justice  for  those  whom 
they  represent,  it  is  becoming  that  they  be  scrupulous  in  dealing  out  justice 
to  those  whom  they  attack.  x\nd  in  the  accusation  which  Mr.  Keir  Hardie 
has  formulated  a  threefold  injustice  is,  of  course  quite  unintentionally,  done. 
There  is  injustice  in  what  is  stated,  in  what  is  omitted,  and  in  what  is 
suggested. 

It  is  stated,  for  instance,  that  one  of  the  latent  cm-rents  of  thought 
among  preachers  is  to  the  effect  that  **  the  working  man  is  an  inferior 
creation  who  stands  in  need  of  being  elevated."  I  venture  to  think  that 
this  is  a  misrepresentation.  That  the  working  man  needs  to  be  elevated  is 
an  assumption  which  the  preacher  shares  with  every  one  who  champions 
his  cause.  But  there  is  no  clergyman  worthy  of  his  position,  worthy  of 
the  name  Christian,  who  bases  his  plea  for  this  elevation  on  the  ground 
that  the  working  man  is  "an  inferior  creation."  On  the  contrary,  the  effort 
to  rescue  him  from  surroundings  which  degrade  and  causes  which  corrupt 
is  founded  on  the  assumption  that  he  is,  equally  with  the  rich,  a  man  made 
in  the  image  of  God. 

Farther,  in  the  impeachment  of  the  pulpit  there  is  the  omission  of 
reference  to  the  many  ministers  of  religion  who  have  taken,  and  now  take, 
an  active  interest  in  the  well-being  of  the  working  man.  He  never  had  a 
better  friend  than  the  Eev.  Henry  Duncan,  the  minister  of  Euthwell,  who 
was  the  founder  of  Savings  Banks.   The  Bothy  lad  had  never  a  more  warm- 
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hearted  supporter  than  another  parish  minister,  Harry  Stewart,  of  Oathlaw. 
When  nobody  had  a  good  word  to  say  for  the  Chartists,  they  were  defended 
by  two  English  clergymen,  Rev.  Frederick  Denison  Maurice  and  Charles 
Kingsley.  And,  without  selecting  any  names  from  those  who  are  living, 
I  make  bold  to  say  that  there  are  no  men  who,  on  the  whole,  are  more 
genuinely  sympathetic  with  those  who  toil  than  the  clergy.  They  may  not 
always  go  so  far  or  be  so  pronounced  in  their  views  as  Mr.  Keir  Hardie 
desires  ;  but  this  does  not  arise  from  lack  of  sympathy  or  knowledge,  or 
from  a  base  policy  of  temporizing.  A  higher  motive  may  be  found  for  their 
caution. 

Finally,  it  is  unjust  to  suggest  that  ministers  of  the  Churches  deserve  to  be 
almost  exclusively  blamed  for  apathy  or,  at  least,  half-heartedness.  The 
minister  is  not  the  Church  ;  the  Church  is  the  completely  organized  Christian 
life.  And  all  the  constituent  parts  are  to  be  taken  into  account.  Each  acts 
on  the  others,  all  act  on  each.  The  minister  is  only  one  of  the  constituents. 
Let  the  indictment  be  distributed  between  pulpit  and  pew.  And,  as  the 
best  way  of  improving  the  condition  of  the  industrial  class  is  to  aim  at  a 
higher  morale  in  it  as  a  whole,  to  raise  its  normal  condition,  so  the  best 
way  of  quickening  the  conscience  and  action  of  the  Church  is  to  aim,  not  at 
improving  the  pulpit  as  by  itself,  but  at  nobler  ideals  of  duty  for  all,  at  a 
warmer  spiritual  temperature,  at  a  more  effectual  penetration  of  the  entire 
membership  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Life  in  Christ  Jesus. 

An  illustration  of  the  defective  conception  of  personal  responsibility  is 
supplied  by  a  paragraph  in  Mr.  Keir  Hardie's  paper.  In  it  a  reference  is 
made  to  "  the  insulting  spirit  of  patronage,  overt  and  covert,  which  makes 
the  clergyman  stand  in  the  mind's  eye  of  so  many  of  the  workers  as  the 
type  of  all  that  is  canting  and  unreal."  Now,  "  a  spirit  of  patronage  "  is 
always  insulting.  I  honour  the  independence  of  feeling  which  resents  being 
patronized ;  and  the  clergyman  whose  manner  indicates  that  he  looks  on 
the  workers  as  from  a  vantage  ground,  and  that  he  is  condescending  to 
them,  is  a  stupid  snob.  There  are,  no  doubt,  men  starchy,  and  professional, 
and  snobbish  ;  but  I  should  hope  that  the  great  majority  are  not.  And  let 
the  other  side  of  the  picture  be  looked  to.  It  is  quite  possible  for  a  worker  to 
have  towards  the  clergyman  a  stand-off-ness  which  repels  sympathy.  Pride 
is  a  many-sided  disease.  If  there  is  a  pride  of  wealth,  there  is  also  a  pride 
of  poverty  ;  if  there  is  pride  in  *'  the  spirit  of  patronage,"  there  is  pride  also 
in  the  temper  which  is  always  suspecting  patronage.  But  note  what  follows 
in  the  paragraph.  "  The  poor  worker  is  having  his  revenge.  If  he  cannot 
voice  his  resentment,  he  can  enter  his  protest,  and  this  he  does  by  not 
attending  Church." 

The  same  statement,  in  other  forms,  has  been  made  to  me  again  and 
again.  What  does  it  imply  ?  Clearly,  that  the  attendance  at  Church  has 
to  do  with  the  minister.  If  he  pleases,  the  attendance  goes  up ;  if  he 
displeases,  the  attendance  goes  down.  I  suppose  that,  in  the  want  of  a 
high  conception  of  the  priesthood  of  believers,  of  the  purpose  of  the  Christian 
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Church  on  the  earth,  and  the  responsibility  of  its  individual  members,  this 
mode  of  thought  is  inevitable.  But  to  those  v^ho  have  some  discernment  as 
to  these  things,  that  will  seem  a  strange  kind  of  revenge  in  which  the  loss 
sustained  is  mainly  personal  to  the  one  who  administers  the  revenge — 
involving  a  dereliction  of  his  own  duty  and  the  punishment  of  his  own  soul. 

Is  it  not  time  that  wholesale  recriminations  such  as  those  which  have 
been  referred  to  should  cease  ?  They  do  little  good ;  they  do  much  harm. 
They  overshoot  the  mark,  and  irritate  many  who  are  only  too  willing  to 
receive  a  fuller  inspiration  for  their  work  ;  they  are  misunderstood  by  others, 
who  take  them  as  an  encouragement  to  think  lightly  of  religion  and  worship; 
they  widen  the  chasm  between  the  Church  and  great  masses  of  the  toilers. 
I  gladly  recognize  the  religious  spirit  of  Mr.  Keir  Hardie's  paper ;  and 
I  am  the  more  anxious,  therefore,  that  all  which  tends  to  embitter  feeling 
should  be  removed  from  the  conferences  of  men  who,  occupying  different 
standpoints,  desire  to  co-operate  in  the  sacred  cause  of  social  well-being. 
Not  a  few  of  those  who  teach  in  the  Church  will  endorse  the  statement,  "  I 
believe  the  democracy  to  be  at  bottom  deeply  and  devoutly  religious  "  ;  and 
the  question  which  all  who  share  this  belief  should  submit,  each  to  the  other, 
is.  How  can  sympathies,  efforts,  from  the  various  positions  in  the  line  of 
social  movement,  best  be  utilized  for  the  realization  of  a  common  end — that 
so  well  described  as  "  a  religion  which  can  inspire  and  enthuse  the  soul  to 
noble  deeds,  and  which,  while  telling  of  a  life  that  is  to  come,  will  insist 
primarily  on  the  full  development  of  the  life  that  now  is,  and  will  make 
impossible  the  wrongs  which,  like  a  canker-worm,  are  eating  the  life  out  of 
the  people." 

Let  us  glance  at  some  of  the  directions  along  which  this  co-operation 
may  be  reahzed. 

"  If  the  Church  assume  her  rightful  place,  hers  will  be  the  honour  of 
shaping  and  guiding  the  forces  which  are  working  the  change."  Thus 
Mr.  Keir  Hardie  indicates  the  high  calling  of  the  Church.  Will  he — will 
all  earnest  men  who  hold  with  him  that  "  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ  is 
more  than  sufficient  "  for  all  that  is  required — help  towards  its  attainment  ? 
We  are  told,  indeed,  of  a  purification  through  which  the  Church  must  pass — 
purification  from  **  the  ceremonial  and  meaningless  forms  and  phrases  which 
pass  muster  for  it."  By  all  means  let  us  have  done  with  forms  and  phrases 
which  have  no  significance,  or  which  stand  between  the  soul  and  the  eternal 
verities.  Truth  must  have  its  outward  expression ;  the  spiritual  conscious- 
ness must  have  its  embodiment ;  and  the  homages  rendered  to  Almighty 
God  should  have  the  beauties  as  well  as  the  simplicity  of  holiness.  But  we 
shall  all  cry,  Away  with  "  cant  and  unreality  "  !  And  when  the  demand  is 
continued,  that  "religion  must  be  freed  from  the  perverted  views  of  life 
which  theology  has  so  long  proclaimed  in  its  name,"  I,  for  one,  ask. 
What  views  ?  There  are,  perhaps,  too  many  theological  definitions ;  the 
definitions  are  often  too  elaborate  ;  some  of  them  are  possibly  faulty  and 
erroneous;  yet,  of  course,  we  cannot  part  from  the   essential   teaching  of 
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Christianitiy  as  to  sin,  redemption,  and  grace.  That  teaching  speaks  to  the 
heart  and  conscience  of  all  men;  let  us  give  it  straight,  direct,  and  as  men 
speaking  to  men,  and  I  am  sure  that  it  will  **  enthuse  the  soul  to  noble 
deeds." 

There  is  one  view  which  Mr.  Keir  Hardie  will  not  condemn  as  •*  per- 
verted," and  the  enunciation  of  which  is  one  of  the  special  contributions  of 
the  Church  to  the  Labour  question.  Eeferring  to  our  industrial  system 
Mr.  Keir  Hardie  affirms,  "  It  makes  brotherhood  an  impossibility,  and  how 
can  men  believe  in  the  Fatherhood  of  God  unless  they  have  for  its  correlative 
the  Brotherhood  of  Man?  "  Here  there  occur  the  two  words  which  are  in, 
which  are  the  very  centre  of,  the  message  of  the  Church — Brotherhood  and 
Fatherhood.  If  the  Church  can  only  so  preach  and  teach  these  words  as  to 
make  them  **  living  creatures  with  hands  and  feet,"  she  will  render  a  service 
whose  value  it  is  impossible  to  overestimate.  Let  her  give  herself  to  the 
enforcement  of  these — "  the  principles  of  all  true  reform  " — and  let  the  special 
applications  of  the  principles  be  the  care  of  practical  men  in  their  legislative  and 
social  work.  But  let  us  understand.  The  sentence  just  quoted  admits  of  a 
variation.  Men,  it  may  be  urged,  will  not  believe  or  realize  the  true  Brother- 
hood unless  they  have  for  its  correlative  the  Fatherhood  of  God.  A  brotherhood 
whose  only  bond  is  the  sense  of  a  common  interest,  the  need  of  protection 
against  others,  and  of  such  adjustments  as  will  make  the  struggle  for 
existence  easier,  will  not  deliver  from  "  the  lie  which  sinketh  in  " — the  lie  of 
selfishness.  It  will  not  make  large-souled,  generous  men.  It  will  make  men 
loyal  and  resolute,  and  possessed  by  the  idea  of  a  community  withm  certain 
lines.  Beyond  these  lines  the  sympathies  will  not  flow,  the  current  of  soul- 
action  will  be  feeble  and  sluggish.  Beyond  these  lines  there  will  often  be  a 
scowl — that  of  class  with  its  interests  against  other  classes  with  their 
interests.  We  see  already  the  working  of  this  kind  of  brotherhood.  The 
only  brotHerhood  that  effectually  grapples  with  selfishness,  that  keeps 
thought  and  purpose  in  *'  a  large  and  charitable  air,"  even  when  personal  or 
sectional  ends  are  intently  regarded,  is  that  which  has  its  root  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  Fatherhood  of  God.  On  this  the  Church  of  Christ  must 
stand.  All  are  of  it  who  recognize  that  the  first  and  the  last  word  of  life — 
that  on  which  all  true  and  blessed  social  science  rests — is  Christ's  word, 
**  Our  Father  which  art  in  heaven."  Those  to  whom  that  word  is  not  first 
and  last  part  from  it,  and  "  take  off  their  several  ways." 

Let  the  politician  help  the  churchman  to  build  the  social  structure  on 
the  Eock  of  Eternal  Keality,  and  the  churchman  is  bound  to  help  the  politician 
in  his  doing  and  striving.  **  The  first  duty  of  the  Church  to  the  social  ques- 
tion is  to  understand  it."  Yes ;  and  I  heartily  wish  that  there  was  fuller 
provision  for  instructing  the  clergy  in  the  laws  and  principles  of  economic 
science.  A  man  with  wit  and  wisdom  and  brotherliness  will  read  and 
observe,  and  probably,  as  he  becomes  older,  will  unlearn  a  great  deal  which 
he  once  held,  and  learn  a  great  deal  which  he  once  disregarded.  But  it  would 
be  well  to  have  those  who  are  to  help  in  shaping  thought  trained  in  the 
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knowledge  of  social  problems.  And  it  would  be  well  also  that  in 
connection  with  every  congregation  there  should  be  the  opportunity  of 
candid  study  and  discussion  of  social  issues.  Thus  and  otherwise  the 
Church  may  co-operate  with  the  Legislature. 

The  demand  is  becoming  ever  more  accentuated  that  social  well-being 
shall  be  realized  through  legislation.  I  am  not  frightened  by  names.  There 
is  no  use  in  calling  such  legislation  grandmotherly.  No  sensible  man  will  be 
scared  by  the  application  to  it  of  the  word  socialistic.  Where  law  can 
express  and  secure  the  deliberately  uttered  voice  of  the  people  as  to  rights  or 
wrongs,  let  it  do  so.  But  the  legislator  cannot  go  before  public  opinion. 
He  acts  only  when  that  is  matured  and  consolidated.  And  in  the  formation 
of  this  opinion  the  Church  can  really  "  shape  and  guide  the  forces  which 
work  the  change."  With  all  my  heart,  I  say,  let  her  identify  herself  with 
the  sons  and  daughters  of  toil.  She  has  been  too  much  the  property  of  the 
middle  class.  So  long  as  there  are  classes,  she  should  comprehend  and 
minister  to  all — not  recognizing  the  class,  but  on  the  platform  of  their  equality 
before  God.  But  the  poorer  and  the  more  struggling  should  feel  that  she  is 
specially  with  them  in  all  their  righteous  contention.  She  throws  her  power 
away  if  she  meddles  too  much  with  special  questions — questions  with  which 
working  men,  by  their  combinations  and  unions,  have  the  instruments 
to  deal.  But  in  regard  to  all  that  pertains  to  life  and  its  conditions,  to 
the  home  and  its  conditions,  to  the  demands  of  truth  and  justice,  to  well- 
being  in  its  several  aspects,  the  voice  should  be  lifted  up  with  strength- 
The  time  is  past  for  the  Church  to  be  content  with  playing  the  part  of  a 
mere  Lady  Bountiful.  The  poor  will  be  always  with  us,  and  their  care  is 
a  special  province  of  Christianity.  But  a  far  higher  work  is  that  to  which 
this  day  calls — to  develop  a  new  energy,  to  promote  a  loftier  self-respect,  to 
emancipate  from  habits  and  temptations  which  coarsen  and  degrade,  to 
give  freer  scope  for  all  purifying,  educative,  refining  influences,  to  make  life 
sweeter,  kindlier,  and  more  wholesome.  In  prosecuting  this  work  the  Church 
will  aid  the  statesman.  All  to  whom  the  name  of  Jesus  is  above  every 
name  will  be  united  in  the  solution  of  "  the  labour  problem." 
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ECONOMIC   CONDITIONS   OF  THE  HEBBEW  MONABCHY. 

IL— LABOUR. 
By  Rev.  Peof.  W.  H.  Bennett,  M.A. 
It  may  be  well  to  enumerate  a  few  of  the  leading  problems  connected  with 
labour,  partly  because  we  shall  thus  be  reminded  that  existing  data  can 
only  give  a  partial  answer  to  a  few  of  our  questions  as  to  the  conditions 
of  labour  in  ancient  Israel.     We  might  first  seek  to  discover  the  ratio  of  the 
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sum  of  available  labour  to  the  population  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  its  needs 
on  the  other.  What  proportion  of  the  population  might  fairly  be  called 
able-bodied,  and  of  what  amount  of  labour  was  the  average  able-bodied 
person  capable  ?  In  other  words,  what  standard  of  health  and  vigour  did 
the  ancient  Israelites  attain  to  ?  The  Old  Testament  gives  little  special 
information  on  this  point.  As  a  matter  of  general  experience.  Eastern 
labour  is  far  less  vigorous  and  efficient  than  European.  But  probably  the 
general  health  of  the  community  was  not  markedly  inferior  to  that  of  a 
Western  State  in  the  nineteenth  century  :  advantageous  and  disadvantageous 
circumstances  may  very  well  have  balanced  one  another.  On  the  one  hand, 
medical  and  sanitary  knowledge  were  most  elementary ;  but,  on  the  other, 
the  simple  agricultural  life  generally  followed  was  natural  and  healthy  ;  and 
again,  the  average  efficiency  of  a  modern  population  is  lowered  by  the  large 
number  of  feeble  and  diseased  persons  who  are  kept  alive  by  the  skill  of 
modern  medical  science.  But  if,  putting  health  on  one  side,  the  conditions 
and  characteristics  of  Eastern  life  rendered  labour  less  efficient  in  proportion 
to  population  than  it  is  in  England  or  America,  this  drawback,  again,  was 
counterbalanced  by  the  moderate  needs  of  the  people.  All  that  was  neces- 
sary in  the  way  of  house-accommodation,  fuel,  light,  food,  clothing  could  be 
provided  with  infinitely  less  labour  than  with  us  ;  and  in  a  thousand  other 
ways  the  ordinary  necessaries,  comforts,  and  luxuries  of  life  could  be 
obtained  with  a  comparatively  small  expenditure  of  labour. 

We  now  pass  on  to  two  further  questions,  which  are  really  the  same  question 
from  different  points  of  view  :  What  proportion  of  the  available  labour  was 
utilized,  and  how  far  were  the  possible  opportunities  of  leisure  distributed 
throughout  the  community  ?  What  proportion  of  those  who  could  work  did 
work,  and  how  long  and  hard  did  they  work  ?  We  pointed  out  in  a  previous 
paper  that  the  Israelite  citizen  was,  as  a  rule,  a  land-owner.  In  the  absence  of 
rent  and  land-agents  the  land-owner  worked  his  own  land,  with  the  help  of 
his  family  and  servants.  Even  in  large  holdings  the  owner  can  scarcely  ever 
have  been  a  mere  receiver  of  the  products  of  other  people's  industry,  he 
must  have  exercised  some  general  supervision  ;  and  on  the  ordinary  smaller 
holdings  the  owner's  own  work  and  supervision  would  be  the  most  important 
element  in  obtaining  satisfactory  returns.  There  were  not  many  classes  of 
the  community  that  were  not  engaged  in  agriculture.  Government  was 
rudimentary  and  economical.  The  kings,  princes,  and  officials  of  the  court 
had  their  own  estates ;  though  doubtless  the  more  powerful  kings  gathered 
round  them  idle  crowds,  who  ministered  to  their  love  of  pleasure  and 
ostentation,  and  were  maintained  by  requisitions  on  the  harvests  and  cattle 
of  the  hard-working  farmers.  The  most  permanent  and  necessary  portion 
of  this  royal  clientele  was  the  body-guard  of  foreign  mercenaries,  which, 
however,  can  never  have  attained  to  any  very  large  dimensions.  Another 
class  not  engaged  in  actual  labour  was  made  up  of  the  ministers  of  religion — 
the  priests  of  the  various  sanctuaries  and  the  prophets.  The  Pentateuchal 
system,  which  devotes  one  whole  tribe  out  of  twelve  to  the  service  of  a 
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single  sanctuary,  had  no  counterpart  in  the  actual  arrangements  of  the 
monarchy.  Probably,  the  total  of  priests  and  prophets  combined  did  not 
make  any  serious  deduction  from  the  available  industrial  population.  With 
regard  to  the  women,  agricultural  life  naturally  drew  into  useful  activity 
all  the  women  of  the  household.  A  certain  number  of  women  would  lead 
idle  lives  in  the  harems  of  kings  and  princes  and  great  nobles ;  but  these 
women  were  largely  foreigners,  and  ancient  Israelite  life  has  no  parallel  to 
the  modern  withdrawal  from  all  profitable  occupation  of  the  bulk  of  the 
women  of  the  higher  and  middle  classes.  It  is  no  great  exaggeration  to  say 
that  the  provision  necessary  for  the  wants  of  the  community  was,  speaking 
generally,  produced  by  the  united  efforts  of  the  whole  community.^  It  will 
follow  from  all  these  considerations  that  opportunities  of  leisure  were  very 
widely  distributed.  Indeed,  it  is  obvious  that  the  natural  conditions  of 
agriculture  tend  to  secure  a  large  amount  of  leisure  both  to  the  farmer  and 
his  labourers. 

We  now  come  to  the  subject  which  presents  most  points  of  interest 
for  the  modern  reader — the  classes  into  which  agricultural  workers  were 
divided,  the  relations  between  the  land-owner  or  farmer  and  his  labourers, 
and  the  conditions  under  which  they  worked.  The  classes  of  workers  were, 
for  all  practical  purposes,  two,  the  land-owners  and  their  families  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  slaves  on  the  other ;  but,  for  the  sake  of  completeness,  we 
will  treat  free  hired  labourers  as  a  third  class. 

I.  Land-ownebs  and  theib  Families. — The  representative  member  of 
this  class  would  be  the  owner  of  a  small  holding,  cultivated,  as  we  have  said, 
by  himself,  his  family,  and  his  slaves.  Such  a  small  land-owner  would  be 
under  certain  semi-feudal  obligations  to  the  head  of  his  house  or  clan,  and 
possibly  to  the  chief  of  his  tribe ;  and  the  language  of  the  prophets  indicates 
that  these  obligations  were  often  made  the  instrument  of  vexatious  oppres- 
sion and  ruinous  extortion.  But,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  the  small 
land-owner  occupied  a  position  of  considerable  comfort  and  dignity.  Liability 
to  foreign  invasion  was  not  an  unmixed  evil.  The  farmer  and  his  stalwart, 
sons,  who  could  speak  with  the  enemies  in  the  gate,  were  bound  to  receive 
consideration  and  generous  treatment  from  the  nobles  who  claimed  to  lead 
them  in  war,  and  who  needed  their  assistance  to  protect  such  wealth  as 
may  have  been  accumulated.  Under  powerful  and  victorious  kings,  Hke 
Jeroboam  II.,  the  nobles  sought  to  grasp  for  themselves  the  holdings  of 
poorer  men  who  were  no  longer  necessary  as  allies  in  war.  Clearly,  there- 
fore, in  his  better  days,  the  Israelite  farmer  enjoyed  a  far  more  satisfactory 
life  than  that  of  the  modern  peasant  proprietor  :  he  was  not  driven  to  the 
grinding  and  sordid  drudgery  which  is  so  often  the  lot  of  the  latter ;  nor, 
apparently,  were  the  holdings  repeatedly  subdivided,  so  as  to  become  too 
small  to  support  a  family  upon  each  holding.    The  prophets  who  denounce  the 

1  On  the  other  hand,  the  results  of  Israelite  industry  were  often  appropriated  by  foreign 
invaders,  and  though  the  Israelites  retaliated,  the  balance  was  not  in  their  favour.  We  may 
return  to  this  later  on. 
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land-hunger  of  the  nobles  do  not  seem  to  feel  the  pressure  of  any  difficulty 
as  to  population ;  doubtless  this  immunity  was  largely  due  to  the  free  play 
of  the  natural  checks,  war,  pestilence,  and  famine.  But  throughout  their 
earlier  history  the  Israelites  were  still  acquiring  fresh  land.  They  must  have 
taken  over  much  land  from  the  Canaanites  who  remained  amongst  them ;  just 
as,  after  the  Norman  Conquest,  there  was  a  gradual  and  long-continued 
process  by  which  Saxon  holdings  passed  into  Norman  hands.  On  a  larger 
scale,  a  tribe  pressed  for  room  more  than  once  sent  out  an  armed  band  of 
colonists  to  conquer  for  themselves  a  new  settlement.  Dan  acquired  a  new 
territory  in  the  north  ;  and  a  careful  examination  of  the  most  ancient 
historical  sources  suggests  that  Eastern  Manasseh  was  also  a  colony  founded 
from  the  West,  after  the  tribe  had  taken  possession  of  its  Western  inheritance 
and  found  the  allotted  portion  too  small  for  its  numbers  or  its  ambition. 
Probably  other  similar  movements  took  place  of  which  no  record  remains. 

The  honourable  and  healthy  nature  of  the  occupation  of  this  class  of 
workers  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  the  Old  Testament  records,  in  the  most 
matter-of-fact  way,  the  personal  labours  of  its  most  distinguished  characters, 
many  of  them  members  of  the  wealthiest  and  noblest  families.  The  patriarchs, 
and  Saul,  and  David  do  the  ordinary  work  of  shepherds  ;  the  Divine  call 
comes  to  Gideon  as  he  is  threshing  wheat ;  Boaz  and  the  husband  of  the 
Shunamite  woman  personally  superintend  their  reapers.  Noble  women 
lived  with  the  simplicity  of  Homer's  Greek  princess  of  heroic  times,  who 
did  her  own  washing ;  or  the  wife  of  the  Macedonian  king  Perdeccas,  with 
whom  baking  cakes  was  a  regular  habit,  and  not,  as  with  our  royal  Alfred, 
an  exceptional  achievement.  The  ideal  Hebrew  woman  depicted  for  us  in 
Proverbs  xxxi.  seeketh  wool  and  flax  and  worketh  willingly  with  her  hands. 
In  modern  times  her  servants  would  know  that  she  was  not  a  lady,  and 
people  in  society  would  not  call  upon  her  ;  but  in  Israel,  "  her  husband  was 

known  in  the  gates,  when  he  sat  among  the  elders  of  the  land Many 

daughters  did  virtuously,  but  she  excelled  them  all." 

Perhaps  the  best  modern  parallel  to  the  average  Israelite  citizen  and 
his  family  is  the  well-to-do  American  farmer,  settled  within  reach  of  Indians 
or  Mexicans  or  unruly  whites.  The  settler's  life,  with  its  agricultural 
industries,  its  spice  of  danger  and  occasional  fighting,  its  sturdy  indepen- 
dence and  self-respect,  reproduces  some  of  the  most  important  features  of 
ancient  Hebrew  life. 

II.  The  Hiked  Seevants. — This  class  was  comparatively  small,  and 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  greatly  appreciated.  Neighbours,  no  doubt,  did 
occasional  work  for  each  other,  and  sometimes  might  take  pay,  not  merely 
by  receiving  similar  services,  but  in  some  form  which  might  be  called 
"  hire  "  ;  but  the  class  of  people  who,  without  land  or  capital  of  their  own, 
made  a  living  by  habitually  hiring  themselves  out  must  have  been  very 
small  indeed.  The  word  shdklilr^  hired  servant,  occurs  only  seventeen  times 
in  the  Old  Testament,  always  either  in  laws  or  figurative  expressions,  and 
not  of  actual  named  persons  ;  we  never  see  the  shdkhtr  at  work.     The  most 
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personal  use  of  shdhhir  is  in  Jer.  xlvi.  21,  where  it  refers  to  the  mercenaries 
serving  in  the  Egyptian  army.  On  the  other  hand,  'ebhedh,  slave,  occurs 
hundreds  of  times.  In  Lev.  xxv.  6,  a  passage  not  earlier  than  the  close 
of  the  monarchy,  "  thy  hired  servant  "  is  classed  with  other  members  of 
the  household,  after  the  male  and  female  slaves,  but  before  the  *'  stranger  "  ; 
and  in  Lev.  xxv.  53  we  read  of  "  a  yearly  hired  servant."  But  these  passages 
represent  the  growing  complexity  of  social  life  before  and  after  the  Captivity. 
In  the  Ten  Commandments,  where  we  have  similar  lists  of  the  members  of 
the  household,  "  the  hired  servant  "  is  not  mentioned.  The  Book  of  the 
Covenant  (Exod.  xx.-xxiii.)  is  largely  taken  up  with  laws  about  slaves,  but 
makes  no  reference  to  "  hired  servants  "  :  it  speaks  of  hired  things  (xxii.  15), 
but  not  hired  persons. 

Even  at  this  early  stage  of  the  history  of  wages  it  was  found  necessary 
to  invoke  Church  and  State,  then  virtually  one,  to  secure  for  "  the  hired 
servant  "  his  due  reward.  Both  the  law  (Deut.  xxiv.  14)  and  the  prophets 
(Mai.  iii.  5)  intervene  to  prevent  the  hired  servant  from  being  oppressed  in 
his  wages.  Moreover,  the  failure  of  the  system  of  hire  to  give  the  worker  an 
interest  in  his  work  was  already  apparent ;  the  feature  about  the  hireling 
that  chiefly  attracted  notice  was  his  anxiety  to  get  to  the  end  of  the  day's 
work  and  handle  his  wages.  When  Job  wishes  to  find  a  strong  figure  for  his 
intense  longing  for  death,  he  compares  it  to  the  eagerness  with  which  a 
hireling  looks  for  the  reward  of  his  work.^ 

In  fact,  we  seem  to  find  in  the  Old  Testament  the  same  half-contempt 
for  the  hireling  which  is  implied  in  the  words,  '*  the  hireling  fleeth  because 
he  is  a  hireling."  It  will,  however,  be  convenient  to  refer  to  this  again  in 
dealing  with  the  status  and  condition  of  slaves  in  Israel.  For  the  present, 
we  may  say  that,  if  the  Israelite  land-owner  may  be  compared  to  an 
American  frontier-settler,  the  hired  servant  had  points  of  contact  with  the 
"  mean  white  "  of  the  Southern  States.  As  neither  land-owner  nor  slave, 
he  scarcely  had  any  proper  place  in  the  regular  framework  of  society. 

There  is  one  form  of  labour,  specially  common  in  the  East,  that  may  be 
classed  with  hired  labour,  namely,  the  corvee,  or  compulsory  service  for  great 
public  works.  In  the  absence  of  professional  contractors  with  organized 
staffs  of  trained  workmen,  such  undertakings  have  always  been  carried  out 
by  forced  levies  of  ordinary  labourers.  The  great  works  of  Egypt  have  been 
thus  executed,  from  the  Pyramids  and  Lake  Moeris  to  the  Suez  Canal. 
Solomon  similarly  erected  his  temple  and  palaces  by  forced  levies  amounting 
in  all  to  nearly  200,000  men  ;  and  doubtless  other  kings  followed  his 
example,  on  a  smaller  scale.  Many  of  these  labourers  would  be  slaves  ;  but 
the  theory  of  Chronicles  that  they  were  all  Canaanites  was  invented  to  save 
the  dignity  of  the  ancient  Israelites.  Nothing  is  said  about  pay  for  these 
levies ;  but,  as  they  would  receive  their  food  and  the  engagement  was 
temporary,  they  were  for  a  time  "  hired  servants."  When  Joash  and  Josiah 
repaired  the  Temple,  we  read  of  "  carpenters  and  builders  and  masons." 

1  Job  vii.  2. 
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Apparently,  the  building  operations  of  the  kings,  and  the  growth  of 
Jerusalem,  had  gathered  about  the  city  an  artizan  population ;  but  we 
know  little  about  them  beyond  the  mere  fact  of  their  existence. 

III.  Slaves. — The  fact  that  Hebrew  society  rested  like  every  other 
ancient  civilized  society  upon  a  slave  basis  is  effectually  concealed  from  the 
casual  English  reader,  though  it  may  soon  be  discovered  by  the  careful 
student  even  of  the  English  Bible.  The  word  ''  slave  "  occurs  only  once  in 
the  Authorized  Version,  and  then  curiously  enough  it  translates  the  Greek 
word  for  "body." ^  Otherwise  the  Hebrew  slave  appears  in  English  as  ''man- 
servant "  or  ''maidservant."  The  revisers  have  not  ventured  to  remove 
these  euphemisms  from  the  text,  but  have  gently  suggested  the  real  facts,  by 
offering  the  marginal  alternatives,  "bondman,"  "bondwoman,"  "bond- 
servant." There  is  some  justification  for  such  reserve.  'Ehhedh  and 
Shiphkd  (male  and  female  slave)  do  not  always  stand  for  actual  slaves. 
Moreover,  a  generation  has  grown  up  since  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the 
United  States,  and  as  far  as  this  generation  has  not  read  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin, 
" slave "  is  as  vague  and  un suggestive  as  "bondman."  To  those  who  have 
read  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,  and  to  older  people,  who  have  some  general  informa- 
tion about  slavery  in  America,  the  word  "  slave  "  suggests  an  exceptionally 
painful  and  degrading  position.  Hence  the  use  of  the  word  "  slave  "  in  the 
Old  Testament  would  have  suggested  that  Hebrew  slavery  was  as  exceptional 
and  offensive  as  the  Domestic  Institution  of  the  Southern  States ;  whereas 
in  Israel,  as  in  the  ancient  world  generally,  slavery  was  universally  accepted 
as  a  necessary  and  natural  institution.  Apparently  an  isolated  prophet  or 
philosopher  now  and  then  anticipated  Wilberforce  by  some  two  thousand 
years  or  more,  but  only  by  way  of  impracticable  and  daring  speculation. 
Moreover,  for  reasons  to  be  referred  to  later  on,  the  slave  system  of  the 
Southern  States  was  more  cruel  and  repulsive  than  any  other  such  system 
thai)  has  existed  on  a  large  scale,  with  the  doubtful  exception  of  that  of  the 
Eoman  Empire ;  and  English  ideas  paint  even  American  slavery  blacker 
than  it  really  was,  because  it  is  chiefly  known  in  England  by  novels  and 
speeches  composed  for  polemical  purposes  and  emphasizing  its  worst  aspects. 
But  while  the  course  adopted  by  the  versions  may  be  supported  by  important 
reasons,  it  cannot  be  wholly  justified.  "  Manservant  "  and  "  maidservant  " 
have  associations  altogether  incongruous  with  the  realities  of  Hebrew  life  ; 
they  suggest  liveries  and  neat  caps  and  aprons,  and  a  month's  notice  and 
other  modern  devices,  which  were  unknown  to  the  ancient  world.  They 
have  the  more  serious  fault  of  ignoring  and  obscuring  the  great  gulf  that 
yawns  between  ancient  and  modern  civilization.  All  fairly  educated  people 
know  that  slavery  was  prevalent  in  the  ancient  world ;  but  the  immense 
significance  of  the  fact  is  seldom  sufficiently  emphasized.  Greek  and 
Italian  enthusiasts,  when  they  dilate  upon  the  glorious  republics  of  Athens 
and  Eome,  ignore  the  fact  that  these  republics  were  not  true  democracies  at 
all,  but  oligarchies  of  privileged  citizens  living  largely  upon  the  produce  of 

^  Rev.  xviii.  13. 
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slave  labour.  The  working  classes,  as  we  understand  the  term,  were  slaves 
in  these  ancient  states.  The  true  history  of  the  People  for  many  centuries 
would  be  the  History  of  Slavery ;  the  great  histories  of  Greece  and  Eome 
are  the  histories  of  ruling  minorities.  And  this  is  true  with  the  necessary 
qualifications  and  limitations  for  ancient  Israel. 

Mr.  Ben  Tillett  has  said  that  the  modern  labour  questions  arose  when 
one  man  first  hired  another,  and  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  illustrate 
the  truth  of  this  remark ;  but  we  are  chiefly  concerned  with  it  because  it 
helps  to  bring  out  the  contrast  between  ancient  and  modern  life.  The 
relations  of  life  were  more  permanent  in  old  times  than  now.  The  Land 
Question  had  not  arisen,  because  farmers  did  not  rent  land,  they  owned  it. 
The  Labour  Question  had  not  become  urgent,  because,  as  a  rule,  employers 
did  not  hire  labour,  they  bought  the  labourers  out  and  out.  The  transient 
character  of  modern  relations  between  labour  and  capital  is  symbolized  by 
payment  at  so  much  an  hour  ;  the  rigidity  of  ancient  relations  by  absolute 
ownership.  When  rigidity  thus  takes  the  form  of  slavery,  we  are  shocked 
and  repelled  ;  but  if  we  are  in  any  measure  to  understand  Hebrew  society, 
we  must  for  a  time  put  aside  our  modern  ideas  and  try  to  forget  the  eloquent 
denunciations  of  anti-slavery  orators.  We  must  remember  that  what  is  an 
outrage  on  humanity  in  the  nineteenth  century  was  not  felt  to  be  such  by 
either  owner  or  slave  eight  centuries  before  Christ.  We  may  even  bring 
ourselves  to  beheve  that,  in  certain  stages  of  history,  slavery  played  a  useful 
part  in  the  progress  of  the  race. 

With  regard  to  the  efficiency  of  slave-labour  in  general,  its  inferiority  to 
free  labour  has  become  proverbial ;  but  in  Judah  opinion  reversed  this 
decision ;  in  Deut.  xv.  18  it  is  said  of  the  slave,  **  He  hath  been  worth 
double  a  hired  servant  to  thee."  Indeed,  in  a  primitive  community  it  is 
difficulty  to  see  how  agriculture  on  any  but  the  very  smallest  scale  could 
have  been  carried  on  without  the  permanent  and  authoritative  relations 
between  employer  and  employed  which  were  secured  by  slavery.  Nor,  on  the 
other  hand,  would  the  slight  organization  of  an  early  civilization  have  sufficed 
to  secure  even  food  for  the  labourers  in  slack  times  and  hard  seasons.  Slavery 
not  only  secured  to  the  master  a  permanent  supply  of  labour,  but  also  to  the 
labourer  permanent  provision  for  his  wants.  Doubtless,  a  heavy  share  of 
the  work  was  put  upon  the  slave.  Job's  parallel  figure  to  the  anxiety  of  the 
hireling  for  his  wages  is  the  longing  of  the  slave  for  night.  The  heaviest 
burden  of  drudgery  fell  upon  the  female  slaves  then,  as,  according  to 
immemorial  custom,  the  toil  of  working- women  is  most  severe  and  their 
reward  least  adequate.  The  daily  carrying  of  water  and  grinding  of  corn 
were  heavy  burdens  to  the  female  slaves.  The  continuous  service  of 
domestic  life  gave  great  opportunities  to  the  harshness  of  any  petty  female 
tyrant ;  and  while  the  possibilities  of  polygamy  and  concubinage  opened  a 
door  of  escape  to  the  slave,  the  case  of  Sarah  and  Hagar  reminds  us  that 
they  often  served  to  draw  down  upon  her  the  persecution  of  a  jealous 
mistress.     But  the  life  even  of  the  less  fortunate  women-slaves  must  have 
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been  a  heaven  of  light  and  comfort,  and  Hberty,  compared  to  that  of 
thousands  of  workwomen  in  London. 

Indeed,  there  were  many  alleviations  of  the  slave's  lot,  so  that  on  the 
whole  Hebrew  slavery  was  as  lenient  and  indulgent  as  it  could  well  be. 
There  was  not  that  distinction  of  colour  which  cut  off  American  slaves  from 
the  sympathy  of  their  masters.  When  the  slaves  were  Hebrews,  ancient 
custom  demanded  that  they  should  be  set  free  after  six  years'  service, ^ 
liberally  furnished  from  the  flock  and  the  threshing-floor  and  the  winepress, 
and  from  all  wherewith  Jehovah  had  blessed  his  master.  Later  legislation 
discountenanced  altogether  the  enslaving  of  one  Jew  by  another,  and 
demanded  that  the  Jewish  slave  should  be  treated  as  a  hired  servant.^  The 
household,  slaves  and  all,  formed  one  family ;  from  the  master  and  his  children, 
through  the  poorer  and  more  distant  relations,  to  the  Hebrew,  and  then  to 
the  foreign  slaves,  was  a  gradual  descent.  Probably  the  distinction  between 
the  lowest  class  of  freemen  and  the  Hebrew  slaves,  or  even  the  home-born 
slaves  of  foreign  origin,  was  not  very  sharply  drawn.  In  smaller  households 
the  master  and  the  slave  lived  in  close  and  constant  fellowship  in  the  field 
and  the  house,  and  this  common  labour  must  have  fostered  friendly  feeling. 
The  bastinado  was  used  for  slaves  as  it  was  to  punish  comparatively  slight 
offences  of  free  Israelites ;  but  in  the  East  such  punishment  is  not  degrading. 
The  harshest  provision  of  the  law  for  slaves  is  that  of  the  most  ancient  code, 
Exod.  xxi.  21,  "If  a  man  smite  his  servant  or  his  maid  with  a  rod,  and  he 
die  under  his  hand,  he  shall  surely  be  punished  ;  notwithstanding  if  he  con- 
tinue a  day  or  two,  he  shall  not  be  punished,  for  he  is  his  money."  Probably 
even  this  law  was  as  humane  as  the  temper  of  the  times  permitted,  and 
represents  an  advance  upon  the  previous  standard  of  morality.  But  further 
advances  were  made,  and  this  law  disappears  from  the  later  codes.  While 
the  codes  of  American  slave  States  aimed  at  protecting  the  masters  and 
keeping  down  the  slaves,  the  Hebrew  law  sought  to  provide  for  their 
emancipation  and  protect  them  from  ill-treatment. 

There  are  other  general  considerations  which  suggest  that  slaves  in 
Israel  were  fairly  well  treated,  and  that  their  lot  was  greatly  superior  to  that 
of  negro  slaves  in  America,  or  even  of  slaves  under  the  early  Koman  Empire. 
The  Hebrew  might  look  forward  to  freedom  in  Palestine  ;  the  foreigner 
might  by  ransom  or  escape  return  to  his  own  land.  There  was  no  point  in 
Israel  or  Judah  more  than  three  days'  journey  from  a  hostile  frontier,  and 
this  possibility  of  escape  for  the  slave  must  have  tended  to  make  the  master 
fairly  considerate  in  his  behaviour.  Shimei,  indeed,  was  able  to  recover  his 
two  servants  who  had  fled  to  Achish,  king  of  Gath;  but  neighbouring 
states  would  not  always  be  so  complacent,  and  this  event  happened  when 
united  Israel  was  at  the  zenith  of  its  power.  During  the  Peloponnesian 
war  the  Lacedaemonian  fort  at  Decelea  in  Attica  received  thousands  of 
fugitive  slaves  from  Athens,  and  the  Athenian  station  at  Pylos  was  the  refuge 

1  Exod.  xxi.  2  ;  Deut.  xv.  12. 
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of  large  numbers  of  slaves  who  ran  away  from  Spartan  masters.  In  time  of 
war  the  Israelite  who  wanted  to  keep  his  slaves  must  have  treated  them  well. 
Indeed,  in  a  moment  of  extreme  peril  in  the  last  days  of  the  monarchy,  we 
read  that  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  set  free  their  Hebrew  slaves,  though 
they  enslaved  them  again  when  the  danger  seemed  to  have  passed  over.i 

Another  circumstance  that  must  have  tended  to  consideration  and 
humanity,  was  the  fact  that  it  was  always  possible  that  the  master  and  his 
wife  and  family  might  themselves  become  slaves.  The  favourite  daughter  of 
a  great  house  might  be  carried  off  by  a  Syrian  inroad,  and  become  a  slave  in 
a  harem  at  Damascus,  or  be  sold  in  the  slave-market  at  Tyre  to  Greek 
merchants,  who  would  sell  their  purchase  again  at  Corinth  or  Syracuse.  The 
thought  of  what  the  caprice  of  fortune  might  have  in  store  for  himself  would 
be  a  bond  of  sympathy  betweenjthe  master  and  his  slave  which  was  quite  absent 
in  America  ;  the  white  slaveholder  could  never  become  a  negro  slave. 

The  mention  of  such  reverses  of  fortune  reminds  us  that  slavery  would 
often  be  the  fortune  of  the  unsuccessful  farmer  who  had  been  ruined  by  bad 
seasons  and  the  fortune  of  war.  This  possibility  may  at  times  have  been 
depressing,  but  it  cannot  compare  with  the  gloom  which  the  prospect  of  the 
workhouse  casts  over  the  closing  years  of  many  a  life  spent  in  patient  and 
steady  work. 

Finally,  the  silence  of  the  prophets,  who  were  always  eager  to  champion 
the  poor,  the  suffering,  and  the  oppressed,  leads  us  to  believe  that  the  lot  of 
the  slave  did  not  present  any  conspicuous  or  exceptional  hardship. 

We  conclude,  therefore,  that  as  far  as  internal  organization  was  con- 
cerned, apart  from  the  chances  of  war,  and  the  uncertainty  of  the  seasons, 
labour  in  ancient  Israel  was  pretty  generally  distributed  amongst  all  classes, 
that  in  efficiency  and  mode  of  application  it  was  adequate  to  the  needs  of 
the  community,  that  each  class  had  a  respectable  share  of  the  results.  The 
rudimentary  stage  of  civilization  attained  by  Israel  involved  the  institution 
of  slavery  as  a  necessary  evil,  but  the  institution  existed  in  its  least 
objectionable  form,  at  any  rate  as  regards  Hebrew  slaves.  We  have  little 
information  as  to  either  the  number  or  the  treatment  of  foreign  slaves,  but 
general  circumstances  suggest  that  they  met  with  comparatively  humane  and 
considerate  treatment. 

^  Jer,  xxxiv. 
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THE    VEIL   OF  MOSES. 

By   Eev.    p.    J.    Gloag,    D.D. 

2  Cor.  iii.  13-18. 

Authorised  Version. — And  not  as  Moses,  which  put  a  vail  over  liis  face,  that  the  children 
of  Israel  could  not  stedfastly  look  to  the  end  of  that  which  is  abolished  :  but  their  minds 
were  blinded  :  for  until  this  day  remaineth  the  same  vail  untaken  away  in  the  reading  of  the 
Old  Testament  ;  which  vail  is  done  away  in  Christ.  But  even  unto  this  day,  when  Moses  is 
read,  the  vail  is  upon  their  heart.  Nevertheless  when  it  shall  turn  to  the  Lord,  the  vail  shall 
be  taken  away.  Now  the  Lord  is  that  Spirit :  and  where  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is,  there  is 
liberty.  But  we  all,  with  open  face  beholding  as  in  a  glass  the  glory  of  the  Lord,  are  changed 
into  the  same  image  from  glory  to  glory,  even  as  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord. 

Revised  Version. — And  are  not  as  Moses,  who  put  a  veil  upon  his  face,  that  the  children  of 
Israel  should  not  look  stedfastly  on  the  end  of  that  which  was  passing  away :  but  their 
minds  were  hardened :  for  until  this  very  day  at  the  reading  of  the  Old  Covenant  the  same 
veil  remaineth  unlifted  ;  which  veil  is  done  away  in  Christ.  But  unto  this  day,  whensoever 
Moses  is  read,  a  veil  lieth  upon  their  heart.  But  whensoever  it  shall  turn  to  the  Lord,  the 
veil  is  taken  away.  Now  the  Lord  is  the  Spirit :  and  where  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is,  there  is 
liberty.  But  we  all,  with  unveiled  face  reflecting  as  a  mirror  the  glory  of  the  Lord,  are 
transformed  into  the  same  image  from  glory  to  glory,  even  as  from  the  Lord  the  Spirit. 

There  are  not  many  variations  in  the  readings  of  the  different  manuscripts 
of  this  passage,  and  these  are  of  Uttle  importance,  and  do  not  materially 
affect  the  sense.  The  chief  difficulty  is  in  the  interpretation — what  meaning 
we  are  to  attach  to  the  different  words  and  clauses.  This  is  apparent  from 
the  numerous  marginal  readings  attached  to  this  passage  in  the  Eevised 
Version. 

Paul  alludes  to  an  incident  in  the  life  of  Moses.  According  to  the 
narrative  in  the  thirty-fourth  chapter  of  Exodus,  Moses  was  with  the  Lord 
forty  days  on  Mount  Sinai,  holding  communion  with  Him  and  receiving  from 
Him  the  two  tables  of  testimony  containing  the  ten  commandments.  It 
would  appear  that  during  this  period  some  change  had  taken  place  in  his 
appearance :  the  glory  of  the  Lord  which  he  beheld  was  reflected  on  his 
countenance.  Moses  himself  was  not  aware  that  any  change  had  occurred  : 
"  he  wist  not  that  the  skin  of  his  face  shone,  while  he  talked  with  Him." 
But  when  he  came  down  from  the  mount  to  the  people,  they  were  instantly 
cognisant  of  the  fact,  and  were  terrified  at  the  glory  which  they  saw 
shining  forth  from  his  countenance.  **  And  when  Aaron  and  all  the  children 
of  Israel  saw  Moses,  behold,  the  skin  of  his  face  shone,  and  they  were  afraid 
to  come  nigh  him."  In  order  to  remove  the  cause  of  terror,  Moses  put  a  veil 
on  his  face.  The  use  of  the  veil,  then,  was  to  conceal  from  the  children  of 
Israel  the  glory  of  his  countenance,  so  that  they  might  approach  him  without 
mental  disturbance,  and  hold  intercourse  with  him.  According  to  this  view 
of  the  incident,  when  Moses  spoke  with  the  children  of  Israel  he  wore  a  veil 
on  his  face ;  but  when  he  turned  to  speak  with  the  Lord  he  removed  the 
veil.     "And  till  Moses  had  done  speaking  with  them,  he  put  a  veil  on  his 
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face.  But  when  Moses  went  in  before  the  Lord  to  speak  with  Him,  he  took 
the  veil  off,  till  he  came  out.  And  he  came  out,  and  spake  unto  the  children 
of  Israel  that  which  he  was  commanded.  And  the  children  of  Israel  saw 
the  face  of  Moses,  that  the  skin  of  Moses'  face  shone :  and  Moses  put  the 
veil  on  his  face  again,  until  he  went  to  speak  with  Him  "  (Exod.  xxxiv.  33-35). 

That  Moses  spoke  to  the  people  with  a  veil  on  his  face  is  unquestionably 
the  meaning  given  to  this  incident  in  the  Authorised  Version.  But  it  is 
doubtful  if  we  have  here  the  correct  translation  of  the  Hebrew.  It  is  to  be 
observed  that  in  verse  33  the  word  "  till  "  is  inserted.  In  the  Hebrew, 
''?:1  means  simply  "  and  he  finished  or  completed."  Accordingly  the 
Eevised  Version  renders  the  passage,  "  And  when  Moses  had  done  speaking 
with  them,  he  put  a  veil  on  his  face,"  thus  favouring  the  idea  that  Moses 
did  not  put  on  the  veil  until  he  had  finished  speaking  with  the  people.  And 
this  is  the  interpretation  given  to  the  words  both  in  the  Septuagint  and  in 
the  Vulgate.  In  the  Septuagint  we  read,  Kai  eTretSr]  KareTravcre  AaAwv  rrphs 
avTOVs,  €7reOr]K€V  kirl  to  TrpocroiTTOv  avTOv  KctAv/x/xa ;  and  in  the  Vulgate, 
Impletisque  sermonibus  posuit  velamen  super  faciem  suam  :  "  And  when  he 
had  made  an  end  of  speaking  with  them,  he  put  a  veil  on  his  face."  According 
to  this  view,  Moses  spoke  to  the  people  without  the  veil,  with  his  face 
shining  and  glorified,  and  did  not  put  on  the  veil  until  he  had  done  speaking. 
And  this  view  best  agrees  with  the  language  of  the  Apostle,  "And  not  as 
Moses,  who  put  a  veil  upon  his  face,  that  the  children  of  Israel  should  not 
look  stedfastly  on  the  end  of  that  which  was  passing  away."  The  use  of 
the  veil,  according  to  this  view,  was  not  to  remove  the  fears  of  the  people, 
but  that  they  might  not  look  at  the  end  or  fading  of  the  transitory  glory. 
From  this  it  would  appear  that  the  glory  of  Moses'  countenance  gradually 
waned  and  faded,  that  the  lustre  became  dim  ;  and  in  order  that  the  Israelites 
might  not  see  its  entire  disappearance,  Moses  put  on  the  veil.  When  he 
ceased  speaking  with  them,  he  veiled  himself ;  but  when  he  went  in  before 
the  Lord  to  speak  with  Him,  he  removed  the  veil,  until  he  came  out  and 
spake  to  the  Israelites  all  that  the  Lord  had  commanded  him ;  while  he  was 
speaking  they  saw  that  his  face  shone,  but  when  he  ceased  speaking  he 
again  put  on  the  veil;  so  that  the  veil  was  the  symbol  of  concealment 
and  transitoriness. 

Paul,  as  his  manner  often  is,  allegorizes  this  incident  of  Israelitish 
history ;  as  if  he  had  said  :  These  things  are  an  allegory  ;  the  veil  on  the  face 
of  Moses  answers  to  the  veil  which  is  even  now  on  the  heart  of  the  Jews. 
In  preaching  the  Gospel,  he  observes,  we  use  great  boldness  of  speech ;  we 
put  no  veil  on  our  teaching,  as  Moses  did  on  his  face  ;  we  have  no  fear,  as  he 
had,  that  our  glory  should  vanish  away  :  the  glory  of  the  Gospel,  so  far  from 
diminishing,  increases.  The  veil  of  Moses  typifies  the  blindness  of  the  Jews  : 
that  veil  is  still  upon  their  hearts  in  the  reading  of  the  Old  Testament. 
Observe  here  the  impUed  contrast  between  the  Jews  and  us  Christians.  The 
Jews  read  the  Scriptures  with  veiled  faces,  we  have  our  faces  unveiled  ;  the 
Jews  have  their  minds  blinded  by  prejudices,  ours  are  enlightened  with  the 
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light  of  truth ;  the  Jews  cannot  discern  that  the  Old  Covenant  is  done  away 
with  in  Christ,  they  cannot  look  on  the  end  of  that  which  was  passing  away, 
we  recognize  Christ  as  the  end  of  the  law  for  righteousness ;  the  Jews  have 
the  veil  on  their  hearts,  from  us  that  veil  has  been  removed. 

The  use  of  the  veil,  then,  was  to  conceal  from  the  Israelites  the  fading 
away  of  the  glory  of  Moses'  countenance,  and  this,  according  to  Paul,  typified 
the  fading  away  of  the  glory  of  the  law  of  Moses  :  *'  Moses  put  a  veil  upon 
his  face,  that  the  children  of  Israel  should'not  look  stedfastly  on  the  end  of 
that  which  was  passing  away."  The  law  of  Moses  was  to  fade  and  disappear 
before  the  superior  glory  of  the  Gospel.  The  rites  and  ceremonies  and 
sacrifices  of  Judaism  having  served  their  purposes  as  prefigurations  of  the 
privileges  of  the  Gospel,  were  to  be  abolished.  Now,  this  was  to  be  concealed 
from  the  Israelites  until  Christ  came.  The  revelation  made  to  them  was 
partial  and  obscure ;  the  lights  were  broken,  a  veil  was  thrown  over  the 
future,  they  were  not  permitted  to  see  the  passing  away  of  the  law,  its 
abolition  in  Christ.  Had  the  Israelites  been  distinctly  informed  of  the 
freedom  and  blessings  of  the  Gospel  dispensation,  had  its  glorious  privileges 
been  made  known  to  them — that  such  a  golden  age  was  before  them,  we  can 
easily  conceive  how  they  might  have  become  discontented  with  the  Mosaic 
dispensation,  with  its  bloody  sacrifices,  its  burdensome  rites  and  hindrances, 
and  especially  its  vexing  regulations  concerning  ceremonial  impurity  from 
which  the  most  watchful  and  conscientious  piety  could  not  guard  itself. 
This  was,  as  St.  Peter  says,  a  yoke  which  neither  we  nor  our  fathers  were 
able  to  bear.  Hence  it  was  in  mercy  that  they  were  prevented  looking 
steadfastly  on  the  end  of  that  which  was  passing  away.  And  perhaps  also 
the  same  reason  may  be  applied  to  us  with  regard  to  the  obscurity  which 
hangs  over  a  future  state ;  there  is  a  veil  upon  it  which  God  has  not  been 
pleased  to  withdraw.  The  revelation  of  the  blessings  of  the  heavenly  world 
might  render  us  discontented  with  our  present  imperfect  state,  and  unfit  us 
for  the  duties  of  this  world. 

The  glory  of  Moses'  countenance  was  also  an  evidence  of  his  Divine 
commission.  When  he  spake  to  the  Israelites  the  message  given  him  by  God, 
his  face  shone ;  the  Israelites  would  see  in  this  supernatural  glory  the  proof 
that  he  was  sent  to  them  by  God ;  it  was  the  glory  of  the  Divine  Shekinah 
that  illuminated  his  countenance ;  he  carried  with  him  the  proofs  of  his 
authority  as  an  ambassador  sent  from  God,  as  a  mediator  between  God  and 
the  people.  Just  in  a  similar  manner  our  Lord  was  transfigured  on  the  holy 
mount,  when  His  face  shone  as  the  sun,  and  this  impressed  upon  the  wonder- 
ing disciples  the  Divinity  of  His  mission,  that  He  was  what  He  professed  to 
be,  the  Son  of  God  and  the  Saviour  of  the  world. 

The  veil  on  the  face  of  Moses  was  an  emblem  of  hardness.  *'  But  their 
minds  were  hardened  "  :  a  AX'  Ittw/ow^t^  to,  vornjLara  avrOtv.  The  word  iTnopiodrj 
denotes  hardened,  not  blinded,  as  in  the  Authorised  Version  (comp. 
Eom.  xi.  25),  though  blindness  was  the  necessary  effect  of  the  hardening  of 
their  minds.     Just  as  Pharaoh's  heart  was  hardened,  so  was  the  heart  of  the 
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Israelites.  It  is  not  said  by  whom  this  hardness  of  heart  was  caused ;  it 
may  be  considered  as  produced  by  God,  or  as  caused  by  the  Evil  One,  but  it 
is  best  to  leave  it  undetermined.  It  is  said  that  the  Lord  hardened 
Pharaoh's  heart,  though  the  responsibility  of  hardening  lay  on  Pharaoh 
himself.  So,  although  the  dispensation  of  God  may  have  led  to  the  harden- 
ing of  the  hearts  of  the  Israelites,  yet  it  was  subjective  on  their  part,  they 
hardened  their  own  hearts.  Hence  the  comparative  failure  of  Paul's  preach- 
ing to  his  countrymen  ;  they  hardened  their  hearts  against  the  proclamation 
of  the  Gospel.  His  success  was  great  among  the  Gentiles  ;  many  of  them 
turned  to  the  Lord ;  but  when  he  addressed  the  Jews,  there  were  obstacles 
to  overcome  ;  their  minds  were  already  prejudiced  against  the  Gospel. 

" For  until  this  very  day,"  adds  the  Apostle,  "at  the  reading  of  the 
Old  Covenant,  the  same  veil  remaineth  unlifted  "  :  "  the  same  veil,"  the  veil 
typified  by  that  on  Moses'  countenance.  The  meaning  is  that  even  now, 
after  Christ  has  come,  and  the  Gospel  has  been  promulgated,  and  the  pro- 
phecies have  been  fulfilled,  the  same  hardness  of  heart,  the  same  incapacity 
for  recognizing  the  end  of  the  Mosaic  law  remains  at  the  reading  of  the 
Old  Covenant.  The  law  of  Moses  was  read  every  Sabbath  in  their  syna- 
gogues, but  the  Israelites  had  not  the  capacity  to  discern  its  spiritual 
meaning,  its  fulfilment  in  Jesus  Christ.  It  is  not  probable  that  there  is  here 
any  allusion  to  the  tallith  or  covering  which  the  Jews  put  upon  their  heads 
at  the  reading  of  the  Old  Testament ;  the  veil  was  not  upon  their  heads, 
but  on  their  hearts.  By  the  Old  Covenant  (ttJs  TraAaias  StaOyjKTjs)  is  here 
meant,  not  the  Old  Testament  as  we  possess  it,  but  the  law  of  Moses  which 
was  the  Covenant,  which  God  made  with  the  Israelites.  The  Apostle  already 
calls  it  the  Old  Covenant,  regarding  the  Gospel  as  the  New  Covenant  pre- 
dicted by  the  prophets. 

The  words  which  follow,  fxrj  dvaKaXvTTTOfxevov  on  kv  X.pL(TTM  KaTapyetTat, 
admit  of  a  twofold  rendering.  The  Eevised  Version  reads,  "  For  until  this 
very  day,  at  the  reading  of  the  Old  Covenant,  the  same  veil  remaineth 
unlifted;  which  veil  is  done  away  in  Christ."  And  in  the  margin  there  is 
the  alternative  reading,  **  The  same  veil  remaineth,  it  not  being  revealed 
that  it  is  done  away  in  Christ  "  ;  or  the  discovery  not  beipg  made  that  it  is 
done  away  in  Christ.  The  second  or  marginal  reading  is  to  be  preferred,  as 
affording  a  better  sense  and  more  in  accordance  with  the  thought  of  the 
Apostle.  It  was  because  the  truth,  that  the  Old  Covenant  was  done  away 
in  Christ,  was  unrevealed  or  undiscovered  by  the  Israelites  that  the  veil 
remained  on  their  hearts.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  both  in  the  Authorised 
and  in  the  Eevised  Versions  to  KaXvfxfia  is  regarded  as  the  subject  to 
KarapyeLTat,  which  veil  is  done  away  in  Christ.  This,  however,  is  doubtful ; 
iraXala  SiaOrjKrj  is  the  nearest  antecedent ;  it  is  not  the  veil,  but  the  Old 
Covenant  that  is  done  away  in  Christ.  Christ  is  the  end  of  the  law  for 
righteousness  ;  in  Him  the  Old  Covenant  finds  its  completion  ;  its  rites  and 
ceremonies  having  found  in  Him  their  fulfilment,  it  is  done  away  with. 

The   veil   on   the   face   of  Moses   is  transferred   to   the   hearts  of  the 
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Israelites.  "  But  unto  this  day,  whensoever  Moses  is  read,  a  veil  lieth  upon 
their  heart."  The  veil  is  no  longer  on  the  face  of  the  speaker,  but  on  the 
heart  of  the  reader.  The  veil  is  not  on  the  law.  The  book  is  the  same  to 
all ;  the  difference  between  those  who  understand  and  those  who  do  not 
understand  it  is  subjective,  a  difference  of  disposition  :  the  minds  of  the  Jews 
were  hardened.  And  this  was  fully  realized  in  the  case  of  the  generality  of 
the  Jews  when  the  Gospel  was  preached  to  them.  Although  the  prophecies 
pointing  out  Jesus  as  the  Messiah  were  numerous  and  evident,  although 
their  fulfilment  in  Christ  Jesus  was  clearly  seen,  although  all  the  sacrifices 
of  the  law  were  emblems  of  the  one  great  sacrifice  for  sin,  yet  the  minds  of 
the  Jews  were  hardened ;  they  could  not  understand  their  own  prophecies, 
and  they  fulfilled  them  even  by  their  unbelief.  They  had  the  Scriptures  of 
the  Old  Testament  in  their  hands,  they  were  read  every  Sabbath  in  their 
synagogues,  yet  they  did  not  understand  them  :  the  veil  was  upon  their 
heart,  the  veil  of  ignorance,  prejudice,  and  unbelief. 

This  veil  of  concealment,  this  emblem  of  spiritual  blindness,  shall  be 
removed.  "  But  whensoever  it  shall  turn  to  the  Lord,  the  veil  is  taken 
away."  There  are  various  conjectures  regarding  the  subject  of  eTrta-rpe^pr). 
Some  consider  it  be  rj  KapSta  avTwv,  as  the  nearest  antecedent,  "  when  the 
heart  of  the  Israelites  shall  turn  to  the  Lord " ;  so  our  two  versions. 
Others  regard  it  as  6  '  la-parjX ;  others  as  Moivcrrjs,  as  the  representation  of 
the  nation  of  Israel;  and  others  the  general  tls.  It  is  best  to  refer  it  to 
the  heart  of  the  Israelites  :  when  their  heart  shall  turn  to  the  Lord,  when 
they  shall  be  converted  and  receive  a  new  heart,  then  the  veil  is  taken  away. 
Just  as  Moses  put  a  veil  on  his  face  when  he  had  finished  speaking  to  the 
children  of  Israel,  but  when  he  turned  to  speak  with  the  Lord  the  veil  was 
taken  away.  There  was  blindness  before,  but  now  there  is  sight.  UepiaLpeLTat 
is  in  the  present ;  therefore  not  "  shall  be  taken  away,"  as  in  the  Authorised, 
but  "is  taken  away,"  as  in  the  Eevised  Version.  The  moment  the  heart  of 
the  children  of  Israel  turns  to  the  Lord,  that  same  moment  the  veil  is  taken 
away ;  the  removal  of  their  blindness  is  instantaneous  with  their  conversion. 

We  have  here  a  prediction  of  the  conversion  of  the  Jews.  The  veil 
shall  be  taken  from  their  hearts ;  they  shall  recognize  in  that  same  Jesus 
whom  their  fathers  crucified  the  promised  Messiah,  the  King  of  Israel,  and 
the  Saviour  of  the  world.  "  Blindness  (Trw/owo-ts,  hardness)  in  part  hath 
befallen  Israel  until  the  fulness  of  the  Gentiles  be  come  in."  At  present 
TTwpwo-ts  hath  befallen  them  ;  the  veil  is  upon  their  hearts ;  the  Jewish  nation 
is  the  most  hardened  against  the  Gospel ;  conversions  among  them  are  com- 
paratively few ;  though  some  of  the  noblest  Christians  of  modern  times,  as 
Neander,  Delitzsch,  Phillipi,  Saphir,  Edersheim,  are  converted  Jews.  But 
the  time  shall  come  when  the  Jews  as  a  nation  shall  turn  to  the  Lord,  and 
this  shall  be  accompanied  with  a  great  revival  of  religion,  as  life  from  the 
dead.  The  fulness  of  the  Gentiles  is  inseparably  connected  with  the  conversion 
of  the  Jews.  And  even  in  the  present  day  there  is  a  spiritual  movement 
among  the  Jews  toward  Christianity  and  the  recognition  of  Jesus  as  the 
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Messiah,  especially  in  southern  Eussia.  These  are  the  drops  before  the 
shower,  the  precursors  of  that  plenteous  rain  which  shall  water  the  Church 
of  God. 

The  connection  of  the  words  which  follow  is  somewhat  obscure.  "■  Now 
the  Lord  is  the  Spirit  "  (6  Se  Kv/ato?  to  wvevfjid  ka-nv).  The  Apostle  has 
asserted  that  the  heart  of  the  Israelites  shall'turn  to  the  Lord ;  and  he  adds, 
as  if  in  explanation,  "  But  the  Lord  is  the  Spirit."  He  perhaps  refers  to 
what  he  had  formerly  said  when  contrasting  the  law  with  the  Gospel :  the 
law  is  the  ministration  of  death,  but  the  Gospel  is  the  ministration  of  the 
Spirit.  'O  KvpLos  is  the  subject,  not  the  predicate  ;  and  by  the  Lord  here  is 
certainly  meant  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  to  whom  the  Jews  on  their  conversion 
shall  turn.  He  is  the  Spirit  inasmuch  as  the  Spirit  who  dwells  in  Him  is  the 
Holy  Spirit,  and  it  is  by  the  Spirit  that  He  dwells  in  the  hearts  of  His  people. 
As  Meyer  observes,  **  Christ  is  the  Spirit  in  so  far  as  at  conversion,  and 
generally  in  the  whole  arrangement  of  salvation.  He  communicates  Himself 
in  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  this  Spirit  is  His  Spirit,  the  living  principle  of  the 
influence  and  indwelling  of  Christ."  As  Bengel  says,  "  Where  Christ  is, 
there  is  the  Spirit  of  Christ ;  where  the  Spirit  of  Christ  is,  there  is  Christ." 
The  same  thought  of  the  immanence  of  Christ  by  His  Spirit  is  stated  by  the 
Apostle  when  he  says,  **  Ye  are  not  in  the  flesh,  but  in  the  Spirit,  if  so  be 
the  Spirit  of  God  dwell  in  you.  But  if  any  man  has  not  the  Spirit  of  Christ, 
he  is  none  of  His."  The  Spirit  is  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  the  Spirit  who  resides 
in  Him  as  a  perennial  fountain,  and  whose  influences  He  dispenses  unto  His 
people. 

The  Apostle  adds,  "And  where  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is,  there  is  liberty." 
Liberty  here  is  opposed  to  the  slavery  under  the  law  :  the  spirit  is  contrasted 
with  the  letter.  The  veil  is  the  symbol  of  blindness,  and  so  long  as  the  veil 
continues  on  the  heart,  the  spiritual  activity  is  hindered ;  we  do  not  see  the 
truth,  and  therefore  must  stumble  in  our  endeavours  to  attain  to  it.  But 
when  the  veil  is  taken  away,  there  is  light  and  truth  and  freedom.  We  are 
then  able  to  know  our  duties,  and  ability  is  conferred  upon  us  to  perform 
them.  There  is. also  liberty  from  the  restraints  of  the  law;  we  are  no  more 
bound  by  carnal  ordinances,  and  even  the  commands  of  God  are  rendered 
easy  to  obey  ;  they  are  no  longer  grievous,  but  the  voluntary  actions  of  our 
hearts  turned  from  sin  to  holiness.  When  we  receive  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord, 
sin  is  regarded  as  bondage,  and  holiness  as  freedom.  The  liberty  which  the 
Spirit  of  the  Lord  confers  is  deliverance  from  the  power  and  slavery  of  sin. 

The  shining  on  Moses'  face  was  the  reflection  of  the  glory  of  the  Lord. 
When  he  went  to  speak  with  the  Lord,  to  behold  His  glory,  the  veil  was 
removed,  and  that  glory  of  the  Lord  was  reflected  on  his  countenance.  So, 
says  the  Apostle,  when  we  turn  to  the  Lord,  the  veil  is  taken  from  our  face, 
and  we  all  with  unveiled  face  behold  the  glory  of  the  Lord.  We  all 
(iJ/Aeis  Travres) — not  the  Israelites  merely,  when  the  veil  is  taken  away  from 
theii^  hearts — not  we,  the  apostles  and  teachers — but  all  Christians  ;  all  who 
have   turned   to   the   Lord  ;    we  all  resemble   Moses,  who    appeared   with 
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unveiled  face  before  the  Lord.  The  contrast  is  to  the  unbeUeving  Jews, 
who  have  still  the  veil  of  prejudice  upon  their  hearts,  concealing  from  them 
the  light  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  With  unveiled  face  we  gaze  upon  the 
glory  of  the  Lord  (t^v  Sofav  Kvpiov).  By  the  Lord  here  is  undoubtedly 
meant  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  The  glory  of  Christ  is  frequently  referred  to 
in  the  Gospel  narrative.  "  We  beheld,"  says  St.  John,  "  His  glory,  glory  as 
of  the  Only  Begotten  from  the  Father,  full  of  grace  and  truth."  When 
Jesus  performed  His  first  miracle  by  converting  water  into  wine,  it  is  said 
that  **  He  manifested  forth  His  glory."  And  in  His  intercessory  prayer  for 
His  disciples  He  says,  **  I  glorified  Thee  on  earth,  having  accomplished 
the  work  which  Thou  hast  given  Me  to  do.  And  now,  O  Father,  glorify  Thou 
Me  with  Thine  own  self,  with  the  glory  which  I  had  with  Thee  before  the 
world  was."  When  He  was  in  this  world.  He  was  in  a  state  of  humiliation; 
like  Moses,  He  had  a  veil  on  His  face.  To  the  outward  eye  He  appeared  a 
mere  man,  without  form  or  comeliness  :  there  was  no  outward  glory  to 
attract  the  carnal  mind.  But  even  then  the  glory  of  His  countenance  shone 
through  the  veil  of  humanity ;  and  on  one  occasion  His  face  shone  as  the 
sun,  and  His  raiment  was  white  and  glistening.  The  miracles  which  He 
performed  were  the  manifestations  of  His  glory.  But  the  glory  of  the  Lord 
did  not  consist  in  these  supernatural  actions  ;  for,  if  so,  we  could  not  be 
transformed  into  His  glory :  but  it  was  seen  in  the  holiness,  the  purity,  the 
sinlessness  of  His  character,  in  His  unquenchable  love  to  the  children  of 
men,  in  His  devotion  to  His  heavenly  Father,  in  His  meekness  and 
humihty,  in  His  unselfishness,  in  His  forgiving  disposition  toward  His 
enemies,    and  in  His  patience  and  resignation  in  suffering. 

The  word  KaroTrrpi^ofxevot  is  only  found  in  this  passage  ;  it  does  not 
again  occur  either  in  the  New  Testament  or  in  the  Septuagint.  In  classical 
writings  KaroTTT/jt^w,  in  the  active,  signifies  to  show  in  a  mirror,  to  make  a 
reflection  in  a  mirror ;  but  in  the  middle,  to  look  in  a  mirror,  to  behold 
oneself  in  a  mirror,  to  see  in  a  mirror.  Two  meanings  have  been  assigned 
to  it  in  our  passage — that  of  the  Authorised  Version,  **  beholding  as  in  a 
glass,"  and  that  of  the  Eevised  Version,  *'  reflecting  as  a  mirror." 

The  first  meaning,  **  beholding  as  in  a  mirror,"  is  more  in  accordance 
with  the  classical  usage  of  the  word.  We  look  into  the  mirror,  and  see 
reflected  in  it  the  glory  of  the  Lord.  As  Moses  appeared  unveiled  in  the 
presence  of  God,  and  saw  a  representation  of  His  glory,  so  believers  with 
unveiled  face  behold  the  glory  of  Christ.  According  to  this  meaning,  faith 
is  the  organ  of  beholding ;  for  it  is  only  by  the  eye  of  faith  that  Christ  is 
thus  beheld.  And  the  mirror  in  which  the  glory  of  Christ  is  seen  is  the 
Gospel,  elsewhere  called  the  Gospel  of  the  glory  of  Christ.  In  this  mirror 
we  are  enabled  to  discern  the  glory  of  Christ,  the  moral  beauty  of  His 
character,  the  divinity  of  His  person,  the  splendour  of  His  ministry,  the 
eflficacy  of  His  sufferings,  and  the  extent  and  majesty  of  His  kingdom.  He 
then  appears  to  us  no  longer  without  form  or  comeliness,  but  fairer  than  all 
the  children  of  men.     Then  do  our  eyes  see  the  King  in  His  beauty.     But 
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not  only  so,  the  glory  which  we  behold  has  a  transforming  power :  we 
ourselves  are  transformed  into  that  glory — by  beholding  the  glory  of  the 
Lord,  we  are  led  both  to  admire  and  to  imitate  ;  and  just  as  the  face  of 
Moses  shone  in  consequence  of  seeing  the  glory  of  God,  so  the  lustre  of  the 
glorious  character  of  Christ  rests  on  the  believer.  The  more  we  discern  the 
moral  beauties  of  His  character,  the  more  we  will  cultivate  their  moral 
perfection.     The  contemplation  of  Christ  will  produce  resemblance  to  Christ. 

The  other  meaning,  **  reflecting  as  a  mirror  the  glory  of  the  Lord,"  is, 
perhaps,  not  so  strictly  in  accordance  with  classical  accuracy,  but  is  more 
suited  to  the  Apostle's  train  of  thought,  and  has  been  adopted  by  eminent 
critics.  It  is  the  view  adopted  by  Chrysostom,  Bengel,  Billroth,  Olshausen, 
and  Stanley.  The  authority  of  Chrysostom  shows  that  it  is  not  at  variance 
with  the  usage  of  the  Greek  language.  It  suits  better  the  argument  of  the 
Apostle.  He  is  speaking  of  the  reflection  of  the  glory  of  God  on  the  face  of 
Moses ;  so,  he  says,  in  a  similar  manner  do  believers  reflect  the  glory  of 
Christ.  In  this  sense  believers  themselves  are  the  mirror  :  Christ  is  seen  in 
them  ;  His  character  is  so  impressed  upon  them  that  they  become  Christlike. 
Like  Moses,  when  he  came  from  holding  communion  with  God,  their  faces 
shine ;  there  is  a  glory  about  their  persons.  They  show  forth  the  glory  of 
the  Lord.  They  bear  a  resemblance,  faint  and  imperfect  it  may  be,  but  still 
a  real  and  striking  resemblance,  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

Thus,  then,  the  Christian's  life  is  a  reflex  of  the  glory  of  Christ.  His 
life  is  lived  over  by  them.  They  have  imbibed  the  Spirit  of  Christ  and  drunk 
in  His  character.  They  become  living  epistles  of  Christ,  known  and  read 
of  all  men.  Their  virtues  are  the  virtues  of  Jesus  Christ ;  the  same  Spirit 
which  actuated  Him  actuates  them.  The  believer  shines  in  a  glory  not  his 
own ;  as  the  light  of  the  moon  is  but  a  reflection  of  the  light  of  the  sun,  so 

I  the  glory  of  the  Christian  is  but  a  reflection  of  the  glory  of  Christ.  Christ 
Himself  is  the  True  Light  that  lighteth  the  Christian's  soul. 
The  glory  of  Christ  which  the  Christian  reflects  is  increasing  :  '*  Eeflect- 
ing  as  a  mirror  the  glory  of  the  Lord,  they  are  transformed  into  the  same 
Image  from  glory  to  glory."  Different  meanings  have  been  assigned  to  the 
pords  ttTTo  SoJt;?  et's  Sofav.  Some  suppose  that  the  meaning  is  that  this 
jbhange  into  the  image  of  Christ  proceeds  from  the  glory  of  Christ  {hvo  So^rjs), 
namely,  beheld  in  the  mirror  and  reflected  on  us  to  our  glory  (eis  86^av), 
our  spiritual  transformation  to  the  likeness  of  Christ.  But  such  a  meaning 
is  more  ingenious  than  correct.  The  meaning  rather  appears  to  be  from 
one  degree  of  glory  to  another,  and  a  higher,  thus  representing  the 
progressive  nature  of  the  change.  Compare,  '*  They  go  from  strength  to 
strength"  (Ps.  Ixxxiv.  7).  Believers  have  no  reason  to  fear  that  their 
glory,  like  that  on  the  face  of  Moses,  shall  fade,  and  at  length  disappear. 
On  the  contrary,  the  lustre  of  the  Christian's  reflection  of  Christ  will  increase 
rather  than  diminish.  The  image  of  Christ  impressed  upon  the  soul  becomes 
more  discernible.  To  adopt  the  image  in  our  text,  the  more  polished  the 
mirror,  the  greater  the  exactness  and  clearness  with  which  it  reflects. 
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The  great  work  of  transformation  into  the  image  of  the  glory  of  the 
Lord  is  effected  by  the  Spirit  :  *'  even  as  from  the  Lord  the  Spirit." 
Different  meanings  have  been  assigned  to  the  words  anro  Kvpiov  irvevfxaTos. 
The  rendering  in  the  Authorised  Version,  **  even  as  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord," 
is  inconsistent  with  the  order  of  the  words.  Meyer  renders  them,  "  even 
as  from  the  Lord  of  the  Spirit,"  a  translation  which  the  Greek  admits  of. 
He  maintains  that  the  Lord  of  the  Spirit  is  Christ,  in  so  far  as  the  operations 
of  the  Spirit  depend  on  Christ,  for  the  Holy  Spirit  is  the  Spirit  of  Christ : 
Christ  is  the  dispenser  of  His  influences.  But  this  is  a  title  which  is 
unprecedented,  being  nowhere  else  ascribed  to  Christ."  The  words  simply 
translated  are,  as  in  the  Eevised  Version,  *'from  the  Lord  the  Spirit,"  just 
as  (XTTo  Qeov  Uarpos  is  "from  God  the  Father."  We  must  never  forget  or 
place  in  the  background  the  agency  of  the  Spirit  in  our  salvation.  The  great 
office  of  the  Spirit  is  to  glorify  Christ  (John  xvi.  14).  He  displays  to  us  in 
the  Gospel,  as  in  a  mirror,  the  glory  of  Christ.  He  forms  in  the  hearts  of  all 
believers  the  character  of  Christ,  so  that  they  reflect  His  glory;  and  He 
removes  the  veil  from  their  hearts,  so  that  they  see  the  beauty  of  Christ. 
Thus  believers  are  transformed  into  the  image  of  Christ  from  glory  to  glory, 
even  as  from  the  Lord  the  Spirit.  This  transformation  is  effected  by  the 
Spirit,  the  Author,  the  Upholder,  and  the  Augmenter  of  spiritual  life,  who 
sanctifies  us  until  we  grow  up  into  a  resemblance  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 


"LET    US  HAVE  PEACE   WITH  GODr 
Romans  v.  1. 
By  Eev.  Peof.  J.  Agae  Beet,  D.D. 
Few  changes  proposed  in  the  Eevised  Version  have  met  with  less  favour 
than  the  words  quoted  at  the  head  of  this  article,  as  they  stand  in  Eomans 
V.  1,  which  in  the  Authorized  Version  reads,  "Therefore  being  justified  by 
faith,  we  have  peace  with  God,  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ."     Still  more 
unwelcome  are  the  renderings  in  verses  2,  3,  *'  let  us  rejoice  in  hope  of  the 
glory   of    God    ....    let   us   also   rejoice   in   our   tribulations."       These 
important  changes  I  propose  now  to  discuss. 

All  these  changes  are  due  to  a  correction  of  one  word,  and  indeed  of  one 
letter,  in  the  Greek  text  of  the  epistle.  Instead  of  ''we  have  peace,"  the  oldest 
and  best  manuscripts  and  versions  and  fathers  agree  to  read,  ''let  us  have 
peace."  The  reading  which  underlies  the  rendering  "  we  have  peace  "  is  not 
found,  by  the  first  hand,  in  any  copy  earlier  than  the  ninth  century,  although  it 
is  found  in  corrections  of  the  Sinai  and  Vatican  MSS.  dating  back  possibly  to 
the  fourth  and  sixth  centuries  respectively.  Nor  can  we  trace  it  with  con- 
fidence to  any  early  quotation.  On  the  other  hand,  for  the  reading,  "  let  us 
have  peace,"  we  find  testimony  practically  unanimous,  reaching  back  to  the 
second  century  and  coming  to  us  from  various  and  widely  distant  sources. 

This  abundant  evidence  is  accepted  with  confidence  in  all  recent  critical 
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'  editions  of  the  Greek  text,  by  Tischendorf  in  his  last  edition,  by  Tregelles, 
and  by  Westcott  and  Hort.  It  is  accepted  by  the  EngHsh  revisers  with  a 
singularly  mild  marginal  note,  "  some  authorities  read,  we  have."  The 
American  revisers  prefer  "  we  have  peace  "  ;  adding,  "■  many  ancient  authori- 
ties read  *  let  us  have  peace.'  " 

Every  one  admits  the  great  preponderance  of  documentary  evidence 
for  the  reading,  ''  let  us  have  peace."  Those  who  reject  it  do  so  only 
because  they  find  themselves  unable  to  give  to  these  words  any  satisfactory 
sense.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  show  that  this  difficulty  arises 
merely  from  a  misunderstanding  and  mistranslation  of  the  words  found  in 
the  ancient  copies. 

The  revisers  translate,  '*  being  therefore  justified  by  faith,  let  us  have 
peace  with  God."  This  suggests  or  implies  that  the  readers  are  already 
justified  but  have  not  yet  peace  with  God,  and  that  St.  Paul  urges  them, 
inasmuch  as  they  are  already  justified,  to  seek  for  and  obtain  peace  with 
God.  Now,  justification  and  peace  with  God  are  manifestly  equivalent 
terms.  For  every  monarch  is  at  peace  with  a  pardoned  criminal.  More- 
over, in  verses  10,  11,  St.  Paul  assumes  and  asserts  that  his  readers  are 
already  reconciled  to  God.  It  must  be  admitted  that,  if  the  revisers' 
rendering  be  correct,  the  reading  so  widely  attested  will  present  a  most 
serious  difficulty. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  revisers  have  misunderstood  a  very  common 
Greek  construction,  viz.,  the  aorist  participle  preceding  a  subjunctive  or 
imperative.  This  construction  implies  simply,  in  the  passage  before  us, 
that  the  abiding  state  of  peace  with  God  must  be  preceded  by  the  event 
of  justification ;  and  leaves  the  context  to  determine  whether  justification 
is  already  obtained  and  is  a  reason  for  having  peace  with  God,  or  whether 
justification  by  faith  is  the  gateway  by  which  we  must  enter  the  abiding 
state  of  peace  with  God. 

That  this  latter  is  St.  Paul's  meaning  in  this  passage,  is  suggested  very 
strongly  by  the  fact  that  this  is  the  meaning  of  the  aorist  participle  in,  I 
believe,  all  the  very  many  passages  in  which  the  construction  before  us  is 
used  in  the  New  Testament.  So,  in  1  Cor.  vi.  15,  "  shall  I  then  take  away 
the  members  of  Christ,  and  make  them  members  of  a  harlot?  "  ;  Acts  xv.  36, 

■  **  let  us  return  now  and  visit  the  brethren  "  ;  Ephes.  iv.  25,  **  wherefore, 
putting  away  falsehood,  speak  ye  truth  each  one  with  his  neighbour "  ; 
Heb.  vi.  1,  "  wherefore  let  us  cease  to  speak  of  the  first  principles  of  Christ, 

)■  and  press  on  unto  perfection."     Also  Matt.  ii.  8,  13,  20,  iv.  9,  v.  24,  vi.  6, 
"vii.  6,  ix.  13,  18,  xi.  4,  xiii.  28,  xvii.  27,  xxii.  13,  xxvii.  64,  xxviii.  19.     The 
above  renderings  show  how,  in  other  places,  the  revisers  treat  the  con- 

»struction  now  before  us. 
In  the  LXX.  the  same  construction  is  very  common  as  a  rendering  of 
two  Hebrew  imperatives,  jussives,  or  cohortatives.     So  Gen.  xi.  7,  *'  let  us 
go  down  and  there  confound  their  language  "  ;  xviii.  21,  "I  will  go  down 
now  and  see  "  ;    also  xix.  2,  15,  34.     This  rendering  reveals  a  difference 
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between  the  Greek  language  on  the  one  hand  and  the  Hebrew  and  Enghsh 
languages  on  the  other.  In  all  the  above  passages  the  Greek  writer  looks 
upon  the  action  denoted  by  the  participle,  not  as  itself  an  object  of  desire, 
but  as  subordinate  to,  and  needful  to  bring  about  the  action  or  state  denoted 
by  the  finite  verb.  This  grouping  of  subordinate  thoughts  around  the  main 
thought  is  a  conspicuous  and  beautiful  feature  of  the  Greek  language.  In 
such  cases  the  Hebrew  language  uses  two  imperatives  or  cohortatives.  But, 
in  the  passages  quoted  above  from  the  Old  Testament,  the  former  exhortation 
is  evidently  subordinate  to  the  latter.  The  Greek  translations  were  therefore 
at  liberty  to  use  the  rendering  most  in  harmony  with  the  genius  of  their 
own  language.  And  in  the  passages  quoted  above  the  English  revisers  have 
correctly,  where  it  seemed  good  to  them,  translated  the  Greek  construction 
now  before  us  by  two  English  imperatives,  in  harmony  with  the  genius  of 
their  own  language. 

So  far  as  I  know,  Eom.  v.  1  is  the  only  passage  in  which  the  revisers 
interpret  an  aorist  participle  preceding  a  present  subjunctive  as  describing  an 
event  which  has  already  taken  place.  It  is  a  solitary  exception  in  their 
treatment  of  a  common  Greek  construction. 

It  is  right  to  say  that  in  Romans  v.  9,  10,  an  aorist  participle  preceding  a 
future  indicative  describes  an  event  which  has  already  taken  place,  and  which 
affords  a  ground  of  expectation  of  something  still  future.  But  the  future 
indicative  is  not  an  exact  parallel  to  the  present  subjunctive.  Moreover,  an 
aorist  participle  preceding  even  a  future  indication  denotes  not  unfrequently 
an  event  still  future.  So  Eomans  xv.  28,  "  when  therefore  I  have  accomplished 
this,  and  have  sealed  to  them  this  fruit,  I  will  go  on  by  you  unto  Spain"  ; 
also  Acts  xxiv.  25  ;  1  Peter  v.  4.  These  passages  prove  that  an  aorist 
participle  preceding  an  indicative  future  does  not  necessarily  imply  that  the 
event  denoted  by  the  participle  has  already  taken  place.  Whether  this  event 
is  looked  upon  as  past  or  future  must  be  determined  by  the  context. 

In  view  of  the  evident  meaning  of  the  passages  quoted  above,  and  in 
harmony  with  the  revisers'  own  rendering  of  most  of  them,  I  venture  to 
render  the  passage  now  before  us.  Let  us  then,  justified  through  faith, 
HAVE  PEACE  WITH  GoD.  This  rendering  implies,  in  agreement  with  the  use 
of  the  same  Greek  construction  throughout  the  New  Testament,  not  that 
justification  has  already  taken  place  and  is  a  reason  for  going  on  to  a  higher 
blessing,  viz.,  peace  with  God,  but  that  to  the  writer's  thought  justification 
through  faith  is  simply  looked  upon  as  a  means  by  which  we  may  have  peace 
with  God. 

To  this  natural  rendering  of  a  common  Greek  construction  there  is  only 
one  serious  objection.  How  can  St.  Paul  point  to  justification  as  a  means  of 
peace  with  God,  when  in  ver.  9  he  assumes  that  his  readers  are  already 
justified  ?  As  an  objection  to  my  rendering,  this  question  may  be  answered 
by  asking  another.  How  can  St.  Paul  in  ver.  1  write,  "Let  us  have  peace 
with  God,"  and  in  ver.  11,  "  We  have  now  received  the  reconciliation  "?  Eor 
reconcihation  impHes  peace  with  God.    But  both  questions  require  an  answer. 
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An  answer  will,  I  believe,  be  found  in  St.  Paul's  mode  of  thought.  So 
intense  is  his  realization  of  whatever  he  describes,  that  frequently  he  identifies 
himself  with  it  and  makes  it  the  ideal  standpoint  of  his  thought,  a  standpoint 
rapidly  changing  with  the  progress  of  his  discourse.  So  in  Eomans  iv.  24  he 
throws  himself  back  to  the  days  of  Abraham,  about  whom  he  has  been 
writing,  and  looks  forward  to  the  Gospel  as  still  future  :  **  For  our  sakes  also, 
unto  whom  it  shall  be  reckoned,  who  believe  on  him  that  raised  Jesus." 
From  the  future  indicative  in  Eomans  iv.  24,  the  Apostle  passes  to  the  present 
subjunctive  in  chap.  v.  1,  and  exhorts  his  readers  to  appropriate  the  recon- 
ciliation with  God  involved  in  faith  reckoned  for  righteousness.  This 
exhortation  he  prefaces,  and  sums  up  what  he  has  said  before,  by  interjecting 
the  words  "  justified  through  faith."  He  thus  points  to  the  means  of 
reconciliation. 

What  St.  Paul  in  ver.  1  exhorts  his  readers  to  do,  he  assumes  in 
ver.  2  that  they  have  already  done  :  "through  whom  also  we  have  had  our 
access  into  this  grace  in  which  we  stand."  For  indisputably  they  who 
stand  (a  favourite  word'of  St.  Paul,  denoting  Christian  steadfastness)  in  the 
grace  of  God  have  already  peace  with  God.  In  other  words,  we  cannot 
interpret  the  change  from  the  future  indicative  in  chap.  iv.  24  to  the  present 
subjunctive  in  chap.  v.  1,  and  to  the  perfect  indicative  in  ver.  2,  except  as 
written  from  an  ideal  and  changing  standpoint. 

If  we  accept  this  explanation  of  the  change  of  tense,  future,  present, 
past,  we  may  accept  for  vers.  2&,  3,  the  rendering  in  the  revisers'  margin : 
"  and  we  rejoice  in  hope  of  the  glory  of  God,  and  ....  in  our  tribulations." 
For  the  transition  is  now  complete.  They  who  already  stand  in  the  grace 
of  God  may  well  exult  in  hope  of  glory. 

The  exhortation  in  ver.  1,  "let  us  have  peace  with  God,"  is  the  more 
appropriate  because,  although  St.  Paul  himself  enjoyed  a  present  and 
assured  peace  with  God,  he  could  not  forget  that  many  of  his  readers  had 
not  the  same  rest  of  faith.  Their  weaker  faith  he  helps  by  the  example  of 
his  own  unshaken  confidence,  and  by  placing  himself  at  their  side,  and  by 
claiming  along  with  them  the  peace  with  God  which  is  the  immediate  result 
of  justifying  faith. 

An  ideal  and  changing  standpoint  appears  again  and  again  throughout 
this  great  epistle.  In  chap.  iii.  7,  St.  Paul  puts  himself  among  liars  and 
asks,  "If  the  truth  of  God  through  my  lie  abounded  to  His  glory,  why  am 
I  also  judged  as  a  sinner?  "  In  ver.  9,  leaving  out  of  sight  those  justified 
through  faith,  he  says,  "  we  have  charged  both  Jews  and  Greeks  that  they 
are  all  under  sin."  This  is  the  only  explanation  of  the  dark  picture  of 
himself  drawn  in  chap.  vii.  14-24,  until  in  ver.  25  hght  shines  upon  him 
through  Jesus  Christ.  For  the  moral  bondage  there  described  is  utterly 
inconsistent  with  the  joyful  assertion  in  chap.  viii.  2,  "  The  law  of  the 
Spirit  of  life  in  Christ  Jesus  has  made  me  free  from  the  law  of  sin  and  of 
death."  Throughout  the  epistle,  to  the  vivid  thought  of  St.  Paul,  the 
spiritual  state  he  is  describing  is  actual  and  present. 
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As  Eom.  V.  1,  2  stands  in  the  Authorized  Version,  it  is  a  joyful  assertion 
of  assured  salvation.  In  the  Eevised  Version  all  this  is  changed,  and  we 
have  only  an  exhortation  to  hope  and  joy.  The  spiritual  loss  involved  in 
this  change  is  felt  by  all  devout  minds.  This  is  especially  the  case  v^rith 
ver.  3,  where  the  revisers'  rendering,  "  let  us  also  rejoice  in  our  tribulations," 
is  a  painful  descent  from  the  Authorized  Version,  "  we  glory  in  tribulations 
also."  Fortunately,  as  I  have  endeavoured  to  show,  the  Greek  words  found 
in  our  oldest  and  best  copies  admit  another  rendering,  a  rendering  favoured 
by  the  use  throughout  the  Greek  Testament  of  the  common  construction 
here  used.  The  rendering  I  propose  leaves  vers.  2  and  3  as  they  stand  in 
the  Authorized  Version,  still  expressing  a  joyful  expectation  of  coming  glory. 
It  thus  preserves  for  us  the  most  valuable  element  of  these  verses.  The 
phrase  which,  in  the  earlier  English  version,  asserts  that  ive,  have  'peace,  with 
God,  gives  place  to  another,  which  exhorts  us  to  be  at  peace  with  God,  and 
points  to  justification  through  faith  as  the  means  by  which  this  peace  may 
be  ours. 

The  transition  between  the  exhortation  of  ver.  1  and  the  calm  assurance 
of  ver.  26  is  the  assertion  in  ver.  2(X  that  through  Christ  we  have  obtained, 
and  now  have  (Greek  perfect),  access  into  the  favour  of  God,  and  the  further 
assertion  that  in  this  grace  we  now  stand.  These  confident  and  unmistakable 
assertions  prepare  the  way  for  the  joyful  hope  which  follows  them. 

It  may  be  objected  that  the  rendering  given  above  is  new.  But  we 
must  remember  that  to  modern  expository  thought  the  ancient  reading  is 
new  ;  indeed,  two  of  the  best  modern  commentators,  Meyer  and  Godet, 
refuse  to  admit  it.  It  has  been  recently  forced  upon  us  by  the  results  of 
modern  research.  The  ancient  commentators,  e.g.,  Chrysostom,  do  little 
to  elucidate  the  meaning  of  the  words  which  they  evidently  accept  as 
genuine.  In  such  a  case,  we  have  no  resource  except  the  methods  of 
modem  grammatical  exegesis. 

If  the  above  exposition  be  accepted,  it  will  increase  our  confidence  in 
the  modern  textual  criticism  of  the  New  Testament.  This  confidence 
would  be  somewhat  shaken  if  we  were  compelled  to  reject  a  reading 
supported  by  our  oldest  and  best  documents.  And  great  would  be  our 
perplexity  if  we  were  unable  to  find,  for  a  reading  so  well  attested,  an 
intelligible  and  profitable  meaning.  In  this  paper  I  have  endeavoured  to 
show  that,  accepting  the  words  of  St.  Paul  as  given  in  the  best  copies  of 
his  epistles,  we  can  give  to  them  a  meaning  in  complete  harmony  with 
the  grammatical  usage  of  the  Greek  Testament,  with  St.  Paul's  modes  of 
thought,  and  with  the  argument  of  the  epistle. 
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CHBISTIAN   ASCETICISM. 

By  Eev.   S.   a.  Alexander,  M.A.,  Keble  College,  Oxford. 

An  inquiry  into  the  value  or  necessity  of  asceticism,  like  all  other  problems 
that  fall  within  the  range  of  the  moral  consciousness,  is  conditioned  by  a 
previous  inquiry  proper  to  the  metaphysical  rather  than  to  the  ethical 
philosopher.  To  decide  rightly  what  are  the  true  laws  of  the  highest  human 
well-being,  and  what  is  the  loftiest  and  (in  a  very  genuine  sense)  most 
natural  ideal  of  the  human  spirit,  and  by  what  means  that  ideal  is  best 
attainable,  we  must  first  have  reached  at  least  an  approximately  clear 
decision  on  the  larger  question — What  is  the  end  of  man?  What  place 
does  man  occupy  in  the  world's  chain  of  growth  and  development  ?  Is 
he  a  creature  sui  generis,  differentiated  from  other  animals  by  the  possession 
of  a  spiritual  nature  and  by  the  assurance  of  grander  destinies  ?  or  is  he,  in 
spite  of  his  apparently  unique  gifts  and  possibilities,  still  one  of  the  beasts 
that  perish? 

Amid  the  widest  diversity  of  opinion  on  these  essential  problems  of 
thought  and  feeling  there  is  a  fundamental  agreement  that  the  tendency 
and  scope  of  conduct  ought  to  be,  and  in  part  actually  is,  determined  by  a 
more  or  less  conscious  theory  of  the  nature  of  man.  If  all  man's  activities 
and  functions,  however  intellectual  or  refined,  are  purely  animal,  and  limited 
by  physical  causation — like  the  fragrance  that  fades  away  together  with  the 
flower  that  gave  it  birth,  or,  to  use  a  Platonic  simile,  the  music  that  will 
never  be  heard  again  when  the  lute-strings  are  once  broken — there  is  then 
one  distinct  criterion  marked  out  for  human  action  :  the  crown  is  awarded 
to  the  utilitarian  theory  of  life,  and  the  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  which  has 
inspired  every  form  of  asceticism  forfeits  its  claim  to  be  the  mainspring  of 
the  soul.  The  higher  nature,  it  is  true,  actuated  by  generous  impulses  or  an 
enthusiasm  for  humanity,  might  still,  on  the  one  hand,  prefer  the  pleasures 
of  Socrates  to  those  of  the  swine, ^  and,  on  the  other,  be  willing,  in  seeking 
the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number,  to  postpone  his  own  rights 
and  privileges  to  those  of  others  ;  and  in  this  degree  might  admit  asceticism 
to  control  his  personal  freedom.  But  such  a  man,  as  is  often  the  case,  would 
be  better  than  his  creed  ;  his  position  would  be,  for  himself,  of  doubtful 
consistency,  and,  for  the  world  at  large,  impossible  of  attainment.  To  the 
mass  of  mankind  it  is  a  quite  logical  step  from  the  premise  "  To-morrow  we 
die  "  to  the  conclusion  "  Let  us  eat  and  drink  to-day  "  ;  and  no  high- 
mindedness  in  the  leader  of  an  Epicurean  school,  however  austere  his 
rejection  of  the  lower  demands,  can  save  his  followers  from  the  ultimate 
bathos  of  sensuahsm  and  self-interest.  The  '*  obscene  transformation," 
theoretically  probable,  is  historically  certain. 

^The  antithesis  is  borrowed  from  J.  S.  Mill  {Utilitarianism). 
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On  the  other  hand,  if  virtue  is,  apart  from  resultant  utility,  an  end  in 
itself ;  if  man  has  a  moral  nature  which  is  not  merely  a  modification  of  the 
physical,  but  a  new  fact  in  the  world,  bearing  the  impress  of  a  Divine  seal, 
and  irradiated  by  higher  lights  than  those  of  earth ;  if,  above  all,  he  draws 
his  being  from  a  God  of  wisdom  and  goodness,  and  is  secure  of  personal 
immortality  in  Him — then,  as  before,  the  goal  of  duty  is  fixed  and  a  plain 
path  laid  down.  Let  him  be  simply  true  to  his  own  nature.  Let  him  live 
as  the  child  of  God,  open-eyed  to  whatever  contributes,  in  thought  or  word 
or  deed,  to  the  realization  of  that  sonship  which  Christianity  assures  to  him, 
and  strong  in  the  repudiation  of  all  behaviour  that  tends  to  vitiate  his  title- 
deeds,  to  clash  with  the  calls  of  his  better  self,  or  to  be  out  of  harmony  with 
the  supreme  destinies  of  which  he  is  conscious.  And  if,  for  the  earnest 
pursuance  of  these  great  ends,  something  akin  to  an  ascetic  habit  of  life  be 
found  necessary  (as,  in  the  sequel,  will  appear  probable),  let  him  adopt  that 
habit  without  fear  or  reluctance  ;  only  acting,  if  he  be  truly  wise,  not  merely 
or  chiefly  with  a  view  to  his  personal  development,  but  also  with  some 
distinct  and  conscious  reference  to  larger  and  more  social  uses.  The 
Christian,  like  the  Epicurean,  will  be  only  following  the  dictates  of  the 
nature  which  he  believes  himself  to  possess  ;  his  morality  will,  in  fact,  be 
shaped  according  to  the  suggestions  of  his  metaphysics. 

For  those  who  are  inquiring  into  Christian  asceticism,  and  not  into 
asceticism  generally,  the  metaphysical  problem  is  beyond  the  need  of 
discussion ;  it  suffices  to  have  remarked,  very  briefly,  on  its  necessary 
connection  with  the  moral  standard.  Christianity  both  implies  and  asserts 
the  second  of  the  given  theories  of  the  nature  of  man.  It  looks  at  man  in 
the  light  of  a  son  of  God,  and  as  the  heir  to  a  Divine  kingdom  in  course  of 
realization  or  preparation  on  earth,  but  only  to  be  perfected  in  another  life. 
It  discovers  the  eternal  elements  in  humanity.  It  proclaims  that  man  is  a 
citizen  of  two  worlds,  only  lent  by  heaven  to  earth,  and  having  his  true 
citizenship  above.  It  sees  that,  in  a  deeper  sense  than  Aurelius  divined,  he 
is  nothing  but  a  **  sojourner  in  a  strange  country."  Assuming,  therefore, 
that  a  man  accepts  this  interpretation  of  the  world  and  of  destiny,  and 
intends  to  aim  at  the  higher  life  which  is  enshrined  in  the  Christian  ideal, 
we  have  now  to  ask  whether  asceticism  is  necessary  or  helpful  to  him  in 
the  race  for  perfection.  In  other  words,  what  is  the  character  and  value  of 
Christian  asceticism  ?  and  what,  if  any,  are  its  limits  and  dangers  ? 

I.  The  word  asceticism  is  not  among  the  words  which  can  claim  an 
unvaried  and  distinct  meaning.  In  modern  times  its  sphere  of  reference  has 
been  so  far  confined  that  it  is  now  applied  only  to  the  things  of  touch,  of 
taste,  and  (in  a  lesser  degree)  of  sight.  We  give  the  name  of  ascetic  to  the 
man  who  is  specially  distinguished  for  self-denial  in  regard  to  sensual 
pleasures  of  this  class.  But  to  the  etymologist,  asceticism  {aa-Krja-Ls)  is  a 
word  of  much  larger  content.  It  covers  all  actions,  physical  or  mental,  that 
aim  at  exfrcise  in  virtue — at  the  training  by  which  mind  and  body  are 
brought  into,  and  maintained  in,  the  best  possible  condition  for  the  right 
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performance  of  their  work ;  and  in  this,  its  original  sense,  it  does  not  connote 
mortification  or  sacrifice.  It  serves  rather  to  distinguish  the  practical  side  of 
the  spiritual  life  from  the  theoretical — a  distinction  very  easy  to  press  too 
far,  and  constantly  brought  out  in  fourth  century  literature  in  the  antithetic 
coupling  of  aa-Krja-Ls  and  cfiiXocrocjita.  The  wider  definition  has  at  least  a 
twofold  value.  In  the  first  place,  it  marks  the  positivity  which  has  always 
been  a  characteristic  of  true  asceticism ;  and,  in  the  next,  it  emphasizes  the 
moral  fact — often  overlooked,  and  therefore  of  great  importance — that 
asceticism  is  never  more  tha,n  a  means  to  an  end,  never  more  than  the  crutch 
which  helps  a  man  to  guide  his  faltering  footsteps  in  the  way  of  holiness 
while,  concomitantly  with  his  endeavour  to  perfect  himself,  he  is  attempting 
also  to  "fulfil  the  life-problem  in  human  society  set  him  by  God.''^  Like 
many  other  words,  asceticism  has  thus  undergone  an  undue  specialization,  so 
as  to  lose,  in  its  narrowed  meaning,  the  wide  moral  application  of  which  it  is 
properly  capable.  To  be  an  ascetic  it  is  by  no  means  necessary  to  live 
perpetually  **  in  sight  of  the  death's-head  and  the  hour-glass,"^  to  withdraw 
oneself  from  society,  and  to  lose  touch  with  the  warm  movement  of  daily 
life.  Such  asceticism  is,  perhaps,  only  a  refinement  of  selfishness— a  whited 
sepulchre  covering  the  dry  bones  of  enlightened  self-regard.  There  are  other 
and  higher  forms  than  this.  A  modern  theologian,^  in  discussing  the  need  of 
casuistry  in  ethics,  has  taken  occasion  to  enumerate  three  classes  of  ascetics. 
The  first  class  consists  of  those,  if  any,  who  deliberately  believe  pain  to  be  a 
good,  and  follow  it  as  such.  Examples  of  this  class  are  furnished  most 
nearly  by  the  Stoicism  of  the  Eoman  Empire  and  the  Monasticism  of  early 
Christianity ;  although,  in  point  of  fact,  pain  was  to  the  Stoic  rather  a  test 
of  self-sufiiciency  than  an  end  that  was  good  in  itself ;  and  to  the  monk, 
primarily  a  means  of  spiritual  advancement,  and  only  secondarily,  and  by 
development,  a  thing  of  intrinsic  interest  and  worth.  Under  the  second 
head  (not  very  clearly  distinguishable  from  the  first)  are  to  be  grouped  all 
who  submit  to  pain  in  the  present  world  in  the  hope  of  securing  happiness  in 
the  next — a  large  class,  essentially  utilitarian  in  spirit,  and  comprising 
members  furnished  by  most  of  the  historic  religions.  In  the  last  division 
Maurice  places  those  who  are  willing  to  surrender  a  lower  good  for  the  sake 
of  a  higher.  He  tells  the  story  of  how  Napoleon,  when  a  boy  of  fifteen  at 
the  military  school  of  Paris,  pleaded  with  the  authorities  for  a  severer 
training  and  a  less  luxurious  style  of  living ;  and  rightly  attributes  some  part 
of  the  greatness  of  his  after  career  to  the  spirit,  thus  early  shown,  of 
untameable  resolution  and  self-control.  Such  asceticism — common  to  all 
who  "have  a  work  to  do,  and  who  determine  that  it  shall  be  done  " — must 
be  so  defined  as  to  cover  two  of  the  distinctive  traits  of  the  man  who 
is  haunted  by  great  ends :  his  comparative  neglect  of  material  pleasure  and 
profit,  and  his  determination  to  submit  to  any  process  of  physical,  mental,  or 
moral  hardening  that  may  contribute  to  the  right  fulfilment  of  his  work. 

^  ]\[artensen,  Individual  Ethics  (Clark),  p.  404. 

^  Ibid.,  p.  421.  ^  F.  D.  Maurice,  Lectures  on  Casuistry.     Lect.  iv. 
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We  thus  reach  a  preliminary  hint  of  the  underlying  qualities,  positive  and 
negative,  of  the  true  Christian  asceticism. 

II.  Although  it  is  impossible  to  examine  in  detail  within  a  limited 
space  the  shapes  taken  by  what  we  might  call  the  ascetic  movement  in  the 
Church,  yet  if  we  hope  to  make  any  adequate  estimate  of  its  value  we  must 
attempt,  however  roughly,  to  grasp  and  express  the  character  of  the  inspiration 
which  gave  it  birth.  What  foUow^s,  then,  on  this  head  must  be  regarded, 
not  as  a  historic  survey,  but  simply  as  a  moral  estimate.  The  ascetic  temper, 
in  some  form  or  other,  has  found  a  place  in  almost  all  religious  systems,  its 
earliest  origin  being  no  doubt  the  desire,  still  prevalent  among  savage  tribes, 
of  propitiating  a  hostile  deity  by  some  costly  sacrifice.  Starting  from  its 
cradle  in  the  East,  and  passing  continually  Westward,  it  was  accepted  by 
Brahminism  and  Buddhism  as  an  essential  condition  of  the  spiritual  life,  and 
incorporated,  but  less  emphatically,  by  Judaism,  in  which  its  presence  is 
marked  partly,  perhaps,  by  such  institutions  as  fasting  or  the  Nazarite  vow, 
but  still  more  clearly  in  the  later  stages  of  the  national  history  by  the 
existence  of  sects  like  the  Essenes  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  the  Therapeutse  of 
Egypt.  The  Therapeutse,  whom  we  know  chiefly  through  Philo,  are  described 
as  contemplative  fraternities  governed  by  a  strict  rule  of  life  ;  the  Egyptian 
monks  may  be  regarded  as  their  lineal  descendants.  Even  on  philosophy 
Oriental  asceticism  had  no  little  influence.  The  Gnostic  heresies  of  the 
second  century,  though  in  the  main  nothing  but  metaphysical  systems,  are, 
for  the  most  part,  largely  coloured  by  it  in  their  attitude  to  practical  life. 
The  kindred  and  eclectic  doctrine  of  Manichaeism,  with  its  theory  of  the  in- 
herent evil  of  matter,  and  its  repugnance  to  all  sensual  pleasure,  is  still  more 
distinctly  an  ascetic  creed.  Even  Neo-Platonism  possessed  an  asceticism 
of  its  own,  drawn  not  so  much  from  Plato  as  from  the  Oriental  elements 
adopted  into  its  system.  On  the  other  hand,  the  deeper  channels  of  philosophic 
thought  were  left  almost  untouched.  In  spite  of  the  suggestion  that  Plato 
brought  home  from  his  distant  wanderings  a  tinge  of  the  austerity  of  the  East, 
a  juster  and  wider  view  of  the  Platonic  conception  of  the  material  world  shows 
that  his  slight  and  occasional  tendencies  to  asceticism  are  more  than  counter- 
balanced by  his  leading  (and  entirely  Greek)  theory  of  education  as  the 
harmonious  development  of  all  the  faculties  of  the  individual ;  while,  from  a 
more  practical  standpoint,  it  is  clear  that  the  life  of  Greece,  even  more  than 
that  of  Eome,  was  always  averse  to  the  one-sided  habits  sanctioned  by 
Oriental  usage.  In  the  case  of  the  Christian  Church  it  was  partly  from 
Judaism  itself,  and  partly  from  a  close  contact  with  the  original  sources,  that 
the  new  movement  took  its  rise.  Easting,  which  very  quickly  assumed  a 
prominent  place  in  Catholic  discipline,  even  at  a  time  when  the  Church 
**  was  keenly  conscious  of  its  independence  of  Jewish  legalism,"^  was  an 
immediate  inheritance  from  the  older  dispensation;  while  the  growing 
approval  of  celibacy,  a  usual  though  not  invariable  feature  of  asceticism,  was 
probably  derived  more  directly  from  the  practice  of  the  Essene,  who,  in  the 
'^H.  Sidgwick,  History  of  Ethics,  p.  118,  note. 
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higher  and  esoteric  stages  of  initiation,  refrained  altogether  from  marriage. 
This,  it  has  been  thought,  was  the  point  at  which  the  ascetic  spirit  first 
entered  Christianity. 

The  diversity  of  influences  at  work,  combined  with  the  difficulties  of 
clear  and  exclusive  definition,  renders  it  no  easy  task  to  discern  whether  the 
ascetic  movement  in  the  Church  was  a  development  unauthorized  by  Christ's 
own  teaching,  or  a  revolutionary  attempt  to  restore  a  lost  perfection.  The 
question  is  important  because  it  partially  includes  the  problem  of  the  true 
character  and  limits  of  Christian  self-denial.  It  has  been  asked  and  answered 
with  reference  not  only  to  the  orthodox  monasticism,  but  also  to  condemned 
heresies  like  those  of  Novatian  and  Montanus.  Did  the  monk  possess  the 
pure  word  of  truth  ?  Is  Christianity  so  distinctly  a  religion  of  asceticism  ? 
And  again  :  Was  Montanus  a  heretic,  or  was  he,  with  his  great  disciple 
TertuUian,  a  champion  of  the  Christian  faith  against  a  degenerate  age  ? 
According  to  one  theory,  the  ascetic  movement  was  thoroughly  conservative. 
Both  Monasticism  and  Montanism  were  counsels  of  perfection  ;  attempts 
to  realize  for  the  few  that  high  life  which  had  been  at  first  the  ideal  of  all ; 
loyal  and  (as  Eenan  says  of  Montanism)  very  "  natural  "  returns  to  the 
teaching  of  the  Apostolic  Church  and  to  a  golden  era  when  all  Christians 
were  still  living  as  strangers  in  the  world,  not  yet  assimilated  with  society 
at  large  or  distinguished  from  it  merely  by  outward  forms  and  ceremonial, 
and  when  a  Christian  was  never  less  than  a  saint  nor  schism  held  to  be  the 
worst  of  crimes.  On  the  other  side  it  is  urged  that  Montanism  was 
universally  rejected  by  the  Catholic  Church,  not  as  a  dream  of  perfection  or 
a  refinement  of  holiness,  but  as  an  unorthodox  addition  to  the  requirements 
of  the  faith ;  that  all  the  eloquence  and  energy,  and  even  violence,  of 
TertuUian  could  not  save  it  from  condemnation ;  and,  above  all,  that 
asceticism  generally,  as  practised  and  exemplified  in  its  older  and  cruder 
forms  (whether  they  have  been  recognized  by  the  Church  or  not),  is  out  of 
harmony  with  the  idea  of  Christ,  draws  no  authority  from  His  own  teaching 
or  that  of  His  disciples,  and  is,  at  least,  based  on  mistaken  interpretation  of 
a  few  phrases,  and  on  a  partially  distorted  view  of  nature  and  natural 
religion. 

Leaving,  for  the  moment,  the  threefold  appeal  just  indicated — to 
philosophy,  to  science,  to  the  New  Testament  writings — we  must  proceed  to 
a  somewhat  fuller  characterization  of  the  failures  and  qualities  of  the  old 
asceticism.  If  it  be  true  that  the  individual  asceticism  of  hermit  and 
eremite,  shut  off  in  deserts  and  lonely  places  from  the  fellowship  of  men,  and 
the  social  asceticism  of  the  monastic  communities  which,  in  the  fourth 
and  fifth  centuries,  took  the  place  of  the  earlier  isolation  and  formed  centres 
of  spiritual  life,  more  practical  in  the  West  and  more  contemplative  in  the 
East,  were  in  reality  a  development  rather  than  a  reaction,  there  is  a  strong 
temptation  to  believe  that  they  were  due  to  the  tendency,  common  in  certain 
stages  of  all  religions,  to  lay  stress  on  things  formal  and  external  at  the 
expense  of  things  spiritual  and  unseen.     At  any  rate,  it  is  to  this  materialism 
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and  ritualism  of  the  ascetic  life  that  we  must  assign  some  part  at  least  of  the 
hypocrisy  1  and  immorality  which  disfigure  the  pages  of  its  record.  The 
contrary  tendency  to  complete  absorption  in  a  sphere  of  intense  contemplation 
and  spiritual  wrestling  with  invisible  powers  also  produced  fruit  of  a  very 
evil  kind.  Closely  connected  as  it  was  with  an  exaggerated  abhorrence  of 
the  flesh  and  the  physical  world,  it  underrated  the  part  played  by  the 
senses  and  by  nature  in  the  education  of  the  human  soul ;  ignored  the 
doctrine  of  Christian  liberty  as  set  forth,  most  prominently,  in  the  Epistles  of 
St.  Paul ;  and,  except  in  the  rare  case  of  a  St.  Francis,  gifted  with  a  genuine 
and  naive  delight  in  natural  beauty,  was  totally  blind  to  the  charm  and 
gladness  of  earth  and  her  creatures,  or  looked  upon  them  only  as  temptations 
to  sin.  It  encouraged,  in  its  first  origin,  a  false  conception  of  the  Christian 
revelation,  by  insisting  on  that  belief  in  the  nearness  of  Christ's  second 
Advent  to  which  its  own  existence  was  in  part  due.  Its  severity  of  abnegation 
was,  at  certain  times  and  in  certain  places,  carried  so  far  that,  while  it 
undermined  the  health  and  rejected  all  rational  modes  of  fasting,  together 
with  the  sober  and  thoughtful  insight  that  sees  in  fasting  only  a  means  for 
securing  for  the  soul  its  just  ascendency  over  the  body,  and  of  thus  har- 
monizing both  instead  of  silencing  the  claims  of  one,  it  also  degenerated 
rapidly  into  a  methodical  self-torture,  which  turned  existence  into  an 
ingenious  pursuit  of  pain ;  in  this  way  embodying  the  error  that  man  can 
merit  grace,  and  that  God  takes  pleasure  in  watching  human  anguish.  Here 
we  have  a  return  to  something  curiously  akin  to  the  barbarism  which  hoped 
to  propitiate  an  inhuman  deity  by  offering  him,  not  a  broken  spirit,  but  the 
sacrifice  of  physical  torment.  It  is  perhaps  this  characteristic — this  lack  of 
faith  touching  the  free  gift  of  life — to  which,  more  than  to  any  other,  we 
must  attribute  the  revolt  of  English  sentiment  against  monastic  principles 
and  ideals,  and  the  Protestant  condemnation  of  "ascetic  piety,"  on  the 
ground  that  it  is  "  unevangelical."  2  Further,  the  old  asceticism  was  by  no 
means  perfect  in  its  theory  of  moral  excellence.  Instead  of  being  a  positive 
enthusiasm  for  virtue,  it  was  too  often  a  negative  avoidance  of  vice  ;  instead 
of  being  inspired  by  a  rich  and  active  sympathy  for  a  world  of  need  and 
effort  and  failure,  it  preferred  to  shun  the  demands  of  men,  and,  with  ears 
shut  to  their  piteous  pleadings,  to  hide  itself  in  a  secluded  heaven  of  personal 
interests,  gained  by  its  own  labours  and  untrodden  by  strange  feet.  Some- 
times, indeed,  its  very  earnestness  turned  to  its  own  ruin  and  plunged  it  into 
grave  spiritual  disaster.  In  proportion  to  the  almost  savage  energy  with 
which  a  man  sought  to  work  out  his  own  salvation,  was  the  apathy  with 
which  he  regarded  the  fate  of  a  condemned  world.  The  inscription  that 
might  too  often  have  been  written  above  the  hermit's  cell  was  that  of  "every 
man  for  himself  "  ;  and  the  spirit  which  ruled  within  its  inmate's  breast  was 
the  spirit  of  a  divine  selfishness.     The  tireless  vigour  with  which  the  precepts 

^ There  is  some  truth  in  Gibbon's  sarcasm  (ii.   187): — "Loss  of  sensual  pleasure  was 
supplied  and  compensated  by  spiritual  pride. " 
2  Mark  Pattison,  Serinons  (iv.). 
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of  the  Christian  faith  were  pursued  into  active  life  grew  out  of  a  habit  of 
literal  interpretation  of  the  sacred  texts,  ardent  enough  at  times,  if  animated 
by  a  great  and  moving  personality,  to  issue  in  a  world-wide  movement  like 
that  connected  with  Assisi,  but  more  frequently  falling  into  such  depths  of 
bathos  and  absurdity  that  edification  is  lost  in  amusement,  and  admiration 
in  something  very  like  intellectual  pity.  We  wonder  how  it  was  that  these 
Christian  devotees  failed  to  catch  the  metaphorical  meaning  of  passages,  the 
relativity  of  precepts,  the  provisional  character  of  certain  rules  of  life  ;  that 
they  insisted  on  forcibly  reproducing,  or  attempting  to  reproduce,  under  most 
unfavourable  conditions,  the  shapes  and  colours  of  mere  local  and  temporal 
circumstance  ;  that  they  were  ignorant  of  the  most  rudimentary  theory  of 
development  in  practical  religion,  and  forgetful  of  every  distinction  of  letter 
and  spirit.  They  appear  to  us  almost  like  children — so  earnest  they  are,  so 
simple  and  confident,  so  full  of  quaint  mistakes. 

And  yet,  when  all  is  said  that  the  severest  scrutiny  or  the  most  captious 
criticism  can  suggest,  it  is  impossible  to  contemplate  the  lives  of  the  old 
ascetics  without  a  thrill  of  sympathetic  emotion.  Even  their  errors  were 
often  beautiful ;  and  where  they  were  right,  they  did  an  almost  priceless 
work  for  the  world.  In  spite  of  excesses  and  false  theories  and  blind 
preferences  of  means  to  ends,  they  were  still  the  champions  of  purity  and 
faith — the  saviours  of  Western  civilization.  Paganism  had  declared  the 
flesh  stronger  than  the  spirit,  and  had  made  pleasure  the  end  of  life. 
Monasticism  proved  experimentally  that  the  end  of  life  is  virtue,  and  that- 
the  spirit  can  rule  the  flesh.  It  was  a  magnificent  protest,  bizarre  and 
distorted  in  expression,  but  still  invaluable,  in  favour  of  the  nobler  side  of 
man's  nature  ;  and  while  it  appeals  to  us  in  this  aspect,  we  cannot  but  feel 
that  there  is  something  out  of  place  in  the  scornful  compassion  which  early 
asceticism  usually  awakens  in  the  modern  mind.  We  recognize  the  historic 
worth  of  that  asceticism.  We  perceive  how  in  times  of  corruption  and 
decay  it  preserved  some  seeds  of  vigorous  life — and  this,  even  while  draining 
off  from  domestic  and  social  service,  and  arresting  in  comparatively  idle 
seclusion,  much  of  the  world's  best  energy  and  devotion.  We  realize  that 
to  it  we  ourselves  are  probably  more  indebted  than  we  know  for  the  strength 
and  purity  of  our  spiritual  faith ;  that,  if  the  walls  of  our  sacred  City  are 
firm  and  strong,  it  is,  in  part,  because  their  foundations  were  cemented  with 
blood  and  watered  with  the  dew  of  human  tears.  Like  war,  therefore,  or 
slavery — those  cruces  of  ethical  science — asceticism  has  at  least  a  relative 
value ;  it  is,  at  its  worst,  part  of  the  provisional  morality  by  which,  and  out 
of  which,  the  higher  forms  of  the  spiritual  life  have  been  developed.  And, 
if  we  quit  the  comparative  standard  and  seek  for  a  more  absolute  judgment 
of  the  thing  in  itself,  fairness  will  at  once  shut  the  doors  on  any  sweeping 
condemnation.  We  may  speak  of  it  as  a  piece  of  exaggeration ;  but,  after 
all,  if  it  be  such,  it  is  an  exaggeration  of  the  good,  not  of  the  bad— not  a 
corrw^iio  optimi,  but  an  excessive  endeavour  to  realize  what  ought  confessedly 
to  be  attained — not  a  falling  short,  so  much  as  a  more  excusable  overrunning. 
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of  the  mark — not  a  wilful  rejection  of  God's  gifts  to  men,  so  much  as  a 
tacit  (and,  it  may  be,  not  wholly  untrue)  recognition  of  the  impossibility  of 
making  the  best  of  both  worlds.  We  may  speak  of  it  as  built  on  a  distorted 
view  of  man's  nature  and  its  right  method  of  training ;  but  the  most  ardent 
supporter  of  the  Greek  theory  of  harmonious  development  has  always 
admitted,  for  the  sake  of  the  general  good,  some  degree  of  specialization  in 
individuals;  and  what  were  the  old  ascetics  but  specialists  in  the  moral  life, 
bent  on  the  resolute  rejection  of  the  good  things  of  earth  in  the  hope  of 
securing  the  favour  of  heaven  ?  It  is  this  spirit,  this  reality  and  fire  and 
earnestness,  that  forces  from  us  an  admiration  not  unmixed  with  awe  and 
shame.  Like  Spinoza  or  Novalis,  these  men  were  ''god-intoxicated.^^  They 
saw  the  ruin  of  the  world  about  them,  and  fled  for  refuge  into  a  life  of 
solitude  to  escape  the  impending  judgment  of  that  God  for  whom  and  in 
whom  their  every  hour  was  spent.  To  them  the  earth  was  a  mere  battle- 
field on  which  the  forces  of  God  and  the  Devil  were  for  ever  fighting  :  men 
and  women  were  no  more  than  actors  in  the  great  tragedy  of  sin  and  good- 
ness. Their  struggles  were  a  perpetual  proclamation  that  religion  is  neither 
an  airy  dream  nor  a  casual  amusement ;  that  the  Christian  life  is  not  an  easy 
and  shallow  thing,  that  may  be  lightly  undertaken,  but  a  grand  and  infinite 
endeavour,  calling  for  a  man's  utmost  devotion  and  energy.  It  may  be  true 
that  their  very  intensity  of  emotion  ended  in  reactions ;  the  mechanical  law 
of  action  and  reaction  has  its  moral,  as  well  as  its  political,  analogue ;  and 
we  all  know  too  well  how  close  together  lie  our  lowest  and  our  highest 
principles.  It  may  be  true  that  their  very  introspectiveness  defeated  its 
own  ends  by  creating  purely  imaginary  and  subjective  trials,  1  and  by 
increasing  the  force  of  their  temptations.  And  yet,  whatever  deductions  we 
choose  to  make,  we  cannot  help  finding  a  genuine  greatness  in  men  who 
passed  their  lives  in  contemplating  the  nature  of  God  (as  they  conceived  it), 
and  the  transitoriness  of  earthly  things;  who  saw  "the  possibility  of  soul- 
culture,"  2  and  placed  it  to  the  practice  of  holiness,  giving  up  themselves 
wholly  to  God,  and  sometimes  attaining  to  such  sanctity  that  a  distinction  at 
last  arose  between  "ordinary  Christian"  and  "monastic"  virtue;  who 
underwent  with  cheerfulness  any  suffering  rather  than  yield  to  sin ;  who 
felt  that  the  time  given  to  the  body  was  "for  mere  necessity's  sake,"^  and 
not  for  self-indulgence;  who  helped  to  create  the  virtues  of  purity  and 
simplicity ;  and  whose  fine  enthusiasm  and  earnestness  of  life  did  so  much 
to  spread  the  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  and  to  propagate  the  Christian  faith. 
Even  the  poor,  tortured,  deluded  Stylites,  lifted  up  in  exposure  to  sun  and 
frost  and  storm,  has  a  pathetic  and  solitary  grandeur  that  cannot  be  over- 
looked ;  and  as  he  stands  there  erect  on  his  lofty  pillar, 

"A  sign  betwixt  the  meadow  and  the  cloud,"^ 
we  see  in  him  a  sublime  testimony  to  the  spirituality  of  the  soul  of  man. 

(To  he  concluded^ 

^  This  seems  to  be  the  explanation  of  the  Visions  of  monastic  history. 
'^  Mark  Pattison,  Sermons  (iv.).  '^  Athanasius,  Life  of  Antony. 

■*  Tennyson,  Simeon  Stylites. 
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BOMAN  WOBLD. 
No.  IV.— CYPRUS  AND  PISIDIA. 
A  MIGHTIER  MAGIC  AND  A  NOVEL  PHILOSOPHY  OF  HISTORY. 
By  Eev.  Professor  H.  R.  Reynolds,  D.D. 
While  the  Antiochenes,  according  to  their  wont,  were  amusing  themselves 
harmlessly  with  the  creation  of  a  new  nickname  for  the  movement  which 
threatened  the  order  of  their  beautiful  city,  Jerusalem  was  in  the  throes 
of  a  struggle  with  the  loathsome  madman  who  was  wielding  the  destinies 
and  forces  of  the  empire.  The  terrible  threat  to  introduce  a  colossal  image 
of  himself  as  the  Numen  of  the  Temple  of  Herod,  led  to  such  a  mani- 
festation of  inflexible  fidelity  to  the  sublime  truth  of  the  Hebrew  creed, 
that,  for  a  while,  this  blasphemous  proceeding  was  arrested.  To  what  extent 
the  Jerusalem  Church  sympathized  with  the  chiefs  of  their  nation  in  resisting 
this  bitter  humiliation  we  do  not  know.  Seeing,  however,  the  constituency 
of  the  Church,  and  that  a  company  of  priests  became  obedient  to  the  faith, 
and  noting  the  fervency  of  the  Christian  adherence  to  the  prime  truth  of  the 
unity  of  God,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  disciples  of  Jesus  took  their 
part  in  the  struggle,  and  aided  the  passionate  and  prolonged  resistance  to  the 
imperial  edict.  By  this  is  meant  that  they  helped  to  accentuate  and  hurry 
forward  the  movement  which  ultimately  terminated  the  national  existence. 
At  all  events,  while  Caligula  was  with  insatiable  vanity  pursuing  this  special 
spite  against  the  Jewish  people,  they  had  no  heart  and  no  special  inducement 
to  persecute  the  disciples  of  Jesus.  A  momentary  pause  in  the  agony  super- 
vened, and  the  new  society  developed  its  forces,  and  organized  its  represen- 
tatives, working  for  a  while  along  identical  lines  with  the  bulk  of  the  nation. 
The  Apostles  themselves  had  not  departed  from  Jerusalem. 

The  story  of  the  *'  Legatio  ad  Caium  "  must  also  have  been  heard  in 
the  bazaars,  synagogues,  and  palaces  of  Antioch,  and  many  of  the  solemn 
forecasts  of  prophetic  men  took  their  tone  from  the  wild  freaks  of  the 
imperial  madman.  The  death  of  Caligula  and  the  advent  of  Claudius  tended 
to^augment  every  existing  tendency  in  Antioch,  Alexandria,  and  Jerusalem. 
The  name  of  ''  Christian  "  was  never  adopted  by  St.  Paul.  Herod  Agrippa  II. 
used  the  term  with  ill-concealed  scorn  (Acts  xxvi.  28),  and  when  St.  Peter, 
in  1  Peter  iv.  16  made  use  of  it,  the  phrase  "  suffer  as  a  Christian  "  implied 
that  it  was  still  an  accusation  rather  than  a  well-accepted  epithet.  The 
Jews,  for  the  reason  that  the  term  represented  a  fusion  with  themselves 
which  they  hated,  preferred  the  designation  "  Nazarene  "  or  "  Galilean." 
This  was  the  term  said  to  have  been  adopted  on  a  memorable  occasion  by  the 
Emperor  JuHan. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  pursue  the  story  of  the  Church  from  within, 
but  to  endeavour  to  represent  the  advent  of  its  various  features,  as  they  broke 
upon  the  Eoman  world.  Strangely  perverted  by  rumour  or  utterly  ignored, 
Christianity   was   confounded   with   Jewish    pride   and  prejudice,  or   with 
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Oriental  superstition.  Some  of  its  real  essence  and  veritable  mission  must, 
nevertheless,  have  slowly  become  the  talk  of  the  court  and  the  camp,  and 
stirred  the  stagnant  pools  of  feculence  and  ignominy  which  degraded  all 
the  centres  of  power  and  civilization. 

When  Herod  Agrippa  I.  received  the  title  of  King  of  the  Jews,  though 
he  had  been  the  favourite  of  Caligula,- and  was  possibly  mixed  up  with  some 
of  the  monstrous  devices  of  his  imperial  patron,  he  felt  that  he  must  conform 
to  the  prejudices  and  policy  of  his  new  subjects,  and  pretended  a  special 
predilection  for  the  customs  and  observances  of  the  High  Church  party  at 
Jerusalem. 

In  these  moments  of  comparative  peace,  and  when  the  dominant 
Hellenists  of  Antioch  had  almost  overpowered  and  quite  outnumbered  the 
Jews  who  had  partially  accepted  the  new  title  of  Christian,  Herod  projected 
a  sharp  outbreak  of  mischievous  wrath  against  the  disciples  of  the  Lord. 
Almost  as  a  bolt  out  of  the  blue  sky,  he  had  **  killed  "  one  of  the  sons  of 
Zebedee,  "  James  the  brother  of  John  with  the  sword."  What  it  was  that  gave 
to  James  this  pre-eminence  we  may  conjecture  from  the  few  hints  supplied  by 
the  synoptic  narrative  of  the  fiery  intensity  of  the  Boanerges.  To  the  mothers 
of  our  Lord  and  of  the  Apostle  John  this  martyrdom  must  have  recalled  the 
awful  tragedy  of  earlier  days,  and  the  whole  of  the -poverty- stricken  society 
of  the  metropolis  must  have  been  smitten  with  fear.  The  foiled  intention  of 
Herod  to  seize  and  slay  the  most  conspicuous  of  the  twelve  Apostles  was  so 
closely  associated  with  the  blasphemous  flattery  offered  to  the  king  and  with 
his  subsequent  death,  that  for  a  while  the  restless  thirst  for  vengeance  was 
allayed,  and  the  Eoman  governor,  Cuspius  Fadus,  if  he  troubled  himself  at 
all  with  the  new  movement,  might  have  heard  that  the  famine  -  struck 
Nazarenes  in  Judaea  were  being  aided  by  the  generous  contributions  of  the 
**  Christians "  at  Antioch.  The  energy  of  a  new  moral  force  may  have 
arrested  his  attention,  for  such  benevolences  were  not  too  common,  so  that 
the  phenomenon  may  have  startled  him  as  a  novel  sign  of  the  times.  The 
liberality  and  mutual  sacrifice  of  Christians  a  hundred  years  later  gave  edge 
to  the  satire  of  Lucian  in  his  T)e  morte  Peregrini.  Mere  sentimental  love  to 
man  as  man  is  often  now  the  theme  of  bitter  reproach ;  but  when  it  takes 
the  practical  form  of  self-denial  and  substantial  charity,  even  the  world  of 
to-day  admits  it  to  be  a  "  great  fact  "  that  has  henceforth  to  be  reckoned 
with.  Not  only  did  the  wealthy  Jews  of  Antioch  make  contribution  for  the 
poor  saints  at  Jerusalem  (as  Queen  Helena  of  Adiabene  and  her  son  Izates 
were  doing  for  the  sufferers  in  Judaea  during  the  reiojn  of  Claudius),  but  the 
"  disciples  " — Greek  and  Eoman,  Tarsian  and  Cypriote,  soldiers  of  the  empire 
and  converted  publicans — had  been  moved  with  compassion  over  the  depressed 
condition  of  the  so-called  ecclesia  of  the  metropolis. 

But  the  organization  of  the  empire  was  touched  by  the  strange  effect 
produced  upon  a  distinguished  proconsul  of  the  island  of  Cyprus  by  two 
strangers  who  arrived  there  in  the  year  a.d.  44,  in  the  fifth  year  of  Claudius. 

Barnabas  and  Saul  of  Tarsus  had  been  the  centre  of  a  group  of  prophetic 
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men  who  were  directing  the  activities  of  the  Church  at  Antioch.  Having 
recently  returned  from  Jerusalem  on  their  mission  of  benevolence,  and  tasted 
the  bitterness  of  the  hatred  still  cherished  by  the  chief  representatives  of 
Jewish  opinion,  their  hearts  must  have  yearned  to  carry  the  message  of  life 
to  the  **  regions  beyond."  They  saw  visions,  they  dreamed  dreams.  Their 
love  to  and  yearning  over  their  own  people  may  even  then  have  been  intense 
enough  to  make  them  ready  to  go  to  prison  with  Peter  or  to  the  scaffold 
with  James,  to  suffer  the  loudest  and  most  sweeping  anathema,  nay,  to  be 
*'  accursed  by  Christ  "  Himself  for  their  brethren's  sakes,  yet  they  were 
prepared  with  more  burning  fervour  still  to  make  known  the  Person  and 
Word  of  the  Lord  to  the  heathen  of  the  West.  Barnabas  was  a  Cypriote 
and  a  Levite,  Saul  was  a  Hebrew  of  Hebrews,  and  a  free-born  citizen  of 
Eome,  and  they  must  have  foreseen  that  which  awaited  them  if  they 
attempted  a  propaganda  of  their  faith  in  the  Jew-haunted  island  of  Cyprus, 
in  the  cities  of  the  sea-board  of  Pamphylia,  or  in  the  great  plateau  beyond 
the  passes  of  the  Taurus.  Nevertheless,  the  hand  of  the  Lord  was  upon 
them.  A  strange  passion  to  reveal  the  open  secret  forced  them  on.  They  had 
felt  the  common  emotion  of  the  Spiritual  Brotherhood  in  Antioch.  A  voice 
which  was  to  them  nothing  short  of  that  which  had  led  Elijah  to  show  him- 
self to  Ahab,  or  Daniel  to  confront  all  the  power  of  Babylon  and  Persia,  or 
Jeremiah  to  deliver  messages  of  stern  rebuke  to  the  kings  and  princes  of 
Judah  had  been  heard,  and  this  voice  separated  them  to  a  special  work.  They 
were  driven  forth  of  the  Spirit  to  a  fierce  and  fiery  temptation,  to  a  work  of 
surpassing  difficulty,  and  one  demanding  heroic  courage  and  profound 
conviction.  They  carried  with  them  the  electric  thrill  which  had  been  com- 
municated to  them  in  the  fellowship  of  believers  and  brethren  of  which  they 
became  the  representatives.  No  more  momentous  journey  had  ever  been 
undertaken  by  mortal  men  if  we  estimate  it  by  its  ultimate  results.  It  was 
the  true  beginning  of  the  great  missionary  enthusiasm  which  has  done  so 
much  to  create  the  modern  world.  It  was  a  movement  of  souls  dilated  with 
the  sublime  hope  of  shaping  the  eternal  destinies  of  mankind.  It  was 
the  beginning  also  of  the  long  series  of  agonies  by  which  the  work  was 
done.  Disappointment,  sickness,  murderous  mobs,  physical  sufferings, 
heartrending  sorrows,  harassed  almost  every  step  of  the  journey. 
1^^  Barnabas  was  not  only  a  native  of  Cyprus,  but  must  have  known  and 
l^^^^^icipated  in  the  early  efforts  to  diffuse  the  good  tidings  in  the  island,  and 
can  scarcely  have  been  ignorant  of  the  zest  with  which  the  early  converts  had 
begun  to  preach  the  Word  to  Greeks  as  well  as  Jews.  While  Peter  was  led 
by  vision  and  heavenly  voices  to  include  the  Graeco-Eoman  officials  of 
Caesarea  in  the  society  of  the  early  Church,  and  even  to  open  wide  the  door 
of  faith  to  the  Gentiles,  this  spontaneous  movement  had  independently  taken 
place  at  Antioch,  and  had  been  the  occasion  of  the  extraordinary  accession  to 
the  Church  which  led  Barnabas  and  Saul  to  the  present  enterprise. 

They  landed  first  of  all  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  island,  at  what 
was  then  called  Salamis,  and  for  unknown  reasons  pressed  forward  through 
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the  mixed  population  of  Egyptians  and  Cyrenians,  of  Greeks  and  Jews,  until 
they  reached  Neo-Paphos,  near  the  site  of  the  famous  and  infamous  shrine 
of  Aphrodite,  and  the  seat  of  the  Eoman  Proconsul  Sergius  Paulus.  They 
found  this  nobleman  ready  to  listen  to  their  word.  Like  many  another 
Eoman,  both  sceptical  and  cynical,  he  had  sought  to  draw  some  consolation 
from  the  random  visits  of  the  wandering  Magi^  Jewish  or  Oriental,  who  had 
grown  rich  on  the  credulity  of  their  dupes.  It  would  seem  more  than 
probable  that  Citium  in  Cyprus  was  the  birthplace  of  that  chief  of  sorcerers, 
Simon,  whose  ideas,  whose  wild  theosophy,  whose  excitable  nature,  whose 
deadly  animosity  to  the  faith,  casts  a  deep  shadow  over  the  earliest  records 
of  Christian  history  and  literature.  Elymas  or  Bar-Jesus  was  a  frequenter 
of  the  court  of  Sergius  Paulus,  one  perhaps  of  many  who,  by  thaumaturgic 
arts  and  pretence  of  mystery  had  tried  to  unroll  the  book  of  fate.  The 
secret  guilds  of  these  necromancers  made  popular  use  of  the  ancient  magical 
formulae  and  ritual  which  had  come  down  from  ancient  Assyrian  literature. 
The  dignity  of  these  old  secrets  lent  some  tinge  of  respectability  to  their  adepts. 
Half-physicians,  half-wizards,  professors  of  an  antique  philosophy,  and  a 
knowledge  of  the  occult  forces  of  nature,  these  men  were  pressed  by 
the  universal  need  for  some  intelligence  issuing  from  behind  the  veil  of  sense 
transcending  reason,  some  way  of  securing  a  surer  indication  of  the  purposes 
of  heaven  with  reference  to  the  issues  of  life  and  death.  This  passion 
cannot  in  its  origin  have  been  ignoble.  Divination  is  as  old  as  religion.  The 
eager  search  after  some  resting-place  beyond  the  sphere  of  the  visible 
universe  has  been  a  constant  stimulus  of  religious  observance  and  theosophic 
speculation.  Not  only  were  Eastern  faiths  upheld  by  diviners,  prognos- 
ticators,  searchers  into  the  book  of  fate,  but  from  early  times  the  Etruscans 
and  the  Latins  had  believed  that  by  auguries  and  sacrifices,  by  astrological 
prevision  and  necromancy,  they  could  unroll  the  future.  The  prophets  of 
the  Hebrew  people  had  been  always  confronted  by  the  ranks  of  these  eager 
rivals  of  their  own  claims.  They  were  haunted,  and  sometimes  foiled, 
by  divination,  by  weird  symbols,  and  the  loud  proclamations  of  those  who 
sought  to  achieve  political  ends  or  religious  devices  of  their  own.  The 
credulity  of  men  has  provoked  the  false  prophet  to  profess  a  deeper 
knowledge  than  he  possessed.  The  bare  assumption  that  he  knew  the  will 
of  God  tempted  him  to  imposture  and  chicanery,  to  fresh  vaticinations,  and 
to  novel  methods  of  compelling  confidence.  Nor  has  the  practice  ever  died 
out,  even  in  the  West.  A  fringe  of  spirituaHsts,  of  those  that  *'  peep 
and  mutter  "  over  the  dead,  of  those  who  profess  "  second  sight,"  who  have 
secrets  to  tell  to  the  initiated,  has  hovered  round  not  only  the  advancing  armies 
of  Christian  light,  but  has  even  beset  the  pathway  of  the  scientific  students  of 
nature.  A  full  sketch  of  the  history  of  divination  would  bring  him  who 
could  write  it  face  to  face  with  every  phase  and  development  of  society  in 
every  generation  and  country  of  Christendom.  It  is  a  far  cry  from  Simon  of 
Citium  to  Montanus,  from  Montanus  to  the  prophets  of  Zwickau,  from 
Peregrinus  to  Paracelsus,  from  the  mysteries  of  Eleusis  to  modern  theosophy; 
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yet  it  is  of  deep  interest  to  observe  that,  from  the  beginnings  of  Christianity 
to  modern  spirituahsm,  the  word  of  the  Lord — the  message  and  secret 
of  Jesus — has  challenged  the  oracles,  has  overturned  the  tripod,  has  burned 
the  instruments  of  magic  and  books  of  the  dead ;  by  fair  and  sometimes  by 
evil  methods  has  cast  out  the  crafts  of  the  witch,  and  driven  the  diviner  mad. 
And,  strange  to  say,  the  thing  has  been  done,  and  the  victory  has  been  won 
by  the  demonstrations  of  a  higher  Spirit,  by  the  utterance  of  an  "■  open 
secret,"  by  verily  rolling  back  the  door  of  heaven,  by  a  self-evidencing 
revelation.  **  That  which  eye  hath  not  seen  nor  ear  heard,  that  which  hath 
not  entered  into  the  heart  of  man  to  conceive,  God  has  revealed  unto  men  by 
His  Spirit."  Consequently,  what  one  might  expect,  and  that  which  is  reported 
as  most  credibly  true  and  historic,  is  that  one  of  the  first  impressions  upon 
the  Graeco-Eoman  world  was  the  conviction  wrought  in  the  mind  of  a  man 
of  affairs,  the  governor  of  a  senatorial  province,  that  a  veritable  revelation 
had  occurred  which  could  and  would  satisfy  minds  that  were  hungering  and 
panting  after  a  deeper  knowledge  of  unseen  things,  of  Divine  purposes,  of  the 
future  destiny  of  individuals,  of  nations,  and  of  the  world. 

Archdeacon  Farrar  suggests  that  the  apparent  interest  in  Bar-Jesus  on 
the  part  of  Sergius  Paulus  was  no  sign  of  his  weakness  or  of  any  lack  of 
intelligence,  that  Eome  was  a  centre  where  men  of  this  class  congregated, 
that  Marius  had  trusted  the  prognostic  help  of  the  Jewish  Martha,  that 
Tiberius  was  surrounded,  according  to  Juvenal,  "■  with  a  herd  of  Chaldaeans 
on  the  rock  of  Capri,"  and  that  Pliny  (H.  N.  xxx.  2,  6)  has  given  an 
account  of  two  schools  of  soothsayers  at  Paphos,  to  one  of  which  this 
Bar-Jesus,  this  Elymas,  may  well  have  belonged. 

When  Sergius  Paulus  heard  of  the  arrival  of  the  missioners  at  Paphos 
e  courted  their  instructions,  and  conviction  was  flashed  upon  his  mind. 
The  spells  of  the  sorcerer  were  unwound,  the  enchantment  vanished,  the 
vision  of  God  was  conveyed  to  his  own  inner  intelligence.  He  caught  the 
mighty  secret.  He  believed,  and  the  court  favourite  was  roused  to  retaliate 
and  to  put  forth  all  his  power  to  undo  the  effect  of  the  teaching  of  Barnabas 
and  Saul.  This  was  a  moment  of  typical  character  in  the  history  of  the 
Church  of  God.  The  holy  wrath  of  Saul  (who  is  also  called  Paul)  flamed 
up  in  a  vigorous  outburst,  as  he  saw  efforts  made  to  shut  the  golden  gate, 
and  to  turn  away  the  proconsul  from  the  faith.  The  issue  was  that  the 
prediction  of  Paul  was  verified.  The  sorcerer  fell  into  a  swoon  of  darkness, 
and  was  led  away  blinded  from  the  presence  of  his  master.  When  Sergius 
Paulus  saw  what  had  happened,  he  believed,  being  overwhelmed  at  the 
teaching  concerning  the  Lord. 

Again  and  again  the  like  scenes  occurred  at  Ephesus  and  Philippi. 
The  heathen  world  of  Eastern  Europe  was  touched,  and  in  many  respects 
convinced,  that  as  the  secret  of  the  Lord  became  known  to  men  the  whole 
army  of  conjurors,  tricksters,  traffickers  with  mysteries,  nay,  even  the  hiero- 
phants  of  tremendous  initiation,  and  the  merchants  who  grew  rich  upon 
these   impostures,  was   broken  up,  and   often  with    wild    imprecations   of 
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vengeance.  The  same  conflict  has  occurred  in  many  forms,  and  a  thousand 
times,  since  that  day.  When  the  Emperor  Juhan,  during  his  brief  but 
marvellous  occupancy  of  the  throne  of  Constantine,  endeavoured  to 
rehabilitate  the  '*  mysteries  "  and  to  renew  the  revolting  rites  of  the  ancient 
worship,  and  even  to  invest  the  heathen  hierarchy  with  some  of  the  garments 
and  functions  of  the  Christian  Presbyter,  the  failure  was  absolute.  "  The 
Galilean  conquered."  The  veil  of  the  temple  of  Jehovah  had  been  rent  in 
twain,  and  the  veil  of  Isis  too ;  the  cloud  that  rested  upon  the  grave  had 
been  lifted;  the  mighty  magic  of  the  Cross,  notwithstanding  all  the 
attraction  of  the  prince  of  this  world,  was  drawing  all  men  to  Jesus. 
Doubtless  the  Christian  faith  must  have  assumed  the  character  of  a  species 
of  mysticism,  and  been  unintelligible  to  those  who  took  no  heed  of  its 
promises,  and  made  no  serious  attempt  to  understand  the  breadth  of  its 
revelations,  or  to  accept  its  blending  of  mercy  and  judgment,  or  to  credit 
the  historic  facts  by  which  the  height  and  depth  of  the  love  of  God  had 
been  guaranteed.  That  could  only  come  with  time.  Eoman  society  from  end 
to  end  felt  that  another  superstition  had  been  added  to  the  crude  and 
beguiling  follies  which  afflicted  it.  Its  very  origin  discounted  its  value, 
but  the  rumour  that  it  was  spreading  like  wild-fire  in  the  great  cities  of 
Antioch,  Alexandria,  and  Ephesus,  and  still  further  was  leading  to  outbreak 
in  the  metropolis  of  the  world,  is  well  authenticated  in  the  pages  of  Eoman 
historians. 

Like  all  great  revelations  of  unseen  realities,  it  has  run  the  career  incident 
to  human  nature.  On  the  one  hand,  it  has  itself  put  on  the  character  of  a 
dangerous  and  perhaps  licentious  fanaticism ;  it  has  assumed  a  knowledge 
which  it  could  not  sustain ;  it  has  gathered  into  its  train,  like  a  gigantic 
comet,  other  meteoric  and  similar  materials,  illusions  as  well  as  indubitable 
facts,  and  has  led  to  strange  Gnostic  speculation  and  magical  practices,  which 
in  their  licence  and  extravagance  have  rushed  to  their  own  ruin  as  well  as  to 
the  defamation  of  Christianity.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Divine  revelation 
has  been  stereotyped,  or  crystallized  into  form  and  ceremony,  into  hard 
dogmatisms  or  vulgar  hierarchical  claims,  so  that  through  the  entire  history 
of  Christianity  the  grand  elements  of  the  revelation  given  in  Christ  could 
only  reassert  themselves  in  mighty  movements  of  irresistible  conviction, 
resembling  the  superb  outbursts  of  enthusiasm  which  for  a  while  swept 
over  the  communities  of  Jerusalem  and  Antioch. 

As  previously  stated,  the  present  series  of  meditations  is  no  attempt  to 
produce  an  historical  sketch  of  the  progress  of  the  new  movement  through 
the  provinces  of  the  Eoman  Empire,  or  of  the  growth  of  Christian  doctrine,  or 
the  development  of  the  Christian  Church,  but  rather  to  look  at  the  character 
which  these  tendencies  assumed  in  their  earliest  stages  as  viewed  from 
without  and  by  Grgeco-Roman  society. 

The  interesting  historical  and  geographical  questions  raised  by  M. 
Renan,  and  more  recently  by  Prof.  Ramsay,  touching  the  real  site  of  the 
Galatian  Churches,  whose  petulant  and  fickle  character  led  to  one  of  the 
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most  notable  and  authentic  documents  of  the  Christian  faith,  must  be  left 
on  one  side  for  the  present.  All  Biblical  students  eagerly  await  the 
publication  of  Prof.  Eamsay's  forthcoming  work. 

If  the  first  missionary  journey  of  St.  Paul,  as  described  in  Acts  xiii.  and 
xiv.,  represents  the  founding  of  the  Galatian  Churches,  a  fresh  gleam  of 
light  is  thrown  upon  a  considerable  portion  of  the  New  Testament.  So  far, 
the  transference  of  St.  Paul's  zeal  from  Cyprus  to  the  great  plateau  beyond 
the  Taurus  range  seems  to  fit  with  startling  propriety  sundry  references  in 
the  four  great  Epistles  of  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles.  The  visits  to  Antioch, 
Lystra,  and  Derbe,  with  their  dramatic  incidents  and  their  revelations  of 
apostolic  wisdom,  fervour,  and  courage,  brought  into  view  a  schism  between 
two  sections  of  those  who  were  alike  ready  at  first  to  accept  St.  Paul's 
interpretation  of  the  old  covenant.  But  the  Jews  who  were  prepared  to 
admit  the  Messiahship  of  the  Lord  Jesus  "  contradicted  and  blasphemed  " 
the  position  that  a  Messianic  benediction  could  be  offered  freely  to  the 
world  at  large,  independently  of  ceremonial  rite  or  devotion  to  the  national 
ideal  of  the  Jew.  The  conflict  produced  very  notable  effects  on  the  Christian 
society,  dominated  the  movements  of  the  Apostles,  and  produced  tendencies 
which  reveal  themselves  in  sub-apostolic  literature. 

Many  efforts  have  been  made  by  modern  critics  to  transfer  the 
sentiments  of  the  second  century,  as  displayed  in  the  Clementine  literature, 
back  into  the  first  century,  and  to  account  for  the  records  of  the  activity  of 
Paul,  Peter,  James,  and  John,  on  the  supposition  of  the  rooted  antagonism  of 
feeling  that  divided  the  great  Apostles  from  one  another.  It  has  been  sup- 
posed that  some  of  the  most  valuable  documents  of  the  New  Testament — 
the  Acts,  the  later  Epistles  of  Paul — were  written  in  the  close  of  the  second 
century  in  order  to  hush  up,  ignore,  and  hide  the  antagonism  that  had 
divided  Paul  and  the  Jerusalem  Apostles,  but  which  at  last  had  been 
subdued ;  and  that  the  Johannine  literature  was  a  final  effort  to  represent 
the  inner  union  of  the  contending  factions  in  a  mystical  philosophy  and  a 
Catholic  Church.  In  my  opinion,  the  supposed  contrast  between  the  three 
iVpostles  is  misleading,  and  that  Paul  was  as  deeply  rooted  a  Hebrew  as 
either  Peter  or  John,  and  even  more  of  a  mystic  than  the  beloved  Apostle. 

I  do  not  profess  in  this  place  to  handle  the  controversy,  nor  to  adduce 
the  strong  reasons  that  exist  for  believing  that  St.  John's  contribution  to  the 
literature  of  Christianity  dates  from  a  far  earlier  period  than  is  compatible 
with  the  theory  of  the  Tiibingen  schools.  Nor  will  it  be  necessary  to  defend 
the  general  trustworthiness  of  the  historical  details  of  '*  the  Acts."  Let  us 
rather  observe  how  the  Eoman  world,  step  by  step,  was  compelled  to 
recognize  a  new  fact  and  a  potent  influence  which  it  could  not  bend  to  its 
will.  We  see  that  Eoman  governors  minimized  for  a  time  the  whole  contest 
between  Jews  and  Christians,  as  well  as  between  Jewish  and  Gentile 
believers,  as  turning  upon  a  difference  of  opinion  about  what  was  supposed 
to  be  a  very  petty  matter  of  fact,  e.g.,  that  Paul  affirmed  to  be  alive  a  Man 
whom  his  enemies  averred  had  been  crucified. 
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No  great  matter  or  movement  could,  as  they  thought,  emerge  out  of  a 
craze  of  that  description,  and  frequently  the  Eoman  authorities  threw  the 
shield  of  imperial  protection  over  the  advocate  of  such  a  harmless  puerility. 
But  the  gist  and  pith  of  Paul's  teaching  in  Pisidia,  one  which  led  to  violent 
commotion  and  perilous  positions  for  this  unwelcome  stranger,  but  whom 
they,  the  magistrates,  must  in  the  end  have  protected  from  further  insult, 
was  nothing  less  than  a  new  philosophy  of  history  and  a  new  conception  of 
the  Godhead.  Some  of  the  following  notions  must  (perhaps  in  a  perverted 
form)  have  been  discussed  in  the  busy  centres  of  the  commercial,  military, 
and  civil  activity  of  these  prosperous  highlands. 

1.  That  the  Godhead  was  living  and  beneficent,  universal  and  one,  the 
Source  of  all  things,  the  Giver  of  all  good  ;  that  all  nature  contained  the  signs 
of  His  presence  ;  and  that  the  daily  and  yearly  routine  of  light  and  shadow, 
winter  and  summer,  dearth  and  fruitful  seasons,  were  continuous  witness  of 
His  wise  and  gracious  Providence.  These  were  positions  which  would  make 
a  favourable  impression  upon  the  governing  classes,  and  might  be  referred 
by  them  to  the  higher  teaching  of  the  philosophic  schools.  But  when  on  the 
faith  of  such  fundamental  ideas  the  strangers  did  not  scruple  to  denounce 
the  sacrificial  worship  of  the  popular  mythology  and  all  idolatrous  practices, 
even  though  it  might  have  resulted  in  great  gain  and  reputation  and  respect 
to  themselves,  the  presence  of  a  new  power  betrayed  itself.  Even  the  stoning 
of  the  unknown  prophets  was  rather  a  welcome  diversion,  likely  to  strike  as 
they  hoped  a  little  sense  and  expediency  into  their  Jewish  zealotry.  From 
their  standpoint,  the  new  school,  or  clique  of  strangers,  was  making  the 
Jewish  quarter  of  the  cities  more  than  usually  objectionable,  and  raising  in 
the  minds  of  the  authorities  a  fear  lest  a  propaganda  of  iconoclastic  ideas 
and  practices  might  arise  which  would  give  serious  trouble  and  anxiety  to 
those  who  had  the  responsibility  of  keeping  the  peace.  Novelty  in  the 
presentation  of  fundamental  ideas  of  God  is  the  harbinger  of  social  changes, 
and  often  the  pioneer  of  political  insubordination.  As  long  as  ideas 
resembling  the  philosophical  opinions  of  certain  sections  of  Grseco-Eoman 
society  were  simply  national  and  tribal  in  their  range,  as  long  as  Henotheism 
was  a  Hebrew  badge,  it  was  allowed  to  pursue  its  course  unchecked; 
but  when  a  pure  monotheism,  the  oneness  or  solity,  the  righteousness  and 
power  of  the  Eternal,  was  preached  to  subjects  of  the  empire  as  the  basis  of 
all  ethic,  and  the  ground  of  all  hope,  to  Greek  and  Lycaonian,  to  Celt  and 
Eoman,  carrying  with  it  the  repudiation  of  ancient  traditions  and 
immemorial  custom,  alarm  took  the  place  of  indifference,  and  inquiry  and 
legislation,  or  cruel  edicts,  were  sure  to  follow.  The  temple  worship, 
the  profitable  guilds,  and  traffic  were  at  stake  ;  a  new  power  was  honey- 
combing society,  and  a  certain  obvious  criticism  played  over  the  face  of  the 
populace,  now  emancipated  from  time-honoured  superstitions,  as  they 
watched  the  Praetor  or  Proconsul  patronize  an  idolatrous  fete.  It  was  not 
unnatural  that  the  teachings  and  the  teachers  of  this  brotherhood  should  be 
carefully  watched,  and  that  they  should  be  spoken  of  in  Macedonia  as  men 
who  were  turning  the  world  upside  down. 
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2.  This,  however,  was  not  the  whole  of  the  novelty.     On  several  occa- 
sions the  most  prominent  advocates  of  the  new  faith  were  propounding  a  new 
philosophy  or  rationale  not  only  of  the  daily  routine  of  nature,  but  of  the 
entire    procession  of   history.     The   great    historians   from   Herodotus   and 
Thucydides    to    Livy    and  Tacitus    set  [forth    the    succession    of    historic 
events  in  the  form  of  a  natural  evolution  of  political  or  constitutional  changes, 
or  a  series  of  surprises  and  disappointments,  or  a  posy  of  charming  anecdotes, 
or  an  impeachment  of  depraved  but  sovereign  masters  of  the  world,  or  a 
sketch  of    the   inexplicable   conflict   between   the  immortal  powers  whose 
contradictory  caprices  were  imaged  in  human  affairs  and  national  destinies. 
It  would  be  easy  to  cull  from  the  current  historical  literature  a  masterly 
exposure  of  incompetence  and  blind  folly,  pathetic  climaxes  of  vanity  and 
presumption   ending   in   catastrophe,  or   cunning   and   bravery  overcoming 
terrible  odds ;  and  more  than  this,  old  legends  of  the  prehistoric  ages  had 
been  dressed  up  in  sumptuous  poetry  and  with  consummate  art  to  indicate  the 
haunting  consequences  of  sin,  and  trace  the  blending  of  supernatural  fate 
with  the  free-will  of  man,  forcing  upon  a  doomed  family  not  only  punishment, 
but  the  grim  necessity  of  committing  the  very  sins  which  called  for  tragic 
doom.    But  the  entire  historic  sense  must  have  been  stirred  by  the  intense  con- 
viction shared  amongst  the  first  preachers  of  the  new  faith,  that  the  succession 
of  events  through  a  lengthened  past  was  one  continuous  preparation  of  an 
elect  people  to  receive  the  most  transcendent  privilege  and  sublime  heritage, 
and  to  offer  it  to  the  world  at  large.     Paul  and  Barnabas  at  Antioch,  as 
Stephen  before  the  Council,  and  as  Peter  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  and  other 
occasions,  claimed  with  convincing  power  to  prove  that  the  history  of  Israel 
was  the  womb  in  which  was  carried  the  destiny  of  all  the  nations ;  that  the 
transcendental  facts  of  which  they  were  witnesses  were  the  foreseen  and 
culminating  goal  not  only  of  their  own  national  career,  but  of  all  history  and 
all  people  ;  that  prophetic  men  always  fell  victims  to  their  own  call  and  to 
their  own  commerce  with  the  infinite,  and  were  but  partially  understood,  but 
that  through  all  the  stiff-neckedness  and  the  calamities  of  the  sacred  race 
the  same  advancing  plan  of  the  Eternal  had  emerged  more  and  more  into 
view,  until  the  deepest  tragedy  of  all  had  become  not  only  a  message  of 
mercy  to  them,  but  the  provision  for  all  men  of  a  salvation  from  sin  and  death. 
The  very  lesson  which  they  pressed  first  upon  the  Jew  and  then  upon 
the  Eoman  was  a  word  meant  for  every  individual  of  the  human  race.     It 
could  not  escape  the  keen  intelligence  of  the  governing  classes  of  Eome  in  its 
provinces  that  while  the  pressure  of  Eoman  conquest,  and  the  construction 
of  the  outlying  and  subsidized  princedoms,  brought  their  anticipation  up  to 
the  dead  blank  wall  of  a  world-wide  organization,  it  could  not  penetrate  for 
one  moment  into  the  future  of  this  huge  order  of  things,  and  that  it  took  the 
very  smallest  account  of  the  individual,  and  had  no  faith  whatever  about 
such  future  :  yet  that  in  these  new  voices  was  a  recognition  of  the  future  of 
each  soul.     They  must  have  heard  that  the  true  explanation  even  of  the 
early   conflicts    between    the    Hellenes    and    the     Persians,   between    the 
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kingdoms  into  which  the  dominions  of  Alexander  had  broken  up,  and  between 
Eome  and  her  province  of  Judaea  had  all  been  anticipated,  and  were  hurrying 
on  the  crisis  of  the  world's  history,  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth.  They 
must  have  found  it  to  be  a  matter  of  faith  that  the  goal  of  the  entire  history, 
even  of  Eome  itself,  and  that  the  destiny  of  all  nations  had  converged  upon 
an  event  which  had  rolled  back  the  heavy  curtains  of  this  world's  fate,  and 
was  diffusing  itself  as  a  new  source  of  joy  and  fellowship.  This  linking  of 
the  generations ;  this  supposed  fulfilment  of  often-repeated  promises  ;  this 
interpretation,  not  only  of  Solomon's  temple,  but  that  of  Zeus,  of  Artemis, 
and  of  Pallas- Athene ;  this  meaning,  now  first  given  to  the  functions  of  all 
kingly,  prophetic,  and  priestly  men,  was  doubtless  in  their  opinion  the 
wildest  dream  and,  for  a  time,  a  preposterous  superstition ;  but,  nevertheless, 
wherever  it  travelled,  it  laid  hold  of  susceptible  minds,  of  cultivated  women, 
of  ''  holy  and  humble  men  of  heart."  At  all  events,  we  cannot  be  far  wrong 
in  the  conclusion  that  such  an  effect  upon  Grseco-Eoman  minds  must  have 
been  one  of  the  earliest  impressions  which  the  world  received  concerning  the 
new  faith.  Men  and  women  said  to  each  other,  Here,  at  least,  is  a  plausible 
solution  of  the  riddle  of  the  past ;  here  is  the  denouement  for  which  we  and  our 
fathers  have  been  striving ;  here  is  the  end  of  one  vast  ason  of  humanity,  and 
the  absolute  beginning  of  a  new  world.  Birth  is  an  agony  and  a  fear  to  the 
travailing  woman.  So  great  a  transition  of  thought  from  the  womb  of  the 
past  to  the  free  life  of  the  future  is  often  accompanied  with  the  blended  cry 
of  both  the  mother  and  her  child  ;  but  when  the  cry  of  pain  is  over,  both  can 
exult — each  will  forget  the  anguish  in  the  deeper  joy. 

In  this  nineteenth  century  there  has  been  a  frequent  flutter  when  some 
audacious  theory  of  the  universe  has  been  proposed  which  has  threatened  to 
make  itself  the  goal  and  the  summation  of  all  previous  attempts  to  unriddle 
the  mysteries  of  thought  and  civilization.  The  pompous  claim  of  Auguste 
Comte  to  have  linked  all  facts  and  laws  of  nature,  all  the  progress  of  allied 
and  successive  civilizations,  religions  and  philosophies,  all  races  of  men,  all 
great  tendencies  of  mankind  by  one  evolutionary  method  into  the  construc- 
tion of  a  humanity  conscious  of  itself,  and  supplying  to  all  the  individuals  of 
which  it  was  composed  a  sufficient  object  of  worship  and  a  real  organon  of 
society,  with  Paris  as  its  metropolis,  and  himself  as  the  founder  of  the 
absolute  religion,  created  a  sensible  disturbance  in  the  salons  of  Paris,  Berlin, 
and  London.  Its  audacity,  its  comprehensiveness,  its  subtle  utilization  of 
the  past,  its  prophecies  of  the  future,  held  many  fine  minds  captive,  and  led 
superior  persons  in  the  chief  centres  of  European  thought  to  watch  the 
progress  of  the  speculation  "  with  bated  breath." 

That  huge  speculation  has  vanished  into  the  mystic  shadows  where  the 
Eepublic  of  Plato,  the  New  Atlantis,  the  Leviathan  of  Hobbes,  the  New 
Jerusalem  of  Swedenborg,  and  a  thousand  other  dreams  faintly  contend  for 
the  mastery ;  but  the  conception  of  the  end  of  history,  and  the  meaning  of 
its  successive  stages,  and  its  stupendous  appeal  to  the  individual  conscience, 
with   its   superb   constructive   power   and   organizing  force,  its   beneficent 
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influence  upon  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men  has  outlived  Eoman  imperial 
system,  Grecian  wisdom,  poetry,  and  art,  has  survived  the  most  stupendous 
changes  brought  about  by  science  and  art,  war  and  culture,  feudalism  and 
the  Eevolution,  and,  spite  of  the  spasms  of  hatred  and  ecstasies  of  scorn, 
does  at  this  moment  hold  in  its  hand  the  keys  of  both  worlds. 


THOXJOHT. 

The  Federal  Humanity  and  Universal  Mediation  of  the  Christ.  By  Eev. 
Wm.  Kupp,  D.D.  {Tlie  Reformed  Quarterly  Beview). — The  manhood  of  the  Christ, 
which  is  the  medium  of  all  Divine  activity  among  men,  is  not  merely  that  of  a 
particular  man  among  others  of  his  kind.  He  is  the  central,  the  universal  man,  the 
Second  or  Last  Adam,  in  whom  the  human  race  has  its  real  bond  of  union.  "  The 
human  race  is  not  merely  a  mass  of  disconnected  individuals,  but  an  organism  of 
which  Christ  is  the  all-embracing,  all-sustaining  centre."  But  Christ  is  not  only  the 
head  and  crown  of  humanity.  He  is  also,  in  one  sense,  its  beginning.  The  end  of  any 
organic  process,  whether  it  be  in  nature  or  history,  must  always  be  regarded  as  the 
organific  and  controlling  idea  of  the  process  ;  just  as  the  workman's  conception  of  the 
end  to  be  accomplished  is  the  directing  idea  of  the  work  which  he  performs.  If 
humanity  be  more  than  the  mere  chance-product  of  the  blind  self- evolution  of  an 
unconscious  world-process,  then  we  must  recognize  in  the  unfolding  life  of  humanity 
the  presence  of  a  great  governing  vitalizing  idea  ;  and  this  is  the  idea  of  the  Christ. 
We  cannot  conceive  it  as  ever  a  mere  abstraction  of  the  Divine  mind.  Divine  ideas 
are  always  realities,  and  the  creative,  organific  idea  in  humanity — the  idea  which  lies 
at  the  root  of  every  man's  being,  determining  both  his  own  peculiar  nature  and  his 
relations  to  the  whole,  must  be  an  essential  form  or  subsistence  of  the  Divine 
personality  itself,  or,  in  other  words,  a  Divine  person  ;  and  this  Divine  person  is  the 
Eternal  Christ,  the  Logos  of  St.  John's  Gospel;  of  the  thought  of  which  the  Sophia 
of  the  books  of  Proverbs  and  of  Wisdom  was  a  vague  anticipation  and  prophecy. 

According  to  St.  John,  the  Logos,  who  is  God,  and  yet  distmct  from  God,  is  the 
medium  of  every  Divine  creation.  To  men  He  stands  not  merely  in  the  relation  of 
creator  and  life-giver,  but  also  in  that  of  illuminator.  "  In  Him  was  life,  and  the 
life  was  the  light  of  men."  The  light  shining  in  reason  and  conscience.  The  early 
fathers  held  that  the  heathen,  even  in  pre-Christian  times,  were  in  some  real  way 
related  to  Christ.  But  if  we  grant  that  all  men,  of  all  times  and  places,  stand  in 
some  relation  to  the  eternal  creative  Logos,  does  this  imply  that  they  are  in  any 
essential  relation  to  Christ,  the  incarnate  Logos  ?  The  answer  depends  on  our  con- 
ception of  the  relation  between  the  eternal  Divine  Logos  and  the  man  Christ  Jesus. 
Is  this  relation  eternal  and  necessary,  or  temporary  and  accidental  ?  The  Word 
became  flesh,  but  does  this  imply  that  He  became  something  essentially  other  than 
He  was  before  ?  God  cannot  become  anything  for  which  there  is  no  aptitude  or  pre- 
determination in  His  eternal  being.  When  the  Logos  becomes  man,  He  does  not 
become  anything  that  previously  was  foreign  to  His  nature.  The  state  of  being  man 
must  be  an  eternal  disposition  or  mode  of  being  in  the  Divine  Logos.  "  Godhood  and 
manhood  are  not  contradictory  entities  mutually  incompatible,  and  capable  of  exist- 
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ing  only  side  by  side  with  each  other,  but  they  must  be  conceived  as  ideally  and 
essentially  one  in  the  constitution  of  the  Eternal  Logos,  who  in  the  fulness  of  time 
became  incarnate  and  w^as  made  man.  And  this  becoming  incarnate  was  a  temporal 
act  only  as  viewed  from  our  present  human  standpoint.  As  viewed  from  the  Divine 
standpoint  it  is  an  eternal  act— an  act  that  is  wholly  above  and  apart  from  time. 
The  historical  human  Christ  is  but  the  temporal  manifestation  of  an  eternal  ideal 
Christ. 

The  conception  of  the  eternal  ideal  humanity  of  Christ  helps  to  explain  the 
constitution  of  Christ's  Person,  and  the  relation  to  each  other  of  the  attributes  of 
the  Divine  and  human  natures  which  co-exist  in  Him.  The  difficulty  in  the  doctrine 
of  the  Incarnation  is  to  hold  fast  the  idea  of  the  unity  of  person  along  with  that  of 
the  duality  of  natures.  This  difficulty  theologians  have  sought  to  remove  by  asserting 
the  impersonaUty  of  Christ's  human  nature.  But  personality  is  necessary  to  the 
integrity  of  human  nature  ;  and  an  impersonal  human  nature  would  be  human 
natm-e  devoid  of  its  most  distinguishing  characteristic.  Still,  the  question  may  be 
asked,  What  is  it  that  makes  the  human  individual  a  person  ?  "  It  is  the  personality 
of  the  creative  Divine  Logos,  by  whose  action  in  humanity,  conditioned  by  the 
natural  process  of  generation,  a  physico -psychical  basis  is  produced,  out  of  which 
the  proper  human  self  or  person,  with  all  its  mental  and  moral  qualities,  raises  itself 
by  its  own  spontaneous  effort.  The  developed  personality  can  contain  no  more  than 
is  originally  involved,  in  the  way  of  potentiality,  in  the  physico -psychical  basis  or 
germ  ;  and  that  germ  cannot  have  its  origin  in  impersonal  matter,  or  in  nothing 
(nihilo),  but  only  in  the  life  of  the  personal  creative  Logos.  The  Logos,  therefore, 
is  in  a  most  real  sense  the  root  of  every  human  person  ;  and  every  human  person  is, 
consequently  a  relative  manifestation,  or  resounding  {jpersonare)  of  the  creative  Logos 
in  human  nature." 

"  Through  an  extraordinary  creative  agency  of  the  Divine  Logos  at  a  certain 
point  in  the  life  of  humanity,  a  physico -psychical  being  is  produced,  from  which  there 
arises  a  personality  that  is  progressively  one  with  the  personality  of  the  Logos.  This 
is  the  personality  of  Jesus,  who,  therefore,  is  the  Son  of  God  in  a  pre-eminent  sense 
that  applies  to  Him  alone."  The  conception  of  the  oneness  of  the  real  Christ  with 
the  eternal  or  ideal  Christ  in  the  Divine  being  enables  us  to  understand  the  relation 
to  each  other  of  the  attributes  of  the  Divine  and  human  natures  in  His  person.  If 
the  human  nature  which  the  Logos  assumed  was  something  absolutely  foreign  to  the 
nature  in  which  He  existed  before,  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  of  the  Incarnation 
without  doing  violence  to  either  nature  concerned.  But  the  two  natures  as  united 
in  Christ  are  homogeneous.  The  author  endeavours  to  support  this  view  by  passages 
from  the  Pauline  epistles. 

If  the  idea  of  Christ  is  an  eternal  predetermination  in  the  Divine  essence,  of 
which  the  historical  Christ  is  but  the  temporal  manifestation,  then  this  manifestation 
could  not  have  been  conditioned  as  a  reality  by  any  accidental  circumstance  in  the 
history  of  the  world.  The  Incarnation  was  not  called  for  simply  by  the  fact  of  sin  ; 
it  has  its  ground  of  necessity  in  the  essential  nature  of  God,  and  in  the  essential 
nature  of  the  world  as  determined  by  the  eternal  wiU  of  God.  Quite  apart  from  sin, 
the  Man  Christ  Jesus  is  the  Mediator  between  God  and  men.  All  men  are  consti- 
tutionally related  to  God  in  Christ,  and  without  Christ  they  sustain  no  relation  to 
God  at  all.  The  idea  of  universal  headship  is  distinctly  implied  in  the  designation 
of  Him  as  the  Last  Adam. 

But  has  not  this  constitutional  relation  of  humanity  to  Christ  been  dissolved  by 
the  occurrence  of  sin  ?     It  is  held  by  some  that  the  Adamic  race  is  totally  sundered 
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from  God,  totally  depraved,  totally  dead  in  sin,  the  object  of  Divine  wrath,  and  under 
sentence  of  eternal  damnation.  Christ  as  Last  Adam  is  the  head  of  a  new  race, 
which  consists  of  some  of  the  old  race  reborn  and  recreated.  This  Augustinian  view 
is  now  happily  left  behind  by  the  more  advanced  Christological  theology  of  to-day. 
This  makes  Christ  central  in  the  actual  constitution  of  humanity.  It  affirms  that 
men's  essential  relation  to  the  Christ  is  original,  constitutional,  and  permanent. 
This  relation  could  be  disturbed  and  obscured  by  the  entrance  of  sin ;  but  it 
could  not  be  annihilated  without  annihilating  man  himself.  There  is  in  man 
a  perverse  moral  tendency,  but  there  are  limits  to  it,  and  counteracting 
tendencies,  manifesting  the  presence  of  an  incorruptible  moral  power.  There  is 
a  sense  of  God  in  all  men ;  it  is  the  light  of  the  eternal  Christ  shining  in  the 
darkness,  and  shining  in  spite  of  the  tendency  of  that  darkness  to  suppress  it. 
Pelagius  was  right  when  he  asserted  that  there  is  in  man  some  real  moral  ability, 
some  ability  for  good ;  but  he  was  wrong  in  supposing  that  this  moral  ability  resides 
in  human  nature  considered  apart  from  its  constitutional  relation  to  God  in  Christ. 
The  doctrine  of  a  limited  atonement  is  the  most  natural  outcome  of  this  Christless 
conception  of  humanity.  Those  theologians  have  not  been  mistaken  who,  like 
Clement  of  Alexandria  and  Origen  in  ancient,  and  Erskine,  Eobertson,  and  Maurice 
in  modern  times,  have  emphasized  the  idea  of  an  indissoluble  essential  relation  of  all 
men  to  God  in  Christ — a  relation  obscured  indeed,  but  not  broken  by  sin,  and  involving 
in  itself  the  possibility  and  principle  of  salvation  from  sin.  Man  as  man  is  the  child 
of  God,  and  this  relationship  holds  in  and  through  the  eternal  Christ. 

The  realization  of  the  possibilities  involved  in  the  Divine  constitution  of  a  human 
being  is  not  a  spontaneous  or  natural,  but  a  moral  and  spiritual  process.  In  order  to 
become  Christian  it  is  necessary  that  the  soul  should  come  into  a  direct  moral 
or  personal  relation  to  Christ;  and  in  order  to  this  it  is  required  that  the  Christ 
be  presented  outwardly  by  means  of  the  Gospel,  and  inwardly  through  the  Spirit. 
Christ's  essential  mediation  must  become  a  mediation  in  the  Spirit,  and  the  essential 
relation  between  Him  and  the  soul  must  be  transformed  into  a  spiritual  relation. 
The  Holy  Spirit  is  the  medium  through  which  the  saving  life-giving  energy  of  Christ 
is  brought  to  bear  upon  the  spirit  of  man,  in  order  to  the  subjective  realization  of  the 
objective  redemption  of  humanity  in  Christ. 

The  Spirit  is  the  principle  of  self-consciousness,  in  God  as  well  as  in  man — the 
principle  of  actual  personality.  Spirit  in  general  may  be  defined  as  the  identity  of 
subject  and  object,  or  of  thought  and  existence.  God  is  revealed  to  Himself  in  the 
Spirit.  In  the  Logos  the  Divine  essence  objectifies,  images,  and  expresses  itself;  in 
the  Spirit  the  same  essence  apperceives  itself,  looks  through  itself  in  that  objective 
image,  and  thus  knows  itself.  These  three  factors  in  the  eternal  essence  of  God — 
subject,  object,  and  identity  of  both — are  three  distinct  subsistences,  and  are  named 
in  theology  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit.  The  Spirit  is  also  the  revealer  of  God  to 
all  other  selves  outside  of  God,  but  He  acts  in  imion  with  the  other  subsistences  in 
the  Godhead.  "  For  these  subsistences  are  not  three  Gods,  but  three  determinations 
or  modes  of  one  Divine  Being."  The  complete  activity  of  the  Holy  Spirit  became 
possible  only  after  the  ethical  completion  of  the  person  of  Christ,  or  after  the 
complete  historical  expression  of  the  Divine  Being  and  character  in  human  nature. 
The  Spirit  could  only  come  after  Christ  was  glorified. 

But  man  is  the  image  of  God,  and  there  was  in  humanity  from  the  beginning  an 
essential  expression  of  the  Eternal  Word ;  and  in  so  far  there  was  the  possibility  also 
of  a  revealing,  completing,  perfecting  activity  of  the  Holy  Spirit  among  men. 
Essentially  and  potentially  Christ  was  in  humanity  from  the  beginning,  and  the 
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formal  actualization  of  life -germs  in  nature  came  to  pass  through  the  agency  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  Christ  was  conceived  by  the  Holy  Spirit;  He  was  filled  with  the 
Spirit ;  He  offered  Himself  in  the  Eternal  Spirit ;  and,  having  been  put  to  death,  He 
was  quickened  in  the  Spirit.  And  now,  the  moral  realization  of  the  Christ  in 
the  individual  human  soul,  that  is,  the  appropriation  of  His  character  by  means  of 
personal  union  with  Him,  is  brought  to  pass  likewise  through  the  agency  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  Salvation  means  essentially  the  realization  of  moral  likeness  to  God,  or  the 
actualization  of  the  Divine  image  in  the  human  soul.  And  for  this  men  must  become 
spiritually  related  to  Christ. 

Those  are  in  error  who  hold  that  the  presence  of  the  essential  Christ  in  human 
nature,  and  the  universal  acti^dty  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  are  sufficient  for  salvation,  even 
without  the  testimony  of  the  Gospel.  If  the  simple  fact  of  the  universal  immanence 
of  Christ  in  humanity,  as  the  cause  of  the  light  shining  in  reason  and  conscience, 
were  sufficient  for  the  salvation  of  individuals  now,  then  it  would  seem  that  it  should 
have  been  sufficent  also  for  the  same  purpose  previous  to  the  actual  occurrence  of 
the  Incarnation  ;  or  else  we  must  assume  some  presentation  of  Christ  to  the  accept- 
ance of  every  man  before  his  doom  is  finally  fixed. 

The  Church  is  the  sphere  in  which  Christ  in  the  Spirit  now  exercises  His 
mediatorial  office  among  men  for  their  salvation.  The  author  thus  describes  the 
work  of  the  Spirit  as  we  can  now  recognize  and  trace  it.  "  By  an  impact  of  the 
Spirit  of  Christ  upon  the  soul,  at  the  essential  centre  of  its  being,  back  of  all  con- 
sciousness, it  is  quickened  into  that  spiritual  life  which  its  original  constitution  in 
Christ  properly  impUed  and  demands.  It  is  only  this  touch  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ 
that  brings  out  the  soul's  true  nature,  and  without  this  it  can,  therefore,  never  be 
truly  itself.  In  developing  a  Christian  personality  it  unfolds  itself  according  to  its 
original  idea  and  constitution  in  Christ. 


Saul's  Experience  on  the  Way  to  Damascus.  By  Prof.  Ernest  D.  Burton, 
Univ.  of  Chicago  {The  Biblical  World). — Whatever  may  have  been  the  actual  facts 
of  this  incident,  Saul  ever  afterward  believed  that  at  this  time  he  received  indubitable 
evidence  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  had  risen  from  the  dead.  To  understand  the  nature 
of  the  change  wrought  in  Saul  by  this  experience,  we  must  understand  what  sort  of 
a  man  Saul  was  before  he  passed  through  it.  1.  He  was  a  man  of  profound  moral 
earnestness.  He  was  always  intense.  Earnestness  did  not  begin  with  his  conver- 
sion. 2.  He  was  an  earnest  seeker  after  righteousness.  "  It  would  seem  as  if  our 
Lord's  blessing  on  those  who  hunger  and  thirst  after  righteousness  could  have  been 
pronounced  on  Saul  before  his  conversion."  3.  The  method  by  which  he  sought  to 
attain  righteousness  was  a  strict  obedience  to  the  law  as  interpreted  by  the  Pharisees. 
By  his  expression  "  righteousness  which  is  in  the  law,"  Paul  means  not  merely  a 
righteousness  which  realizes  tlie  law's  ideal,  but  something  both  more  and  less  than 
that,  viz.,  a  righteousness  which  is  attained,  so  far  as  attained  at  all,  by  a  self-reliant 
effort  to  obey  the  law.  Law  stands  in  Paul's  vocabulary  for  that  method  of  life 
according  to  which  a  man  sets  before  himself  what  he  conceives  to  be  the  demands 
of  God,  and  gives  himself  to  the  endeavour  to  attain  right  character,  and  so  to  earn 
Divine  approval  as  a  thing  deserved  at  God's  hand.  Kighteousness  thus  acquired, 
and  in  so  far  as  it  is  thus  acquired,  is  by  its  very  nature  self-righteousness.  The 
cherishing  of  this  conception  of  righteousness  as  something  to  be  attained  only  on  a 
basis  of  law 'and  of  merit  would  inevitably  be  a  serious  obstacle  to  a  hearty  accept- 
ance of  Jesus,  or  would  become  so  the  moment  the  real  spirit  and  teaching  of  Jesus 
were  understood.     "The  very  spirit  of  humility  and  lowliness  of  mind  which  Jesus 
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exemplified  and  inculcated  were  calculated  to  repel  one  who  had  not  only  accepted 
as  a  dogma  the  Pharisaic  idea  of  self-acquired  righteousness,  but  had  become  imbued 
with  the  self-sufficient  spirit  likely  to  be  cultivated  by  the  holding  of  this  dogma. 
4.  Saul  had,  before  he  became  a  Christian,  attained  as  nearly  perfect  success  in  his 
effort  to  become  righteous  as  under  this  method  was  possible.  5.  His  persecution 
of  the  Christians  was  in  some  sense  conscientious  (Acts  xxvi.  9).  His  own  state- 
ments concerning  it  show  us  a  man  of  profound  moral  earnestness  pm-suing  a  course 
of  bitter  persecution  of  the  Christians  under  the  stress  of  a  sincere  conviction  of 
duty.  6,  Despite  his  success  in  attaining  the  righteousness  that  is  in  the  law, 
despite  his  conscientiousness  in  persecuting  the  Christians,  Saul  was  not  wholly 
at  ease.  The  words  "It  is  hard  for  thee  to  kick  against  the  goads"  imply  three 
things :  that  Saul  was  at  this  time  subject  to  certain  influences  tending  to  turn  him 
from  the  course  which  he  had  chosen ;  that  he  was  resisting  those  influences ;  that 
such  resistance  involved  some  struggle  on  his  part.  Probably  in  his  life  as  a 
Pharisee  he  was,  at  times  at  least,  and  probably  with  increasing  frequency  and 
intensity,  greatly  dissatisfied  with  his  general  moral  condition.  "  The  passages 
in  his  epistles  in  which  he  speaks  with  such  emphasis  and  feeling  of  the  unhappy 
condition  of  men  under  the  law  must  certainly  reflect  his  personal  experience,  even 
if  they  were  not  based  wholly  upon  that  experience."  "  It  was  then  a  conscientious 
and  upright  man,  ill  at  ease  with  himself,  who  rode  from  Jerusalem  to  Damascus  to 
persecute  the  Christians ;  haunted  perhaps  by  vague  doubts  which  he  could  not 
wholly  suppress  respecting  the  rightfulness  of  this  very  mission,  certainly  dissatisfied 
at  times  with  all  his  success  as  a  Pharisee,  painfully  aware  that  his  highest  success 
was  after  all  a  failure." 

7.  Up  to  the  time  that  he  met  Jesus  in  the  road  leading  to  Damascus,  Saul  had 
not  believed  in  a  Messiah  who  was  to  suffer  and  rise  again.  The  evidence  outside  of 
the  New  Testament  seems  to  fall  short  of  proving  that  a  suffering  Messiah  was  looked 
for  by  the  Jews  of  Jesus'  day.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  Pharisaic  dogmatics, 
it  was  impossible  to  accept  Jesus  as  the  Messiah.  The  argument  against  Him  was 
short  and  easy.  The  Messiah  does  not  die,  still  less  does  He  die  rejected  by  His  own 
nation.  Jesus  did  die  thus  rejected;  therefore  Jesus  is  not  the  Messiah.  With  this 
was  necessarily  connected  the  denial  of  the  resurrection  of  Jesus.  That  denial  did 
not  rest  on  any  opposition  to  the  general  doctrine  of  resurrection,  but  on  unwilling- 
ness to  admit  that  one  regarded  as  an  impostor  could  have  received  such  a  Divine 
attestation.  Both  Jews  and  Christians  thought  the  resurrection  of  Jesus,  if  it  was  a 
fact,  would  be  proof  of  His  Messianic  claims.  This  appears  in  the  anxiety  of  the 
Jews  to  disprove  the  fact,  and  in  the  anxiety  of  the  Christians  to  keep  it  ever  in  view. 
Denymg  the  doctrine  of  a  suffering  Messiah  led,  since  Jesus  had  died,  to  the  denial  of 
His  Messiahship.  Denial  of  His  Messiahship  necessarily  involved  the  denial  of  His 
resurrection,  since  His  resurrection  would  have  been  a  Divine  attestation  of  this 
Messianic  claim. 

"  There  is  no  direct  evidence  that  Paul  felt  any  hostility  to  the  personal  character 
of  Jesus.  His  profound  moral  earnestness,  his  eager  quest  after  righteousness,  and 
the  readiness  with  which  he  accepted  Christ  when  once  the  dogmatic  obstacles  to  faith 
were  broken  down,  lead  us  to  believe  that  he  would  have  been  strongly  attracted  by 
the  character  of  Jesus."  Eighteousness,  in  the  sense  of  character  acceptable  to  God, 
was  still  for  him  the  great  thought  of  life.  There  was  an  antagonism  between  the 
character  of  Jesus  and  the  ideals  of  Saul  created  by  the  lowliness  of  Jesus  and  the 
spirit  of  Pharisaic  self-sufficiency.  But  possibly  in  this  there  was  a  marked  difference 
between  Saul  and  his  fellow-Pharisees. 
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There  were  four  obstacles  to  Paul's  acceptance  of  Jesus,  two  intellectual  and  two 
moral.  1.  He  could  not  believe  in  a  rejected  and  suffering  Messiah.  2.  He  believed 
in  righteousness  obtainable  by  obedience  to  the  law.  3.  He  was  seeking  for  righteous- 
ness in  his  own  strength.  4.  He  was  resisting  the  evidence  and  the  influences  tending 
to  show  that  his  present  course  was  wrong.  On  the  other  hand,  his  moral  advantages 
were  :  (1)  his  moral  earnestness  ;  (2)  his  eager  desire  to  be  righteous  before  God,  and 
his  freedom  from  vice  and  empty  formalism ;  and  (3)  his  dissatisfaction  with  his  old 
life  and  inward  unrest.  The  question  for  consideration  is.  How  would  such  a  man  be 
affected  by  the  Damascus  experience  ?  It  is  certain  that  Paul  thought  he  then 
actually  saw  Jesus  Christ.  This  at  once  overthrew  his  first  intellectual  obstacle  to 
the  acceptance  of  Jesus.  To  see  the  risen  and  glorified  Jesus  is  to  be  compelled  to 
accept  the  fact  of  His  resurrection.  To  accept  the  fact  of  His  resurrection  is  to 
acknowledge  His  Messiahship.  It  does  not  remove  the  difficulty  of  a  suffering 
Messiah ;  it  simply  overwhelms  all  objections  by  the  superior  might  of  the  argument 
of  the  \dsible  appearance  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  And  it  is  not  less  important  to  see 
that  it  at  once  demolished  Paul's  confidence  in  the  righteousness  that  is  attainable  by 
law.  "  In  one  blow  the  whole  structure  of  self -acquired  righteousness  is  overthrown. 
He  is  himself  the  consummate  flower  of  Pharisaism,  the  highest  product  of  righteous- 
ness attainable  under  the  system  of  law,  and  yet  it  is  revealed  in  this  revelation  of 
Jesus  Christ  that  he  has  been  fighting  against  God  Himself."  The  very  perfection  of 
Saul's  obedience  to  the  law  before  his  conversion  was  an  important  element  in  this 
new  conviction.  He  may  not  have  realized  at  once  all  that  was  involved  in  the  over- 
throw of  his  former  view.  But  all  his  subsequent  theology  is  but  the  unfolding  of  the 
logical  consequences  of  the  discovery  which,  as  in  a  flash  of  lightning,  he  made 
when  he  was  smitten  down  as  he  approached  Damascus. 

We  further  inquire  what  effect  the  epiphany  of  Jesus  had  upon  the  moral 
obstacles  which  stood  in  the  way  of  Saul's  acceptance  of  Him  as  the  Messiah  and  his 
Saviour.  His  seeking  of  righteousness  by  his  own  strength,  dependence  on  law  as 
against  faith,  could  remain  after  the  demonstration  of  the  futility  of  the  method  only 
by  obstinate  resistance  to  evident  duty.  He  had  been  resisting  evidence ;  here  is 
overwhelming  evidence.  He  had  been  deceived  by  the  darkness  of  his  own  soul,  but 
here  is  light.  The  change  in  him  is  one  of  profound  moral  significance.  The  spirit 
of  self-dependence  bars  God  out  of  the  soul.  Faith  opens  the  door  to  God,  and  brings 
light  and  hope  where  before  were  failure  and  anguish.  In  Phil.  iii.  4-9  Paul  describes 
his  conversion  as  an  abandonment  of  the  principle  of  righteousness,  and  the  accept- 
ance of  faith  instead  thereof. 

But  it  may  be  said  that,  seeing  righteousness  was  already  the  supreme  object  of 
his  endeavour,  the  absence  of  faith  could  not  be  a  fatal  defect.  Does  the  coupling  of 
the  spirit  of  self-dependence  to  the  eager  desire  to  be  righteous  fatally  vitiate  it  ?  Or 
does  the  existence  of  the  sincere  desire  to  be  righteous  show  that  faith  is  already 
germinally  present  ?  It  must  be  granted  that,  as  the  New  Testament  teaches,  faith 
is  the  only  right,  in  the  end  the  only  successful,  method  of  attaining  righteousness. 
But  if  righteousness  is  really  the  supreme  desire  of  the  soul,  in  this  desire  there  is 
latent  the  true  method  of  attaining  it,  viz.,  faith.  On  the  other  hand,  the  absence  or 
repudiation  of  faith  is  the  index  of  the  fact  that  the  desire  for  righteousness  is  not 
supreme ;  that  the  soul  desires  righteousness  indeed,  but  desires  it  subject  to  the 
condition  that  it  shall  be  wrought  out  in  self-dependence.  And  this  is  to  make  self 
supreme,  not  righteousness.  If  we  conceive  Paul  as  making  the  self-effort  supreme, 
then  his  acceptance  of  Jesus  by  faith  was  at  the  same  time  the  supreme  choice  of 
righteousness.     In  the  one  act  he  elected  the  only  right  object  of  endeavour  and  the 
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only  successful  way  of  its  attainment.  Paul  always  speaks  as  if  the  difference 
between  righteousness  by  law  and  righteousness  by  faith  was  for  those  to  whom  he  wrote 
fundamental.  "  We  are  almost  driven  to  say  that  if  he  had  before  his  Damascus 
experience  made  such  choice  of  righteousness  as  that  his  attitude  towards  God  was 
already  fundamentally  right,  and  his  conversion  a  change  of  opinion  rather  than  of 
heart,  he  himself  never  discovered  the  fact."  Surely  the  conversion  was  one  in  the 
deepest  sense  of  the  term — a  choice  of  righteousness  and  a  surrender  to  God  through 
faith  in  Christ ;  an  act  fundamentally  changing  his  attitude  toward  God  and  funda- 
mentally affecting  his  character. 

Man's  Kesponsibility  for  his  Beliefs.  By  G.  E.  W.  Scott,  D.D.,  Brookline, 
Mass.  {Christian  Thought). — Man  is  a  creature  of  God;  but  matter  is  also  God's 
creation.  The  two,  however,  differ.  Matter  obeys  a  law ;  but  man's  action  is  not  due 
to  a  law  which  must  be  implicitly  obeyed.  Man  is  created  a  free  moral  agent.  He 
has  the  endowments  of  self-consciousness,  conscience,  reason,  choice,  and  will.  He 
is,  as  is  matter,  connected  with  a  law,  but  as  a  steward,  not  as  a  tool ;  he  is  bound, 
but  not  necessitated,  to  obey  it.  There  is  a  moral  obligation,  but  no  imperative  and 
abstract  necessity  determining  his  action.  A  free  agent  is  one  who,  according  to  the 
teachings  of  his  reason,  can  adopt  or  not  adopt  a  line  of  action  presented.  He  has 
power  to  choose  between  different  motives  and  impulses  which  call  for  action.  This 
is  essential  to  constitute  moral  action,  and  consequent  responsibility.  Kesponsibility 
denotes  answerableness  {resjpondeo) ,  and  intimates  power  to  discharge  obligation. 
Belief  includes  that  which  has  moral  character — that  which  demands  choice,  reason, 
affection,  and  will.  Is  man,  then,  responsible  for  his  beliefs  ?  Acts  are  the  logical 
results  of  beliefs.  A  man  is  and  does  what  he  believes.  If  one  is  responsible  for  his 
beliefs,  he  is  by  consequence  responsible  for  his  acts. 

1.  Eesponsibility  for  beliefs  is  taught  by  nature.  When  her  laws  are  violated, 
penalties  are  inflicted.  Nature  is  inexorable  in  her  demands,  and  deals  with  man  as  a 
responsible  being  of  some  kind.  The  scientist  and  poet,  both  students  of  nature, 
though  approaching  her  for  different  ends,  agree  in  saying  that  she  deals  out  severest 
justice  to  any  rebel  in  her  realm,  while  upon  the  loyal  she  bestows  her  sweet 
embraces.  2.  Law,  as  crystallized  by  government,  teaches  in  clearest  language  that 
man  is  responsible  for  his  acts,  for  his  intents,  as  traced  back  from  the  act  or  the 
attempt.  Our  legislation,  laws,  courts,  and  jails  are  all  founded  upon  the  belief  that 
man  is  responsible  for  his  acts,  and  therefore  his  beliefs.  Eesponsibility  is  at  the 
very  basis  of  morals.  It  is  in  the  very  nature  of  things.  Out  of  it  sprang  laws  and 
all  restraints.  Law,  as  well  as  nature,  does  not  excuse  man  when  he  acts  contrary  to 
it,  because  the  criminal  considers  vice  and  virtue  a  peculiar  arrangement  of  matter, 
and  that  he  has  nothing  more  to  do  with  the  one  or  the  other  than  with  the  size  of 
his  frame  or  the  colour  of  his  hair.  Legislation  looks  not  alone  at  the  external  act, 
but  at  the  motive  of  the  agent.  The  intention  defines  the  act,  and  puts  it  in  the 
proper  category.  The  intention  involves  freedom.  Dr.  Scott  sums  up  the  matter 
thus  :  "  No  freedom,  no  responsibility ;  no  responsibility,  no  obligation;  no  obligation, 
no  sense  of  duty ;  no  sense  of  duty,  no  morality ;  no  morality,  no  distinction  between 
right  and  wrong." 

Looking  at  man  himself,  is  not  responsibility  for  belief  and  act  the  very  part  of 
the  nature  bestowed  upon  him  ?  By  experience  we  find  that  good  and  right  actions 
fit  best  in  man's  constitution,  that  they  tend  to  man's  happiness  and  harmony,  and 
that  they  are  in  agreement  with  the  thought  of  a  God.  The  idea  of  God  is  a  necessity 
of  thought.  Man  is  so  constituted  that  he  demands  some  self-existent  Being.  Human 
reason  recognizes  a  higher  reason.     The  pronoun  I  has  wrapped  up  in  it  that  from 
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which  comes  the  idea  of  moral  obUgation.  This  conscious  personality  it  is  which 
differentiates  man  from  all  other  animals.  Man  knows  he  is  a  self-determining  being, 
that  he  has  reason,  affection,  mtuition  of  universal  principles,  power  of  choice,  and 
also  of  unifying  knowledge,  freedom  of  will,  a  moral  and  religious  nature,  and  the 
capacity  of  knowing  and  loving  God.  These  are  the  constants  of  human  conscious- 
ness. Man  knows  he  has  the  primary  conditions  of  responsibility.  This  is  the 
testimonj'^  of  experience,  the  universal  belief  of  civilized  men.  When  consciousness 
rises  to  moral  law,  conscience  shows  itself.  Man,  there,  recognizes  more  distinctly 
authority,  which  to  him  is  a  grand  source  of  moral  obligation.  The  Divine  will 
proclaims  through  conscience  the  eternal  law  of  right,  and  places  obligation  upon 
man.  Duty  rises  so  plainly,  and  presses  so  closely,  that  it  is  recognized  as  an  integral 
part  of  man's  constitution.  It  is  even  recognized  by  those  who  deny  any  oughty 
when  they  tell  us  we  ought  not  to  recognize  the  sense  of  duty.  The  untutored 
savage  recognizes  the  close  relation  of  knowledge  and  light  to  responsibility. 

Choice,  wherever  the  freedom  of  the  will  is  expressed,  is  somewhat  different  from 
volition,  the  executive  power.  An  animal  has  volitions,  but  makes,  we  believe,  no 
choices.  An  animal  is  compelled  by  instincts  and  impulses,  but  man  is  impelled  by 
motives.  Man's  volitions  are  the  logical  outcome  of  his  choices,  and  by  consequence 
he  feels  that  he  is  responsible  for  what  is  wrong  in  his  volitions.  He  is  conscious  of 
bringing  the  will  into  exercise,  of  forming  his  beliefs.  For  the  proper  employ  of  the 
will,  which  is  under  his  control,  man  is  responsible.  The  will  is  not  in  bondage  to 
temptations  or  motives  that  it  must  fall.  If  it  fall,  it  is  the  result  of  choice  and  not 
of  compulsion.  We  fully  admit  the  strength  of  lower  impulses,  and  also  that  there 
are  modifications  of  responsibility  so  far  as  character  is  influenced  by  conditions 
determined  by  a  higher  power,  and  so  far  as  action  results  from  habits  or  tendencies, 
independent  of  choice,  and  which  have  not  come  into  the  realm  of  the  will ;  but  it  is 
also  seen  that  man  has  the  power,  within  limits,  of  modifying  his  character,  and  so  far 
as  this  power  extends  is  he  responsible  for  the  modifications.  We  may  say,  then, 
that  the  complex  constitution  of  man,  as  well  as  nature  and  law,  holds  man 
responsible  alike  for  his  beliefs  and  his  acts. 

Now,  the  appeal  may  be  made  to  God's  Word,  what  is  its  message  in  reference 
to  man's  responsibility  ?  The  Bible  supplies  man's  illuminated  reason,  the  demands 
of  true  philosophy,  in  naming  One  who  controls  all  things,  even  the  disorder  of  a 
sinful  world,  in  giving  One  who  will  enforce  the  laws  of  right,  and  meet  the  demands 
of  justice ;  but,  going  farther,  in  presenting  One  who  can  overcome  evil  by  good,  and 
restore  man  to  himself,  his  feUow-men,  and  to  his  God.  The  Bible  gives  us  explicit 
testimony  in  reference  to  man's  responsibility  for  his  beliefs.  It  is  the  eternal  enemy 
of  any  form  of  pantheistic  philosophy.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  such  immanence  as 
makes  duty,  truth,  obligation,  purity,  evanescent.  It  tells  even  the  pagan  world  that 
it  is  responsible  for  its  behefs.  It  judges  the  heathen  by  the  Hght  and  knowledge 
received.  It  tells  man  that  God,  as  the  moral  Governor  of  the  universe,  knows  our 
secret  thoughts,  and  can  judge  our  opinions  and  beliefs.  It  declares  that  belief  in 
God  is  a  duty,  and  unbelief  a  sin.  It  attaches  moral  character  to  belief  and  unbelief  ; 
and  its  language  in  respect  of  these  things  is  in  agreement  with  the  principles  of  true 
philosophy.  Man  is  responsible  for  his  beliefs,  and  acts  because  nothing  unreason- 
able is  demanded  of  him. 

A  man's  habits  influence  opinion.  If  a  man  blink  his  moral  sight  by  sin  of  anj' 
kind,  such  an  immoral  bandaging  will  blind  the  intellect.  When  the  heart  is 
corrupted  the  mind  becomes  perverted.  Is  he,  then,  no  longer  responsible  for  his 
belief  ?     Observe  that  it  is  not  lack  of  evidence  but  of  will  which  has  made  him  what 
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he  is,  and  that  will  is  under  the  control  of  perverted  affections.  Even  the  pagan  and 
the  imbruted  know  more  than  they  put  in  practice,  and  are  thus  guilty  before 
God. 

Man  is  no  mere  machine,  with  no  will  and  no  faculty  of  choice,  but  a  being  of 
great  importance  in  the  sight  of  God,  because  made  in  His  likeness.  God  has 
entrusted  to  him  great  concerns.  Upon  his  faithfulness  depends,  in  great  measure, 
the  progress  of  the  world.  To  him  is  given  work  which  is  for  the  glory  of  God.  With 
power  to  do,  with  light  to  see,  with  knowledge  to  direct,  with  motives  to  induce,  with 
promises  to  hearten,  man  must  incur  a  fearful  penalty  when  he  refuses  to  obey  God's 
commands. 

The  Monistic  Theory  of  the  Soul.  By  James  T.  Bixby,  Yonkers,  N.Y.  (T/ie 
New  World). — Among  the  problems  confronting  the  psychologist  in  these  days 
is  that  of  the  nature  of  the  soul  and  its  fundamental  relation  to  the  body.  Whatever 
answer  we  give  to  this  psychologic  problem,  it  will  colour  and  determine  our  aesthetic^ 
political,  moral,  and  religious  convictions.  The  controversy  is  now  carried  on  with 
more  caution  than  twenty  years  ago,  and  on  different  lines.  On  the  other  hand, 
among  the  advocates  of  a  permanent  spiritual  reality  as  the  ground  of  consciousness, 
we  find  no  such  positive  assurance  and  dogmatic  condemnation  of  their  opponents  as 
was  formerly  cmTent.  They  freely  grant  to  the  organism  and  cerebral  processes  and 
conditions  very  great  influence.  Every  day  it  is  more  widely  admitted  that  the 
"  psychological  asceticism,"  as  Prof.  Sully  well  calls  it,  which  would  disown  the  body 
altogether,  and  elaborate  its  theory  of  mind-action  from  pure  introspection,  is 
hopelessly  sterile  and  belated.  On  the  other  hand,  among  psychologists  of  distinction, 
the  old-time  materialism  has  become  ahiiost  extinct.  Comte  reduced  psychology  to 
a  department  of  physiology,  but  to-day  the  foremost  expositors  of  mental  phenomena 
claim  for  this  domain  characteristic  functions  and  qualities  not  to  be  confounded  with 
any  lower  realm  or  merged  in  it.  Thus,  Prof.  James  Sully  says,  "The  modern 
scientific  psychologist  follows  the  tradition  of  philosophic  spiritualism  so  far  as  to 
insist  on  the  radical  disparity  between  the  psychical  and  the  physical.  A  sensation 
is  something  intrinsically  dissimilar  to  any  form  of  physical  movement,  such  as 
presumably  takes  place  in  the  nervous  system.  Consequently  psychical  processes 
cannot  be  included  in,  and  studied  as,  a  part  of  the  functional  activities  of  the  bodily 
organism.  However  closely  connected  with  these  last,  they  form  a  group  of 
phenomena  of  a  quite  special  kind."  This  certainly  indicates  a  decided  ebbing  of  the 
materialistic  tide.  The  agent  to  which  it  is  due  is  modern  science,  with  its  precise 
measurements  and  its  inexorable  laws.  When  the  laws  of  the  correlation  and 
transformation  of  the  various  modes  of  force  were  first  discovered,  the  materialists 
were  jubilant ;  thought  would  soon  be  shown  to  be  "  a  mere  mode  of  motion."  But 
when  the  discovery  was  brought  to  strict  scientific  tests,  imexpected  difficulties  were 
met  with.  If  mental  phenomena  are  physical  forces  transformed,  they  must  be 
subject  to  the  established  laws  of  the  conversion  and  correlation  of  energy.  But  this 
is  not  the  fact.  So  the  transformation  theory  has  given  way  to  the  view  that 
physical  and  mental  phenomena  move  together,  side  by  side,  but  that  neither  passes 
over  into  the  other,  or  has  any  causal  connection  with  it.  But  this  is  not  wholly 
satisfactory,  because  it  leaves  an  impassable  gulf  between  matter  and  mind. 

A  more  rational  theory  is  found  in  the  monistic  theory  of  the  soul.  According  to 
this  view,  the  nervous  and  the  mental  circuits  are  not  independent  series,  but  dual 
forms  of  one  and  the  same  event.  Lewes  declares  that  "  a  mental  process  is  only 
another  aspect  of  a  physical  process.  There  is  no  more  difference  between  a  nerve 
vibration   and  the   accompanying   sensation   than   between  the   concavity  and  the 
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convexity  of  one  and  the  same  arc."  This  theory  is  really  due  to  Spinoza :  "  He 
essayed  to  put  mental  activity  in  a  position  where  it  could  safely  allow  to  the  physical 
series  all  that  unmterrupted  causal  connection  which  he  foresaw  that  it  would  insist 
upon  for  itself."  Professor  Clifford  regarded  this  theory  as  "not  merely  a  speculation, 
but  a  result  to  which  all  the  greatest  minds  that  have  studied  this  question  in  the 
right  way  have  gradually  been  approximating  for  a  long  time."  The  latest  advocate 
of  monism  is  Dr.  Paul  Carus.  In  his  work,  The  Soul  of  Man,  he  starts  with  a 
consideration  of  feeling  and  motion.  They  are  radically  different,  but  feelings 
cannot  exist  by  themselves.  They  are  states  that  accompany  motions.  Every 
natural  process  is  animated  with  the  elementary  germs  of  psychic  life.  Feeling  and 
motion  are  abstractions  of  thought.  The  reality  from  which  they  are  abstracted  is 
one  inseparable  whole,  which  from  the  subjective  side  appears  as  feeling,  from  the 
objective  as  motion.  Their  doubleness  is  due  to  our  different  modes  of  apprehension. 
Every  atom  has,  therefore,  its  sentient  side,  or  element  of  feeling.  It  is  only, 
however,  when  it  is  combined  and  organized  with  a  group  of  its  fellows  into  a  fitting 
structure  that  these  dim  elements  of  feeling  are  combined  into  full  feeling,  and  these 
simple  feelings  concentrated  into  what  deserves  the  name  of  mind.  Feelings  grow 
into  mind  by  being  interpreted,  by  becoming  representative.  By  repetition  and  the 
possession  of  memory  they  become  significant  of  the  presence  of  certain  objective 
facts.  The  growth  of  mind  is  spontaneous,  a  necessary  outcome  of  a  combination  of 
feelings.  From  these  perceptions  ideas  develop,  and  finally  the  sense  of  self.  The 
definition  of  soul  is  therefore  "  the  form  of  an  organism."  Consciousness  is  no  motor 
power.  The  subject,  or  self,  is  not  a  mysterious  agent  distinct  from  the  different 
ideas,  but  it  is  the  very  idea  itself.  Man's  mind  is  a  society  of  ideas  of  which  now 
one  and  now  another  constitutes  his  ego. 

This  monistic  theory  has  been  widely  accepted.  It  meets  exactly  that  desire  for 
complete  unity  and  simplification  which  is  the  master  impulse  of  modern  thought. 
But  it  will  hardly  stand  careful  criticism.  Pure  matter,  the  monists  see,  can  never 
explain  the  origin  of  thought  or  feeling.  So  they  remodel  the  idea  of  matter,  and  add 
to  it,  as  original  and  universal  qualities,  the  elements  of  sentiency,  and  a  subjective 
side.  The  knot  of  difficulty  that  the  problem  of  the  soul  presents  is  the  co-existence 
in  the  thinking  man  of  sentience  and  materiality.  The  monistic  theory  simply  takes 
the  two  attributes,  whose  co-existence  in  the  whole  body  is  so  difficult  to  understand, 
and  roundly  asserts  that  they  co-exist  in  every  fibre,  bone,  molecule,  and  cell,  and 
then  calmly  assumes  that  the  enigma  is  made  clear.  But  this  is  no  explanation  of 
the  difficulty ;  it  is  only  a  restatement  of  it  in  other  terms. 

On  the  monistic  theory,  there  should  be  a  constant  and  exact  ratio  between  the 
size  and  elaboration  of  the  brain  and  the  manifestation  of  mental  power.  A  general 
correspondence  there  is,  but  nothing  more.  A  table  made  by  Dr.  Boyd,  from  1,607 
post-mortem  examinations,  shows  that  the  human  brain  reaches  its  onaximum  of 
weight,  in  proportion  to  the  rest  of  the  body,  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  fourteen ; 
it  then  begins  to  decrease  through  life.  While  intelligence  is  rapidly  increasing  from 
twenty  to  sixty,  the  brain  is  actually  diminishing,  both  relatively  and  absolutely. 
"  That  which  constitutes  the  essence  of  mind — its  capacity  to  judge  and  discriminate ; 
to  adjust  itself  to  an  unforeseen  contingency ;  to  learn  by  experience ;  to  associate 
conceptions  on  rational  grounds ;  to  subordinate  physical  energies  to  moral  considera- 
tions ;  to  adopt  an  intelligent  plan,  and  bend  hostile  circumstances,  by  force  of  wit 
and  wiU,  to  its  advance — all  these  lie  in  a  realm  of  law  of  which  physical  force 
knows  nothing." 

The  author  elaborately  discusses  the  objections  to  the  monistic  theory  which  may 
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be  suggested  from  various  points  of  view,  and  comes  to  this  general  conclusion : 

"  The  more  one  studies  the  monistic  theory,  and  the  expositions  made  of  it  by  its 
advocates,  the  more  plamly  do  we  see  that  it  is  a  theory  standing  in  unstable 
equilibrimn.  As  long  as  the  scales  are  held  exactly  even,  the  problem  of  the 
co-existence  of  the  mental  and  the  material  is  simply  shoved  further  back  and  made  a 
universal  mystery,  and  its  insolubility  seems  to  be  tacitly  admitted.  As  soon  as  it 
essays  to  explain  things  more  clearly,  it  slips  off  either  into  monistic  idealism  or  a 
more  or  less  blank  materialism." 

What  is  Biblical  Theology,  and  what  is  its  Method  ?  By  Prof.  George  B. 
Stevens,  Ph.D.,  D.D.,  Yale  University  {The  Biblical  World). — In  America  Bibhcal 
Theology  is  a  department  of  study  distinct  from  Exegesis,  and  distinct  from 
Systematic  or  Doctrinal  Theology.  Continental  theologians  have  long  cultivated 
Biblical  Theology  as  a  separate  branch  of  study.  Biblical  Theology  is  the  scientific 
presentation,  on  the  basis  of  Exegesis,  of  the  contents  of  each  type  of  Biblical 
teaching.  These  types  may  be  represented  by  a  single  book,  or  by  the  various 
writings  of  a  single  author,  or  by  the  books  of  various  authors  which  belong  together 
by  reason  of  likeness  of  contents  or  some  other  similarity.  The  method  of  Biblical 
Theology  is  especially  adapted  to  exhibit  the  individuality  of  the  Biblical  writers.  Its 
immediate  aim  is  to  reproduce  in  the  clearest  mamier,  and  in  systematic  form,  the 
ideas  of  the  writer  who  is  the  subject  of  study  at  the  time.  When  each  type  has  been 
exhaustively  studied  by  itself,  the  work  of  comparison  can  be  hopefully  attempted. 

Biblical  Theology  is  the  systematized  result  of  Exegesis.     In  Exegesis  we  take 
the  books  one  by  one,  and  study   them  critically   from   beginning  to   end.     Then 
Biblical  Theology  asks.  What  does  the  writer  in  question  teach  concerning  God,  con- 
cerning sin,  and  the  like  ?     Exegetical  study  which  is  not  carried  to  its  true  culmina- 
tion in  Biblical  Theology  is  likely  to  leave  the  mind  of  the  student  embarrassed  by 
the  details  which  are  inseparable  from  its  method,  without  conducting  him  to  any 
clear  and  definite  doctrinal  results.     It  may  be  asked.  Is  not  Doctrinal  Theology 
Biblical  ?     If  we  grant  that  Systematic  Theology  is  Biblical,  there  is  stiU  a  useful 
place  for  Biblical  Theology  in  theological  education,  on  account  of  its  peculiar  aim 
and  method.     "  The  doctrinal  theologian  must  treat  the  various  themes  of  theology 
in  a  philosophical  method   and   spirit.     His  aim  is  to  justify  them  to  reason,  to 
defend  them  against  objections,  and  to  incorporate  them  into  a  system — a  rational 
construction   of    doctrines."     There   is   necessarily   a   large   apologetic   element   in 
Systematic  Theology,  and,  as  it  has  commonly  been  pursued,  a  large  metaphysical 
and  speculative  element.     Biblical  Theology,  on  the  other  hand,  distinctly  disclaims 
any  philosophical  or  speculative  method.     "  The  Biblical  theologian  places  himself, 
for  the  time,  in  the  age  and  circumstances  of  the  writer  with  whom  he  is  dealing. 
He  asks  simply  what  this  writer  says  or  means,  not  how  that  can  be  justified  to 
reason,  defended  against  objection,  harmonized  with  the  teaching  of  other  writers, 
or  translated  into  the  equivalents  of  modern  thought,  and  made  part  of  a  general 
scheme  of  doctrine.    He  abjures  all  such  questions.     He  tries  to  see  with  the  writer's 
eyes,  and  to  think  his  thoughts  after  him.     He   seeks  to  apprehend  the  form  and 
matter  of  the  writer's  thought  according  to  the  manner  of  his  time  ;  to  place  himself 
at  the  writer's  standpoint  and  to  read  him  in  the  light  of  his  age  and  circumstances. 
Exegesis  and  Biblical  Theology  have  hitherto  been  less  diligently  and  thoroughly 
cultivated  than  Systematic  Theology.     Our  theological  systems  have  been  fortified 
by  the  citation  of  ''proof  texts,"  which  have  been  too  often  employed  without  a 
careful   and   just   estimate  of    their  significance   in   their   original   connection,   and 
without  appreciation  of  the  Biblical  writer's  standpoint,  pm-pose,  or  mode  of  thought. 
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Biblical  Theology  will  operate  as  a  check  upon  the  extravagance  of  the  proof  text 
method.  It  presents  to  the  doctrinal  theologian  the  Biblical  material,  organized  and 
systematized.  There  exists  just  now  a  certain  distrust  of  theological  systems.  The 
temper  of  the  age  offers  a  great  opportunity  to  Biblical  Theology.  The  critical 
spirit  holds  sway.  The  demand  of  the  time — so  far  as  theology  is  concerned — is  for 
a  thorough  and  impartial  investigation  of  Biblical  teaching  in  its  genetic  develop- 
ment and  its  various  forms.  Biblical  Theology,  if  developed  in  a  critical  and  scien- 
tific spirit,  and  at  the  same  time  with  a  reverent  appreciation  of  Biblical  truth,  will 
be  one  of  the  greatest  aids  to  Doctrinal  Theology,  and  will  inevitably  have  the  effect 
of  arousing  interest  in  it. 

Christ,  the  Chief  Corner-Stone.  By  Key.  A.  J.  Heller,  A.M.  {TJie 
Beformed  Quarterly  Beview). — The  expression  is  found  in  the  passage,  Ephes.  ii. 
19-22.  Christ  is  declared  to  be  the  original  and  perpetual  ground  and  som-ce  of  the 
Church.  In  Him  alone  is  to  be  found  that  which  is  essential  for  gathering  those  who 
are  to  compose  its  membership,  building  them  up  in  righteousness  and  holiness  of  life, 
and  uniting  them  into  one  harmonious  body.  He  is  the  principle  or  source  of  know 
ledge,  of  power,  and  of  unification  ;  and  these  are  a  threefold  manifestation  of  the  one 
principle,  comprehending  the  revelation  of  God,  namely,  Christ  Jesus.  In  the  power 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  the  Apostles  went  forth  to  preach  the  Gospel.  They  proclaimed 
Jesus  crucified,  risen,  living,  and  life-giving.  They  demanded  repentance  and  faith. 
He  who  responded  was  said  to  be  "  born  again."  The  knowledge  which  awakened  a 
sense  of  sin  and  need,  which  pointed  the  way,  and  caused  men  to  surrender  themselves 
unreservedly  to  Christ,  was  the  dawning  of  a  new  life  within  them.  The  next  step  in 
the  building  up  of  souls  thus  gathered  was  instructing  them  in  regard  to  the  privileges 
and  obligations  of  the  Christian  life ;  and  Christ  Jesus  was  held  up  to  view  as  the 
model  of  character  and  of  action. 

Many  practical  questions  pressed  for  solution.  On  many  of  them  Christ  had 
given  no  formal  deliverance,  but  the  enduement  of  the  Spirit  enabled  Apostles  to  deal 
with  them.  The  Holy  Spirit  adds  no  new  facult}^  to  man ;  He  reveals  no  new 
fundamental  fact  or  institution,  no  other  universal,  all-comprehending  principle,  for 
there  can  be  but  one  such.  Man  is  influenced  by  the  indwelling  of  Christ,  but  he  is  free 
to  think  and  free  to  act.  This  leaves  room  for  progress  in  revelation,  or  the  gradual 
unfolding  of  the  truth  presented  once  for  all  in  the  incarnate  Son  of  God,  which  is  the 
same  as  to  say  for  development  of  doctrine  and  Christian  character.  We  observe 
such  progress  already  in  the  time  of  the  Apostles.  They  give  unmistakable  evidence 
of  growth  in  knowledge  and  strength.  The  people  of  every  age  and  every  nation  are 
called  upon  to  solve  for  themselves  the  problem  of  their  own  salvation  by  adapting 
the  Gospel  to  their  own  needs. 

There  is  a  sense  in  which  the  Bible  comes  before  Christ.  It  preserves  for  the 
world  the  knowledge  of  Him,  and  heralds  His  presence  ;  it  pictures  His  character 
and  life,  but  men  thus  directed  to  Him  come  to  understand  Him  more  fully,  and  to 
know  Him  better,  afterwards,  in  their  own  religious  consciousness  and  personal 
experience.  The  Bible  must  be  interpreted  in  the  light  of  Christ's  character  and  life. 
If  Christ  is  the  type  of  man,  man  is  akin  to  God,  and  the  modes  of  thought  and 
reasoning  are  the  same  in  both.  If  there  are  contradictions,  as  some  affirm,  in  the 
sacred  Scriptures,  these  must  be  dealt  with,  adjusted,  or  resolved  in  such  a  way  as  to 
accord  with  the  character  and  life  of  their  Author.  When  men  make  some  doctrine, 
mode  of  worship,  form  of  government,  or  mode  of  administration  central,  instead  of 
Christ,  they  turn  the  Bible  into  a  treasury  of  ready-made  theories  and  plans. 

Knowledge  is  not  partitive.      It  is  not  a  commodity  which  can  be  in  part  or  in 
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whole  separated  from  its  possessor.  The  teacher  simply  reveals  the  thoughts,  states, 
and  intents  of  his  mind,  by  which  he  elicits  like  thoughts,  states,  and  purposes  in  the 
mind  of  the  reader  or  hearer.  The  Bible  does  not  teach.  It  is  Christ  who  teaches, 
by  and  through  the  Word  and  the  Church.  "  The  chief  point,  then,  is  to  keep  Christ 
always  in  view,  to  trust  Him  with  implicit  faith,  to  follow  whithersoever  He  leads  in 
thought  and  life,  and  then  we  shall  not  fail  to  know  and  to  understand  His  Word  so  as 
to  be  able  to  apply  it.  Then  will  the  Bible  be  a  more  real  Word  of  God  to  us  than  it 
can  possibly  be  on  the  basis  of  a  shallow  Bibliolatry." 

But  while  knowledge  is  of  great  importance,  an  abstract  word  cannot  save. 
Along  with  the  knowledge  must  go  the  power  of  a  living  person.  Every  word  of 
communication  must  possess  real  contents,  otherwise  it  is  a  mere  empty  sound 
without  meaning  or  force.  But  whence  comes  the  power  ?  It  has  its  source  in  Christ 
Jesus  our  Lord.  It  is  His  work ;  His  power  acting  on  and  through  man.  This 
wonderful  work  is  not  accomplished  by  an  abstract  word  spoken  to  man,  but  by 
Christ's  own  peculiar  and  special  indwelling  presence  with  him.  Of  course,  it  is  not 
meant  that  Christ,  in  any  material  or  partitive  sense,  imparts  Himself,  or  any  portion 
of  Himself,  to  His  people.  Illustration  may  be  taken  from  that  subtle  electric 
influence  which  one  man  exerts  over  another.  The  wise  and  good,  by  their  consistent 
words  and  actions,  always  impart  something  of  themselves  to  their  fellows.  In  like 
manner,  but  in  a  far  deeper  sense,  are  men  strengthened  and  quickened  by  constant 
communication  with  Christ :  only  they  must  apprehend  or  lay  hold  on  Christ  in  order 
to  receive  moral  and  spiritual  power. 

The  knowledge  and  power  which  issue  from  their  source  in  Christ  are  the  means 
of  blending  Christians  of  all  times  and  places  into  one  body  whose  head  is  the  Lord. 
Christ  is  the  unifying  principle ;  for  as  in  Him  men  become  reconciled  to  God,  they 
likewise  in  Hina  become  reconciled  to  each  other.  Christians  may  differ  in  opinions, 
and  perhaps  always  will,  on  a  thousand  or  more  subordinate,  non-essential  matters, 
on  the  nature  of  the  sacraments,  on  methods  of  worship,  on  forms  of  Church 
government,  on  modes  of  administration,  but  on  this  vital  and  essential  point,  faith 
in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  unreserved  consecration  to  His  service,  they  are  and 
must  be  one.  It  used  to  be  very  popular,  and  it  sounded  very  plausible  to  say, 
"  We  make  the  Bible  the  foundation  of  Christian  life  and  fellowship."  But  the 
cry  in  time  proved  itself  a  cheat  and  a  fraud,  for  it  was  always  the  Bible  as  they 
who  raised  the  cry  understood  it.  "  The  only  reason  why  the  different  branches  of 
the  Church  are  not  more  closely  united  to-day  is,  because  men  have  not  yet  learned 
fully  and  clearly  to  distinguish  non-essentials  from  essentials,  and  to  practise  mutual 
forbearance  in  matters  of  opinion  in  respect  to  that  which  in  no  way  affects  or 
conflicts  with  sound  saving  faith  and  right  living.  Whether  organic  union  is 
necessary  or  not  may  be  disputed,  but  if  true  Church  union  is  ever  to  be  realized 
in  this  world,  it  must  work  itself  out  from  Christ  as  the  centre  and  principle  of 
life  and  co-operation — the  '  chief  corner-stone.'  " 

The  Limits  of  Legitimate  Eeligious  Discussion.  By  Bishop  Coleman, 
Delaware  {Tlie  North  American  Beview). — A  discussion  which  calls  into  question 
the  fundamental  principles  of  religion  is  not  legitimate.  A  discussion  which 
involves  disrespect  to  them  transcends  its  proper  bounds.  Is  there  in  the  United 
States  any  form  of  religion  which  may  be  called  national,  and  which  its  adherents 
may  on  that  account  consider  entitled,  so  far  as  its  fundamental  principles  are 
concerned,  to  limitation  of  debate  ?  This  must  be  answered  in  the  affirmative. 
From  the  very  beginning  of  its  colonization  the  United  States  has  distinctly 
recognized  Christianity  as  its  religion.  Thus  Chancellor  Kent,  of  New  York,  delivered 
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in  1811,  the  following  opinion  :  "  The  people  of  this  State,  in  common  with  the  people 
of  this  country,  profess  the  general  doctrines  of  Christianity  as  their  faith  and 
practice."  The  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania  subsequently  ruled  that  "  even  if 
Christianity  were  not  a  part  of  the  law  of  the  land,  it  is  the  popular  religion  of  the 
country ;  an  insult  to  which  would  be  indictable  as  tending  to  disturb  the  public 
peace,"  adding  that  "  no  society  can  tolerate  a  wilful  and  despiteful  attempt  to  sub- 
vert religion."  It  may  therefore  be  affirmed  that  a  discussion  which  would  include 
within  its  limits  an  attack  upon  the  fundamental  principles  of  Christianity  is,  so  far 
as  that  attack  is  concerned,  distinctly  illegitimate.  We  recognize  this  dogma  when 
applied  to  civil  affairs.  When  a  citizen  essays  to  bring  into  disrepute  the  fundamental 
principles  of  that  form  of  government  under  which  he  is  living,  he  is  accounted  a 
traitor,  and  is  liable  to  arrest  and  punishment.  Is  it  not  much  more  treasonable  to 
bring  into  contempt  the  institutions  and  tenets  of  Christianity  ?  Hardly  anything  is 
more  injurious  to  the  State  than  a  lack  of  confidence  between  man  and  man.  It 
threatens  the  disruption  of  the  very  bonds  of  society.  And  this  is  the  risk  that  is 
run  in  allowing  religious  discussions  to  go  on  indefinitely  and  wantonly,  robbing  men 
of  their  faith  in  God  and  Christ,  and  so,  in  time,  of  their  faith  in  one  another,  for 
faith  in  man  has  its  highest  development  among  those  who  believe  in  God. 

But  what  are  the  fimdamental  principles  of  Christianity?  None  is  more  dis- 
tinctly so  than  a  belief  in  the  personality  of  its  Founder,  Jesus  Christ.  And  with  this 
goes  the  equally  fundamental  belief  in  Him  as  both  God  and  Man.  Few  deny  the 
fact  of  His  existence.  More  refuse  to  acknowledge  His  Divinity.  And  herein  lies  a 
transgression  of  the  limits  of  legitimate  religious  discussion.  Indeed,  one  who  denies 
the  Divinity  of  Christ  takes  himself  out  of  religious  discussion  altogether — at  least  so 
far  as  this  country  is  concerned.  He  robs  Christianity  of  that  which  primarily  makes 
it  ihe  religion  of  the  world,  and  reduces  it  simply  to  a  system  of  wilful  deceit  and 
shameless  wickedness.  I  would  not  condescend  to  enter  into  a  debate  with  one  who 
should  wish  to  discuss  the  character  of  my  mother — that  is,  as  to  her  goodness.  Shall 
I  be  compelled  to  discuss  religious  matters  with  one  who  does  not  recognize  Christ's 
Divinity  ?  The  disciples  of  Christ's  religion  have  good  grounds  for  insisting  that  its 
verity  should  not  be  so  frequently  impugned  as  it  is  with  stale,  worn-out,  and  a 
hundred-times-answered  statements  and  arguments.  These  repetitions  do  but  little 
credit  to  those  intellectual  gifts  to  whose  exercise  the  impossibility  of  accepting 
Christianity  is  attributed. 

May  we  not  say  that  in  the  truths  of  Christianity  we  have  reason  in  its  highest 
form  ?  Without  them,  indeed,  reason  ofttimes  becomes  only  another  name  for  will, 
and  is  set  against  conscience.  Our  reasoning  powers  when  alone,  without  the  aid  of 
the  Spirit  of  God,  are  likely — nay,  one  may  say  certain — to  become  most  weak  and 
untrustworthy  in  dealing  with  moral  and  religious  truth.  Christians  acknowledge 
mysteries  beyond,  though  not  contradictory  to,  our  reason.  Our  opponents  insist 
upon  understanding  all  things.  When  they  come  to  such  as  pass  their  comprehension, 
these  are  rejected  as  untrue.  They  would  substitute  for  Christianity  a  human  system 
or  theory.  Christianity  is  the  religion  of  reason,  and  of  reason  in  its  strength  and 
purity.  It  is  the  answer  to  the  soul's  deepest  and  truest  wants,  and  of  its  common 
wants.  Thus,  as  related  to  all  men,  it  is  a  religion  of  history.  It  is  founded  on  facts. 
The  first  Adam  was  no  myth.  Neither  is  the  second  Adam  an  abstract  idea.  Christ 
is — not  only  was,  but  is — a  person.  And  it  is  as  being  a  person  of  perfection,  the 
Incarnate  Son  of  God  Himself,  that  we  feel  that  in  assaulting  Christianity  He  is 
assaulted,  and  in  assaulting  Kim  all  virtue  and  all  grace  are  likewise  assaulted,  and 
that  in  assaulting  them  the  very  foundations  of  our  life  are  liable  to  be  overthrown. 
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However  true  it  is  that  many  divisions  exist  among  Christians,  yet  it  is  equally  true 
that  to  all  alike  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  Divinity  and  of  man's  salvation  through  His 
atonement  is  too  dear  to  allow  it  to  be  questioned  by  any  one. 

And  these  limits  I  would  set  not  only  as  regards  the  discussion  of  His  nature  and 
His  character,  but  also  as  regards  the  discussion  of  His  commandments.  The  two 
sacraments  were  unquestionably  ordained  by  Christ  Himself.  But  how  flippantly 
oftentimes,  is  the  question  of  their  obligation  discussed ;  it  ought  to  be  beyond  the 
legitimate  limits  of  a  religious  discussion.  I  know  how  liable  one  is  to  be  misunder- 
stood who  sets  up  such  a  strong  claim  for  Christianity,  but  in  setting  up  a  weaker 
claim  one  is  thereby  lowering  the  standard  of  morality.  For  while  it  is  true  that  by 
our  unduly  magnifying  morality  we  belittle  Christianity,  it  is  equally  true  that  in 
belittling  Christianity  we  degrade  morality. 

We  are  much  too  lenient  as  to  the  immorality  of  so-called  moral  men ;  of  men 
who,  while  they  select  certain  precepts  for  their  obedience,  treat  with  disdain  other 
precepts  just  as  binding  upon  their  consciences.  A  really  Christian  man  is  always  a 
moral  man ;  but  he  who  is  only  what  the  world  calls  moral  may  be  very  far  from 
being  a  Christian  man. 

Holding  such  views  concerning  the  significance  of  the  terms  "  Christian  "  and 
"moral,"  the  Bishop  declares  he  cannot  but  feel  that  persons  who  venture  to  deny 
the  Divinity  of  our  Blessed  Lord,  and  the  obligations  of  His  sacraments,  practically 
transgress  the  limits  of  legitimate  religious  discussion,  inasmuch  as  these  principles 
are  fundamental  to  its  existence. 

Paul's  Purpose  in  Writing  Komans.  By  Melancthon  W.  Jacobus,  D.D. 
{T}ie  Presbyterian  Quarterly). — However  germinal  may  have  been  the  theology 
Paul  received  on  the  Damascus  road,  he  thought  it  out  in  the  years  that  intervened 
between  his  conversion  and  his  settled  work,  and  kept  developing  it  as  his  work  went 
on.  However  profound  may  have  been  the  inspired  thoughts  which,  when  that  work 
was  over,  he  gathered  into  his  epistle  to  the  Church  at  Eome,  he  had  behind  them 
the  personal  experience  of  all  his  journeys  over  the  mission  fields,  and  all  the  close 
contact  into  which  those  journeys  had  brought  him  with  the  souls  of  men,  in  the 
deep  darkness  and  foul  deadness  of  their  sin.  Back  of  the  epistle  is  the  personal 
experience.  Paul  was  the  Calvinist  he  was,  not  only  because  of  the  truths  which  he 
had  received  from  God,  but  also  because  of  the  confirming  facts  which  had  con- 
fronted him  in  the  world  in  which  he  lived  and  worked. 

The  theories  as  to  Paul's  purpose  in  writing  the  epistle  gather  into  two  general 
groups.  1.  Those  who  hold  that  the  motive  was  determined  by  the  needs  of  the 
Church  to  which  the  letter  was  sent.  This  group  subdivides  into  the  didactic,  and  the 
polemic.  2.  Those  who  hold  that  the  motive  was  determined  by  the  needs  of  the  Apostle 
who  sent  it.  The  didactic  group  holds  in  substance  that  the  epistle  is  an  attempt  on 
Paul's  part  to  present  to  the  Eoman  Church  a  systematic  exposition  of  Christian 
truth  for  their  enlightenment  and  strengthening  in  the  faith.  This  is  the  ancient 
view,  and  is  taken  by  the  middle  age  scholastics,  the  Eeformers,  and  the  later 
German  and  French  critics  and  expositors.  The  polemic  group  holds  in  brief  that 
the  letter  was  written  to  combat  a  tendency  to  Judaistic  views  in  the  Church  at 
Rome.  Some  thinking  there  was  a  Judaistic  party  in  the  Church,  others  regarding 
the  trouble  as  one  which  Paul  anticipated.  This  view  was  held  by  Augustine  and 
others,  by  Erasmus,  Tholuck,  Ewald,  and  some  recent  writers.  The  group  which 
considers  the  epistle  to  have  been  determined  by  the  Apostle's  needs  holds  that  the 
purpose  is  an  apologetic  one;  and  that  Paul's  aim  was  to  prepare  for  himself  a 
favourable  reception  at  Rome  in  view  of  the  prejudices  which  existed  in  that  Church. 
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Some  take  those  prejudices  to  be  against  himself,  some  take  them  to  be  against  the 
doctrine  of  his  Gospel,  and  some  take  them  to  be  against  the  practice  of  his  Gospel 
work.     There  is  much  to  be  said  in  favour  of  this  theory. 

Much  depends  on  the  composition  of  the  Church  at  Eome.  Whether  the 
Church  was  prevailingly  Jewish  or  Gentile  will  be  quite  significant  in  considering 
whether  the  letter  was  or  was  not  a  polemic  against  an  actual  or  a  threatened  Jewish 
tendency  in  the  people's  midst.  A  very  decided  proportion  of  Jewish  element  must 
have  been  necessary  to  make  Judaizing  possible.  What  are  the  facts  to  be  con- 
sidered? 1.  As  to  the  Church's  origin,  the  theory  that  it  was  founded  by  the 
Apostolic  Peter  during  the  reign  of  Claudius  must  be  laid  aside.  It  is  incapable  of 
historical  proof.  2.  There  is  a  choice  between  two  possible  positions,  (1)  That  the 
Church  owed  its  origin  mainly  to  the  Jewish  Christians  who  came  from  Palestine  to 
Eome.  (2)  That  the  Church  originated  with  Gentile  Christians  who  came  to  Rome 
from  other  quarters  than  Palestine.  The  author  examines  the  historical  facts  and 
references,  and  comes  to  the  conclusion  that,  though  the  Jewish  converts  may  have 
been  the  first  to  come  to  Rome,  it  was  the  Gentile  converts  who  began  the  organizing 
of  the  Church  there,  and  carried  it  on  to  that  degree  of  organization  which  it  had 
when  the  epistle  was  written.  "  We  see  nothing  against  the  possibility  of  Jewish 
converts  from  Pentecost  having  been  the  first  Christians  at  Rome,  and  yet  the 
formal  Church  having  been  begun  and  carried  on  by  the  Gentile  converts  from 
regions  outside  of  Palestine,  and  so  having  been  definitely  and  decisively  Gentile  in 
its  origin." 

It  was,  then,  to  a  Gentile  Christian  Church — Gentile  in  its  development,  Gentile 
in  its  then  present  condition — that  the  Apostle  sent  his  letter.  But  we  see  at  once 
how  the  above  groups  of  views  are  affected  by  this  fact.  The  jpolemic  view  is 
virtually  set  aside.  For  if  the  origin  and  development  and  growing  character  of  the 
Church  was  Gentile,  it  becomes  exceedingly  difficult  to  find  anything  to  justify  the 
existence  in  its  midst  of  a  Judaizing  party.  The  didactic  group  is  rendered  most 
improbable ;  for  if  the  character  of  the  Church  was,  from  its  origin.  Gentile,  and 
if  that  Gentilism  grew  as  Paul's  mission  work  extended,  and  his  Gospel  became 
known — a  Gentilism  of  the  Pauline  type — where  was  the  need  for  Paul  to  instruct  it 
in  the  principles  of  his  theology  ?  The  apologetic  group  is  thrown  into  a  decided 
doubt ;  for  if  the  Church  in  its  history  was  pre-eminently  Gentile,  and  in  its  then 
present  condition  was  Gentile,  in  a  Pauline  way,  where  could  have  been  its  prejudices 
against  Paul  himself,  or  his  Gospel,  or  his  mission  work  ?  It  was  the  Jewish  element 
which  found  fault  with  the  Apostle's  doctrine  and  work. 

Moreover,  a  study  of  the  epistle  itself  at  once  disposes  of  the  didactic  view,  and 
that,  too,  simply  because  the  contents  of  the  epistle  are  not  the  contents  of  Paul's 
Gospel.  There  is  lacking  all  discussion  of  the  doctrines  of  Christology  and 
eschatology.  A  fortiori,  the  contents  of  the  epistle  are  not  the  contents  of  the 
general  circle  of  Christian  truth.  There  is  no  treatment  of  Creation,  or  the 
Incarnation,  or  the  Church.  The  Epistle  is  specific,  even  within  Pauline  lines, 
A  study  of  the  epistle  also  renders  the  polemic  view  impossible.  It  is  not,  technically, 
a  controversial  epistle.  There  is  but  one  passage  that  can,  in  any  way,  be  said  to 
refer  to  Judaizers  (chap.  iii.  8).  The  seemingly  controversial  parts  are  not  a  polemic 
against  an  opposition  party  in  the  Church. 

It  would  seem  as  if  we  were  driven  for  refuge  to  the  apologetic  view.  But  the 
study  of  the  Epistle  shows  us  how  unsafe  even  such  a  refuge  would  prove.  For  if 
Paul  desu-ed,  in  writing  this  epistle,  to  remove  from  the  Roman  Church  the 
prejudices  which  it  had  against  him,  because  of  his  hostility  to  the  Jews  and  his 
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partiality  towards  the  Gentiles,  then  it  is  evident  that  he  has  taken  a  strange  way  of 
doing  it.     Testing  the  groups,  we  must  conclude  that  neither  of  them  is  satisfactory. 

There  are  two  things  to  be  considered  in  the  solution  of  the  problem,  first  the 
epistle  and  then  the  Apostle.  "  We  must  first  secure  a  view  that  will  fit  in  with  the 
exegetical  character  of  our  epistle,  and  then  we  must  put  that  view  to  the  test  of  the 
Apostle's  historical  surroundings  at  the  time  of  the  epistle's  composition.  Though 
the  epistle  is  no  didactic  resume  of  the  system  of  Christian  truth,  or  of  the  circle  of 
Pauline  doctrines,  it  is  nevertheless  didactic  in  its  form  of  presenting  what  truths  it 
does  include.  There  is  a  carefully  prepared  and  conscientiously  followed  plan  of 
instructing  the  Church  at  Eome  from  some  specific  point  of  view  regarding  some 
specific  matter,  and  there  is  an  evident  desire  on  the  Apostle's  part  to  direct  his 
instruction  against  some  wrong  views  that  this  people  held.  There  is  throughout  the 
epistle's  doctrinal  discussion  an  evident  attitude  against  some  error  point.  It  would 
solve  the  problem  if  we  could  find  the  point.  See  what  progress  towards  finding  it 
has  been  made.  "  We  have  secured  an  idea  of  the  general  epistolary  lay  of  the  land — 
a  didactic  argumentative  letter  sent  ahead  to  prepare  for  the  Apostle's  coming 
work.  We  are  even  located  where  the  motive  is  likely  to  be  found — in  the  erroneous 
views  of  his  people,  which  the  Apostle  had  in  mind  when  he  wrote  the  letter." 
What  those  views  were  is  suggested  by  the  peculiarities  of  the  argument  of  the 
epistle.  1.  The  argument  begins  with  an  arraignment  of  the  morals  of  the  heathen 
world ;  and  this  with  the  manifold  design  of  showing  that  mankind  is  in  need  of  a 
righteousness  other  than  its  own.  "  Paul's  purpose  was  to  correct  the  attitude  of  the 
Gentile  element  in  the  Church  at  Eome.  They  were  exalting  his  Gospel  at  the 
expense  of  the  Jew.  His  plan  in  writing  the  epistle,  therefore,  was  to  take  up  this 
Gospel  of  his,  so  far  as  it  was  now  wrought  out  mtellectually  in  his  mind  and 
practically  in  his  work,  and  show  that,  after  all,  it  did  not  ignore  the  Jew,  either  as  an 
essential  element  in  the  Christian  Church  or  as  the  still  unbelieving  people  of  God 
outside  of  it.  In  other  words,  that  his  Gentile  Gospel  was  not  to  be  overpressed  and 
placed  in  opposition  to  all  the  revelation  and  work  of  God  so  far.  That  it  did  not 
separate  the  Old  and  New  Dispensations,  but  rather  joined  them  vitally  together. 
That  it  did  not  alienate,  but  rather  united,  the  Jewish  and  Gentile  Christian  life." 

This  theory  may  be  tested  by  the  peculiar  surroundings  of  the  Apostle  when  he 
wrote  the  letter.  Does  it  agree  with  them  ?  Paul  had  finished  his  work  in  the  East, 
and  was  in  purpose  now  to  begin  it  in  the  West.  But  his  work  in  the  East  had  been 
largely  the  struggle  and  victory  of  his  Gospel  of  Gentile  Christianity.  What  Gospel 
could  have  been  more  acceptable  to  the  Gentile  Christian  Church — the  Pauline  Gentile 
Christian  Church — at  Rome  ?  Where  would  it  be  more  likely  to  be  accepted  with 
heartiness  and  propagated  with  zeal  ?  And  what  more  likely  than  that  just  this  zeal 
woidd  be  an  injury  to  the  truth,  distort  it  by  over-pressing  one  side  of  it,  hinder  it  by 
overburdening  one  part  of  it  ?  So  the  view  of  Paul's  motive  agrees  with  just  the 
historical  situation  in  which  the  Apostle  found  himself  when  he  wrote  the  letter. 
This  being  the  situation  in  which  he  was,  this  was  exactly  the  sort  of  letter  that  we 
should  expect  him  to  write. 

This  theory  wiU  account  for  the  didactic  cast  given  to  the  epistle  ;  the  misunder- 
standing of  the  Apostle's  Gospel  into  which  the  Gentile  element  of  this  Church  had 
fallen  required  that  the  true  principles  of  that  Gospel  should  be  didactically  presented 
to  it.  It  will  account  for  the  polemic  tone  of  certain  portions  of  the  letter ;  and  it 
will  equally  account  for  whatever  of  an  apologetic  tone  which  may  be  discovered  in  it. 

"  The  question  is.  What  was  the  definite  object  which  the  Apostle  had  before  him 
in  view  of  the  condition  of  affairs  in  the  Church  at  Rome  ?     We  beheve  this  question 
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is  answered  by  the  view  which  we  have  tried,  however  imperfectly,  to  present — the 
correcting  of  the  attitude  of  the  Gentile  element  in  the  Church.  And  if  it  accom- 
phshes  nothing  in  the  future  study  of  the  epistle  beyond  bringing  this  element  into  a 
more  careful  consideration,  assigning  it  at  least  a  more  definite  place  in  the  Church's 
position  towards  the  Apostle,  and  a  more  decided  part  in  the  Apostle's  thought 
towards  the  Church,  we  will  be  satisfied." 

Some  Homiletic  Uses  of  the  Doctrine  of  Election.  By  Eev.  Herbert  W. 
Lathe,  Denver,  Colorado  {Bibliotheca  Sacra). — Theodore  Parker  said  that  Eeason 
acknowledges  no  unnecessary  or  useless  truths.  With  greater  force  it  may  be 
urged  that  Eevelation  discloses  no  superfluous  doctrines.  The  idea  that  the  doctrine 
of  election  is  of  value  only  to  the  speculative  theologian,  but  not  profitable  for 
instruction  to  the  Church  at  large,  is  a  mistake.  The  Apostle  Paul  does  not  em- 
balm this  doctrine  in  the  wrappings  of  religious  philosophy.  The  electing  grace 
of  God  is  far  more  to  him  than  a  necessary  factor  in  a  theological  system.  His 
logic  is  on  fire  with  it.  It  is  a  significant  but  not  a  strange  fact,  that  Paul,  of 
all  the  inspired  writers,  should  be  the  most  fervid  expositor  of  the  doctrine  of 
election.  It  is  explained  by  his  exceptional  rehgious  experience.  It  could  easily 
be  shown  that  the  truths  on  which  he  lays  stress  in  his  epistles  are  those  which 
had  been  emphasized  in  his  conversion  and  subsequent  Christian  growth.  The 
fact  of  election  had  grounded  itself  in  his  personal  history.  Never  to  the  end  of 
his  life  could  he  think  of  it  as  anything  but  a  marvel  that  God  laid  a  saving  hand 
on  him,  the  blasphemer,  the  persecutor,  and  enlisted  all  his  powers  in  the  service  of 
Christ. 

No  man  is  ready  to  preach  the  doctrine  of  election  until  he  has  had  something  of 
this  personal  experience  of  it  which  fired  Paul.  The  minister  must  approach  the 
doctrine  of  election  along  the  avenue  of  personal  experience,  if  he  is  to  speak  to 
edification.  "If  he  comes  to  it  by  way  of  his  seminary  lectures  merely,  or  only 
along  the  road  of  philosophic  investigation,  his  sermon  will  be  as  angular,  hard,  and 
heavy  as  the  chiselled  stone  which  the  builder  fits  snugly  into  the  arch.  Out  of 
his  personal  experience  of  the  truth  the  preacher  will  so  present  it  as  to  set  before 
his  hearers  the  meaning  and  the  comfort  of  Christian  sonship.  The  doctrine, 
rightly  explained,  will  on  the  one  hand  define  to  the  mind  of  the  Church  the  true 
import  of  adoption  into  the  family  of  God,  and  on  the  other  hand  will  fortify  the 
confidence  of  believers  in  the  security  of  their  standing  in  Christ.  What  makes  us 
sons  of  God  ?  Adoption  into  the  family  through  Jesus  Christ — God's  eternal  purpose 
in  their  redemption.  His  electing  grace,  unmerited,  resisted  from  the  first, 
inscrutable,  infinitely  merciful  and  condescending.    Sonship  is  God's  work  in  the  soul. 

The  preacher  will  show  that  the  doctrine  of  election  assures  the  believer  of  his 
continuance  in  the  faith  even  unto  the  end.  Faith  in  electing  grace  blossoms  into 
the  assured  hope  of  eternal  life.  God  chose  us  ;  then  He  will  hold  us  fast.  There  is 
much  inspiration  in  this  comfortable  old  doctrine  of  the  perseverance  of  the  saints. 
Turning  to  the  relation  of  this  doctrine  to  holy  living,  the  preacher  is  tempted 
to  present  them  in  antithesis,  as  if  utter  reliance  on  electing  grace  might 
prove  fatal  to  good  works.  He  seeks  to  guard  his  hearers  against  the  supposed 
evil  consequences  of  trusting  too  much  in  God's  choice  of  them,  reminding 
them  that,  although  they  are  chosen,  they  must  nevertheless  strive  to  lead  righteous 
lives.  The  Scriptures  do  not  present  the  case  in  this  way.  They  set  forth  the  fact 
of  election  as  a  great  incentive  to,  and  a  sure  guarantee  of,  good  works.  The  only 
results  which  can  follow  trust  in  electing  grace  are  obedience,  fidelity,  unreserved 
consecration.     Is  it  objected  that  men  will  continue  in  sin  that  grace  may  abound  ? 
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In  his  own  person  Paul  is  the  best  answer  to  the  objection — the  most  ardent 
believer  in  election  leading  the  holiest  life.  But  he  answered  the  objection  by  saying 
that  adoption  means  death  unto  sin,  and  "  how  shall  we,  that  are  dead  to  sin,  live 
any  longer  therein  ?  "  The  sense  of  having  been  chosen  of  God  unto  salvation  vidll 
infallibly  prompt  the  believer  to  live  worthy  of  his  high  calling.  In  this  doctrine  the 
preacher  has  an  irresistible  leverage  upon  the  noblest  emotions  of  his  people.  If  the 
believer  is  chosen  to  bear  fruit,  he  is  able  to  bear  fruit. 

The  tendency  of  this  doctrine  to  foster  true  humility  would  not  be  so  worthy  of 
note  were  not  humility  so  elusive  and  treacherous  a  virtue.  One  way  in  which  to  aim 
at  it  is  to  abase  the  pride.  This  process  may  only  leave  a  vacuum.  Another  way  is 
to  preach  on  sins  and  sinfulness.  It  is  a  bold  preacher  who  often  discourses  directly 
upon  Christian  humility.  The  moment  one  thinks  of  it  he  is  apt  to  lose  it.  If  one 
cherishes  it  he  may  easily  fall  into  morbid  and  unreal  feeling.  But  the  humility 
which  comes  of  high  honours  bestowed,  the  sense  of  unworthiness  which  accompanies 
the  wonder  and  joy  of  receiving  spiritual  gifts  from  God,  is  so  free  from  the  dross  of 
self,  and  withal  so  grateful,  so  leavened  with  bold  confidence,  and  so  little  in  danger 
of  excess,  that  were  it  only  to  produce  such  a  virtue  we  might  well  preach  often  upon 
electing  grace.  If  the  preacher  sets  before  his  hearers  the  glory  of  their  high  calling 
in  Christ,  it  will  hardly  be  necessary  for  him  to  exhort  at  the  close,  "  Put  on  there- 
fore, as  the  elect  of  God,  humbleness  of  mind."  The  humility  nourished  by  such 
preaching  is  a  joyous,  grateful  humility,  a  virile  Christian  virtue,  emptied  of  self 
because  filled  with  Christ. 

That  the  presentation  of  this  doctrine  will  greatly  exalt  God  in  the  minds  of  His 
people  is  manifest.  Our  thoughts  dwell  upon  the  infinite  love  and  condescending  of 
electing  grace,  and  we  gain  sublime  conceptions  of  the  Divine  nature.  The  believer 
should  be  taught  to  view  his  salvation  as  a  spiritual  miracle  wrought  by  God  for  His 
own  glory.  Much  of  the  piety  of  our  day  lacks  depth,  because  the  work  of  human 
redemption  is  regarded  as  having  for  its  chief  end  the  happiness  of  the  redeemed.  It 
is  a  Divine  undertaking  for  the  glory  of  God. 

A  vivid  sense  of  having  been  chosen  of  God  binds  Christ's  disciples  together. 
Dr.  Emmons  said  that  he  prevented  Church  quarrels  by  keeping  his  people  interested 
in  the  great  doctrines.  None  so  good  for  this  purpose  as  the  doctrine  that  all 
disciples  are  made  members  of  Christ's  body  by  a  sovereign  act  of  God's  will.  We 
are  already  one  in  Christ.  Not  because  we  have  agreed  to  some  scheme  of  unity 
but  because  of  God's  act  in  choosing  us.  To  repudiate  the  relationship  is  to  sin 
against  the  grace  which  called  us. 
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Eelation  of  the  Prologue  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  to  the  Entire  Work.  By 
A.  Harnack,  Berlin  {ZeitscJir.  f.  Theol.  u.  KircJie,  1892,  No.  3).— Dr.  Harnack  thinks 
that  the  influence  of  the  Logos  doctrine  on  the  fourth  Gospel  has  been  overestimated. 
The  conclusion  to  which  his  essay  points  is  that  the  Prologue  and  the  Gospel 
are  quite  disparate,  and  that  the  former  was  added  merely  to  conciliate  Greek  readers. 
However  little  we  may  accept  the  results,  and  however  singular,  not  to  say 
contradictory,  some  of  the  opinions  expressed,  it  is  important  for  us  to  understand 
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the  tendencies  of  the  new  Eitschl  school  which  is  so  active  and  which  is  provoking  so 
much  discussion  in  Germany.  The  above  periodical  is  its  organ,  and  the  school 
commands  theological  chairs  in  Berlin,  Marburg,  Giessen,  Bonn,  Tiibingen,  Kiel. 

The  questions  which  Dr.  Harnack  asks  are  such  as  these :  What  is  the  aim  of  the 
Prologue,  and  what  that  of  the  Gospel  ?  Do  these  coincide,  and  is  the  Prologue 
really  an  introduction  to  the  Gospel  ?  Does  the  Gospel  begin  where  the  Prologue 
ends,  and  is  the  Prologue  the  quintessence,  so  to  speak,  of  the  Gospel  ?  Is  it  the  key 
for  understanding,  or  entering  into  the  holy  place  of,  the  Gospel  ? 

1.  First,  the  Gospel  is  considered  apart  from  the  Prologue.  The  aim  of 
the  Gospel  is  plainly  stated  in  chap.  xx.  31.  It  is  to  produce  the  faith  that  Jesus  is 
the  Messiah,  who  is  the  Son  of  God ;  life  follows  as  a  consequence  of  this  faith. 
*'  The  working  out  in  every  chapter  corresponds  to  this  purpose.  It  is  conceived  on 
the  broadest  plan.  It  is  meant  for  the  circle  of  disciples  already  won,  for  half 
believers,  for  Jews  in  their  different  aspects — even  the  Samaritans  are  not  forgotten — 
the  Greeks,  all  mankind.  In  regard  to  time  also,  it  moves  in  universal  ideas.  It 
looks  back  to  Abraham,  Moses,  and  the  law,  and  forward  to  all  future  believers.  But 
even  these  limits  are  left  behind.  At  the  beginning  and  the  end  lies  eternity ;  He 
who  is  spoken  of  embraces  both.  Here  there  is  no  detailed  explanation,  and 
all  historic  particulars  vanish  in  the  unity  of  the  whole.  There  has  never  been  an 
author,  before  or  since,  able  to  write  history  suh  specie  ceternitatis  in  this  fashion. 
The  author  not  merely  sinks  time  in  eternity,  but  he  is  able  also  in  his  story  to  evoke 
a  corresponding  sentiment.  He  himself  moves  and  lives  in  a  supernatural  element, 
and  raises,  with  strong  yet  gentle  wing,  those  who  listen  to  him  to  the  same  height. 
Yet  only  the  most  superficial  thought  can  suppose  that  there  is  nothing  more  than  a 
general  elevation  to  the  supernatural.  That  to  which  he  desires  to  raise  us  is  not  a 
new  indefinite  sphere  of  existence,  however  light  and  pure,  but  he  leads  to  a  person. 
This  person  is  to  him  the  light,  the  truth,  the  life.  This  supreme  possession,  as  the 
substance  of  a  historical  life,  has  become  to  him  a  reality  upon  earth.  If  the  ability 
of  the  author  to  lift  history  into  eternity  is  astonishing,  still  more  astonishing  is  his 
ability  to  combine  this  course  with  the  magnifying  of  a  historical  person,  who 
contains  and  imparts  the  fulness  of  all  celestial  blessings." 

The  nature  of  this  great  person — Christ — comes  out  in  the  names  which  He 
uses  of  Himself — the  Sent  of  God,  the  Son  of  Man,  i.e.,  the  Promised  One,  the  Son, 
i.e.,  the  Son  of  God.  Only  the  latter  name  corresponds  fully  to  the  author's  view 
of  Christ.  "  This  is  all  the  more  noteworthy  as  the  historical  Jesus  is  everywhere 
the  starting-point  of  the  Gospel.  He  is  the  subject  of  all  statements,  not  some 
one  unknown,  whom  He  represents.  There  is  no  question  of  a  double  personality, 
or  of  a  separation  of  a  heavenly  and  earthly  one,  a  Divine  and  human  one.  To 
import  such  thoughts  is  to  mistake  the  Evangelist's  purpose.  Kather  everything 
said,  however  great  and  lofty,  applies  to  the  entire  person,  who  stands  over  against 
disciples  and  foes."  The  proof  in  Christ's  statements  about  Himself,  that  He  is  Son 
of  God,  is  twofold,  from  the  Son's  perfect  unity  with  the  Father,  and  from  His  perfect 
dependence.  The  former  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  the  Son  is  in  the  Father,  and 
the  Father  in  the  Son,  that  Father  and  Son  are  one,  and  that  whoever  sees  the 
Son  sees  the  Father.  Hence  the  Son  possesses,  and  is  all  that  the  Father  possesses 
and  is.  "The  Son  is  the  life,  the  light,  the  truth.  Because  by  His  teaching  about 
Himself  and  His  deeds  He  proves  Himself  the  life,  He  is  the  Son ;  that  life,  light, 
and  truth  belong  to  the  Godhead,  i.e.,  the  Father,  need  not  be  shown."  On  the 
other  hand,  perfect  dependence  also  proves  that  He  is  the  Son.  "  The  sayings,  in 
which   it  is  said  in  ever-varying  phraseology,  that   Jesus  does  nothing  of  Himself, 
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but  performs  the  wotk  committed  to  Him  by  the  Father,  teaches  what  He  hears 
from  the  Father,  keeps  the  command  which  the  Father  has  given  Him,  are  perhaps 
the  most  numerous  in  the  Gospel  "  (see  iii.  34,  vi.  38,  v.  19,  20,  30,  viii.  26).  Havino- 
Ufe  in  Himself  (v.  26)  does  not  disprove  the  dependence;  mark  "given,"  and  "in 
yourselves"  (vi.  53).  "How  the  perfect  subordination  can  exist  in  the  Son  along 
with  that  immanence  of  the  Father  may  seem  mysterious,  and,  as  is  well  known, 
became  a  stumbling-block  to  after  times,  which  those  times  by  a  bold  stroke  simply 
abolished.  But  to  the  Evangelist  it  was  neither  a  stumbling-block  nor  a  perplex- 
ing riddle.  We  learn  from  his  letter  why  he  found  no  problem  here  ;  he  himself 
lived — by  the  Son — in  a  fellowship  with  God,  in  which  he  knew  himself  born  of 
God  and  abiding  in  Him  without  losing  the  sense  of  God's  majesty.  The  will  of 
the  Father,  who  is  light  and  life,  is  the  imparting  of  light  and  life  first  to  the  Son, 
then  through  the  Son  to  all  others." 

The  writer  then  enters  upon  a  more  detailed  investigation  of  four  points — (1)  the 
meaning  of  the  word  "  Son,"  and  Son  of  Man ;  (2)  the  sayings  of  the  Son  about  His 
pre-existence  with  the  Father;  (3)  the  use  of  "the  Word"  in  the  Gospel;  (4)  the 
separate  working  of  the  Father  from  that  of  the  Son. 

(1)  The  discussion  of  the  first  terms  and  the  related  term  "  only-begotten  "  is 
significant  and  remarkable.  In  the  latter  phrase,  which  is  equivalent  to  "  only  " 
(unicus),  no  stress  is  to  be  laid  on  "  begotten  "  ;  there  is  therefore  no  reference  to  a 
pretemporal  generation  or  birth  (see  i.  18,  iii.  16,  18).  If  "  begotten  "  is  to  be  regarded 
at  all  it  must  refer  to  "  the  historical  Jesus  in  the  totality  of  His  manifestation." 
"  Nowhere  does  Jesus  where  He  calls  Himself  Son  of  God  glance  back  at  His  eternal 
relation  to  the  Father  as  born  either  in  a  realistic  or  metaphorical  sense."  "  Jesus 
Christ,  as  He  lived  in  time  and  space,  not  as  a  phantom,  not  as  a  double  being,  but  in 
human  form,  is  the  Son  of  God.  To  Him,  as  to  all  men,  belongs  but  one  birth,  by  which 
He  came  to  manifestation.  The  Evangelist  does  not  state  whether  and  in  what  sense 
the  special  Divine  Sonship  of  Jesus  is  grounded  in  the  nature  of  this  birth  into  the 
earthly.  One  may  therefore  suppose  that  he  assumed  such  a  miraculous  birth  as 
Matthew  and  Luke  speak  of.  But  one  may  also  suppose  that  the  Evangelist  con- 
templated the  Sonship  in  the  special  relation  in  which  the  Father  stood  to  this  Jesus 
from  the  beginning.  To  decide  here  would  be  to  do  violence  to  the  Evangelist's 
words.  We  are  rather  bound  to  stop  where  he  himself  stopped  in  his  contemplation. 
The  idea  of  a  pretemporal  generation  and  birth  is  not  definitely  excluded,  because  it 
is  not  suggested  by  anything  that  is  said."  "  The  expression,  '  Son,'  '  Son  of  God,' 
expresses  His  unique  relation  to  the  Father.  No  theory  of  the  origin  of  this  relation 
is  given,  nor  does  the  idea  go  beyond  the  limits  of  the  human  existence  of  Jesus.  He 
is  the  Son  on  the  ground  of  the  immanence  of  God  the  Father  in  Him,  and  the  com- 
munication of  the  Father  to  Him  springing  from  it." 

Son  of  Man  is  made  equivalent  to  Messiah  on  the  ground  of  passages  like  i.  51, 
iii.  13,  14,  V.  27,  vi.  62,  viii.  28,  xii.  34  :  "  the  Messiah,  as  Daniel  beheld  Him 
(according  to  the  interpretation  of  his  prophecy  then  current),  namely,  dwelling  in 
heaven  with  God  and  descended  from  heaven.  The  Evangelist  using  the  name  Son  of 
Man  for  Messiah  just  where  the  Messiah  is  regarded  as  a  heavenly  being,  makes  it 
plain  that  to  him  faith  in  the  heavenly  nature  of  the  Messiah  was  just  as  current  as 
the  word  Son  of  Man  to  describe  such  a  nature."  "The  phrase  'Son  of  Man' 
describes  Jesus  as  the  Messiah  subject  to  God;  but  with  this  designation  is 
inseparably  imited  the  idea,  that  He  dwelt  in  heaven,  came  down  from  heaven,  will 
ascend  and  be  glorified,  and  finally  sit  in  judgment.  Thus,  the  exact  converse  of 
that  which  the  common  opinion  assumes  is  true.     The  designation  of  Jesus  as  Son 
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of  Man  points  directly  to  heaven  and  to  'metaphysics,'  not  the  designation  Son  of 
God." 

(2)  The  discussion  of  the  idea  of  pre-existence  results  in  a  denial  of  actual  pre- 
existence.  It  is  pointed  out  that  the  idea  is  always  connected  with  the  Messiah  or 
Son  of  Man,  not  the  Son  of  God  (i.  51,  iii.  14,  viii.  28,  xii.  34,  vi.  62).  The  humanity 
remains  a  fact,  and  no  double  personality  is  suggested.  "  The  Messiah  is  indeed 
man,  but  still,  and  indeed  as  man,  before  His  temporal  manifestation  He  dwelt  with 
God."  There  is  no  reference  to  an  ideal  man.  The  following  is  the  explanation 
given :  "  Because  God  calls  forth  history,  fixes  its  aims  and  guides  it,  therefore  every- 
thing stands  before  Him,  and  what  is  to  be  developed  by  Him  as  great  and  lofty  is 
prepared  by  Him  'before  the  foundation  of  the  world.'  Thus  what  is  afterwards  to 
appear  on  earth  is  already  in  heaven,  and  is  the  more  certainly  there  the  greater  and 
loftier  it  is."  This  mode  of  conception  was  at  first  a  way  of  honouring  God ;  after- 
wards it  was  used  to  honour  persons  and  things.  In  the  age  of  Christ  and  the 
Apostles  it  was  applied  to  the  Messiah.     "  The  Messiah,  who  as  man  will  be  born 

from  men,  dwells  already   with  God  in  heaven How  any  one,  v/ho  will  be 

born  as  man,  can  already  dwell  with  God  before  the  creation  of  the  world,  men  did 
not  ask,  because  they  did  not  philosophize,  but  desired  to  glorify  God  and  the 
Messiah  by  such  modes  of  expression.  But  when  it  was  seen  that  the  Messiah  had 
come  and  not  appeared  at  once  in  glory,  the  conclusion  was  drawn  that  He  will  be 
glorified  (John  xii.  23,  xiii.  31),  that  as  He  came  from  heaven.  He  has  gone  back  to 
heaven,  in  order  to  return  to  judgment."  "There  are  no  sayings  about  pre-existence 
in  the  sense  now  attached  to  the  word ;  for  they  do  not  assert  that  Jesus  existed  as 
a  Divine  spiritual  being  (as  A670S  da-apKos)  before  His  earthly  existence,  but  they 
transfer  the  entire  man  to  the  pre-worldly  time  with  God."     This  is  plain  enough. 

Dr.  Harnack,  however,  candidly  acknowledges  that  there  are  some  passages 
where  the  idea  of  pre-existence  is  more  prominent,  and  where  it  cannot  be  explained 
away  by  the  above  methods,  as  i.  30,  iii.  31,  viii.  23,  and  especially  viii.  58.  The 
further  explanation  cannot  be  called  successful.  "The  solemnity  with  which  it 
is  introduced  and  used  to  solve  a  difficulty  shows  that  the  thought  it  contains  was 
not  merely  a  makeshift  to  the  author,  but  was  a  decisive  point  in  his  faith  in  Jesus. 
It  can,  therefore,  scarcely  be  doubted  that  he  has  alleged  not  merely  an  ideal 
pre-existence  of  Jesus,  but  a  real  existence  with  God.  But  he  has  neither  connected 
this  real  pre-existence  with  the  name  of  Son,  nor  has  he  said  how  it  is  to  be  exactly 
conceived.  Those  who  assert  the  former,  and  also  explain  the  nature  of  the 
pre-existence,  import  into  the  texts  what  is  not  to  be  found  there.  Only  one  thing 
can  be  said,  that  the  sayings  about  the  pre-existence  cohere  with  the  Evangelist's 
antithesis  of  above  and  below,  heaven  and  earth,  spirit  and  flesh,  God  and  the  world. 
But  we  must  here  guard  against  '  metaphysical '  explanations.  The  pre-existence  of 
the  Son  is  to  the  author  the  self-evident  conclusion  from  the  facts  that  He  is  the  sent 
of  God,  and  that  He  is  not  from  the  world.  It,  therefore,  contains  no  more 
than  what  lies  in  these  two  facts,  but  puts  into  complete,  conscious  expression  what 
they  contain.  Here  is  no  twilight,  no  dissolving  of  time  into  eternity;  rather  the 
Evangelist  definitely  takes  Jesus  back  into  eternity,  thus  removing  Him  from  the 
antithesis  ruling  earthly  existence."  The  writer  then  tries  to  establish  a  partial 
parallel  between  Christ  and  believers,  who  are  also  said  to  be  "  of  God  "  (viii.  47),  not 
"  of  the  world  "  ;  to  be  first  God's,  and  then  given  to  the  Son  (xvii.  6)  ;  but  confesses 
that  "  Jesus  is  from  eternity  that  with  God  which  they  are  to  become  tlnrough  Him 
and  are  already  only  proleptically."  "  But  if  the  pre-existence  of  Jesus  in  this  sense 
is  a  feature  in  the  fourth  Gospel  distinguishing  it  from  all  others,  if  they  are  only 
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sub  specie  ceternitatis  what  He  is,  here  also  it  is  true  that  Jesus  is  what  He  is  from 
eternity  as  this  Jesus.  In  this  connection  also  there  is  no  allusion  to  a  twofold 
element  in  Him,  a  Divine  and  a  human  nature.  But,  what  is  still  more  important, 
there  is  no  hint  that  the  Evangelist  saw  any  riddle  or  problem  here ;  he  judges  not 
by  the  impressions  of  space  and  time,  but  by  the  import.  His  only  '  metaphysics  '  is 
found  in  vi.  13,  68.  For  this  very  reason  he  has  no  occasion  for  speculative 
reasoning.  He  is  certain  that  He  who  speaks  God's  words  is  Himself  spirit  and  life, 
and  therefore  belongs  to  God  and  to  eternity." 

(3)  The  writer  then  examines  the  sense  in  which  "  the  Word  "  (Logos)  is  used  in 
the  Gospel  apart  from  the  Prologue.  It  occurs  thirty-six  times,  and  is  never  applied 
to  Christ.  Of  course,  no  one  questions  this  fact.  But  how  this  prevents  the  term 
being  used  in  a  personal  sense  in  the  Prologue  we  do  not  see. 

(4)  According  to  another  line  of  teaching,  the  Father's  working  is  sharply  dis- 
tinguished from  that  of  the  Son,  in  witnessing  (v.  37),  drawing  to  the  Son  (vi.  44), 
&c.  This  is  said  to  show  that  in  the  Evangelist's  eyes  the  Father  and  Son,  despite 
all  unity  of  nature  as  light,  life,  and  truth,  are  "  two  really  different  subjects  "  (v.  17). 

In  summing  up  this  part  of  the  discussion.  Dr.  Harnack  holds  it  equally  wrong 
to  suppose  that  the  fourth  Gospel  makes  the  "  consciousness  of  Jesus "  either 
"  simply  human  "  or  "  Divine,"  or  "  a  Divine  one."  These  questions  do  not  exist 
for  the  Evangelist.  The  Gospel,  apart  from  the  Prologue  (i.  1-18),  would  never 
suggest  the  identity  of  Jesus  with  the  Alexandrine  or  any  other  personified  Divine 
Logos.  The  Gospel  alone  does  not  directly  answer  the  question  whether  Jesus  is 
God  or  man.  Its  standpoint  is  the  Jewish  tradition  of  the  Messiah,  while  leaving 
the  Jewish  conception  far  behind.  "  The  Saviour  of  the  world,  who  meets  us  in 
the  Gospel,  whether  He  is  called  *  Son  of  Man,'  '  Son,'  or  '  Son  of  God,'  is  not  of 
the  world,  but  from  God ;  but  He  would  not  be  Son  of  Man,  &c.,  unless  He  were 
born,  i.e.,  man.  He  reveals  the  Father  by  His  words,  discourses,  acts,  and  demands 
to  be  honoured  as  God  because  He  is  one  with  Him.  But  His  relation  to  God 
rests  on  the  will  of  the  Father,  on  His  endowment  and  unity  of  will  with  the 
Father.  Just  for  this  reason  He  must  be  described  as  man.  But  in  holy  reverence 
the  Evangelist  has  never  said  this  plainly,  because  he  requires  that  this  Saviour 
be  known  and  judged  by  the  spirit  of  life  proceeding  from  Him.  Only  thus  does 
he  himself  know  Him.  Holding  to  this  position,  he  must  be  utterly  unintelligible 
to  all  Greeks  and  all  who  seek  and  inquire  as  they  do."  His  standpoint  is  simply 
practical.  He  knows  nothing  of  the  "  nature  "  of  Christ,  of  which  a  Greek  would 
think,  but  steadfastly  closes  his  eyes  to  such  questions.  His  answer  on  such  points 
is  unsatisfactory,  looked  at  from  the  Greek  standpoint,  but  satisfactory  from  that  of 
Jewish  thought  and  practical  religion.  "  Eeligion  seeks  a  tangible  Saviour,  in  whom 
it  becomes  certain  of  God,  and  through  whom  it  experiences  God's  working ;  every- 
thing else  is  indiflerent  to  it.  All  those  who  looked  for  a  Messiah  expected  a  man 
who  should  realize  the  kingdom  of  Jehovah  in  Jehovah's  strength.  In  this  sense  the 
religious  standpoint  of  the  Evangelist  is  the  realized  hope  of  Israel,  perfected  by  the 
knowledge  of  Jesus  Christ,  purified  and  raised  into  the  absolute  religion.  The 
Evangelist  could  therefore  set  himself  no  higher  task  than  to  produce  the  faith  that 
Jesus  is  the  Messiah,  the  Son  of  God.  But,  of  course,  by  Messiah  he  understood, 
both  extensively  and  intensively,  something  very  different  from  what  the  Jews  under- 
stood by  this  idea." 

(2)  The  Prologue  (i.  1-18)  is  next  discussed.  Fu-st  of  all,  every  attempt  to  sever  the 
Prologue  from  the  Gospel,  or  omit  portions  of  it,  must  be  resisted,  "  however  difficult 
it  may  be  to  define  the  connection  "  ;  the  agreement  in  decisive  points  is  too  close  to 
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allow  separation.  Dr.  Harnack  is  strongly  convinced  that  the  Logos-idea  is  of 
Alexandrian  origin.  "  The  Logos,  here  introduced,  is  the  Logos  of  Alexandrian 
Judaism,  the  Logos  of  Philo.  There  is  nothing  in  the  first  five  verses  which  a  Jewish 
philosopher  of  Alexandria  could  not  have  written ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  utterly 
unknown  to  us  that  any  but  an  Alexandrian  philosopher  could  so  write  about  the  year 
100."  We  give  the  material  parts  of  the  exposition  without  the  minute  analysis  of 
the  verses  which  follows.  We  confess  the  difficulty  of  understanding  much  that  is 
said  in  consistency  with  what  has  preceded. 

"  The  Evangelist  begins  by  putting  the  Alexandrian  Logos-idea  at  the  head,  and 
continues  this  idea,  making  it  the  subject  of  the  narrative.  A  comparison  of  vers.  1 
and  18,  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  Prologue,  supplies  an  important  key  for  under- 
standing it.  The  opening  says  that  the  Logos  is  '  God,'  and  in  the  beginning  of  all 
existence,  i.e.^  before  all  existence,  stood  in  a  living  relation  to  God.     The  close  puts 

(1)  the  visible  Deus  unigenitus  (or  the  filius  unicus)  in  the  place  of  the  invisible  Logos  ; 

(2)  the  return  to  the  bosom  of  the  Father,  and  abiding  there  in  the  place  of  the  phrase, 
'  living  relation  to  God  ' ;  (3)  the  statement  that  the  knowledge  of  the  Divine  nature 
is  now  made  accessible  in  the  place  of  the  saying  respecting  a  supernatural  mystery 
inaccessible  to  human  eye  and  thought.  Obviously  the  beginning  is  written  in 
reference  to  this  final  verse  ;  and  when  the  author  concludes  with  it,  in  order  now  to 
pass  over  to  the  narrative  of  the  work  of  Jesus,  it  is  plain  that,  by  substituting  the 
18th  verse  for  the  1st  and  2nd,  he  has  fulfilled  his  purpose  in  the  Prologue."  But 
the  18th  verse  cannot  be  understood  without  the  17th,  for  which  it  gives  the  reason. 
"  The  17th  verse  says  that  grace  and  truth,  i.e.,  the  full  knowledge  of  God  in  contrast 
with  the  law  both  as  to  matter  and  form,  has  come  by  Jesus  Christ.  But  it  could 
only  come  to  us  through  Him,  because  only  a  manifestation  of  God  Himself  could 
unveil  the  knowledge  of  God  to  human  thought  and  Jesus  Christ,  as  '  God  only- 
begotten,'  is  this  manifestation.  The  final  thought  of  the  Prologue  runs  thus : 
A  historical  person  like  Moses,  Jesus  Christ,  has  revealed  and  established  on  the  earth 
the  perfect  knowledge  of  God,  which  is  in  contrast  with  the  law  in  form  and  matter  ; 
He  is,  because  man  has  never  seen  God,  '  God,'  uniquely  and  intimately  united  with 
God,  from  whom  He  springs,  to  whom  He  has  returned,  and  with  whom  He  dwells." 

"  This  closing  exposition  of  the  Prologue  is  really  both  the  heading  and  the 
theme  of  the  following  '  Gospel.'  As  the  Logos  is  not  again  mentioned  in  the 
Prologue,  so  also  in  the  Gospel  ;  but  what  it  asserts  is  really  expounded  in  the 
following  narrative.  Looked  at  more  closely,  it  contains  in  itself  already  a  proof 
of  the  '  God  only-begotten,'  which  seems  to  make  all  other  proof  superfluous.  If 
it  is  certain  that  Jesus  Christ  has  brought  the  perfect  knowledge  of  God,  it  follows 
from  the  premisse.  No  one  has  ever  seen  God,  of  strict  necessity  that  He  is  Himself 
9e6s,  and  since  He  cannot  be  6  Qebs,  because  He  is  a  historical  person.  He  must  be 
0e6s  fiovoyep-^s.  Thus  vers.  17  and  18  are  complete  in  themselves."  There  is  the 
following  note  on  the  phrase,  "  God  only-begotten  "  :  "  This  phrase  implies  three 
things  :  (1)  the  Divine  nature  ;  (2)  distinction  from  God  and  historical  manifestation  ; 

(3)  uniqueness.  The  Divine  nature  follows  from  the  revealing  of  the  truth,  which, 
according  to  the  Gospel,  includes  light,  life,  and  all  blessings ;  the  historical  mani- 
festation is  a  fact ;  the  uniqueness  follows  from  His  leaving  even  Moses  far  behind 
Him.  It  is  certainly  contended — and  this  applies  also  to  the  phrase  '  only-begotten 
Son ' — that  the  phrase  involves  historical  manifestation.  But  no  passage  can  be 
shown,  either  in  the  Prologue  or  the  Gospel,  in  which  Jesus  Christ  is  considered  as 
Son  of  God  outside  His  historical  manifestation."  The  Logos-idea  is  introduced  as 
well  known.     The  object  is  not  to  teach  that  there  is  a  Logos,  but  to  say  what  He  is. 
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The  emphasis  in  ver.  1  is  on  "in  the  beginning,"  "with  God,"  and  "God."  Three 
things  are  said  of  Him :  (1)  He  is  God,  and  was  in  the  beginning  with  God ;  (2)  the 
relation  of  the  world,  which  He  made,  to  Him  was  a  disturbed  one  ;  (3)  He  became 
flesh.     The  Gospel  thus  gives  definiteness  to  our  idea,  before  indefinite. 

3.  Let  us  gather  up  some  of  Dr.  Harnack's  conclusions.  (1)  The  Evangelist 
cannot  have  been  the  first  to  apply  the  Logos -name  to  Jesus;  otherwise,  his 
introduction  must  have  been  different.  (2)  Why  did  he  use  it?  Three  answers 
are  possible.  Either  to  prepare  Hellenistic  readers  to  understand  the  person  of 
Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God ;  or  to  correct  the  wrong  conceptions  of  the  identity 
of  Jesus  Christ  and  the  Logos  ;  or  to  give  objective  proof  of  the  doctrine  of  Jesus 
Christ  as  pre-existent  and  born  of  God.  The  two  former  are  not  exclusive  of  each 
other,  and  are  rendered  probable  by  the  Prologue.  At  the  standpoint  of  a  Hellenistic 
reader  the  Prologue  reads  naturally,  advancing  from  the  known  to  the  paradoxical  or 
more  difficult,  not,  as  it  seems  to  us,  the  reverse  way.  And  at  the  same  time  it  looks 
as  if  the  author,  when  he  so  carefully  puts  the  Logos  in  the  right  relation  to  God  and 
the  world,  must  have  had  wrong  views  before  his  mind.  The  first  epistle  puts  this 
beyond  doubt.  The  third  possibility  is  only  plausible.  If  it  had  been  the  object,  the 
Prologue  must  have  had  a  different  conclusion  from  vers.  14-18.  Those  addressed 
believed  in  the  Logos  ;  no  objective  proof  was  necessary;  the  question  was  as  to  the 
subject.  The  Gospel,  too,  gives  no  objective  proof  of  the  Sonship  of  Jesus  from  God. 
The  Gospel  does  not  conclude  with  the  sentence,  "  that  you  may  believe  that  Jesus 
is  the  Logos,"  but  "  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God."  (3)  Not  only  is  the  current 
idea  of  the  Logos  remodelled,  but  the  person  of  Christ  as  "  God  only-begotten " 
is  substituted  for  it.  The  previous  exposition  and  the  contents  of  the  Gospel  show 
this.  Not  that  a  right  is  substituted  for  a  wrong  view  ;  but  the  definite  for  the 
indefinite.  When  the  definite  is  reached,  the  indefinite  disappears,  as  is  the  case 
in  this  Gospel.  (4)  This  being  so,  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  Logos-doctrine  is  a 
"  helping  notion,"  or  that  it  brings  the  Johannine  teachings  to  unity.  Not  the 
first,  for  it  is  never  used  as  a  help.  "It  is  rather  supplied  to  the  author,  and 
he  has  used  it  to  lead  into  the  holy  place  of  the  Gospel,  and  so  really  as  an 
introduction."  Not  the  second,  for  the  discourses  of  Jesus  do  not  assume  and 
develop  it.  "  It  reaches  just  to  the  point  where  the  designation  of  the  Kedeemer 
as  Jesus  Christ  and  as  '  God  only-begotten '  appears."  The  doctrine  of  the  Gospel 
is  not  based  on  the  idea.  "  How  a  Logos-doctrine  looks  may  be  seen  from  the 
apologists  of  the  second  century.  How  different  is  their  theory  of  the  world  from  that 
of  the  fourth  Evangelist !  For  them  only  the  Logos  really  exists,  and  Jesus  Christ 
is  one  of  His  forms  of  manifestation,  if  they  think  it  at  all  necessary  to  mention 
this  form.  For  the  Evangelist,  on  the  other  hand,  Jesus  the  Christ,  the  Son  of 
God,  exists.  Because  he  has  drawn  grace  and  truth  from  His  fulness,  he  knows 
that  this  Jesus  the  Messiah  is  from  above,  e/c  rov  GeoO.  Because  he  knows  this,  he 
knows  also  that  this  Jesus  existed  before  He  came.  Just  for  this  reason,  he  can 
take  up  the  speculation  which  others  began  and  identify  Him  with  the  Logos.  But 
he  takes  it  up,  because  he  can  use  it — correcting  and  remodelling  it — as  an  intro- 
duction to  M^hat  he  has  to  proclaim  about  this  Jesus  :  tliat  He  is  the  Son  of  God. 
Certainly,  the  Johannine  theology  has  elements  which  are  not  historically  intelligible 
without  recourse  to  Hellenism  ;  but  whoever  makes  the  Logos-doctrine  the  key  to 
the  fourth  Gospel  must  first  abstract  from  the  discourses  of  Jesus  in  the  Gospel 
a  series  of  questions  and  problems,  which  the  Evangelist  himself  either  did  not 
put  or  answered  otherwise  than  with  the  help  of  that  doctrine.  He  did  not  put 
them,  because  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  heavenly  Son  of  Man  was  not  to  him  a 
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metaphysical  problem,  and  because  he  could  assert  the  being  from  God  and  pre- 

existence  about  Him  without  falling  into  philosophical   scruples The 

Evangelist  has  not  called  the  '  Word '  the  '  Son,'  but  he  has  so  called  Jesus,  and 
has  prepared  for  this  designation  by  the  other,  'the  Word.'"  (5)  According  to 
Harnack,  also,  the  sentence,  "  The  Word  became  flesh,"  is  not  the  ruling  thought 
of  the  Gospel,  as  is  often  supposed.  Its  position  is  due  to  later  controversies,  which 
insensibly  influence  our  reading  of  the  Gospel.  The  dominant  thought  is  rather, 
"  The  Son  of  Man  is  come  from  above";  "  The  Son  was  with  God  and  came  from 
God."  "  The  declaration,  The  Word  became  flesh,  is  neither  the  explanation  of 
that  thought,  nor  does  he  repeat  the  ideas  involved  in  it  (he  uses  others  in  part), 
nor  does  he  follow  it  up  in  any  direction  ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  he  was  simply 
compelled  by  his  premisses  to  formulate  it  once.  From  the  premisses,  '  Jesus 
Christ  is  the  Logos,  and  Jesus  Christ  is  the  historical  manifestation  which  we  have 
seen,'  '  The  Word  became  flesh  '  followed  of  necessity,  especially  when  there  were 
already  those  who  divided  the  Eedeemer's  personality,  acknowledging  indeed  the 
Logos  in  it,  but  not  fully  identifying  this  Logos  with  the  historical  manifestation. 
Nowhere  does  the  fourth  Evangelist  exhibit  anything  of  the  amazed  impression  made 
on  a  later  age  by  the  saying,  '  The  Word  became  flesh ' ;  nowhere  does  he  present 
any  formula  deduced  from  it.  Irenseus's  dictum,  '  He  became  what  we  are  that  we 
may  become  what  He  is,'  does  not  lie  in  his  range  of  vision.  He  has  a  similar 
thought,  but  it  runs  very  differently:  'that  they  may  be  one  as  we  are,  that  the 
love  with  which  Thou  lovedst  me  may  be  in  them  and  I  in  them.' " 

"  The  Prologue  of  the  Gospel  is  not  the  key  to  understanding  the  Gospel,  but 
prepares  Hellenistic  readers  for  it.  It  joins  on  to  a  well-known  figure,  the  Logos, 
revises  and  re-models  it,  implicitly  contesting  mistaken  Christologies,  in  order  to 
substitute  for  it  Jesus  Christ,  God  only-begotten,  or  to  exhibit  it  as  this  Jesus  Christ. 
From  the  moment  when  this  is  done  the  Logos-idea  is  dropped.  The  author  now  only 
speaks  of  Jesus  in  order  to  establish  the  faith  that  He  is  the  Messiah,  the  Son  of  God. 
This  faith  has  for  its  chief  article  the  confession,  that  Jesus  springs  from  God  and  from 
heaven ;  but  the  author  is  far  from  any  attempt  to  bring  about  this  confession  on 
cosmological  and  philosophical  grounds.  On  the  ground  of  His  testimony  to  Himself, 
and  because  He  has  brought  complete  knowledge  of  God  and  life — purely  supernatural, 
Divine  blessings — Jesus,  according  to  the  Gospel,  proves  Himself  the  Messiah,  the 
Son  of  God." 

"  A  thought  once  uttered  does  not  always  operate  simply  in  the  direction  and 
extent  given  it  by  its  author,  but  by  a  logic  of  its  own  and  its  own  inherent  force. 
The  thought.  The  Word  became  flesh,  has  had  a  history  which  did  not  begin  in  the 
intention  of  the  fourth  Evangelist.  We  do  not,  indeed,  know  what  share  the  Prologue 
of  the  Gospel  had  in  spreading  and  shaping  the  Logos-doctrine  in  the  Church,  as  also 
we  do  not  know  who  first  identified  the  Messiah  Jesus  and  the  Logos  ;  but  even  in  the 
second  century  the  fourth  Gospel  was  not  without  influence  on  the  reception  and 
development  of  the  doctrine,  and  soon  the  Gospel  had  to  be  read  as  to-day  men  think 
it  must  be  read,  as  the  Logos-Gospel.  But  in  truth  the  Gospel  contains  no  Logos-  \ 
doctrine,  but  it  exhibits  the  Logos  as  Jesus  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God ;  it  describes 
Him  whom  heathen,  Jewish,  and  Christian  philosophers  thought  they  knew  as  the 
eternal  Son  of  God,  who  is  Jesus  Christ." 

It  ia  scarcely  probable  that  we  shall  ever  have  a  better  account  of  the  Christologyl 
of  the  Kitschl  school,  or  of  the  way  in  which  that  school  understands  the  fourth' 
Gospel,  than  Harnack  here  gives.  It  will  perhaps  be  agreed  that  it  is  easier  to  say 
what  is  not  than  what  is  the  view  of  that  school  on  these  subjects.     The  combination 
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in  the  foregoing  article  of  high  praise  of  the  Gospel  with  disintegrating  criticism  is 
remarkable. 

Was  There  a  Personal  Piety  in  Earlier  Israel  ?  By  Dr.  F.  Schnedermann, 
Leipzig  {Neue  KircJil.  Zeitschrift,  1893,  No.  2). — "  Psalm  xviii.  is  to  be  understood 
throughout  figuratively,  not  literally;  the  speaking  I  is  the  community,  which 
expects,  as  a  reward  of  its  innocence  and  piety,  the  establishing  of  the  Messianic 
kingdom  by  a  theophany  and  the  universal  rule  of  Israel  thus  assured.  These  words 
of  Cornill  (Einleitung  in  d.  A.  T.,  S.  119)  take  us  into  the  heart  of  what  is  at  present 
a  burning  question  of  Old  Testament  research.  A  thoroughly  'Bihlico-theological 
question  emerges  out  of  critical  labour,  and  we  may  rejoice  in  the  mere  fact.  The 
issue  is  nothing  less  than  this:  Can  there  have  been  in  the  time  of  the  Kings  a 
believing  relation  of  an  Israelite  as  an  individual  to  Jehovah  the  God  of  revelation  ? 
We  have  hitherto  assumed  this ;  we  have  regarded  it  as  no  unhistorical  proceeding  to 
ascribe  to  an  earlier  Israelite  an  attitude  of  soul  which  put  into  his  lips,  as  his 
personal  confession,  the  words  :  '  I  have  set  the  Lord  always  before  me  ;  because  He 
is  at  my  right  hand,  I  shall  not  be  moved'  (Ps.  xvi.  8).  This  is  expressly  denied  by 
the  moderns;  they  think  they  have  been  driven,  in  the  course  of  literary  and 
historical  study  of  the  Old  Testament,  to  the  opposite  view,  namely,  that  the  nation 
stands  in  covenant  relation  to  Jehovah,  and  the  individual  is  pious  only  in  so  far  as 
he  belongs  to  the  nation  and  participates  in  the  traditional  or  prescribed  acts  and 
duties  of  religion,  e.g.,  the  feasts  ;  subjectively  pious,  indeed,  but  not  when  he  tests, 
seeks  to  gain,  affirms  Jiis  own  salvation,  his  own  drawing  to  God  in  repentance  and 
faith  (there  was  no  such  thing  yet),  but  when  the  nation's  need  is  his,  the  nation's 
deliverance  his,  the  nation's  great  future  hope  his.  In  Smend  (Stade's  Zeitschr.  viii.) 
this  has  led  to  an  exposition  of  the  Psalms  standing  in  conscious  opposition  to  all 
earlier  exposition  ;  this  may  be  seen  at  once  in  the  first'  Psalm  :  The  man  of  whom 
it  is  said,  '  Blessed  is  he  who  walks  not,'  &c.,  is  the  community,  or  congregation ; 
therefore  this  Psalm  stands  at  the  head  of  the  collection  to  be  put  into  the  lips  of  the 
community  (of  course,  community  of  a  later  date) !  Cornill  speaks  indeed  of  '  circles 
which  cherished  a  piety  after  the  pattern  of  the  Psalms,'  but  who,  according  to  him, 
the  speaker  in  the  Psalms  is,  we  have  just  seen  by  the  example  of  Ps.  xviii.  In  the 
same  way,  in  the  case  of  the  Song  of  the  Bow  (2  Sam.  i.),  that  undoubtedly  '  genuine 
relic  of  David's  poetic  activity,'  he  emphasizes  the  '  entire  absence  of  the  religious 
element.'  " 

The  writer  proceeds  to  test  this  statement  about  2  Sam.  i.  "I  should  think  the 
religious  element  was  obvious  enough  in  ver.  20  :  '  Tell  it  not  in  Gath,'  &c.  Certainly, 
not  in  the  personal  sense,  but  in  the  general,  national  sense.  To  David  it  is  a  bitter 
thought  that  triumphal  songs  will  be  heard  among  the  heathen,  all  in  scorn  of  Israel 
and  of  God,  on  whose  revelation  this  nation  Hves.  But  the  question  is  only  whether 
such  a  piety,  restricted  as  yet  to  the  national  limits,  must  not,  when  the  experiences 
were  of  a  personal  kind,  have  borne  the  flower  and  fruit  of  a  personal  relation  to 
Jehovah,  in  the  first  case,  of  course,  in  those  who  were  naturally  disposed  to 
sympathize  with  others,  and  therefore  according  to  all  that  we  know  of  him  in 
David.  An  eminent  example  in  every  sense  is  2  Sam.  vii.  Inward  piety  must  be 
ascribed  to  him  if  only  on  account  of  his  words  in  ver.  2  :  '  Behold,  I  dwell  in  a  house 
of  cedar,  and  the  ark  of  God  dwells  under  curtains.'  The  opposite  of  everything 
artifical  lies  in  these  words  ;  they  do  not  sound  like  the  outcome  of  a  cool,  politic 
consideration.  The  national  element  is  not  concealed ;  on  the  contrary,  it  forms  the 
turning-point  of  the  matter.  How  can  it  be  fitting  that  the  king  should  have  a  well- 
built  palace  (chap.  v.  11),  and  on  the  other  hand  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  that  sign  of 
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Jehovah's  presence  among  His  people,  remain  in  a  tent  (vi.  17),  since  the  king's 
highest  distinction  is  to  be  permitted  to  dwell  at  the  Lord's  right  hand  (Ps.  ex.  1)  ? 
But  it  is  elevated  into  a  personal  attitude  of  soul  to  God ;  in  connection  with  the 
temporal  statement  of  ver.  1,  which  is  not  meant  to  be  a  mere  date  :  '  When  now  the 
king  sat  in  his  house,  and  the  Lord  had  given  him  rest  from  his  enemies  roundabout,' 
we  get  the  impression  of  overflowing  thankfulness  in  David  to  Him  who  had  brought 
him  to  such  a  position  ;  he  is  ashamed,  God's  goodness  humbles  him ;  by  building  a 
permanent  abode  he  will  satisfy  an  inner  craving,  and  remove  a  state  of  things  which 
he  feels  to  be  unworthy  I  On  this  it  is  to  be  further  observed  :  his  experience  is  not 
quite  that  of  a  simple  Israelite  who  feels  that  he  has  been  graciously  led  by  God ; 
what  God  has  done  to  him  He  has  done  to  him  as  the  head  of  His  people ;  here  also 
the  national  medium  is  seen.  But  through  this  veil  the  rudiment  of  a  truly  personal 
relation  appears. 

"  And  is  it  not  still  more  decisively  seen  in  the  conduct  of  David  on  the  bringing 
up  of  the  ark  in  chap.  vi.  ?  We  read  there  how  David  according  to  old  custom 
dances  before  the  Lord  ;  how  on  this  account  he  is  exposed  to  the  scorn  of  his  wife, 
Michal,  and  how  he  replies  by  a  joyous  assertion  of  his  inner  attitude  to  God  and  of 
pious  custom.  I  will  be  vile  in  my  eyes  ;  with  intention  and  delight  I  have  played 
before  Jehovah,  who  has  done  so  great  things  for  me — if  thy  moral  feeling  is  different, 
leave  me  mine !  We  see  also  that  historically  attested  indications  are  not  wanting 
that  a  different  attitude  might  be  taken.  In  Michal  proud  contempt  for  popular 
custom  is  stronger  than  gratitude  to  Jehovah ;  she  shows  want  of  piety.  David,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  glad  to  feel  and  show  himself  one  with  the  people  in  devotion  to 
Jehovah.  And  this  history  in  2  Sam.  vi.,  according  to  Cornill,  is  '  very  old,'  even,  in 
his  opinion,  a  well-transmitted  narrative  standing  near  the  events  I 

"  Let  us  go  still  farther  back.  1  Sam.  iv.,  belonging  to  the  second  oldest  source 
of  1  Sam.,  contains  the  glorious  history  of  Eli's  daughter-in-law,  the  wife  of  Phinehas. 
She  was  with  child ;  she  hears  the  news,  that  the  ark  of  God  has  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy  and  Phinehas  and  Hophni  are  slain ;  her  pangs  come  on  her, 
she  dies ;  but  in  her  last  conflict,  when  the  women  about  her  try  to  comfort  her  by 
saying,  '  Thou  hast  brought  a  son  into  the  world,'  she  puts  aU  her  remaining  strength 
into  a  mournful  song  on  her  child  ;  the  song  has  but  two  words ;  it  is  the  name  she 
gives  her  child,  and  runs — I-chabod,  the  glory  is  no  more  ;  for,  she  added,  the  glory 
is  gone  from  Israel,  for  the  ark  of  God  is  taken.  Unless  the  beginnings  of  personal 
piety  are  apparent  here  in  the  entire  devotion ,  of  a  soul  to  the  fate  of  the  people — 
and  this  in  a  woman — all  moral  and  religious  states  of  transition  must  be  denied. 

*'  To  a  woman,  Hannah,  the  song  1  Sam.  is  ascribed ;  a  woman,  mother  of  Moses, 
is  called  Jochebed,  Jehovah  is  glory ;  of  a  woman,  Eebekah,  in  Gen.  xxiv.  an  act  is 
told  which  can  only  be  explained  as  a  cheerful,  obedient  compliance  with  Jehovah's  | 
will;   it  is  not  rash  to  say  that  women  were   expected  to  exert  influence  in  the 
direction  of  a  right  attitude  to   Jehovah,  which  must  then,  through  the  natural! 
temperament  of  women,  have  taken  a  leaning  to  the  personal,  however  much  the] 
national  form  and  limit  remained.    And  by  what  means  under  Divine  leading  was  the  ] 
actual  deeping  into  the  personal  brought  about  ?     We  see  no  course  open  but  to  say : 
through  the  men,  who  heard  a  revelation  like,    'The  Lord  looks  at  the  heart,' the | 
prophets.      Samuel's  saying,  '  Obedience  is  better  than  sacrifice,'  Nathan's  still  more 
personal  saying,  'Thou  art  the  man,'  just  the  work  and  the  significance  of  these 
older  prophets  needed  a  new,  more  thorough  exposition.     We  have  only  sought  to 
raise  a  brief   protest  against  '  lowering  the  level  of  the  pre-Exilic  religion  of  the 
people  of  Israel.'" 
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Dr.  H.  Holtzmann  on  Harnack  (^e^J^sc/m/.  msseTisc/i.  T/^eo^o^^e,  1893,  No.  4). 
— In  Hilgenf eld's  periodical  Dr.  Holtzmann  reviews  the  article  of  Harnack 
summarized  above.  It  is  both  interesting  and  instructive  to  hear  one  leader  of 
advanced  criticism  on  another.  While  agreeing,  no  doubt,  in  the  final  interpretation 
to  be  put  on  John's  Gospel,  Holtzmann  traverses  each  one  of  the  new  positions  taken 
up  by  Prof.  Harnack. 

1.  Harnack  limits  the  force  of  the  designation  "  Son,"  "  Son  of  God,"  to  Christ's 
historical  manifestation.  Holtzmann,  on  the  other  hand,  agrees  with  those,  both  of 
the  orthodox  and  critical  side,  who  find  in  the  term  the  idea  of  identity  of  nature  or 
origin  within  the  Godhead.  The  use  of  "  Son  "  in  iii.  17,  and  of  "  only-begotten  Son  " 
in  vers.  16  and  18,  shows  that  the  two  terms  are  identical  in  meaning,  the  shorter 
form  being  Christ's,  the  longer  the  Evangelist's.  Of  course,  there  are  not  wanting 
orthodox  expositors  who  refer  the  term  Son  to  the  historical  Christ.  Thus,  Luthardt 
explains  it  of  the  fellowship  of  Jesus  with  the  Father  founded  on  His  origin  from  God. 
Holtzmann  quotes  Kostlin,  Hilgenfeld,  Scholten,  Pfleiderer,  Lipsius,  as  agreeing  with 
Olshausen,  Godet,  Meyer,  Keil  in  the  meaning  of  the  term,  although,  no  doubt,  the 
former  would  explain  it  of  ideal,  the  latter  of  real  existence. 

Holtzmann  observes  that,  with  John's  "being  in  God,"  derived  causally  from 
"  being  from  God  "  (1  John  v.  9),  and  this  again  from  "  begotten  of  God  "  (1  Johniv.  7), 
we  are  at  the  heart  of  the  Johannine  "mysticism,"  which  must  not  be  resolved  by 
the  aid  of  the  Pauline  legal  "  adoption  "  into  mere  figure.  Nor  must  the  "  seed  of 
God  "  (1  John  iii.  9)  be  explained  by  the  "  word  of  God  "  (1  Peter  i.  23).  Numerous 
passages  in  the  first  Epistle  (ii.  29,  iv.  7,  v.  1,  4,  18)  show  how  the  idea  is  to  be 
understood.  "  The  Johannine  '  birth  from  above '  is  indeed  in  substance  akin 
to  '  regeneration  '  (Titus  iii.  5),  and  '  begotten  again  '  (1  Peter  i.  3,  23),  perhaps  based 
on  the  latter.  It  is  distinguished,  however,  from  the  ideas  mentioned  in  this,  that 
these  look  back  to  a  past  state  that  is  to  be  transformed,, and  hence  lay  the  stress 
on  the  renewing  in  the  birth ;  whereas  John,  so  far  as  dpcodev  means  '  from  above,' 
takes  into  view  the  origin  of  those  who  are  e/c  tQv  &vu}  (viii.  23),  the  mode  of  their 
generation,  but  when  it  means  '  again '  merely  refers  to  the  beginning  of  life  already 
found  in  the  first  birth."  "John  is  the  pioneer  for  those  theological  lines  of 
thought  which  recognize  a  fertilizing  of  the  human  by  the  Divine  Spirit,  in  virtue  of 
which  more  is  made  of  man,  far  greater  things  take  place  in  man,  than  the  idea  of  a 
natural  being,  however  high  his  standing,  would  ever  admit."  We  need  not  pursue 
further  Holtzmann's  own  exposition. 

2.  Holtzmann  also  questions  the  position  that  no  emphasis  is  to  be  placed  on  the 
second  part  of  "  only-begotten "  (/j-ovoyevris).  Harnack  translates  by  "  only-born." 
It  is  shown  that  the  word  has  both  shades  of  meaning,  "  only-begotten  "  and  "  only- 
born  "  (John  i.  13).  The  use  of  iJiovoyevq^  instead  of  Paul's  irpwrbTOKO's  (Rom.  viii.  29  ; 
Col.  i.  15)  confirms  this.  Both  indeed  express  the  thought  of  some  relation,  but 
the  relation  to  the  creature  is  less  conspicuous  in  John's  than  in  Paul's  phrase. 
"  The  fourth  Evangelist  uses  the  term  in  the  sense  of  a  Son  beside  whom  the 
Father  has  no  other,  or  none  else  like  the  Father.  Although  the  phrase  serves 
to  raise  the  '  only-begotten  one  '  absolutely  above  the  level  of  the  '  children  of  God ' 
(only  this  phrase,  but  not  the  equivalent  '  sons  of  God,'  which  on  the  contrary  is 
used  only  in  the  singular  and  reserved  for  Christ  alone,  is  therefore  taken  from 
Paulinism),  on  the  other  hand  it  does  not  withdraw  Him  from  all  comparison  with 
them.  Rather  a  connection  of  the  two  ideas  is  discernible  even  in  John,  corre- 
sponding to  the  Synoptist  connection  between  '  sons  of  God '  and  the  Son  pre- 
eminently  The    process   of   generation,  which   produces   children  of  God  in 
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abundance,  will  be  carried  out  once  in  perfectly  normal  order  and  with  perfectly 
normal  result.  This  perfection  of  begetting,  the  uniqueness  of  the  relationship 
existing  between  God  and  this  absolutely  normal  result  of  the  process,  is  exhibited 
in  the  name  '  only-begotten.'  The  possibility  of  such  a  master- work,  the  crown 
of  God's  creative  activity,  is  only  understood'  in  the  context  of  the  Prologue,  that 
the  Logos,  who  everywhere  appears  as  mediator  (i.  3),  has  effected  something  in 
this  case  unique  of  its  kind — He  Himself  '  became  flesh  '  (i.  14).  If  elsewhere  He 
only  works  on  creation.  He  this  time  places  Himself  in  the  created  world ;  He  is, 
so  to  speak.  His  own  product,  and  as  such  is  called  '  the  only -begotten.'  If  on  such 
a  background  of  thought  the  origin  and  use  of  our  phrase  appears  intelligible,  it  is 
also  evident  that  the  idea  of  '  Son '  is  by  no  means  synonymous  with  that  of  Logos, 
but  only  denotes  that  final  stage  of  the  movement  at  which  the  Logos  above  history 
becomes  a  historical  being.  He  now  lives  in  the  form  of  a  human  consciousness 
knowing  itself  one  with  God.  The  begetting  of  a  self-consciousness,  such  as  is  pre- 
sented in  the  Johannine  discourses  of  Christ,  is  the  last  act  of  the  work  of  the  Logos 
in  the  world."  We  do  not  wonder  that  Holtzmann  goes  on  to  argue  at  length  in 
favour  of  Harnack's  exclusion  from  the  term  "  only-begotten  "  of  all  reference  to  any 
miraculous  birth  of  Christ,  or  to  the  pre-temporal  generation  of  the  eternal  Son. 

3.  Holtzmann  differs  further  from  Harnack  in  his  suggestion  that  the  idea  of 
pre-existence  is  connected  with  the  Messiahship  of  Jesus.  If  so,  he  says,  it  is 
strange  that  the  idea  does  not  appear  in  the  Synoptists  in  the  same  connection.  The 
pre-existence  is,  in  fact,  already  implied  in  all  that  is  said  of  the  Logos  (i.  1).  It  is 
thence  transferred  to  the  historical  Messiah.  Holtzmann  thinks  that  a  comparison 
of  passages  like  i.  18,  iii.  13,  vi.  33,  38, 46,  precludes  the  assertion  that  the  Evangelist 
has  not  connected  a  real  pre-existence  with  God  with  the  name  of  Son.  "  On  the  con- 
trary, to  him  Jesus,  as  a  historical  manifestation,  is  the  Son  absolutely,  because  the 
eternal  relation  of  Logos  stands  behind  the  historical  manifestation.  To  him  the  phrase, 
which  links  itself  historically  with  the  Messiah-idea,  is  explained  and  glorified  in  the  light 

of  the  latter The    name  '  Son  of  God '  is  not  to  be  understood  merely  as  a 

Messianic  title  of  honour,  but  can  only  be  understood,  without  infringement  of  Christ's 
testimony  in  the  entire  Gospel,  of  the  Divine  Being,  whose  relation  to  God  and  the 
world  has  been  already  stated  in  the  Prologue."  For  the  rest,  to  Holtzmann,  as  to 
Harnack,  Son  of  God  and  Messiah  are  equivalent. 

4.  Holtzmann  also  questions  the  statement  that  the  fourth  Gospel  is  not  to  be 
regarded  as  a  "  Logos-Gospel."  The  fact  that  Logos  is  used  in  the  course  of  the 
Gospel  in  its  ordinary  sense  or  senses,  of  which  so  much  is  made,  really  makes  no 
difference.  "  On  the  map  of  a  spiritual  territory  it  may  happen  that  two  places  bear 
the  same  name ;  but  they  lie  in  different  districts,  and  we  do  not  lose  the  remem- 
brance of  the  one  when  we  come  to  describe  the  second,  A  poem,  which  in  the 
preface  speaks  of  the  '  spirit '  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  professes  to  be  written  in  this 
'spirit,'  is  not  untrue  to  itself,  if  here  and  there  in  the  narrative  a  'spirit'  and 
♦  spirits '  play  a  part." 
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The  Inspiration  of  the  Bible.  By  A.  Bouvier  {Bevue  Chretienne).  —  Few 
subjects  force  themselves  on  our  attention  in  the  present  day  with  more  pertinacity 
than  that  of  the  inspiration  of  the  Bible — that  is  to  say,  of  the  presence  and  action 
of  the  Spirit  of  God  in  the  Bible. 

The  word  inspiration  comes  from  spirit  (spiritus,  TrveOfxa),  which  properly 
signifies  breath.  So  close  is  the  connection  between  the  two,  that  the  Spirit  of 
God  is  compared,  in  the  conversation  between  Jesus  and  Nicodemus,  to  the  wind, 
of  which  we  do  not  know  whence  it  comes  or  whither  it  goes.  It  is  therefore 
a  figurative  expression,  and,  like  all  such  when  applied  to  things  of  the  spiritual 
order,  it  only  imperfectly  sets  forth  the  underlying  idea.  The  action  of  a  breath 
is  external — it  passes  over  the  skin,  it  travels  through  an  organ -pipe;  and  so,  too 
often  inspiration  has  been  regarded  as  something  that  is  external  and  superhuman 
in  its  operations.  The  Bible,  it  is  true,  has  supplied  a  corrective  to  this  mis- 
conception in  the  very  multiplicity  of  the  figures  it  uses  for  describing  the  work 
of  the  Spirit  of  God.  In  the  history  of  creation  the  Spirit  is  compared  to  a 
brooding  dove,  by  its  kindly  warmth  kindling  the  germs  of  life  ;  and  the  figure 
is  recalled  in  the  narrative  of  the  baptism  of  Jesus,  as  if  to  intimate  that  the 
Spirit  of  God  is  about  to  bring  forth  a  new  moral  world.  Again,  it  is  compared 
to  a  spring  of  living  water,  to  the  sap  which  flows  from  the  vine -stock  to  the 
branches,  and  to  a  fire  which  both  illuminates  and  cleanses  ;  while  the  tongues 
of  fire  alighting  on  the  heads  of  the  Apostles  are  a  vivid  symbol  of  that  fervid 
eloquence  which  was  about  to  convert  the  world.  So  varied  are  the  manifestations 
of  the  power  of  that  Spirit  which  operates  within  the  soul,  and  makes  itself  felt 
in  and  through  the  Sacred  Scriptures.  It  is  of  its  presence  in  the  Scriptures 
that  we  have  now  to  speak.  The  reality  of  the  fact,  and  the  nature  of  it,  will 
engage  our  attention. 

A  fact  is  not  proved  by  reasoning,  but  shows  itself ;  it  is  attested  by  trustworthy 
evidence.  In  the  case  of  inspiration,  the  fact  is  proved  by  a  twofold  testimony — 
that  of  the  sacred  writers  themselves,  and  that  of  the  Christian  consciousness  in 
its  estimate  of  their  writings  and  the  impressions  it  has  received  from  them.  The 
prophetic  writers  of  the  Old  Testament  have  full  consciousness  of  their  mission 
and  calling.  They  feel  and  account  themselves  the  interpreters  of  God — arrested, 
possessed,  and  impelled  by  a  religious  conviction  which  they  wish  to  spread  abroad. 
They  present  themselves  as  the  messengers  of  God,  and  speak  in  His  name.  They 
tell  us  of  special  crises  in  their  lives,  and  of  prophetic  dreams  or  visions ;  but  they 
do  not  lay  much  stress  upon  these,  they  rather  treat  them  as  of  secondary  import- 
ance. The  canonical  prophets  are  quite  aware  that  the  false  prophets  have  similar 
experiences.  And  in  New  Testament  times  the  Apostles  do  not  overvalue  the 
merely  external  manifestations  of  inspiration.  In  1  Cor.  xiv.  we  see  how  St.  Paul 
estimates  the  extraordinary  gifts  so  highly  valued  in  Corinth,  and  how  he  prefers 
to  the  ecstatic  speaking  with  tongues  the  simple  and  persuasive  word.  A  very 
significant  circumstance  in  the  experience  of  the  prophets  is  their  internal  struggles. 
There  is  conflict  between  the  Divine  will  and  the  human;  the  man  is  afraid,  or 
timid,  or  divided  between  the  Spirit  which  urges  him  on  and  the  flesh  which  holds 
ihim  back.  The  most  striking  example  of  this  is  that  of  Jeremiah,  who  cries,  "  His 
word  was  in  mine  heart,  as  a  burning  fire  shut  up  in  my  bones,  and  I  was  weary 
I  with  forbearing,  and  I  could  not  contain."     St.  Paul  in  his  turn  says,  "  Necessity 
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is  laid  upon  me :  yea,  woe  is  unto  me  if  I  preach  not  the  Gospel."  The  prophets, 
it  is  to  be  remarked,  always  feel  themselves  able  for  their  task ;  they  are  strengthened 
and  endowed  with  energies  of  conscience,  will,  and  love  needed  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  it.  Who  can  have  animated  such  lives,  dictated  such  words,  but  the  Spirit 
of  God  ? 

The  second  testimony  is  that  of  the  religious  consciousness  —  the  testimony 
rendered  by  the  Spirit  of  God  who  is  in  the  believer  to  the  Spirit  of  God  who  is 
in  the  Bible.  The  representation  given  by  prophets  and  Apostles  of  the  government 
of  the  world  by  God — of  His  supreme,  unchanging  rule,  tempered  by  His  righteous- 
ness and  His  mercy — and  the  passionate  feelings  of  adoration,  penitence,  and  love 
they  express  are  full  of  a  Divine  life.  And  this  life  the  Bible  imparts — that  is  to 
say,  it  communicates  to  those  who  read  it  the  holy  passions  by  which  it  is  animated. 

From  the  testimony  of  the  sacred  writers  and  of  the  religious  consciousness  to 
the  fact  of  inspiration  we  pass  to  the  nature  of  that  inspiration.  It  is  not  the  mere 
transmission  of  a  message — the  carrying  of  a  sealed  letter  by  a  man  who  may  be  deaf 
and  blind,  and  yet  none  the  less  efficient  as  a  messenger.  No  ;  the  prophet  is  imbued 
with  the  Divine  thought,  he  apprehends  it,  and  makes  it  his  own,  substance  of  his 
substance,  and  soul  of  his  soul ;  and  then  with  all  the  energy  of  his  being  he  com- 
municates it,  either  as  a  spoken  or  as  a  written  word.  Inspiration  is  not  only  the  act 
of  God  in  him,  but  also  a  spontaneous  and  voluntary  motion  of  his  whole  personality — 
religious,  moral,  intellectual,  and  physical — at  least  so  far  as  visions  and  ecstasies  are 
concerned.  No  infringement  on  human  nature  takes  place  ;  but  a  fuller,  holier,  and 
more  perfect  humanity  is  evoked — the  life  of  the  spirit  is  awakened  or  strengthened 
by  communion  with  God.  The  inspiration  which  results  from  this  is  not  something 
magical  and  superhuman,  neither  is  it  always  of  the  same  quality  or  intensity.  It  is 
subject  to  two  conditions — to  that  of  the  epoch  at  which  it  occurs,  and  to  that  of  the 
individuality  of  the  man  on  whom  it  comes.  Revelation — Divine  truth — is  progressive, 
and  hence  it  follows  that  at  such  and  such  an  epoch  a  certain  truth  is  dimly  percep- 
tible to  a  few  enlightened  minds,  which  at  a  later  time  is  common  property,  and  is  clear 
and  intelligible  to  all.  The  great  ones  of  the  earlier  era  are  thus  surpassed  by  com- 
paratively inferior  personages  in  the  era  that  follows.  The  lowliest  in  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  knows  more,  and  is  therefore  greater  than  John  the  Baptist.  The  second 
condition  is  that  of  the  individuality  of  the  prophet  or  apostle.  There  is  diversity, 
and  even  inequality,  in  the  gifts  of  inspiration.  The  thoughts  of  some  who  are 
inspired  are  greater  than  those  of  others ;  the  knowledge  of  the  Divine  plan  which 
some  possess  is  deeper  than  that  given  to  others.  Surely  the  deutero-Isaiah  surpasses 
in  this  respect  Obadiah  and  Haggai ;  St.  Paul  surpasses  St.  James.  The  mission  of 
some  is  local,  temporary,  and  Jewish ;  others,  like  Ezekiel,  Daniel,  and  the  author  of 
the  Apocalypse,  have  knowledge  of  the  general  destiny  of  nations  and  of  mankind  at 
large.  Some  are  poetical  and  others  are  prosaic  in  their  diction ;  some  are  distinctly 
original,  others  are  imitators  ;  the  modes  of  thought  of  the  priest  or  of  the  layman 
influence  the  form  in  which  this  prophet  or  that  states  his  message.  Individuality  is 
not  suppressed  by  inspiration  ;  it  receives  an  elevation  of  tone,  but  is  not  abolished. 

The  question  naturally  arises.  Is  inspiration  confined  to  Israel  and  to  the  Bible  ? 
My  firm  opinion,  which  is  based  on  the  teaching  of  the  Bible  itself,  is  that  it  is  not. 
The  activity  of  the  same  Spirit  which  inspired  the  Bible  has  ever  been  manifest  in  the 
Church  and  in  humanity.  The  prophet  Joel  anticipated  the  coming  of  a  time  when 
the  gifts  of  the  Spirit,  which  were  then  the  possession  of  a  limited  class,  would  be 
I)oured  out  upon  all — upon  young  and  old,  bond  and  free.  And  on  the  day  of 
Pentecost  St.  Peter  announced  that  the  prophecy  had  then  begun  to  receive  its 
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fulfilment.  In  the  fourth  Gospel,  in  like  manner,  Jesus  promises  the  Spirit  to  guide, 
and  comfort,  and  teach  all  who  believe  in  Him.  And  the  Apostles  declare  that  the 
Churches  they  have  founded  have  received  the  Spirit,  that  all  faith  and  life  and  energy 
and  knowledge  are  His  gifts.  It  would  be  arbitrary  in  the  highest  degree  to  assert 
that  inspiration  was  the  exclusive  privilege  of  one  nation  of  antiquity — of  the  nation 
which  crucified  Jesus,  and  drove  the  Apostles  out  of  its  community.  The  Book  of 
Genesis  represents  the  Spirit  of  God  as  the  active  power  in  the  creation  of  the  world, 
and  Ps.  civ.  speaks  of  that  Spirit  as  the  principle  of  animal  life.  It  can  scarcely  be 
erroneous,  therefore,  to  think  of  the  Spirit  as  the  author  of  all  that  is  true  and  noble 
in  the  religions  and  civilizations  of  the  world.  The  Book  of  Exodus  ascribes  to  Him 
the  genius  and  skill  of  the  workmen  who  constructed  the  Tabernacle ;  the  Book  of 
Judges  represents  the  physical  strength  of  Samson  and  the  military  prowess  of  Othniel 
and  Jephthah  as  proceeding  from  Him.  And  should  we  be  afraid  to  ascribe  to  the 
same  source  the  profoundly  religious  genius  of  a  Michael-Angelo,  a  Guido,  a 
Bach,  a  Handel,  a  Lesueur,  a  Thorwaldsen,  or  a  Scheffer,  or  the  martial  courage 
which  St.  Louis,  Coligny,  Gustavus  Adolphus,  and  Washington  consecrated  to  holy 
causes  ?  All  that  is  true  and  holy  and  inspiring  must  come  from  the  one  Divine 
source  ;  and  to  desire  to  limit  the  inspiration  of  God  to  one  age  or  people  or  book,  is 
a  kind  of  unbelief  in  God — it  is  to  set  bounds  to  His  power  and  love,  and  to  impoverish 
the  world,  which  is  already  too  sorely  enfeebled  by  the  inroads  of  sin. 
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Anthropology,  and  its  Place  in  Dogmatics.  By  Dr.  F.  E,  Daubanton 
{Theologische  Studien,  11*^®  jaarg.,  afl.  1,  1893). — If  the  weight  and  importance  of  a 
science  depends  upon  its  object,  then  the  first  place  is  assured  to  anthropology  among 
the  sciences  of  created  things.  The  cosmos  constitutes  a  hierarchically  ordered 
system.  On  all  hands  each  lower  form  of  existence  in  the  economy  of  the  world 
finds  its  destination  and  goal  in  a  higher  form.  At  the  head  of  the  whole  organiza- 
tion, and  uniting  it  to  a  higher  world,  stands  man.  Man,  in  fact,  exercises  upon 
earth  a  lordship  that  no  other  creature  does.  He  reflects  upon  the  facts  that  slumber 
or  are  active  in  nature.  He  wakens  them  out  of  their  slumber.  He  discovers  the 
laws  to  which  they  are  obedient.  He  takes  advantage  of  both  for  the  attainment  of 
his  ends,  whether  they  be  near  at  hand  or  remote.  The  creature  named  man  is 
unique.  He  is  different  from,  and  more  excellent  than,  all  the  others.  It  may  be 
asserted  that  man  in  the  condition  in  which  we  now  find  him,  and  as  represented  in 
ourselves,  is  a  fallen  monarch.  But  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  fallen  one  is  still  a 
monarch.  There  are  atrocities  and  misdeeds  associated  with  humanity  to  which  the 
lower  animals  can  never  fall ;  but  the  tragical  working  and  development  of  sin 
confirms  the  proverb  :  Curruptio  optimi  ^esssima. 

From  whatever  point  of  view  the  scientific  inquirer  studies  man  he  invariably 
I  finds  in  him  the  noblest  object  that  creation  reveals.  The  advocate  of  the  theory  of 
j  evolution  will  place  the  best  developed  anthropoid  below  the  homo  sajpiens,  although 
he  may  think  that  the  difference  between  the  two  is  merely  one  of  degree.  What- 
ever functions  the  lower  animals  may,  to  a  certain  extent,  have  in  common  with 
man,  the  philosophy  of  religion  finds  nothing  to  its  taste  in  the  animal  world.  There 
lis  no  such  thing  as  a  religious  beast.     The  religious  moral  life  is  the  distinguishing 
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characteristic  of  man.  It  defines  the  boundary  Hne  that  is  drawn  between  the 
animal  kingdom  and  hmnanity.  "  The  world  is  a  temple  of  God,"  says  Hase,  *'  but 
the  first  to  recognize  and  consecrate  it  as  such  is  its  priest — he  who  worships  in  the 
temple — namely,  Man." 

No  wonder,  then,  that  the  noblest  and  deepest  of  thinkers,  struck  with  the  unique 
place  of  man  in  creation,  have  also  recognized  the  unique  importance  of  anthropology 
in  the  domain  of  science.  Upon  the  VvwBl  aeavrov  inscribed  above  the  entrance  of  the 
temple  of  Helios  the  history  of  human  thought  has  impressed  its  seal.  VvtjiQi  aeavrov 
was  the  motto  of  Socrates ;  and  the  sway  of  the  nature -philosophy  of  his  time  saw 
its  days  nimibered.  At  the  bottom,  the  doute  methodique  of  Cartesius  is  nothing 
else  than  a  modified  form  of  Tvudi  ceavrov  ;  and  Cogito  ergo  sum  inaugurated  a  new 
period  in  the  history  of  philosophy.  If  the  name  of  Kant  indicates  a  turning-point 
in  the  further  development  of  philosophy,  subjective  idealism,  showing  the  import- 
ance of  the  thought  categories,  returns  in  the  end  again  to  that  old,  that  ever  new, 
Vviadi  ceavTOv. 

It  is  not,  however,  the  heroes  of  philosophy  only  who  have  laid  emphasis  on  the 
importance  of  anthropology.  In  the  beginning  of  Book  II.  of  his  Institutes,  Calvin 
says,  "  It  was  not  without  reason  that  the  ancient  proverb  so  strongly  recommended 
to  man  the  knowledge  of  himself.  For  if  it  is  deemed  disgraceful  to  be  ignorant  of 
things  pertaining  to  the  business  of  life,  much  more  disgraceful  is  self -ignorance,  in 
consequence  of  which  we  miserably  deceive  ourselves  in  matters  of  the  highest 
movement,  and  so  walk  blindfold." 

Now,  anthropology,  as  a  chapter  of  dogmatics,  views  man  as  a  religious  moral 
being  in  his  relation  to  God.  The  calling  of  the  medical  physiologist  is  one,  that  of 
the  philosophical  psychologist  is  another  ;  and  yet  another  is  that  of  the  dogmatist. 
We  have  to  attend  to  the  highest,  the  noblest  life-functions  and  relations  of  man ;  to 
those,  in  fact,  that  make  him  man.  AVe  have  to  describe  the  present  condition  of 
man  as  a  religious  moral  being,  and  in  order  to  do  this  thoroughly  we  have  first  of  all 
to  find  out  how  this  condition  became  what  it  now  is.  Thus,  all  that  is  adduced  to 
demonstrate  the  importance  of  anthropology  in  general  applies  a  fortiori  to  the 
science  of  man  as  a  religious  moral  being  in  particular. 

We  must,  however,  indicate  more  precisely  the  task  of  the  dogmatist  when 
deahng  with  anthropology.  The  distinction  between  his  work  and  that  of  the 
philosopher  of  religion  must  not  be  lost  sight  of.  This  last  goes  at  once  to  the  object 
of  his  study.  He  has  to  study  the  religious  moral  man  directly,  just  as  he  now 
presents  himself ;  and,  according  to  the  requirements  of  the  historical  method,  he  has 
to  seek  indirectly  for  an  answer  to  the  question :  What  was  man  formerly,  and  how 
came  he  to  be  what  he  now  is  ?  The  philosopher  of  religion  gives  us  his  opinion,  the 
result  of  his  observation,  of  his  research,  and,  more  intimately,  of  his  experience. 
The  dogmatist,  on  the  other  hand,  finds  his  material  historically  supplied  in  the 
teaching  of  his  Church.  It  is  this  that  he  has  to  bring  out,  to  estimate  critically,  to 
develop,  and  to  work  into  a  system.  This  distinction  between  the  work  of  the  two 
must  be  carefully  kept  in  mind,  in  order  that  no  confusion  may  arise.  It  is  not  what 
A  or  B  thinks  about  man,  but  what  his  Church,  by  the  mouth  of  its  official 
interpreters,  confesses,  that  is  the  basis  of  the  dogmatist's  operations.  That  is  what 
he  has  to  deal  with,  in  accordance  with  the  demands  of  science,  and  in  harmony  with 
the  intellectual  development  of  his  Church  during  the  period  now  current. 

If  anthropology,  regarded  by  itself,  is,  on  account  of  its  object,  of  the  highesu 
importance,  it  is  of  preponderating  importance  in  dogmatics.  Whoever  has 
thoroughly   studied  and  mastered  the   anthropology  of  any  particular   system  of 
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dogmatics  is  already  in  possession  of  the  main  data  upon  which  to  pass 
judgment  on  its  theology,  in  its  narrower  sense,  and  on  its  soteriology.  An 
Augustinian  soteriology  cannot  accompany  a  Pelagian  anthropology.  A  hamar- 
tiology,  constructed  in  the  spirit  of  the  rationalistic  "  Aufklarung,"  can  never 
be  brought  into  harmony  with  the  soteriology,  say,  of  Calvin.  Whoever  carefully 
examines  the  various  methods  employed  in  the  history  of  doctrine  and  of  dogmatics 
will  readily  recognize  the  influence  of  anthropology  on  all  the  other  branches  of  the 
doctrinal  system. 

As  to  the  place  of  anthropology  in  the  dogmatic  system,  the  history  of  dogmatics 
teaches  that  writers  on  the  subject  have  not  been  unanimous;  but  the  great 
majority  of  reformed  dogmatists  have  begun  their  exposition  of  doctrine  with 
theology  in  its  narrower  sense.  Thus,  most  of  the  symbolical  writings  of  the 
Protestant  Churches  begin  with  the  confession  of  faith  concerning  the  Divine  Being. 
To  this  the  Heidelberg  Catechism  is  a  noteworthy  exception,  inasmuch  as  it  places 
anthropology  first,  although  with  special  reference  to  hamartiology.  From  this  it 
appears  clear  that  the  whole  design  of  the  Catechism  has  been  projected  on 
an  anthropological  plan.  The  beginning  of  Calvin's  Catechism  is  also  anthropological. 
In  the  first  edition  of  his  J/oc^  Melancthon  started  with  man,  his  free  will  and 
his  need  of  redemption.  The  later  editions  begin  with  the  chapter  Be  Deo.  The 
first  book  of  the  Institutes  of  the  Genevan  reformer  treats  "  Of  the  knowledge  of  God 
the  Creator."  It  is,  however,  necessary  to  remark,  in  order  to  a  right  understanding 
of  this  fact,  that  the  first  chapter  of  the  first  book  is  entitled  "  The  knowledge  of  God 
and  of  ourselves  mutually  connected. — Nature  of  the  connection."  Calvin  recognizes 
that  "it  is  not  easy  to  determine  which  of  the  two  precedes  and  gives  birth  to  the 
other,"  and  he  concludes  that  "  every  person,  on  coming  to  the  knowledge  of  himself, 
is  not  only  urged  to  seek  God,  but  is  also  led  as  by  the  hand  to  find  Him." 

On  the  ground  of  these  and  suchlike  explanations  one  might  too  readily  expect 
that  the  thoughtful  Eeformer  had  begun  with  the  exposition  of  anthropology.  This, 
however,  is  not  so.  With  an  "  on  the  other  hand,"  he  introduces  considerations  that 
must  necessitate  the  previous  treatment  of  the  knowledge  of  God.  "  It  is  evident," 
he  says,  "  that  man  never  attains  to  a  true  self-knowledge  until  he  has  previously 
contemplated  the  face  of  God,  and  come  down  after  such  contemplation  to  look  into 
himself.  For  (such  is  our  innate  pride)  we  always  seem  to  ourselves  just,  and 
upright,  and  wise,  and  holy,  until  we  are  convinced,  by  clear  evidence,  of  our  injustice, 
vileness,  folly,  and  impurity."  And  so  Calvin  concludes  that  though  the  knowledge 
of  God  and  the  knowledge  of  ourselves  are  bound  together  by  a  mutual  tie,  due 
arrangement  requires  that  we  treat  of  the  former  in  the  first  place,  and  then  descend 
to  the  latter. 

In  order  to  judge  of  the  lawfulness  of  Calvin's  conclusion,  we  must  first  read 
chapter  xv.  of  the  first  book  of  the  Institutes.  This  chapter  treats  of  the  '*  State  in 
which  man  was  created.  The  faculties  of  the  soul,  the  image  of  God,  free  will, 
original  righteousness."  The  fact  that  this  chapter  forms  part  of  the  book  devoted  to 
the  knowledge  of  God  the  Creator  is  noteworthy.  Calvin  at  once  explains  that,  "  We 
cannot  clearly  and  properly  know  God  unless  the  knowledge  of  ourselves  be  added." 
Whoever  examines  the  matter  carefully  will  admit  that  Calvin's  conclusion — first 
theology,  then  anthropology — requires  to  be  supported  by  weightier  arguments. 

The  Pteformed  dogmatists,  after  Calvin,  give  theology  the  first  place.  The 
majority  of  the  Lutherans  do  the  same.  The  history  of  dogmatics  show  this,  and 
against  this  testimony  there  is  nothing  tp  be  adduced.  Dr.  Van  Oosterzee,  the 
latest  of  the  Keformed  divines  in  Holland  who  gave  to  the  world  a  complete  system 
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of  dogmatics,  adhered  to  the  traditional  arrangement.  But  the  reasons  given  by  Van 
Oosterzee  for  placing  theologj^  before  anthropology  are  just  as  little  convincing  as  are 
those  of  Calvin. 

We  are  of  opinion  that  in  the  dogmatic  system  anthropology  must  be  treated 
first,  before  theology,  for  various  reasons.  This  arrangement  is  the  only  one  that 
corresponds  to  the  method  of  science  and  to  our  advancement  in  conscious  life.  It  is 
clear  that,  in  the  first  place,  we  have  no  conception  of  what  is  outside  us,  but  only  of 
our  self.  And  science  does  not  first  know  causes  ;  but  rather  the  consequences  first, 
and  the  causes  afterwards.  From  the  known  effects  it  ascends  to  the  causes — from 
the  creature  to  the  creator.  The  objection  that  by  this  arrangement  God  is  not 
honoured  as  the  Alpha  and  the  Omega  possesses  more  of  the  rhetorical  power  of 
carrying  away  than  the  scientific  weight  of  conviction.  To  reach  the  first  principle  of 
all  that  exists  is  the  end  of  science,  not  its  first  beginning.  Another  objection  to  this 
arrangement  is  that  it  is  a  departure  from  Eeformed  theological  tradition,  and  that  the 
Reformed  type  of  doctrine  is  thereby  subverted.  To  this  twofold  objection  there  is 
the  twofold  answer — yes  and  no.  It  is  true  that  it  is  a  departure  from  the  order 
cherished  by  the  Reformed  dogmatists,  as  may  be  seen  by  a  glance  at  the  works  of 
Voetius,  Marck,  and  Brakel.  But  we  deny  that  it  is  a  subversion  of  the  Reformed 
type  of  doctrine,  or  that  it  nms  counter  to  its  principle  and  tendency. 

To  return  to  Calvin,  his  masterly  work,  the  Institutes,  is  not  arranged  according 
to  the  later  scheme — theology,  anthropology,  soteriology,  &c. — but  according  to  the 
fourfold  division,  "Of  the  knowledge  of  God  the  Creator;  of  God  the  Redeemer;  of 
the  mode  of  obtaining  the  grace  of  Christ ;  of  the  external  means  or  helps  by  which 
God  allures  us  into  fellowship  with  Christ  and  keeps  us  in  it."  This  is  practically  the 
incorporation  of  the  Trinitarian  division  with  a  broadly- developed  ecclesiology.  Where 
is  anthropology  to  be  found  here  ?  Why  does  it  not  obtain  an  independent  place  in 
the  scheme  ?  He  who  studies  the  Institutes  thoughtfully  will  see  that  the  whole 
work  is  in  reaUty  a  great  anthropology.  Calvin  reasons  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
Christian  personality.  His  anthropology  was  already  cut  and  dry  before  he  committed 
a  line  of  his  theology  to  paper.  It  is  the  basement  that  carries  the  whole  structure. 
That  the  anthropological  principle  did  not  receive  its  due  place  in  the  external 
arrangement  of  the  Institutes  shows  that  Calvin,  a  child  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived, 
very  surely  succumbed  to  the  influence  of  tradition  in  formal  matters. 

What  the  Reformed  type  of  doctrine  asks  to  be  recognized  is  that  in  divinity  man 
is  ^he  minor  subject.  It  is  a  question  of  quality,  and  not  one  of  order.  Even 
Romish,  Lutheran,  Remonstrant,  and  Socinian  systems  began  with  theology  in  the 
limited  sense.  The  whole  question  here  discussed  narrows  itself  down  in  the  end  to 
this :  Will  you  present  your  doctrmal  system  in  an  inductive -genetic  form,  or  in  a 
deductive  form  ? 

Dancing.  By  Rev.  N.  A.  de  Gaay  Fortman  {Tijdschrift  voor  de  Gereformeerde 
Theologie,  Jan.,  1893).— Taken  in  its  shnplest  and  most  natural  significance,  dancing 
is  nothing  more  than  the  expression  of  joyful  or  sorrowful  emotions  by  means  of 
gestures  and  rhythmical  movements  regulated  by  the  laws  of  £esthetic  feeling.  As 
regards  its  origin,  Suicerus  explams  it  very  sunply  when  he  says  that  "  when  men 
are  deeply  moved,  both  in  mind  and  body,  whether  by  things  sorrowful  or  joyful, 
they  execute  diflferent  movements  and  gestures  by  the  impulse  of  nature  alone.  Then 
art  comes  in,  and  by  it  the  movements  and  gestures  of  the  body  are  made  regular  and 
harmonious."  This  explanation,  which  is  not  improbable,  also  accounts  for  the  fact 
that  dancmg  from  of  old  has  been  practised  by  the  people  of  God  as  well  as  by  those 
of  the  world.     The   heathen  danced  to  the  honour  of  then:  deities;   they  had  no 
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religious  solemnities  or  feasts  without  dancing.  And  the  Israelites  likewise  expressed . 
their  joy  for  the  great  favours  of  God  by  dancing.  So  we  read  in  God's  Word  of 
David  that  he  leaped  and  danced  before  the  ark  of  the  Lord.  The  daughters  of 
Shiloh  also  came  out  to  dance  at  a  feast  of  the  Lord,  when  the  Benjamites  fell  upon 
them  and  took  them  away  as  wives.  Likewise,  Miriam  the  prophetess  and  all  the 
women  went  out  with  timbrels  and  with  dances  while  they  sang  a  song  of  triumph 
to  the  Lord.  Of  Jephthah's  daughter  we  also  read  that  she  came  out  with  her 
companions  to  meet  her  father  with  timbrels  and  with  dances.  Stranger  still  is  the 
testimonj^  of  Jesus  in  the  parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son,  whose  return  was  celebrated 
with  music  and  dancing. 

That  this  dancing  was  subject  to  rules,  and  thus  had  been  learned  beforehand,  is 
perfectly  clear  from  its  being  always  accompanied  with  music,  playing,  and  singing. 
Alongside  these  sacred  dances  there  were  also,  in  ancient  times,  private  dances.  The 
heathen  had  stage,  war,  and  festal  dances.  These  did  not  exist  among  the  Israelites, 
although,  to  be  sure,  they  danced  at  family  and  national  festivities.  Jesus  alludes  to 
a  marriage  custom  of  the  Jews,  which  the  children  imitated,  when  He  says,  "  They 
are  like  unto  children  sitting  in  the  market-place,  and  calling  one  to  another,  and 
saying,  We  have  piped  unto  you,  and  ye  have  not  danced."  The  women  also  came 
out  singing  and  dancing  to  meet  Saul  and  David  after  the  slaughter  of  Goliath  and 
the  Philistines.  This  last  sort  of  dancing,  however,  readily  degenerated  into  a  species 
of  worldly  and  voluptuous  dancing,  of  which  we  have  a  specimen  in  the  dancing  of 
the  daughter  of  Herodias. 

At  the  present  day,  dances  are  of  two  kinds — society  dances  or  balls,  and  stage 
or  theatrical  dances.  These  dances  are  taken  part  in  by  men  and  women  together  ; 
which  was  not  the  case  in  ancient  times,  when  men  and  women  appear  to  have 
danced  separately,  notwithstanding  the  different  interpretation  put  by  some  upon 
Psalm  Ixviii.  25.  Be  that  as  it  may,  a  more  important  question  for  Christians  to 
decide  is  whether  or  not  dancing  is  lawful  on  the  basis  of  God's  Word.  Naturally, 
the  so-called  sacred  dances  of  David,  Miriam,  and  others  were  lawful ;  but  as  they  no 
longer  exist,  it  is  needless  to  speak  of  them  :  we  confine  ourselves  to  private  dances. 
That  the  Christians  of  the  first  two  centuries,  in  the  midst  of  persecutions,  thought 
little  or  nothing  about  dancing  we  can  easily  conceive.  AVith  the  dawn  of  quieter 
times,  however,  dancing  came  into  fashion  ;  but  the  Church  did  not  favour  the 
practice,  and  the  Council  of  Laodicea  forbade  dancing  at  marriages.  The  Council  of 
Agatho,  held  in  450,  also  forbade,  as  a  general  rule,  all  Christians  to  take  part  in 
dances  accompanied  with  frivolous  songs.  And  the  most  famous  of  the  Church- 
fathers — such  as  Basil,  Ambrose,  Gregory  of  Nazianzen — spoke  to  the  same  effect. 
But  when  the  world  again  triumphed  in  the  Church,  dancing  under  all  sorts  of  forms 
was  declared  to  be  lawful  by  many  divines.  The  Reformation  condemned  dancing 
wholly  and  utterly,  at  least,  as  far  as  Calvinism  is  concerned,  for  the  Lutherans  had 
fewer  difficulties  in  permitting  it.  There  were  exceptions,  however,  among  the 
Calvinists.  Peter  Martyr  and  Danaeus  taught  that  dancing,  when  properly  regulated, 
was  permissible  and  harmless.  Marnix  van  St.  Aldegonde  went  a  step  further,  and, 
while  condemning  sinful  dancing,  held  private  and  society  dancing  to  be  perfectly 
harmless,  and  joined  in  it  himself  as  often  as  he  had  the  opportunity.  Other  zealous 
Christian  writers  are  known  to  have  shared  his  opinions,  among  whom  was  the 
celebrated  professor  of  law  at  Franeker,  Ulricus  Huber,  who  maintained  that  the 
merry  musical  dance  was  a  preventive  of  drinking  and  a  means  of  improving  the 
behaviour  of  young  people. 

But,  after  all,  the  defenders  of  dancing  form  but  a  small  circle  compared  with 
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the  long  list  of  its  opponents.    Among  these  there  is  not  one  who  does  not  admit  that 
if  it  were  nothing  more  than  the  expression  of  feeling  (as  it  was  among  the  Israelites 
at  the  time  of  their  spiritual  maturity)  or  a  gymnastic  exercise,  there  would  be  no 
complaint  to  make  against  it ;  but  this  is  nowhere  the  case.      Udemans  says  rightly 
that  dancing  means  men  with  women  and  youths  with  maidens  frivolously  leaping 
and  skipping  to  the  enjoj-ment  of  the  flesh.     Joh.  Taffinus  writes  to  the  same  effect, 
and  Amesius  also  condemns  all  such  dances  as  lead  to  merely  carnal  pleasure.     This 
definition  of  dancing  is  neither  new  nor  specially  Christian.     Among  the  Eomans 
even  there  were  those  who  condemned  dancing,  although,  like  other  nations,  they 
honoured  their  deities  with  dances.      Lucius  Lucinus  Murena,  consul  in  the  year  62 
B.C.,  was  accused  by  Cato  of  being  a  dancer,  whereupon  his  advocate,  Cicero,  did  not 
seek  to  defend  dancing.     On  the  contrary,  he  condemned  it,  and  maintained  that  his 
client  could  not  be  a  dancer  because  dancing  is  always  accompanied  by  other  vices. 
"  For  it  may  be  said  that  no  one  ever  dances  when  sober,  unless  he  be  perchance  a 
madman,  nor  will  any  one  dance  alone,  nor  in  a  moderate  and  sober  party,  but  dancing 
is  the  last  companion  of  prolonged  feasting,  of  luxurious  situation,  and  of  many 
refinements."    Again,  in  the  oration  for  King  Deiotarus,  Cicero  asks,  "Did  any  one 
ever  see  Deiotarus  dancing — did  any  one  ever  see  him  drunk  ?  "     And  in  his  Ofices 
Cicero  indicates  that  dancing  was  esteemed  but  a  scandalous  practice,  and  unbecoming 
a  sober  and  prudent  person   among  the   Eomans.     As  Cicero  judged,  so  also  did 
Sallust,   who,   in    his    Conspiracy   of   Catiline,   remarks  of  a  certain   lady   named 
Sempronia  that  "  she  could  sing,  play,  and  dance  with  greater  elegance  than  became 
a  woman  of  virtjie,"   thereby  placing  dancing  among  the  instruments   of  luxury. 
And,  to  name  only  another,  the  historian  Justin  tells  that  timbrels  and  dances  were 
introduced  as  ministrations  to  the  luxury  of  Ptolemy  Philopater.     Why  the  Komans 
so  strongly  condemned  dancing  is  explained  to  us  by  the  Apostle  Paul  in  the  Epistle 
to  the  Romans  ii.  14,  15 :  "  For  when  the  Gentiles,  which  have  not  the  law,  do  by 
nature  the  things  contained  in  the  law,  these,  having  not  the  law,  are  a  law  unto 
themselves :  which  show  the  work  of  the  law  written  in  their  hearts,  their  conscience 
also  bearing  witness,  and  their  thoughts  the  meanwhile  accusing  or  else  excusing  one 
another."    They  have  shown  that  they  had  the  work  of  the  law  written  on  their 
heart,  although  very  faintly.  We,  on  the  contrary,  have  the  Word  of  God,  written  by  the 
Holy  Ghost,  from  which  it  appears  clear  to  us  what  the  Lord  has  said  regarding  dancing 
in  His  Word.    Various  considerations  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  dancing  is  one  of  the 
things  that  have  had  their  origin  in  the  world,  and  that  it  is  to  be  avoided  both  on 
accoimt  of  what  it  leads  to  and  because  it  is  not  a  good  thing  in  itself.      Everything 
warns  us  that  we  must  avoid  and  escape  from  it,  even  although  there  is  no  passage  of 
Scripture  in  which  it  is  explicitly  forbidden.^ 

*  The  type  of  thought  illustrated  in  this  abstract  is  somewhat  prevalent  among  a  consider- 
able section  of  the  Dutch  people,  and  there  appears  to  be  a  tendency  to  carry  its  practical 
application  beyond  reasonable  limits.  Thus  some  would  make  it  unlawful  for  Christians  to  join 
in  any  amusement  that  is  calculated  to  lead  to  physical  or  moral  injury.  During  the  past 
winter  the  propriety  of  concert-going,  and  even  of  skating,  has  been  seriously  discussed,  the 
latter  being  held  by  a  few  to  be  a  breach  of  the  sixth  commandment  on  account  of  the  number 
of  fatal  accidents  to  which  it  leads.  Dr.  Kuyper,  the  leader  of  the  ultra-orthodox  or  Calvinistic 
party,  and  editor  of  De  Heraut  van  de  Gereformeerde  Kerken  in  Nedcrland,  has  summed  up 
against  concert-going,  but  has  pronounced  skating  to  be  a  legitimate  pastime,  if  due  precautions 
are  taken  for  the  safety  of  those  indulging  in  it.  This  latter  decision  has  not  given  satisfaction 
to  some  of  his  followers,  but  he  very  properly  reminds  such,  in  the  words  of  Paul,  that  if 
everything  is  to  be  forbidden  that  is  capable  of  being  perverted,  "  Then  must  ye  needs  go  out 
of  the  world."    That  the  same  tendency  to  unnecessary  strictness  in  the  matter  of  amusements 
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PoNTiFEx  Maximus.  By  Sigurd  Ibsen  {J^ijt  Tidsskrift,  new  series,  No.  1). — The 
Eoman  Pontiff  knows  no  equal ;  he  claims  to  stand  over  all  other  monarchs,  and  yet 
no  one  bears  a  more  humble  title  than  the  one  he  pleases  to  give  himself — Servus 
Servorum  Dei.  His  coronation  is  celebrated  with  imperial  splendour,  and  yet  as  he 
is  borne  up  to  the  altar  of  St.  Peter's  the  melancholy  words  of  the  Latin  psalm  are 
sung — Sic  transit  gloria,  mundi.  From  this  moment  he  becomes  the  spiritual  head 
of  two  Inmdred  million  souls,  but  at  the  same  time  he  sacrifices  the  personal  freedom 
which  is  enjoyed  by  the  meanest  of  those  who  listen  to  his  command. 

The  Pope  calls  himself  the  Vicegerent  of  Christ,  but  his  official  title — Pontifex 
Maximus — he  has  received  from  godless  emperors,  who  in  their  turn  have  inherited  it 
from  the  high  priests  of  polytheism.  The  triple  crown  that  rests  upon  his  head  is 
supposed  to  be  the  emblem  of  his  power  in  the  suffering,  the  militant,  and  the  con- 
quering Church,  but  in  reality  this  golden  tiara  had  its  origin  among  the  Persian  kings. 
Its  counterpart  was  borne  by  Cyrus  and  Cambyses  long  before  the  Gospel  had 
assembled  a  congregation.  He  is  the  representative  of  a  Lord  who  has  said,  "  My 
kingdom  is  not  of  this  world,"  and,  nevertheless,  he  sets  up  as  a  worldly  potentate, 
with  all  the  attendant  pomp  and  outward  show  of  royalty. 

Catholicism  is  not,  like  Protestantism,  split  up  into  chm-ches  or  sects  confined  to 
localities,  and  independent  of  each  other.  It  is  one  and  indivisible  ;  the  greatest 
*'  international  "  the  world  has  seen.  It  may  be  said  to  be  the  dominant  confession 
in  Italy,  Spain,  Portugal,  France,  and  Belgium,  in  Mexico,  in  the  Central  and  South 
American  Eepublics.  It  is  the  prevailing  doctrine  in  Austria-Hungary,  Poland,  and 
Ireland.  It  embraces  a  third  of  the  population  of  the  German  Empire.  It  has 
numerous  followers  in  Turkey,  in  Switzerland,  in  Holland,  in  the  United  States,  and 
in  Canada.  It  has  missionaries  in  the  most  distant  regions  ;  in  China,  in  Polynesia, 
in  the  heart  of  Africa.  And  it  is  always  making  new  proselytes.  While  Lutheranism 
stands  still,  or  rather  goes  back,  the  Catholic  Church  gains  ground.  No  wonder  ;  for 
it  understands  how  to  ensnare  souls  as  no  other  does.  With  psychological  insight  it 
appeals  to  men's  senses  and  feelings.  Art  in  all  its  forms  is  made  use  of.  It  extends 
its  influence  into  everyday  life.  The  Catholic  clergy,  much  more  thoroughly  than  the 
evangelical,  assume  control  of  their  flocks,  and  imbue  them  with  their  thought  and 
action.  They  do  this  the  more  easily  as  the  steadily  enforced  principle  of  authority 
in  the  Eomish  Church  gives  the  priesthood  unbounded  influence  over  the  micultured 
laity. 

Catholicism  is  concentrated  in  the  residence  of  the  Pope.  From  all  countries 
the  countless  threads  of  its  interests  meet  in  the  Vatican.  Here,  affairs  of  the  most 
diverse  kinds  are  settled,  private  and  public,  political  and  religious,  small  and  great, 
from  simple  affairs  of  divorce  up  to  questions  of  concordats  and  dogmas.  By  the 
side  of  the  absolute  priest-king  stands  as  a  sort  of  ministerial  council  the  "  Sacred 
College  "  of  Cardinals.  In  this  the  foremost  place  is  held  by  the  prelate  who,  under 
the  title  of  Secretary  of  State,  takes  charge  of  the  Papal  diplomacy.  For  with  the 
loss  of  its  territory,  the  Papacy  has  not  ceased  to  be  regarded  as  a  personality  in 

is  not  unknown  in  the  United  States  is  evident  from  a  recent  utterance  in  the  Presbyterian  and 
Reformed  Review,  to  the  effect  ''that  it  seems  inherent  in  systems  of  general  recreation,  no 
matter  how  wisely  planned  or  carefully  conducted,  to  degenerate." — J.  M.  A. 
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international  law.  And  as  such  it  not  only  receives  the  ambassadors  and  envoys  of 
foreign  powers,  but  it  m  turn  has  its  representatives  in  foreign  countries.  Headers 
of  the  leading  journals  cannot  fail  to  notice  the  important  role  played  by  the  Papal 
diplomatists.  Agam  and  agam  they  will  meet  with  the  names  of  EampoUa, 
Galimberti,  Czacki,  Rufifo-Scilla,  Agliardi. 

In  point  of  fact,  the  Vatican  and  its  agents  interfere  in  the  relations  of  most 
European  kmgdoms.  The  necessity  of  keepmg  the  heterogeneous  masses  of  the 
faithful  together  under  a  common  law  and  a  common  government ;  the  fundamental 
principal  of  Catholicism— that  of  intermeddling  with  purely  secular  affairs— and 
thence  its  claim  to  have  the  school  system  m  its  hand— considerations  such  as  these 
account  for  the  fact  that  the  Romish  Church  cannot  rest  contented  with  the 
sobordinate  position  which  Protestantism  is  ready  to  put  up  with.  Wherever  it  has 
found  entrance  it  seeks  to  be  recognized  as  a  kind  of  separate  state,  as  far  as  possible 
independent  of  the  civic  community.  This  explams  why  it  is  that  the  Papacy  is 
perpetually  embroiled  either  in  disputes  or  in  negotiations  with  temporal  powers. 

All  this  has  been  conspicuous  under  Leo  XIII.  In  the  fourteen  years  of  his 
pontificate  we  have  seen  how  the  "  Kulturkampf,"  which  embittered  the  last  days  of 
Pins  IX.,  has,  bit  by  bit,  resulted  m  the  retreat  of  the  governments  of  Central 
Europe.  In  Switzerland  the  Federal  Council  had  to  condescend  to  repeal  its  decree 
of  expulsion  against  the  refractory  Mermillod,  and  to  reinstate  Lachat  in  his 
episcopal  authority.  In  Belgium  the  interrupted  diplomatic  relations  with  the  Holy 
See  were  resumed,  and  the  Liberal  school  law  of  the  Frere-Orban's  ministry  had  to  give 
place  to  J  new  one  that  has  brought  elementary  education  under  priestly  control.  In 
Austria  the  ecclesiastical  princes  were  allowed  to  behave  as  if  the  concordat  which 
had  been  renounced  in  1870  henceforth  remained  in  force.  In  Prussia  the  embassy  at 
the  Vatican,  which  had  formerly  been  withdrawn,  has  again  been  restored,  the 
vacant  bishoprics  have,  one  after  another,  been  filled,  the  hostile  "  May  Laws  "  have 
been  modified  to  the  advantage  of  the  Catholic  priesthood.  In  the  German  Parlia- 
ment the  Ultramontane  party  has,  smce  the  seventies,  risen  from  a  membership  of 
68  to  106,  and  its  influence  on  the  measures  of  the  government  has  been  so  often  and 
»o  forcibly  felt  that  Prince  Bismarck,  without  meeting  with  specific  contradiction,  has 
been  able  to  maintain  that  the  present  guiding  force  in  Germany  is  simply  the 
tow-line  of  the  clerical  party. 

These  are  great  results,  but  with  these  Leo  XIII.  does  not  rest  content.  He 
aims  at  the  restoration  of  his  temporal  dominion,  of  that  church-state  of  which  his 
predecessor  was  robbed  by  Victor  Emmanuel.  Hence  his  enmity  to  the  royal  house 
of  Savoy,  his  opposition  to  the  Triple  Alliance,  of  which  it  is  a  member,  his  favour  for 
a  onion  between  France  and  Russia,  who,  in  a  coming  war,  shall  crush  the 
oonfederacy  of  the  three  powers,  and  compel  Italy  to  deliver  up  its  Roman  province. 
In  the  Liberal  organs  a  new  dominium  temporale  is  depicted  as  a  dream.   But,  in  the 

of  the  faithful,  there  is  nothmg  impossible  for  this  Papal  power  that  has  already 
"  from  Avignon  and  Fontainebleau,  and  has  survived  Attila  and  Bonaparte. 

liATBBlALUM  AKD  NATURAL  SCIENCE.  By  Prof.  SoPHUS  ToRUP  (Nyt  Tidsshrift, 
,  No.  8).— If  a  historian  of  civiHzation  in  the  year  a.d.  2500  should 
eodeavonr  to  form  for  himself  an  idea  of  the  general  cast  of  thought  in  this,  the 
last  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  if  he  should  seek  to  do  this  by  a  study 
of  the  popular,  non -technical,  periodical  press,  he  would  so  often  come  upon  the 
words  ••  materialism  "  and  "  materiaUstic  view  of  life,"  that  he  would  undoubtedly 
reaoh  the  conclusion  that  the  universal  conception  of  existence,  as  well  among 
plain  as  among  cultured  people,  was  materialistic.    And  he  would  be  particularly 
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struck  with  the  fact  that,  m  this  present  year,  in  pubhc  discussions,  words  should 
be  used  and  notions  propounded,  as  if  every  one  understood  them,  which,  as  he 
would  express  it,  "  we,  after  the  lapse  of  seven  hundred  years,  are  even  yet 
completely  ignorant  of,  and  which  the  science  of  the  last  seven  centuries,  in  spite 
of  its  great  progress,  has  sought  in  vain  to  explain." 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  has  so  mighty  a  stream  of  materialism  run  through  the 
culture  of  the  last  decades  as  to  explain  and  justify  the  extensive  use  of  these 
dangerous  words?  Certainly  not.  But,  it  may  be  asked,  are  not  the  natural 
sciences  —  the  favoured  offspring  of  the  century  —  vehicles  of  materialism  ?  Are 
they  not  its  very  incarnation  ?  And  the  doctrine  of  evolution  and  modern  phy- 
siology, together  with  the  physiology  of  mind  and  experimental  psychology  —  are 
these  not  just  so  many  fortresses  from  which  materialism  digs  its  trenches  and 
undermines  the  social  and  moral  ground  upon  which  we  live  ?  By  no  means.  But 
even  if  it  were  really  so,  even  if  the  modern  natural  sciences  and  the  culture  they 
represent  were  materialistic,  is  it  the  same  "materialism"  and  the  same  "material- 
istic view  of  life  "  that  are  now  dinned  into  our  ears  from  every  side,  and  that  are 
bandied  about  in  journalistic  skirmishes  and  in  parliamentary  pitched  battles  ?  Does 
this  every-day  significance  of  the  word  materialism  coincide  with  that  of  science  ? 
By  no  means  ;  they  are  as  different  as  night  and  day.  But  that,  probably,  does  not 
matter ;  it  is  not  the  first  time  that  a  thing  has  been  misunderstood.  It  is  merely  a 
repetition  of  the  old  storj',  that  before  a  thing  is  quite  comprehended  a  name  for  it 
crops  up,  but  just  as  likely  as  not  it  is  the  wrong  one.  That  would  not  matter  much 
if  the  unintelligible  word  did  not,  as  is  always  the  case,  by  degrees  begin  to  clothe 
itself  with  flesh  and  blood,  and  to  pose  as  something  real,  and  in  that  way  to  do  harm. 

It  is  right  and  proper  to  endeavour  to  check  this,  to  try  to  show  that  what  one 
begins  to  understand  by  "  materialistic  view  of  life "  by  no  means  coincides  with 
"  materialism  "  in  its  actual  and  scientific  sense.  It  is  further  desirable  to  show  that 
natural  science,  and  especially  the  science  which  this  question  touches  most  closely, 
namely  physiology,  is  not  materialistically  disposed  as  materialism  is  popularly 
understood.  The  misunderstanding  has  already  been  hurtful  to  the  natural  sciences, 
and  goes  a  long  way  to  account  for  the  fact  that  natural  science  as  a  basis  of  educa- 
tion and  culture  has  been  received  with  mistrust  and  aversion. 

Since  Copernicus  set  the  earth  revolving  in  the  heavens,  it  seems  as  if  to  the 
eyes  of  science  the  world  had  been  awakened  from  an  enchanted  sleep.  To  the 
eyes  of  Huygens  light  became  a  motion — a  vibration  of  ether  atoms.  Tyndall  saw 
that  heat  is  simply  a  particular  "  mode  of  motion " ;  and  to  Clerk  Maxwell's 
ingenious  gaze  electricity  and  magnetism  revealed  themselves  in  turn  as  motion — 
as  vibrations  of  ether  atoms.  But  this  development,  which,  little  by  little,  has 
shown  that  behind  the  old  forces  of  nature  there  is  concealed  a  world  of  vibrating, 
pulsating  atoms,  does  not  stop  there.  It  is  not  merely  the  forces  of  nature  that 
show  themselves  to  be  forms  of  motion,  but  even  the  general  properties  of  matter 
are  the  result  of  the  activities  of  atoms.  Some  of  these  properties  have  obtained  a 
dynamic  explanation.  Lord  Kelvin  has  already  made  ingenious  contributions  to  the 
understanding  of  the  elasticity  of  bodies  "  as  possibly  a  mode  of  motion."  And  the 
well-known  Eussian  chemist,  Mendeleeff,  has  attempted  to  bring  chemical  trans- 
formations and  reactions  within  range  of  similar  points  of  view.  It  is  only  a 
question  of  time  when  miiversal  attraction  and  when  qualitative  differences  of  the 
elements  will  find  the  same  explanation.  It  is  probably  spectrum  analysis  that  will 
show  the  way.  Inorganic  nature  which  for  the  ancients  was  lifeless,  dead,  exhibits 
itself  to  us  as  a  world  full  of  life,  peopled  Dy  working  atoms.     The  old  distinction 
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between  living  and  lifeless  must  cease,  for  all  alike  are  living.  It  is  true  that  the 
exact  demonstration  of  all  this  still  hes  m  the  future.  Perhaps  the  whole  life  of  the 
human  race  upon  eartli  may  be  too  short  for  a  full  mastery  of  it ;  but  there  is 
nothing  to  prevent  it  from  being  done.  That  being  so,  has  materiaUsm  triumphed  ? 
Is  the  modern  study  of  nature  in  its  essence  materiahstic  ?  By  no  means,  for  this 
is  not  materialism.  MateriaUsm  is  a  manner  of  regarding  the  world,  and  it  must,  if 
it  is  to  have  a  raison-d'etre  at  all,  stretch  forth  over  everythmg.  It  must  gather 
under  its  obser\-ation  psychical  as  well  as  physical  phenomena,  and  all  without 
exception ;  and  it  must  render  an  account  of  everythmg  as  an  outcome  of  matter 
and  its  motion. 

The  old  naive  materialism  could  not,  from  the  natiire  of  the  thing,  have  its  eye 
open  to  the  difficulties  that  rose  round  an  attempt  to  force  its  way  in  among  psychical 
processes.  The  natural  sciences  were  too  slightly  developed ;  they  lacked  first  and 
foremost  the  experimental  method.  It  is  that  which  places  a  gulf  between  the 
nataral  sciences  of  classical  antiquity  and  ours.  When  experimental  research  at  the 
beginning  of  this  centiwy  built  as  if  it  were  by  magic  the  Aladdin  castle  of  the  modern 
natural  sciences,  it  was  to  be  expected  that  materialism  should  feel  the  time  had 
come  in  which  to  erect  a  tower  whence  man  should  overlook  the  universe.  But 
the  efforts  of  Vogt,  Moleschott,  and  Biichner  were  vain,  and  during  the  last  twenty 
years  materiaUsm  has  Uved,  like  an  exiled  monarch,  in  the  quiet  retreat  that  is 
reserved  for  it  in  the  history  of  philosophy.  It  is  only  now  and  then  called  forth 
to  serve  as  a  target  for  combative  philosophers  and  theologians  who  seek  to  win 
their  spurs  as  knights  of  the  transcendental  world  by  an  onslaught  upon  the  poor 
mifortmiate — and  the  exploit  is  not  a  dangerous  one. 

It  is  the  newer  physiology  of  the  senses  that  has  set  the  question  as  to  natural 
science  and  materiaUsm  in  its  true  light,  and  squared  up  accounts  between  the  two. 
There  are  forms  of  motion  for  whose  apprehension  we  do  not  possess  in  the  smallest 
degree  the  organ  of  sense.  There  are  motions  which  on  that  account  entirely  escape 
our  notice,  and  which  we  are  thus  not  in  a  position  to  gauge.  There  may  also  be 
forces  in  nature  of  which  we  have  no  conception.  There  may  be  activities  the  amount 
of  which  we  cannot  determine.  We  know  that  it  is  so ;  the  proofs  are  not  far  to 
seek.  In  our  investigations  of  nature  we  reach  a  point  beyond  which  we  cannot  go 
for  want  of  the  means  of  further  apprehension.  The  study  of  nature  has  found 
no  means  of  overcoming  this.  Even  the  smallest  psj-chical  process  may  be  for 
ever  incomprehensible  because  our  organization  either  lacks  the  means  of  appre- 
hending it,  or,  to  put  it  more  plainly,  because  the  necessary  organ  of  sense  is  wanting. 

And  if  it  is  true  that  we,  even  in  our  highest  development,  can  only  apprehend 
motions  and  transpositions  of  motions ;  and  if  it  is  true  that  behind  certain  of  these 
motions — those,  namely,  that  take  place  in  our  own  organism — there  are  psychical 
processes  of  which  we  know  nothing ;  then  the  question  arises.  Is  it  not  possible  that, 
in  like  manner,  psychical  processes  lie  behind  the  other  molecular  movements  in  the 
world,  which  for  us  differentiate  themselves  in  nothing  from  those  that  take  place  in 
our  own  bodies  ?  AVhen  the  molecules  of  the  magnet  revolve  in  mighty  tempests 
under  the  influence  of  an  electric  current ;  when  the  eight  hundred  million  miUion 
▼ibrations  of  light  in  a  second  resolve  the  bromide  of  silver  into  its  constituent  parts; 
when  the  iron  is  drawn  towards  the  magnet  with  urresistible  force,  are  not  psychical 
!»*»"'••  *y*n«  »*  *^e  *>ack  of  this  ?  We  have  no  right  to  deny  the  possibility  of  it. 
The  qiutlion  cannot  be  brushed  aside  with  the  statement  that  psychical  processes 
must  be  sssooiAted  with  a  nerve-cell.  We  know,  not  only  a  series  of  polyceUed 
without  a  nervous  system,  but  also  smgle-celled  organisms  in  which  Ufe 
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manifests  itself  in  a  way  that  is  usually  regarded  as  standing  in  connection  with 
psychical  processes.  We  cannot  deny,  says  Engelmann,  who  has  studied  these 
creatures,  "  that  these  circumstances  point  to  psychical  processes  in  the  protoplasm." 
They  are  in  every  case  movements  and  processes  of  the  kind  which,  if  they  happened 
in  the  case  of  man,  we  would  without  hesitation  explain  as  springing  from  psychical 
motives.  On  the  other  hand,  physiologists  will  recognize  the  difficulty  of  a  purely 
mechanical  explanation  of  these  conditions. 

The  modern  study  of  nature  is  not  materialistic  :  it  is  much  rather  inclined  to 
see  everywhere  in  the  universe  the  outcome  of  life,  even  in  cases  where  it  is  over- 
looked by  idealism.  It  knows  that  that  which  is  contemptuously  called  dead  nature 
possesses  forces  and  movements  as  complex  and  manifold  as  life  itself.  It  will  not 
even  go  the  length  of  denying  that  there  is  a  possibility  that  behind  these  movements 
there  lie  psychical  phenomena.  But  it  knows  that  this  can  never  become  a  subject 
for  observation  :  it  forbids  even  the  assumptions  of  the  human  understanding.  It  is 
the  duty  of  every  naturalist  and  of  every  man  to  form  his  own  opinion  as  to  the 
relation  of  the  psychical  processes  to  the  mechanical  phenomena  of  motion,  in 
accordance  with  the  depth  of  the  knowledge  that  he  owes  to  the  laws  of  nature. 
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THE   BOOKS   OF  EZEA  AND   NEHEMIAH    (Cambridge   Bible    for    Schools 

AND  Colleges).  By  H.  E.  Eyle,  B.D.  Messrs.  Clay  &  Sons. 
The  student  of  the  books  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  could  desire  no  more  judicious  and 
adequate  guidance  than  Professor  Kyle's  commentary,  which  has  the  rare  merit  of 
being  at  once  concise  and  clear,  compact  and  comprehensive.  There  are  more 
ponderous  commentaries  in  English  on  these  two  books,  but  none  that  we  know  of 
so  satisfactory  from  all  points  of  view.  It  equals  the  German  work  of  Bertheau- 
Ryssel,  and  more  could  scarcely  be  said  of  it.  A  commentator  on  Ezra  and 
Nehemiah  has  to  deal  with  a  variety  of  problems,  historical,  literary,  textual,  and 
grammatical.  He  has  to  begin  by  disintegrating  his  materials,  assigning  to  the  memoir- 
ists their  part,  and  to  the  compiler  his.  He  has  to  place  a  section  of  Jewish  history 
against  the  broad  background  of  a  period  of  world-history,  and  to  read  into  the  two 
books  many  things  which  they  do  not  explicitly  tell.  He  has  frequently  to  balance 
probabilities,  in  the  absence  of  any  statement  of  facts.  He  has,  besides,  in  numerous 
passages,  to  reconstruct  a  corrupt  text,  and  elucidate  an  obscure  meaning.  His 
work  thus  gives  scope  both  for  the  historical  instinct  and  the  critical  faculty,  and  in 
neither  does  Professor  Ryle  come  short. 

Turning,  as  one  naturally  does,  to  some  of  the  cruces  which  the  two  books 
present,  we  notice  that  Professor  Eyle  is  disposed  to  maintain  the  identity  of  Shesh- 
bazzar  and  Zerubbabel  (p.  12),  while  allowing  their  full  weight  to  arguments  on  the 
other  side.  Also,  that  he  places  the  important  section,  Ezra  iv.  7-23,  in  its  true 
historical  sequence  (p.  64).  Canon  Eawlinson  is  of  opinion  that  "the  '  Artaxerxes  ' 
of  Ezra  iv.  7-23  can  only  be  Pseudo-Smerdis "  {Ezra  and  Nehemiah :  Men  of  the 
Bible  Series,  p.  99).  Professor  Eyle  gives  excellent  reasons  for  supposing  the  contrary. 
He  takes  the  common-sense  view  that  the  names  of  Persian  kings  in  that  section 
mean  there  what  they  mean  elsewhere  ;  in  which  he  has  on  his  side  the  authority 
of  Professor  Kuenen,  who  remarks  pithily — in  one  of  his  latest  works,  the  Chronologie 
van  het  Perzische  TijdvaJc  der  Joodsche  Geschiedenis — that  "names  serve  not  to 
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conceal  persons  or  things,  but  rather  to  reveal  them."  From  the  Note  on  Ezra  ix. 
and  X.  (p.  143)  we  gather  that  Professor  Eyle  is  prepared  to  vindicate,  though  not 
without  some  misgivings,  Ezra's  policy  on  the  burning  question  of  his  day,  the 
question  of  "  mixed  marriages";  he  admits  that  Ezra  "strained  the  letter  of  the 
law,"  but  holds  that  he  was  justified  by  "the  critical  position  of  the  Jewish  com- 
munity," and  the  fact  that  "  the  permanence  of  Judaism  depended  on  the  religious 
separateness  of  the  Jews."  He  does  not  beheve  that  Ezra  left  Jerusalem  and 
retiu-ned  to  Babylon  after  the  failure  of  his  mission  (p.  238),  or  that  the  dedication 
of  the  walls  was  delayed  until  twelve  years  after  their  completion  (p.  298) ;  on  both 
of  which  points  he  differs  from  Canon  Eawlinson,  and  is  unquestionably  in  the  right. 
Very  suggestive  is  his  comment  (p.  241)  on  the  fact  that  the  high  priest's  name  is  not 
mentioned  in  connection  with  the  Eeading  of  the  Law  :  "If,  as  some  critics  have 
supposed,  Ezra  himself  had  composed  the  Priestly  Laws,  and  was  now  promulgating 
them  for  the  first  time,  the  high  priest,  whose  position  owed  so  much  of  its  dignity 
in  later  days  to  those  laws,  would  surely  have  been  mentioned  as  countenancing 
Ezra's  action.  If,  however,  as  seems  more  probable,  Ezra  was  for  the  first  time 
pubhshing  to  the  people  laws  which  had  hitherto  been  kept  in  the  priests'  hands,  we 
have  a  possible  explanation  for  the  absence  of  the  high  priest  and  his  party,  who 
would  regard  his  action  as  subversive  of  their  authority."  Even  the  critics  referred 
to  will  admit  that  a  point  is  scored  against  them  here  very  neatly.  As  examples  of 
the  skilful  and  thorough  treatment  which  minor  points  of  difficulty,  due  to  corrup- 
tion or  dubiety  of  the  text,  receive  in  this  commentary,  we  may  refer  to  the  Notes  on 
Ezra  X.  44 ;  Neh.  ii.  1,  iii.  12  (where,  however,  we  question  the  statement  that  "  the 
most  simple  and  literal  explanation  is  probably  the  best"),  iv.  23,  vi.  10,  viii.  7,  8, 
xiii.  19,  22.  Professor  Eyle  is  to  be  congratulated  on  a  lightness  of  touch  and  a  happy 
directness  of  phrase  which  give  his  work  a  character  of  its  own  ;  such  expressions, 
for  example,  as  "  it  was  not  for  him  (Nehemiah)  to  show  the  white  feather,"  and 
"  payment  was  '  hung  up  '  for  a  whole  year,"  are  unusual  in  Biblical  commentaries, 
but  by  no  means  unwelcome.  The  author  remarks  very  justly,  in  his  Introduction, 
that  "the  importance  of  the  books  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  among  the  Scriptures  of  the 
Old  Testament  Canon  has  often  been  overlooked.  Their  pages,  indeed,  reveal  no 
mighty  miracle,  no  inspiring  prophecy,  no  vision,  no  heroic  feat  of  arms.  Their 
narrative  contains  many  uninteresting  details,  and  chronicles  many  disappointments. 
And  yet  few  books  offer  such  a  variety  of  interest  or  embrace  material  of  such  deep 
significance."  This  commentary  wiU  be  foimd  by  aU  who  use  it  to  add  largely  to  the 
interest,  and  to  bring  out  clearly  the  significance,  of  the  two  books  with  which  it 
deals.  P.  Hay-Hunter. 

THE    THEOLOGICAL    STUDENT.      A  Handbook   of  Elementary    Theology. 
By  J.  EoBiNsoN  Gregory.     C.  H.  Kelly,  London. 

We  have  read  this  little  book  with  great  satisfaction,  and  the  reading  of  it  has  given 
rise  to  many  reflections.  One  thought  is,  how  much  agreement  there  is  in  all 
sections  of  the  Church  of  Christ  with  regard  to  the  great  fundamental  verities  of  the 
faith.  Much  of  what  is  said  by  Mr.  Gregory  might  be  said  by  all  the  sections  of  the 
Church.  No  doubt  there  are  sections  which  would  not  command  the  assent  of  some 
Churches.  The  modem  High  Church  party  of  the  Church  of  England  would  seriously 
object  to  the  Notes  on  the  Apostolical  Succession,  and  on  the  Historical  Episcopate ; 
and  other  sections  might  also  object  to  some  particular  statement.  But  on  the  whole, 
and  looking  to  the  exposition  of  the  main  doctrines,  we  have  from  the  pen  of 
Mr.  Gregory  a  treatise  for  which  we  may  be  thankful.    The  style  is  clear  and  incisive  ; 
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statements  of  doctrine  are  clear  and  unambiguous  ;  arguments  are  clearly  and  tersely 
put ;  and  Mr.  Gregory's  knowledge  and  learning  are  always  adequate.  The  "  Pre- 
liminary Assumptions  "  set  forth  the  main  apologetic  arguments  with  great  brevity 
and  with  marvellous  lucidity  and  power.  As  an  example  of  his  power  of  terse  state- 
ment, we  refer  to  his  description  of  anti-Theistic  theories,  in  which  he  depicts  with 
great  felicity  Atheism,  Deism,  Polytheism,  Pantheism,  Positivism,  Materialism,  and 
Agnosticism.  All  through  the  little  book  we  find  similar  examples  of  brief  and 
luminous  statement.  On  the  whole,  they  are  such  as  will  likely  command  assent. 
Mr.  Gregory's  attitude  is  that  of  a  well-informed,  thoughtful,  and  somewhat  conserva- 
tive theologian.     It  may  be  illustrated  by  the  following  on  the  Higher  Criticism : — 

"This  name  is  given  to  certain  Methods  of  investigating  the  origin  and  composition  of 
the  various  books  of  the  Bible.  It  is  altogether  outside  the  scope  of  this  handbook.  Because 
it  has  been  pursued  chiefly,  though  far  from  wholly,  by  rationalists  and  semi-rationalists, 
many  people  imagine  that  necessaril)'-  it  destroys  faith  in  the  Bible  as  revelation  from  God. 
Critical  methods  can  be  employed  for  defence  as  well  as  for  attack.  Sober  criticism  may  manifest 
that  traditional  views  as  to  the  mode  in  which  the  Bible  grew  need  some  modification.  We 
welcome  fresh  light  from  any  quarter  ;  but  additional  knowledge  as  to  Divine  methods  in  no 
wa}'-  lessens  Divine  operation.  At  present  the  controversy  is  too  fierce  for  its  issues  to  be 
tabulated,  scarcely  forecast.  So  far  as  the  Bible  is  the  source  of  Theology,  we  may  dismiss  '  the 
Higher  Criticism  '  from  our  thoughts."  James  Iverach,  D.D. 

DID  MOSES  WEITE  THE  PENTATEUCH  AFTER  ALL?  By  F.  E.  Spencer, 
M.A.,  formerly  of  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  and  Vicar  of  All  Saints,  Haggerston, 
in  the  Diocese  of  London.  London  :  Elliot  Stock,  1892. 
This  is  a  most  enjoyable  book  ;  the  author  possesses  a  fine  vein  of  sarcasm,  which  he 
uses  mth  great  effect  upon  those  whom  he  justly  calls  the  orthodox  school  of  critics, 
specially  represented  by  Dr.  Driver.  The  book  will  be  most  pleasant  and  satisfactory 
reading  to  those  who  agree  with  the  author  and  are  quite  determined  never  to  change 
their  views ;  even  if  they  do  not  read  the  book,  the  sufficiently  authoritative  name  on 
the  title-page  and  the  profusion  of  Hebrew  words  in  Hebrew  type  will  reassure  them, 
as  showing  that  another  competent  scholar  is  added  to  the  faithful  few,  who  still 
advocate  the  almost  exploded  theory  of  the  Mosaic  authorship  of  the  Pentateuch. 
To  inquirers  with  an  open  mind  the  book  may  be  still  more  profitable,  though  in  a 
direction  not  contemplated  by  the  author.  Inquirers  often  hear  somewhat  large  and 
confident  statements  as  to  the  conclusive  proofs  of  the  Mosaic  authorship  of  the 
Pentateuch,  which  will  be  adduced  when  any  conservative  critic  has  leisure  to 
undertake  the  task.  It  is  as  well  that  these  proofs  should  sometimes  be  set  forth ; 
that  the  ragged  regiment  should  now  and  then  be  marched  through  Coventry,  that 
men  may  see  there  is  only  an  argument  and  a  half  in  the  whole  company,  and  the 
half  argument  is  two  fallacies  tacked  together.  But  one  could  wish  that  the  author's 
learning  and  ability,  and  the  leisure  time  snatched  from  the  work  of  a  poor  London 
parish,  had  been  embarked  in  a  more  hopeful  enterprise.  There  is  much  that  is 
interesting  and  suggestive  in  the  book,  but  the  most  striking  points  are  irrelevant  to 
the  main  issue.  For  instance,  some  pages  are  devoted  to  arguing  that  the  title  of  a 
MS.  is  very  strong  evidence  as  to  the  authorship  of  its  contents.  It  dawns  upon  the 
author  afterwards  that  there  is  no  title  of  the  Pentateuch  ascribing  it  to  Moses,  but 
nevertheless  he  lets  his  argument  stand.  Mr.  Spencer's  book,  while  professing  to 
deal  with  the  Pentateuch  question  as  a  whole,  does  not  contain  any  clear  or  full 
statement  of  the  case  against  the  Mosaic  authorship.  It  is  chiefly  a  critique  of  the 
Pentateuch  section  in  Dr.  Driver's  Introduction,  and  not  therefore  a  satisfactory 
treatment  of  the  general  question.    Dr.  Driver's  book,  to  which  European  scholarship, 
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and  English  students  in  particular,  are  so  deeply  indebted,  does  not  profess  to  give 
the  arguments  by  which  the  present  critical  views  on  the  Pentateuch  have  been 
arrived  at.  It  is  a  statement  of  results,  with  brief  indications  of  leading  arguments. 
This  misapprehension  has  seriously  interfered  with  the  clearness  and  point  of  Mr. 
Spencer's  apology.  Mr.  Spencer  habitually  and  exclusively  thinks  along  the  lines  of 
the  theory  he  advocates,  and  has  not  considered  the  modern  position  with  sufficient 
sympathy,  patience,  or  tolerance  to  enable  him  in  any  way  to  understand  its  strength. 
As  for  Dr.  Driver,  whom  he  has  selected  as  the  main  object  of  his  attack,  he  often 
misunderstands,  and  consequently  misrepresents  him ;  he  is  utterly  misled  by  the 
candid  way  in  which  Dr.  Driver  sets  forth  objections  to  the  modern  theory,  and  by 
the  guarded  and  exact  statements  of  Dr.  Driver's  own  views ;  and  actually  supposes 
him  to  be  in  doubt  as  to  the  composite  character  of  JE.,  putting  into  Dr.  Driver's 
own  mouth  words  that  are  given  as  those  of  an  imaginary  objector. 

With  great  ingenuity,  Mr.  Spencer  puts  Dr.  Driver's  list  of  words  characteristic 
of  the  Priestly  Code  to  a  use  of  his  own.  One  argument  for  the  antiquity  of  the 
Pentateuch  is  its  use  of  antiquated  words,  the  words  in  question  are  antiquated 
because  they  only  occur  in  the  Pentateuch.  If  the  comparative  age  of  books  is  to 
be  determined  by  the  proportion  of  aTra^  Xeyofxeva,  criticism  will  be  simplified,  but 
the  results  will  hardly  satisfy  even  Mr.  Spencer.  Some  "  antiquated  words  "  also 
occur  in  Chronicles.  Ancient  thorough -going  advocates  of  a  solid  Mosaic  Pentateuch 
narrated  how  God  dictated  to  Moses  the  account  of  his  death,  and  he  wrote  it  down 
with  tears.  The  application  of  this  principle  to  the  history  of  Chronicles,  combined 
with  a  careful  study  of  vocabulary,  might  enable  us  to  establish  the  Mosaic  authorship 
of  Chronicles. 

Another  inevitable  result  of  the  author's  exclusively  one-sided  point  of  view  is, 
that  he  frequently  assumes  the  Mosaic  authorship  of  the  Pentateuch  in  order  to  prove 
that  very  position.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  book  will  scarcely  serve  as  a  popular 
handbook  of  Mosaic  apologetics,  nor  does  it  make  any  appreciable  addition  to  the 
strength  of  the  position  defended  by  Bissell,  Cave,  Green,  and  Ives  Curtiss ;  but  it 
may  be  read  with  interest  as  a  collection  of  specimens  of  lively  guerilla  raids  in 
connection  with  the  critical  campaign.  Its  greatest  significance  is  its  concessions  ; 
in  fact,  after  the  confident  and  uncompromising  tone  of  the  book,  the  main  conclusion 
comes  as  an  unqualified  surprise.  It  is  on  very  much  the  same  lines  as  Dr.  Cave's 
Jom-nal  theory,  with  the  best  points  omitted,  but  we  will  give  it  in  the  author's  own 
words.  **  The  Pentateuch,  as  we  now  possess  it,  with  some  relatively  insignificant 
.exceptions,  was  drawn  up  in  all  its  parts  under  the  immediate  superintendence 
and  inspiring  guidance  of  Moses  by  the  aid  of  unknown  collaborators.  The 
poems  and  discourses  ascribed  to  him  are  judged  to  be  immediately  his,  both  from 
evidences  of  style  and  from  a  reasonable  trust  in  the  veracity  of  tradition  in  so  great 
a  case.  And  these,  with  the  rest  of  Deuteronomy,  were  collected  and  set  forth  as 
they  now  stand  by  Joshua,  and  those  who  helped  him.  In  fine,  Moses,  to  use  a 
modem  expression,  is  responsible  for  the  Pentateuch  as  a  whole,  but  not  responsible 
unaided.  The  Pentateuch  must  also  have  passed  through  several  editions,  of  which 
one  can  scarcely  with  probability  be  refused  to  the  age  of  Solomon,  and  of  which  the 
last  can,  with  some  degree  of  confidence,  be  attributed  to  Ezra  and  the  men  of  his 
day.*'  If  such  a  theory  satisfies  the  devoted  adherents  of  traditional  criticism,  they 
are  thankful  for  very  small  mercies.  This  result  shows  how  strong  an  impression 
the  anti-Mosaic  argument  has  made,  by  sheer  force,  upon  a  determined  and 
unsympathetic  but  candid  opponent.  W.  H.  Bennett,  M.A. 
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PEIZE   COMPETITION. 

In  response  to  our  offer  of  £21  in  prizes  for  the  five  best  papers  on  Biblical, 
Critical,  Expository,  Theological,  or  Scientific  subjects,  about  ninety  papers 
were  sent  in.  The  following  is  the  list  of  those  to  which  prizes  have  been 
assigned  : — 

1.  "  The  Higher  Criticism."     By  Eev.  Wm.  Frank  Scott,  Logie  Buchan 

Manse,  N.B. 

2.  "The  Word   'Mystery'  in  the  New  Testament."     By  Eev.  H.  J. 

Foster,  Clifton. 

3.  "  Christ  and  the  Problem  of  Suffering."     By  Eev.  E.  B.  McGlashan, 

M.A.,  Gatehouse,  N.B. 

4.  "  The  Eights  of  Criticism."     By  Eev.   T.    Scott   Newlands,   B.D., 

Craigend  Manse,  N.B. 

5.  "  What  is  the  Church  ?  "     By  Eev.  Walter  Eiddall,  D.D.,  Belfast. 

As  one  of  the  conditions  of  the  competition  was  that  the  papers  were  to  be  of 
a  kind  adapted  for  publication  in  The  Thinkek,  some  of  those  sent  in,  which 
were  poetical  in  form,  were  necessarily  excluded.  In  one  case  printed 
matter,  which  had  already  been  used  in  some  other  magazine,  was  offered, 
but  was,  of  course,  returned  to  the  author.  Fully  one-third  of  the  papers 
fell  below  even  a  very  moderate  standard  of  merit.  The  fact  that  seven  of 
the  ninety  papers  were  manifestly  superior  to  the  others  made  the  task  of 
adjudging  the  prizes  comparatively  easy.  The  subjects  dealt  with  in  the 
papers  were,  as  might  have  been  expected,  of  a  very  varied  character,  and 
gave  evidence  of  the  extent  to  which  the  public  mind  is  being  moved  by 
certain  great  questions.  The  relations  between  science  and  religion,  the 
higher  criticism,  the  efficacy  of  prayer,  the  nature  of  the  Church,  and  the 
attitude  of  Christianity  towards  Socialism,  are  the  subjects  that  find  most 
favour  with  the  writers.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  very  few  papers  dealing 
with  special  points  in  Biblical  criticism  were  sent  in.  We  hope  to  announce 
another  competition  shortly ;  and  the  results  of  the  one  just  held  enable  us 
to  give  a  few  hints  to  would-be  competitors.  The  subject  chosen  should  be 
one  which  could  be  adequately  treated  in  the  limits  of  space  prescribed  to 
himself  by  the  writer.  Otherwise  the  paper  is  likely  to  be  of  a  sketchy  and 
superficial  character.  A  concise,  pithy  contribution  on  some  subject  of  which 
the  writer  has  made  a  special  study  is  infinitely  better  than  general,  and 
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almost  necessarily  commonplace,  remarks  upon  some  very  wide  field  of 
thought.  Mere  sermons  should  not  be  utilized  as  contributions.  And 
finally,  greater  attention  should  be  paid  to  style  than  some  of  the  present 
writers  seem  to  have  thought  necessary.  Slipshod  English,  exaggerated 
forms  of  expression,  and  other  faults  that  offend  good  taste,  have  not  only 
the  effect  of  marring  what  might  have  been  a  good  paper,  but  put  a  very 
considerable  strain  upon  the  patience  and  good  temper  of  the  examiner. 
Some,  too,  cast  a  doubt  upon  the  erudition  they  claim,  by  errors  in  spelling 
somewhat  familiar  English  words.  **  Let  us  not  speak  of  them ;  but  look, 
and  pass."  We  hope,  in  due  course,  to  publish  two  papers  that  have  not 
gained  prizes.  As  this  number  of  The  Thinker  is  devoted  almost  entirely 
to  the  Prize  papers,  we  are  compelled  to  postpone  the  articles  by  our  regular 
and  well-known  contributors.  We  may  as  well  say  that  the  examiner  was 
in  no  way  influenced  in  his  judgment  concerning  the  prize  papers  by  the 
opinions  they  expressed;  ability,  not  orthodoxy,  was  the  sole  test.  This 
magazine  holds  no  brief  either  for  traditional  dogmas  or  for  the  higher 
criticism :  it  welcomes  impartially  every  endeavour  after  Truth.  Some  of 
our  readers  seem  to  imagine  that  we  are  more  favourable  to  "  advanced 
thought  "  than  to  traditional  opinions;  but  we  can  assure  them  that  this  is 
not  so  ;  the  Editor  is  only  anxious  by  fair  discussion  to  promote  the  interests 
of  Biblical  study. 

The   Old  Testament  Apocrypha. — One  of  our  competitors  (*'Gav.") 
gives  an  elaborate  and  intelligent  history  of  the  Apocrypha  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, and  remarks  that  it  is  strange  that  these  books  have  been  neglected  to 
such  a  great  extent  by  Enghsh  and  American  scholars.     "  As  ancient  literary 
productions,"  he  says,  **  originating  with  one  of  the  most  remarkable  peoples 
of  antiquity,  although  in  many  respects  no  doubt  inferior  to  similar  works  of 
the  Greeks  and  Eomans,  which  are  so  sedulously  studied  in  our  schools,  they 
still  deserve  particular  attention  and  examination.     As  histories,  they  supply 
important  links  in  the  scanty  annals  of  a  most  interesting  period.     So,  too, 
from  a  philosophical  point  of  view,  they  can  by  no  means  be  set  aside  as 
worthless.     Some  of  them  witness  in  a  marked  degree  the  influence  of  Greek 
philosophy  in   the   countries  in  which  they  were  written,  and  exhibit  the 
peculiar  product  resulting  from  the  contact  of   such  philosophy  with  the 
sacred  learning  of  the  Jews.     But  their  chief  value  is  unquestionably  theo- 
logical.    They  show  how  the  Old  Testament  was  interpreted  and  applied  by 
the  Jews  themselves  during  the  period  stretching  nearly  from  the  close  of 
the  canon  to  the  coming  of  Christ ;  what  progress  was  made  in  the  appre- 
hension and  development  of  important  truths,  especially  those  relating  to 
the  unseen  world  and  future  state,  and  serve  as  well  by  their  exaggerations 
and  mistakes,  as  by  their  statement  or  reflection  of  facts,  to  prepare  the  way 
for  Him  who  *  spoke  with  authority  and  not  as  the  scribes.'  "     The  attitude 
of  the  Apocrypha  with  respect  to  the  Scriptures  is  well  worthy  of  notice. 
*'  Being  as  they  are  "  says  the  writer,  "  the  oldest  extant  remains  of  the 
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extensive  Hebrew  literature  that  sprang  up  subsequent  to  the  close  of  the 
canon,  the  apocryphal  books  are  of  no  little  importance  as  witnesses  for  it, 
and  as  showing  the  estimation  in  which  the  Holy  Scriptures  were  held  at 
that  period.  In  the  prologue  to  Ecclesiasticus,  for  example,  we  find  the 
first  allusion  to  the  canonical  Scriptures  as  a  whole,  under  the  general  title 
of  '  the  law,  the  prophets,  and  the  other  books.'  There  is  in  the  passage, 
moreover,  every  evidence  that  the  son  of  Sirach  did  not  regard  his  own  works 
as  on  a  level  with  those  alluded  to,  but  rather  the  contrary.  Indeed,  in 
many  places  in  the  Apocrypha  a  peculiar  authority  is  imputed  to  the 
canonical  writings.  They  are  held  to  be  distinct  from  other  books,  and  to 
have  been  given  by  God  for  human  guidance  through  prophets  inspired  for 
the  purpose.  They  are  called  '  holy  books,'  and  the  writers  of  them  are 
represented  to  have  been  under  the  influence  of  the  Spirit  of  God."  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  a  great  amount  of  extremely  valuable  matter  of  various 
kinds  yet  remains  to  be  gathered  from  these  books,  and  that  a  careful  and 
intelligent  study  of  them  would  enable  us  to  form  some  idea  of  the  profound 
changes  that  passed  upon  the  Jewish  people  between  the  time  of  Nehemiah 
and  the  time  of  John  the  Baptist. 

The  Element  of  Humour  in  the  Bible. — The  question  as  to  the 
extent  to  which  the  element  of  humour  is  found  in  the  Bible  is  one  that  has 
not  received  the  attention  it  deserves.  It  is  broached,  however,  by  one  of 
the  writers  in  our  competition,  "  Cantianus,"  and  we  wish  that  he  had 
treated  it  more  fully  than  he  has  done.  He  points  out  that  what  seem  to 
some  readers  grotesque  circumstances  in  the  histories  of  Balaam  and  Jonah 
cannot  fairly  be  reckoned  to  be  of  a  humorous  character.  **  We  have  tested," 
he  says,  **in  several  instances  the  effect  produced  upon  the  young  and  the 
uneducated  in  hearing  these  narratives  for  the  first  time  ;  and,  whereas  in  a 
very  few  cases  the  risible  faculty  has  been  excited,  the  general  rule  has  been 
the  expression  of  wonder  at  the  remarkable  events  that  have  been  described." 
While  the  story  of  Samson's  revenge  upon  his  foes  by  means  of  the  foxes  and 
firebrands  has,  in  his  experience,  invariably  produced  laughter  when 
submitted  to  the  same  test.  No  one,  we  suppose,  will  deny  the  existence  of 
a  humorous  element  in  the  parable  of  Jotham,  in  parts  of  the  history  of 
Samson,  in  Elijah's  mockery  of  the  priests  of  Baal,  in  the  contempt  poured 
out  upon  the  folly  of  idol-worship  (Ps.  cxv. ;  Isa.  xliv.),  and  in  many 
passages  of  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon.  And  in  general  we  may  say  that 
there  is  a  humorous  side  to  the  irony  and  satire  so  often  employed  by  the 
prophets  and  sacred  writers.  So  far  as  the  New  Testament  is  concerned, 
our  author  can  only  think  of  two  possible  instances  of  humour — the  one 
being  a  play  upon  the  meaning  of  the  name  Onesimus  (Philem.  ii.),  and  the 
other  a  similar  treatment  of  the  name  Nazarene  (Matt.  ii.  23).  It  may  be 
doubted,  however,  whether  the  latter  is  a  case  to  the  point.  But  we  think 
that  an  element  of  humour  is  discernible  in  some  of  the  parables,  as,  for 
example,  iu  that  of   the  Selfish  Neighbour,  only  to  be  roused  out  of  his 
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comfortable  bed  by  persistent  knocking  at  the  door,  and  in  that  of  the  Unjust 
Judge.  The  description,  too,  of  the  discontented  children  playing  in  the 
market-place  (Matt.  xi.  16-17)  might  be  added  to  the  list,  and  also  the  many 
satirical  allusions  to  the  hypocrisy  and  casuistical  practices  of  scribes  and 
Pharisees.  The  writings  of  St.  Paul,  if  carefully  examined,  might  be  found 
to  furnish  many  other  examples  of  the  same  kind,  since  he  makes  ample  use 
of  irony  and  sarcasm  in  confuting  opponents.  A  full  and  adequate  treatment 
of  the  whole  subject  is  a  desideratum  in  theological  literature. 

The  Eclipse  of  Faith  :  Is  it  Final  ? — One  of  the  competitors,  in 
treating  of  the  religious  difficulties  felt  by  many  in  the  present  day,  has 
chosen  to  give  his  paper  a  dramatic  form,  with  the  above  title.  He  intro- 
duces to  us  three  persons  whose  respective  standpoints  are  indicated  by  the 
names  Philochristus,  Evangelical,  and  Agnostic,  and  represents  them  as 
endeavouring  to  elaborate  a  creed  upon  which  they  can  all  unite.  It  is 
a  somewhat  significant  fact  that  while  Philochristus  and  Agnostic  do  manage 
in  the  end  to  come  to  a  common  understanding  in  the  matter,  after  dis- 
carding the  miraculous  element  in  Christianity,  Evangelical  is  still  as 
antagonistic  to  them  at  the  end  as  at  the  beginning.  He  makes  no 
concessions,  and  treats  what  they  decide  upon  as  a  more  spiritual  form 
of  Christianity  as  but  little  different  from  mere  *' infidelity."  This  life-like 
touch  gives  the  dialogue  an  air  of  reality,  which  is  often  wanting  in  such 
compositions.  Usually  in  such  cases  "  where  the  personages  do  agree,  their 
unanimity  is  wonderful,"  and  is  to  be  accounted  for  rather  by  the  will  of  the 
writer  than  by  the  convincing  character  of  the  arguments  that  have  been 
employed.  Both  Philochristus  and  Agnostic  agree  that  the  elaborate  creed 
of  the  Churches  is  intolerable,  and  that  hope  lies  only  in  a  development  or 
re-adaptation  of  the  moral  and  spiritual  truth  that  is  hidden  beneath  the 
worn-out  forms;  and  that  this  "  simpler  and  more  rational  "  Christian  faith 
will  rest  in  the  last  resort,  not  on  historical  facts,  but  on  the  moral 
consciousness.  "  It  is  not  the  Christian  creed,"  exclaims  Philochristus, 
"that  is  the  bond  of  union,  but  the  Christian  spirit.  Christ's  religion  is 
a  religion  of  conduct  and  spirit.  '  If  ye  love  me,  keep  my  commandments  ' : 
and  of  every  soul  that  humbly  tries  to  do  that,  Christ  Himself  says,  *  Behold 
my  sister  and  my  brother.'  "  It  cannot  be  denied,  we  admit,  that  in  the  case 
of  some,  the  religious  life  and  spirit  survive,  even  when  the  historical  facts 
on  which  ordinary  Christian  faith  is  based  have  been  discarded ;  but  we  doubt 
whether  that  life  and  spirit  could  ever  have  come  into  existence  apart 
from  those  facts.  Is  it  possible  for  Christianity  to  be  transmitted  from  one 
generation  to  another,  or  imparted  to  the  heathen,  in  this  more  ethereal 
form?  We  get  little  aid  in  solving  this  question  from  those  who  hold 
this  *•  simpler  and  more  rational  faith  " ;  for  we  generally  find  that  their 
religious  life  is  emphatically  non-aggressive  in  character.  Philochristus 
lays  stress  upon  the  fact  that  persons  were  recognized  by  Christ  as  genuine 
disciples,  "  who  knew  nothing  of  His  Divinity,  or  even,  for  a  time  after  His 
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death,  of  His  resurrection."  The  inference  is  that  belief  in  the  Divinity  and 
resurrection  of  Christ  are  not  essential  to  the  Christian  faith.  But  surely 
there  is  a  distinction  between  the  darkness  of  twilight  and  the  darkness  that 
may  be  created  at  mid-day  by  closing  the  window-shutters  of  a  room — 
between  a  rudimentary  and  a  mutilated  form  of  life.  The  attitude  of 
Philochristus  towards  the  worship  and  rites  of  the  Church  is  that  expressed 
in  the  words  of  the  late  Professor  Green  :  *'  The  Christian  ordinances  are 
at  hand  for  our  refreshment,  and  we  do  wrong  to  ourselves  to  allow  any 
intellectual  vexation  at  the  mode  in  which  the  outward  symbols  may  be 
presented  to  us,  to  prevent  us  from  their  due  use.  We  shall  not  value  such 
expression  the  less,  because  to  us  it  is  only  an  expression."  It  is  ^o  be 
feared,  however,  that  many  who  hold  the  intellectual  opinions  in  question 
do  themselves  the  wrong  of  neglecting  Christian  ordinances. 

The  Tell  Amaena  Tablets. — The  new  translation  of  the  published 
texts  of  the  tablets  found  at  Tell  Amarna  by  Major  Conder,  published 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Palestine  Exploration  Society,  differs  so  widely 
from  the  renderings  by  Professor  Sayce  in  the  Becords  of  the  Past  as  to 
seriously  puzzle  all  but  Assyriologists,  and  those  who  are  intimate  with 
the  history  of  Assyriological  research.  Professor  Sayce,  who  accepts  the 
usual  opinion  that  the  Pharaoh  of  the  Exodus  was  Meneptah,  the  son  of 
Eameses  II.,  dates  the  tablets  about  two  and  a  half  centuries  before  the 
arrival  of  the  Israelites  in  Palestine.  Major  Conder,  on  the  other  hand, 
who  rejects  the  current  view  as  an  "  incredible  fable,"  regards  the  tablets 
as  partially  contemporaneous  with  the  Israelitish  invasion.  One  of  the 
main  supports  of  this  startling  belief  is  the  identification  which  had  been 
previously  propounded,  but  had  met  with  little  favour,  of  the  **  Khabiri  " 
(or  "  Abiri ")  of  the  tablets  with  the  Hebrews.  This  being  assumed,  it 
is  easy  to  connect  the  statements  made  in  some  of  the  letters  with  the 
movements  of  Joshua  and  his  people.  Major  Conder  even  thinks  that  he 
can  detect  an  allusion  to  the  fall  of  Jericho.  The  governor  of  Jerusalem, 
whose  name  is  read  by  Professor  Sayce  as  Abd  Tabba,  or  Ebed  Tob,  is 
identified  (although  with  some  hesitation)  with  Adoni-zedek,  one  of  the 
five  kings  put  to  death  at  Makkedah.  The  passages  in  the  letters  of  this 
ruler  of  Jerusalem  which  have  been  supposed  to  illustrate  the  position  of 
Melchisedek,  admit  of  no  such  application  for  those  who  accept  the 
translation  of  Major  Conder.  Even  the  language  of  the  bulk  of  these 
letters  is  differently  described.  It  is  generally  called  Assyrian  or 
Babylonian  ;  but  Major  Conder  affirms  that  it  is  **  Aramaic  resembling 
Assyrian  ....  very  like  the  Aramaic  of  the  Talmud,  and  like  Arabic 
in  many  particulars  rather  than  like  Hebrew.  It  is  the  same  language 
in  an  archaic  condition  which  is  now  spoken  by  the  peasantry  of  Palestine." 
The  decision  between  these  divergent  opinions  must,  of  course,  be  left  to 
Assyriologists.  Meanwhile,  Biblical  and  historical  students  must  use  the 
tablets  with  the  greatest  caution.     Nevertheless,  much  of  their  significance 
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has  been  ascertained  beyond  dispute.  Whatever  may  be  uncertain,  there 
can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  these  curious  "state  papers"  attest  the 
pohtical  dependence  of  many  places  in  Palestine  or  Egypt  fifteen  centuries 
before  Christ ;  that  they  prove  that  the  art  of  v^riting  was  not  merely  known 
to  the  governing  classes  among  the  ancient  Canaanites,  but  was  extensively 
practised  by  them,  for  as  many  as  176  letters  in  the  collection  come  from 
different  parts  of  the  land  of  Canaan,  and  fifty  were  written  by  one  man ; 
and  that  Babylonian  civilization  exerted  a  strong  influence  even  then  at 
a  great  distance  from  its  seat,  the  character  employed  being  uniformly  the 
cuneiform,  and  the  language  in  any  case  closely  allied  to  that  chiefly  spoken 
in  Babylonia.  It  is  also  certain  that  the  names  "  Canaan,"  "  Amorite," 
and  "  Jerusalem  "  were  in  use  in  Palestine  before  the  Israelites  entered  it,  and 
that  the  last  name  means  "  city  of  peace."  The  phraseology,  too,  is  strikingly 
Biblical.  Whatever  obscurity  may  still  envelop  many  details,  it  is  evident  that 
tlie  ancient  Canaanites  spoke  and  thought  and  in  some  measure  acted  in  the 
same  way  as  their  Israeli tish  neighbours  and  successors.  Like  them,  they 
used  the  number  seven  to  express  completeness ;  they  bowed  down  to  the 
feet  of  their  superiors,  describing  themselves  as  "  the  dust  of  their  feet," 
and  **  the  footstool  of  their  feet "  ;  the  word  "  dog  "  was  constantly  used 
of  human  beings,  sometimes  in  bitter  contempt ;  a  plural  name  of  God, 
answering  to  the  Hebrew  Elohim,  was  employed  in  a  singular  sense ;  they 
used  to  say  that  "  their  heart  rejoiced,"  that  "  their  head  was  exalted,"  and 
that  "  their  eyes  were  enlightened."  A  considerable  amount  of  extremely 
valuable  and  surprising  information  has  already  been  extracted  from  these 
tablets  within  six  years  of  their  discovery,  and  much  more  may  be  reasonably 
expected  from  the  more  developed  Assyriology  of  the  future. 

Dk.  Bebnhard  Weiss  on  the  Foueth  Gospel. — Although  Dr.  Weiss 
has  already  issued  (in  1880  and  1886  respectively)  two  editions  of  Meyer's 
Commentary  on  John,  and  has  dealt  with  the  subject  also  in  his  Introduction 
to  the  New  Testament,  as  well  as  to  some  extent  in  his  Life  of  Christ,  his 
third  edition  of  Meyer  (the  8th,  if  the  editions  pubHshed  during  Meyer's 
lifetime  are  included),  which  is  described  as  "  worked  up  afresh,"  will  be 
welcomed  by  students  throughout  the  world  as  a  work  of  great  interest  and 
importance.  The  Einleitung,  in  which  the  authorship  and  date  of  the 
Gospel,  and  the  EvangeHst's  way  of  using  his  materials,  are  concisely  but 
carefully  discussed,  is  especially  attractive,  as  giving  the  mature  opinion  of 
one  of  the  most  accompHshed  of  living  scholars  on  some  of  the  most 
fascinating  and  hotly-debated  questions  of  New  Testament  criticism. 
English  readers  who  have  the  articles  of  Professor  SchUrer  and  Professor 
Sanday  fresh  in  their  memory  will  be  glad  to  know  the  present  position  of 
the  distinguished  Berlin  professor  to  the  problems  under  discussion.  It  is 
satisfactory  to  find  that  Dr.  Weiss  has  not  materially  altered  his  attitude. 
He  is  still  a  pronounced  though  cautious  advocate  of  the  traditional  view. 
The  fourth  Gospel,  he  still  believes,  was  written  by  John,  the  disciple  whom 
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Jesus  loved,  in  Asia,  towards  the  close  of  the  first  century.  The  external 
evidence  for  the  Gospel  is  stated  and  examined  v^ith  remarkable  clearness 
and  cogency.  Even  the  most  hostile  critic  must  admit  that  Dr.  Weiss 
has  made  out  a  strong  case.  We  cannot  forbear  quoting  the  impressive 
summary  with  which  the  chapter  closes:  "As  Irenaeus  had  been  in  his 
youth  a  disciple  of  Poly  carp,  it  is  quite  inconceivable  that  he  should  have 
inadvertently  accepted  as  apostolic  a  Gospel  about  which  he  had  never 
heard  anything  from  Polycarp,  the  scholar  of  John,  and  which  did  not 
harmonize  with  what  he  had  heard  from  him  concerning  the  words  and 
deeds  of  Jesus.  So  with  Irenaeus  closes  the  chain  of  witnesses  which 
begins  with  the  probable  use  of  the  Gospel  by  Barnabas,  Hermas,  aod 
Basilides,  is  continued  indirectly  by  the  use  of  the  first  epistle  in  Polycarp 
and  Papias,  and  directly  by  Justin's  reference  to  readings  from  it  in  church, 
and  is  completed  by  the  recognition  of  four  as  the  number  of  the  Gospels 
from  the  time  of  Tatian,  that  is,  from  the  last  third  of  the  second  century  ; 
and  Origen  is  right  when  he  reckons  our  Gospel  amongst  those  which  alone 
are  accepted  without  contradiction  in  the  whole  church  under  heaven." 
One  important  witness,  not  included  in  this  summary,  but  mentioned  in 
the  course  of  the  discussion,  is  the  Didache,  which  was,  in  any  case, 
in  our  author's  judgment,  earlier  than  Justin.  The  eucharistic  prayers 
in  this  ancient  tract  are  said  to  abound  in  echoes  of  John's  Gospel. 
The  exact  time  of  the  composition  of  the  Gospel  is,  of  course,  pro- 
nounced uncertain.  It  must,  however,  have  been  subsequent  to  the  fall 
of  Jerusalem,  as  John  cannot  have  settled  in  Asia  until  after  the  outbreak  of 
the  Jewish  war,  and  had  evidently  been  living  there  many  years  when  he 
wrote  the  Gospel,  as  there  are  plain  indications  of  long-continued  absence 
from  Palestine.  The  non-occurrence  of  direct  references  to  the  catastrophe  in 
the  year  70  a.d.,  which  must  have  profoundly  affected  the  Apostle,  indicates 
that  the  interval  was  considerable,  and  the  repose  and  completeness  so 
characteristic  of  the  Gospel  point  at  advanced  age,  without,  however, 
showing  any  trace  of  senile  weakness.  The  year  80  a.d.,  which  was 
suggested  by  Meyer  as  a  probable  date,  may  be  too  early  if,  as  trustworthy 
tradition  asserts,  the  Evangelist  lingered  until  the  time  of  Trajan.  The 
Synoptic  Gospels  were  known,  but  not  used  as  authorities.  "  Even 
when  he  deals  with  subjects  dealt  wath  in  the  other  Gospels,  the  latter  can 
never  be  thought  of  as  his  sources,  although  his  narrative  may  have  been 
unconsciously  influenced  by  them  in  details."  The  purpose  of  the  Gospel 
was  not  directly  either  complementary  or  polemic,  although  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  the  Evangelist  may  have  had  current  heresies  in  his  mind,  and 
may  have  consciously  added  to  the  incomplete  narratives  of  the  other 
Gospels.  As  to  the  Evangelist's  way  of  working  up  his  matter,  Dr.  Weiss 
seems  to  adhere  to  the  view  propounded  in  his  earlier  writings.  The 
substance  rests  on  a  solid  basis  of  fact,  but  the  form,  especially  in  the 
teaching,  has  been  moulded  in  a  considerable  degree  by  the  Evangelist's 
individuality.     **  Verbal   reproduction  was  an  utter  impossibility  after  the 
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lapse  of  so  many  decades,  and  the  resemblance  (of  the  didactic  portions  of 
the  Gospel)  to  the  style  and  thought  of  the  first  epistle,  as  well  as  the 
resemblance  between  the  words  ascribed  to  Jesus  and  those  ascribed  to 
the  Baptist,  shows  that  these  sayings  have  been  freely  reproduced  as  they 
had  been  developed  in  the  memory  of  the  Apostle,  which  unconsciously 
blended  the  original  matter  with  the  deeper  understanding  of  it  given  under 
the  guidance  of  the  Spirit."  The  intercessory  prayer,  for  example,  owes  its 
substance  to  Jesus,  its  form  to  John.  Even  the  historical  portions  may 
have  been  in  some  measure  influenced  by  the  same  and  similar  causes. 
The  statement,  for  instance,  in  the  account  of  the  first  miracle  about  the 
capacity  of  the  vessels  out  of  which  the  servants  drew  the  wine,  may  express 
only  the  Evangelist's  notion  concerning  the  extent  of  the  miracle ;  and  the 
account  of  the  second  miracle  which  is  identified  by  Weiss  with  the  healing 
of  the  centurion's  servant,  recorded  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  is  said  to 
indicate  partial  failure  of  memory  and,  perhaps,  confusion  with  another 
occurrence.  It  will  be  evident  from  this  outline  that  modern  criticism,  as 
represented  by  Dr.  Weiss,  has  little  sympathy  with  some  theories  which 
have  made,  or  are  still  making,  considerable  stir  in  theological  circles. 
The  Tiibingen  theory  is  hopelessly  discredited,  and  the  "  partition  "  theories  of 
Weiszacker  and  Wendt  meet  with  no  favour.  If  this  latest  commentary  can 
be  regarded  as  indicating  the  trend  of  thought  on  this  subject  in  the  German 
universities,  it  is  unmistakably  in  the  direction  of  a  return  to  the  behef 
cherished  by  the  Church  during  so  many  centuries. 
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TRE  HIGHER   CBITICISM. 
REASONS  FOE  CAUTION  IN  ACCEPTING  ITS  CONCLUSIONS. 
By  Eev.  W.  Frank  Scott. 
(This  Paper  was  awarded  the  First  Prize.) 
Vol  non  andate  giti  per  un  sentiero  Non  vi  si  pensa  quanto  Sangue  costa 

Filosofando  ;  tanto  vi  trasporta  Semiiiarla  nel  moudo,  e  quanto  piace 

L'amor  dell'  apparenza,  e'l  suo  pensiero  Chi  umilemente  con  essa  s'accosta. 

Ed  ancor  questo  quassCisi  com  porta  Per  apparer  ciascun  s'ingegna,  e  face 

Con  men  disdegno,  che  quando  h  posposta  Sue  invenzioni  ;  e  quelle  son  trascorse 

La  divina  Scrittura,  o  quando  e  torta  Da'  predicanti,  e  '1  Vangelio  si  tace. 

—  Dante,  Paradiso,  xxix.  85-96. 
Freely  Englished. 
Thus  here  below  ye  walk  not  in  one  way  They  reckon  not  how  much  of  blood  it  cost 

In  your  philosophies  :  so  much  the  love  To  spread  it  among  men;    and  what  he 

Of  shining,  in  appearance,  leads  astray.  gains 

Yet  even  this  less  wrath  provokes  above  Of  favour  who  in  it  his  will  hath  lost. 

Than  when  the  sense  of  Holy  Writ  is  tost  But  to  appear  most  learned,  each  takes  pains 

Here,    there,    to  serve   men's  ends-their  To   make  inventions,   in  preaching  which 

quirks  to  prove.  they  shine. 

Whilst  the  Evangel,  silent,  forgot,  remains. 
These  words  of  the  great  Italian  poet  in  some  measure  express  the  feehng  of 
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many  to-day  in  the  Christian  Church  in  view  of  the  widespread  revolutionary 
ideas  in  the  Biblical  learning  of  the  time.  And  many  of  those  to  whom 
these  words  appeal,  in  part  at  least,  are  not  of  the  "  straitest  sects  "  of  the 
Church.  They  may  not  be  bound  by  any  merely  mechanical  theory  of 
inspiration,  or  by  the  slavery  of  **  the  letter  which  killeth."  Like  Dante 
himself,  they  may  view  the  progress  of  thought  impartially  and  broadly. 
But  they  also  recognize  the  possibility  of  men  being  led  away  by  the  ten- 
dencies of  the  age  without  carefully  inquiring  the  wherefore  and  whither. 
Not  a  few  are  influenced,  almost  insensibly  sometimes,  by  certain  prevailing 
theories  advocated  and  upheld  by  learned  and  ingenious  scholars.  Such 
great  scholars  will  always  command  a  considerable  following,  and  although 
many  in  the  ranks  of  such  a  following  will  be  men  of  real  learning  and 
ability,  some  lesser  minds  also,  with  lesser  learning,  will  be  dazzled  and 
captivated.  There  will,  too,  be  the  usual  complement  of  followers  "  for 
appearance  sake." 

Now,  all  this  may  be  af&rmed  with  reference  to  the  modern  "  Higher 
Criticism."  The  leaders  in  the  movement  are  men  of  distinguished  ability, 
although  in  reference  to  the  numerous  divergent  opinions  it  might  be  said : 
"  Voi  non  an  date  giu  per  un  sentiero  Filosofando."  Amongst  their  followers 
able  scholars  are  found,  but  there  are  also  those  who  follow  for  "  L'amor 
deir  apparenza."  Has  not  the  Higher  Criticism,  indeed,  reached  the 
dangerous  stage  of  being  fashionable  ?  A  number  of  thinking  men  (a 
majority)  in  the  Church,  however,  who  are  not  destitute  of  special  know- 
ledge of  this  modern  criticism,  and  who  have  examined  the  basis  on  which 
rest  the  conclusions  reached  by  the  modern  school  of  Old  Testament  critics, 
cannot  accept  these  conclusions.  Perhaps  a  plain  statement  of  several  of  the 
chief  reasons  why  this  large  class  take  up  this  position  might  not  be  without 
interest  or  out  of  place  in  these  pages. 

The  history  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  "  advanced  "  Old  Testament 
criticism  shows  that  in  its  inception  and  results  it  is  (for  good  or  evil — good 
in  the  long  run  no  doubt)  mainly  rationalistic.  This  is  not  put  forward 
to  prejudice  the  discipline,  but  simply  to  state  the  fact ;  and  the  word 
rationalistic  is  used  **  historically."  Eationalism  includes,  of  course, 
extremes  of  thought.  Many  who  are  under  the  influence  of  the  tendency 
keep  close  to  the  Biblical  view  of  God  and  His  working  in  the  world; 
whilst  others  rush  to  the  extreme  of  materialism  and  pantheism.  There 
have  been  admirable  men  in  this  school  of  thought,  e.g.,  Schleiermacher, 
Ewald,  De  Wette,  &c.  But  the  practical  denial  by  logical  rationalism  of 
the  special  and  immediate  working  of  God  in  the  world,  and  the  progress 
of  events,  with  the  consequent  explaining  away  of  the  supernatural  in 
Scripture,  cannot  be  accepted  by  believers  in  the  possibility  and  the  fact  of  a 
Divine  revelation.  Hobbes  and  Spinoza,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  had 
advanced  opinions  regarding  the  composition  and  dates  of  the  books  of 
the  Old  Testament  not  far  removed  from  the  conclusions  reached  by  the 
extreme  Higher  Criticism  of  to-day.    These  opinions  gradually  spread  among 
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thinkers,  whose  intellectual  bias  led  them  to  sympathize  with  the  rationaUstic 
tendency.     But  it  was  actually  an  attempt  to  vindicate  the  authenticity  of 
the  Pentateuch  against  the  pretendus  Esprit-forts  which  led  to  the  founding 
of  the  modern  analytic  school  of  Old  Testament  criticism.     Jean  Astruc,  a 
French  physician,  pubUshed  in  1753  his  Conjectures sur  les  memoires  originmix 
do7iH  il  paroit  que  Moyse  s'est  servi  pour  composer  le  livre  de  la  Genese}  There 
the  documentary  theory  of  the  Pentateuch  took  its  rise.    This  new  departure 
did  not  at  first  lead  to  any  doubt  of   the  authenticity  of  Genesis.      The 
supposition  was  by  no  means  an  unreasonable  one.     Eichhorn,  who  intro- 
duced the  theory  into  Germany,  still  held  by  the  Mosaic  authorship  of  the 
Pentateuch.     But  in   course   of   time   the  theory  became,  in  the  hands  of 
rationalistic    critics,    an    instrument    admirably   suited    to    their  purpose. 
Toward   the   close   of   last   century   in    Germany   rationalism   in   theology 
gained  ground.     It  received  a  great  impulse  from  the  literary  influence  of 
Lessing,  Herder,  and   others.      In   his  Erziehung   des   Menschengeschlechts 
Lessing   describes   the   Old    Testament   as   simply   a   reUgious   primer  for 
mankind,    with  its    "abstract    truths    clothed    in    allegories    and  instruc- 
tive  instances   which    are   related   as   having  actually   occurred,"   and   he 
further   says    that    the    New  Testament    Scriptures    form  simply  a  higher 
elementary  book,  leading  men  forward  to  the  age  of  a  New  Eternal  Gospel.^ 
Such  opinions  could  not  fail  to  lead  those  who  accepted  them  to  view  the 
Scriptures  as  merely  human  compositions,  like  the  sacred  books  of  other 
religions.     When  this  view  was  accepted,  the  next  step  was  to  prove  them  to 
be  so  in  answer  to  opponents.     This  was  most  fully  attempted  in  regard  to 
the  New  Testament  writings  by  Ferd.  Christian  Baur,  and  his  famous  pupil, 
D.  F.  Strauss ;  and  in  their  case  the  rationalistic  tendency  was  strengthened 
and  directed  by  the  influence  of  Hegel's  philosophy — especially  his  law  of 
historical  development  by  antagonism. 

For  a  series  of  years  the  fiercest  conflict  raged  round  the  question  of  the 
origin  of  Christianity,  and  of  the  New  Testament  writings,  until  gradually 
the  successors  of  Baur  receded  from  their  master's  extreme  position,  and 
the  negative  Tiibingen  school  was  broken  up.  But  this  manner  of  treating 
the  New  Testament  writings,  and  of  investigating  the  origin  of  Christianity, 
could  not  fail  to  be  applied  by  the  same  school  of  critics  to  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. And  no  sooner  had  the  conflict  round  the  New  Testament  begun 
to  die  away,  than  it  rose  again  around  the  old  Hebrew  Scriptures.  A 
succession  of  writers,  after  the  impetus  given  to  the  study  of  Hebrew  by 
Gesenius  chiefly,  had  risen,  who  applied  the  rationalistic  methods  to  the 
Old  Testament,  buttressing  and  extending  them  by  means  of  the  analytic 
criticism  which  took  its  rise  in  Astruc's  Conjectures.  As  leaders  in  this 
movement,  J.  8.  Vater,  Hartmann,  Ewald,  and  De  Wette  may  be  named 
here. 

During  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years,  however,  the  modern  theory  of 
Evolution  has  given  the   greatest   impulse  to  those   rationalistic  methods. 
^  Anon,  at  Brussels.  >  §§  48-51,  64-77,  85-88. 
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According  to  this  hypothesis,  religious  ideas  must  be  a  natural  growth  of  the 
human  mind,  no  supernatural  element  being  contained  in  them.  Eising  in 
Fetichism  and  Animism,  religion  develops  through  various  stages  to  higher 
forms.  And  thus,  runs  the  argument,  must  it  have  been  with  the  religion  of 
Israel.  Therefore  the  history  as  represented  in  Scripture  cannot  be  trust- 
worthy. It  shows,  e.g.,  a  religion  in  the  patriarchal  age  higher  spiritually 
than  it  was  at  subsequent  stages  of  Israel's  history.  The  history  as  we 
have  it  must  therefore  be  a  projection  from  a  later  age  into  the  past — in 
short,  an  imaginary  history,  for  the  most  part  mythical  and  unhistorical, 
but  interspersed  with  facts  occasionally,  although  these  are  difficult  to 
determine.  This,  briefly  and  imperfectly  stated,  is  the  way  by  which  the 
modern  Higher  Criticism  has  reached  its  present  position. 

Of  course  it  is  not  asserted  that  all  adherents  of  the  school  go  so  far  as 
its  latest  leaders,  or  that  all  who  hold  the  latest  form  of  the  theory  have 
abandoned  a  certain  degree  of  belief  in  inspiration.  Those  whose  nature  is 
essentially  conservative  will  shrink  from  following  out  the  theory  to  its 
logical  conclusions  ;  but  the  presence  of  the  dominant  rationalistic  tendency 
in  the  whole  movement  cannot  be  gainsaid. 

The  Biblical  theory  has  not  wanted  able  defenders.  Archaeology, 
Egyptology,  and  Assyriology  have  strengthened  their  hands.  Pushed  hard 
by  these  defenders,  and  impelled  by  the  difficulties  which  each  new  hypothesis 
left  unsolved,  the  negative  critics  have  had  again  and  again  to  shift  their 
ground,  and  to  invent  new  hypotheses  to  explain  awkward  facts.  The 
original  documentary  hypothesis  was  succeeded  by  the  fragmentary  theory, 
evolved  by  J.  S.  Vater,  who  resolved  the  books  of  the  Pentateuch  into  a  mass 
of  fragments,  which  seemed  never  to  have  had  any  original  unity.  Genesis 
alone,  according  to  him,  contained  thirty-nine  such  "pieces  ";  and  the  Penta- 
teuch in  its  present  form  dates  from  the  period  of  the  Exile.  But  even 
rationalism  could  not  stomach  this  "desert  chaos  of  atomic  fragments"; 
and  Ewald^  dealt  the  fragment-hypothesis  its  death-blow,  proving  that 
Genesis  at  least  was  an  uniform  and  regular  composition.  The  next  theory 
was  the  supplemental  hypothesis  supported  by  Von  Bohlen  and  De  Wette. 
An  original  Elohistic  document  was  supposed  to  have  been  laid  hold  of  by 
an  "  Israelitic  Diaskeuast  and  woven  into  his  own  production."  But  even 
this  hypothesis  did  not  clear  up  all  difficulties.  It  was  abandoned  and  the 
new  documentary  hypothesis  came  into  existence.  This  need  not  be  described. 
"It  is  ever  with  us,"  with  its  crowd  of  capital  letters,  sometimes  with 
annexed  figures  like  mathematical  formulae,  supposed  to  represent  unknown 
individuals,  who,  in  the  course  of  centuries,  have  so  altered  and  patched  the 
historical  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  that  even  the  keenest-eyed  followers 
of  the  Higher  Criticism  cannot  always  agree  as  to  the  lines  that  divide  the 
supposed  original  documents  from  each  other,  and  from  additions  by  later 
redactors  !    This  latest  hypothesis  was  introduced  by  an  analysis  most  rigidly 

1  1823,  Bie  Komposition   der  Genesis  kritisch  untersucht.     His  earliest  work,  for  which 
ho  afterward  "apologized." 
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applied.  Knobel  especially  sought  verse  by  verse,  and  even  word  by  word, 
to  delimit  the  supposed  documents  and  fragments  composing  this  assumed 
historical  mosaic.  And  this  rigid  analysis  has  become  a  marked  feature  of 
later  criticism.  Indeed,  it  has  been  overdone  ;  and  more  reasonable  upholders 
of  the  theory  reject  the  imputation  that  they  would  seem  to  wish  "  to  hear 
every  little  blade  of  grass  growing."  ^ 

Such,  then,  has  been  the  historical  course,  and  such  is  the  latest  develop- 
ment of  the  Higher  Criticism  as  applied  to  the  historical  writings  of  the 
Old  Testament,  and  of  course  it  has  not  rested  with  them.  And  those 
critical  opinions  (though  not  always  willingly  by  those  who  advanced  them 
perhaps)  have  been  used  to  uphold  the  theory  of  the  merely  natural  origin 
and  progress  of  the  religion  of  Israel,  and  to  divest  the  Hebrew  Scriptures 
of  the  character  of  a  Divine  revelation.  It  must  occur  to  every  candid 
mind  after  a  review  of  the  history  and  methods  of  this  essentially 
rationalistic  criticism  to  ask,  What  would  be  the  effect  of  applying  those 
methods  to  any  other  literature  or  section  of  a  literature?  Critics  of  a 
coming  age  working  on  those  methods  might  evolve  half-a-dozen  shadowy 
Carlyles  and  Jeremy  Benthams,  with  a  few  redactors  to  boot,  from  the 
writings  of  those  giants.  No  spontaneity  or  versatility  is  to  be  allowed  to 
the  Old  Testament  writers ;  if  they  diverge  but  a  hairbreadth  from  the 
style  and  manner  permitted  by  the  critic,  a  redactor  is  instantly  introduced 
to  explain  the  divergency.  The  cleverness  of  some  of  those  critics  in 
detecting  the  growth  **  of  every  little  blade  of  grass  " — of  every  word  and 
letter  in  Old  Testament  Scripture — is  not  surpassed,  even  if  it  be  equalled, 
by  the  ingenuity  of  the  author  of  The  Great  Cryptogram. 

And  even  supposing  the  fragmentary  nature  of  those  historical  books 
of  the  Old  Testament  be  admitted,  what  then?  Who  shall  undertake  to 
afiBrm  what  the  original  form  of  those  documents  and  fragments  might 
have  been,  and  by  whom  they  were  given,  ere  they  assumed  their  present 
form  ?  Who  shall  say  what  further  changes  were  made  by  the  various 
supposed  revisers  and  redactors,  besides  those  now  ascribed  to  them  ?  If 
some  parts  were  altered  and  touched  up  by  them,  how  much  more  may  not 
have  been  altered  ?  In  view  of  all  this  complexity  it  may  be  well  said  that 
"  the  analysis  is  frequently  uncertain,  and  will,  perhaps,  always  continue 
so." 2  For  who  are  those  various  redactors  and  emendators?  They  seem 
to  many  to  be  merely  unreal,  conjectural  figures,  summoned  up  to  clear 
difficulties  and  stumbling-blocks  out  of  the  path  of  the  triumphant  hypo- 
thesis. This  modern  criticism  has,  in  fact,  no  real  foundation  in  history, 
and  very  little  that  is  indubitable  in  analysis ;  and  it  is  hardly  philosophical 
in  its  adherents  almost  to  ignore  what  has  been  advanced  on  the  so-called 
*'  traditional "  side.  A  mere  passing  allusion  in  a  note  to  the  use  of  the 
Divine  names^  in  the  Pentateuch,  in  face  of  such  a  conscientious  piece  of 
work  as  that  of  Hengstenberg,  e.g.,  on  the  subject,  and  the  failure  to  note 

^  Kautzsch  and  Socin.     Lie  Genesis  iibersetzt,  etc.,  p.  v. 
*  Driver,  Introduction,  p.  xiii.  3  Driver,  Introduction,  p.  11. 
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the  reasoning  by  which  good  scholars  reconcile  apparent  discrepancies, 
renders  the  whole  treatment  one  sided. ^ 

If  the  most  recent  hypothesis  of  the  Higher  Criticism  be  accepted,  the 
whole  question  is  involved  in  difficulty,  and  worse.  If  it  be  assumed,  then  it 
follows  that  the  best  and  almost  the  whole  literature  of  the  Hebrew  race 
was  a  product  of  the  period  of  the  nation's  decadence  ;  and  that  the  greatest 
periods  of  their  history  were  barren  of  any  lasting  literary  effort.  Moses,  on 
this  hypothesis,  one  of  the  most  famous  leaders  of  men,  trained  in  the  fore- 
most literary  nation  of  antiquity,  left  only  some  scanty  and  doubtful  frag- 
ments of  legislation.  From  the  times  of  David  and  Solomon,  when  the 
people  of  Israel  were  in  contact  with  Egypt  and  Phoenicia,  when  their  mari- 
time expeditions  brought  them  tidings  and  produce  of  other  lands,  no 
authentic  composition  has  come,  no  record  of  religious  opinions  or  customs ; 
except,  perhaps,  the  fragment  of  a  psalm  or  at  most,  one  or  two  of  those 
sacred  songs.  But  in  an  age  of  national  decay,  when  the  people  had 
admittedly  fallen  away  into  idolatry  and  revelled  in  it,  they  permitted  them- 
selves to  be  coerced  into  reformation  by  Si  fictional  history,  invented  for  their 
benefit,  but  which  neither  they  nor  their  fathers  had  known ;  and  no  honest 
man,  nor  any  devotee  of  idolatry,  denounced  the  "  pious  fraud."  And  when, 
after  a  long  period  of  exile  in  a  foreign  land,  a  remnant  of  the  people, 
humbled  and  impoverished,  returned  to  Palestine,  they  calmly  received  more 
of  this  fictional  history  as  truth ;  and  submitted  to  having  imposed  upon 
them  a  complete  and  minute  system  of  ordinances,  rites,  and  ceremonies, 
which  was  presented  as  having  been  divinely  revealed  to  Moses  long  ages 
before,  but  which  in  that  special  form  had  hitherto  been  unknown. 

This  hypothesis  of  the  origin  of  the  Pentateuch  (to  refer  only  to  that 
now)  seems,  to  one  looking  at  the  question  with  open  mind,  to  be  at  variance 
with  the  course  of  history.  And  in  this  connection  it  might  be  asked.  How 
much  of  Hebrew  history,  as  given  in  those  writings,  is  admitted  to  be  actual 
by  the  higher  critics  ?  Sometimes  it  is  appealed  to — when  it  suits  their  pur- 
pose; again  it  is  evidently  regarded  as  mythical.  ^  But  even  the  earliest 
writing  prophets,  whose  date  is  admitted,  presuppose  a  history  very 
like  what  we  have  in  the  books  as  they  now  stand.^  "The  Song  of 
Deborah,"  which  is  allowed  to  belong  to  an  age  before  the  establishment  of 
the  kingdom,  rests  on  history,  and  in  vivid  language  seems  to  picture  the 
land  as  occupied  after  the  days  of  Joshua,  the  wandering,  and  Sinai — 
notes  of  those  **  righteous  acts  of  Jehovah  and  His  rule  in  Israel,"  which  the 
people  rehearsed  to  each  other.  Why,  a  much  lesser  assumption  is  made 
than  that  of  the  post-Exilic  date  of  the  Pentateuch,  when  a  Hexateuch  is 
assumed  as  the  background  of  this  spontaneous  and  beautiful  ode.  Further- 
more, is  it  to  be  credited  that  the  ground  which  produced  this  "  song"  was 
barren  before  and  perhaps  for  centuries  after  ?     Is  an  ode  such  as  this,  like  a 

^  P.  77,  on  Deut.  xv.  12-18,  e.g.  ;  and  p.  79.    Conf.  for  Biblical  view  Keil's  Genesis,  Intro., 
aiid  Hengstenberg's  Beitrage,  &c. 

2  A  recent  instructive  example  is  given  in  The  Thinker  for  February,  1893,  pp.  99,  100. 
^  Shown  conclusively  by  Prof.  Robertson,  of  Glasgow,  in  his  Early  Religion  of  Israel. 
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palm-tree  in  a  barren  desert,  with  no  oasis  near,  a  miracle  of  growth  ?  Does 
it  not  imply  antecedent  culture,  as  it  assuredly  implies  known,  antecedent 
history  ? 

In  truth,  the  nation's  history  as  expanded  in  the  books  as  they  stand  is 
much  more  rational  than  the  form  it  assumes  on  the  theory  of  the  Higher 
Criticism  ;  and  the  literature  as  we  have  it  seems  in  accordance  with  the 
successive  steps  of  the  history.  It  appears  reasonable  to  think  that  the 
leader  of  the  emancipated  Israelites  should,  after  the  exodus,  set  before  the 
people  the  history  of  God's  dealings  with  their  fathers  as  an  inspiration  for 
their  national  life,  and  the  foundation  of  a  hope  for  them  during  their 
desert  march.  Perhaps  this  history  was,  in  part,  written  before  the  exodus ; 
for  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  a  man  like  Moses  would  be  incurious  as  to 
the  past  of  his  people.  It  may  be  even  reasonably  admitted  that,  under 
Divine  guidance,  this  history  was,  in  part  at  least,  of  the  nature  of  a 
compilation.^  Memoirs  of  some  sort  from  the  patriarchal  age  no  doubt 
existed.  Abram  came  from  a  country  where  "letters"  were  cultivated; 
and  we  now  know  that  Babylonian  learning,  at  all  events,  was  common  in 
Canaan  in  his  day.  Nor  is  it  to  be  thought  that  during  the  whole  period  of 
their  sojourn  in  Egypt  the  Israelites  were  an  uneducated  nation  of  **  despised 
slaves,"  as  Lessing  terms  them.  It  was  only  toward  the  end  of  their  stay 
that  they  were  "  hardly  entreated  "  by  the  rulers  of  a  new  dynasty ;  and 
during  that  period  they  could  not  have  degenerated  so  far.  Surely  there 
were  more  men  of  culture  among  them  than  Moses  and  his  brother  ? 

Then,  during  their  wilderness  sojourn  was  it  not,  even  on  merely  human 
grounds,  natural  that  their  leaders  should  formulate  laws  of  some  description 
for  their  social  and  religious  life  as  a  nation?  This  the  history  tells  us 
Moses  did  under  Divine  guidance,  although  it  is  not  implied  that  he  wrote 
with  his  own  hand  all  those  laws,  ordinances,  &c.,  recorded  in  those  books. 
Although  it  is  specially  mentioned  that  he  wrote  certain  parts,  it  is  not  implied 
that  he  himself  wrote  out  what  he  and  Aaron  were  commanded  to  speak- 
unto  all  the  congregation  of  Israel.  May  not  the  expressly  Levitical  ordinances, 
e.g.,  have  been  recorded  by  Aaron  and  the  priesthood  under  the  direction  of 
Moses  ?  And  may  not  such  a  passage  as  the  account  of  the  work  on  the 
Tabernacle 3  have  been  made  by  those  who  did  the  work  ?  Surely  this  is  as 
rational  a  supposition  as  that  which  throws  such  an  elaborate  and  circum- 
stantial statement  into  a  late  time  when  the  Tabernacle  no  longer  existed. 
And  does  not  Deuteronomy  present  the  features  of  a  popular  exposition  of 
the  law — a  people's  book  for  constant  use  and  edification ;  not  containing  the 
more  technical,  Levitical  legislation,  as  it  might  be  called,  the  duty  of 
explaining  and  enforcing  which  would  rest  with  the  Levitical  class  ?  These 
conjectures  are  not  advanced  even  as  probable,  although  they  are  just  as  probable 
as  many  of  those  of  the  Higher  Criticism.     But  they  indicate  that  various 

^  St.  Luke  conii)iIe(l  his  Gospel  from  the  testimony  of  eye-witnesses,  and  it  would  seem  in 
part  from  documents. 

*  Exod.  viL  2,  &c  s  ^xod.  xxxv.-xxxix. 
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explanations  of  differences  of  style  in  the  Pentateuch  might  be  given 
at  least  quite  as  good  and  trustworthy  as  those  of  the  critics.  If  a  host  of 
editors,  emendators ,  and  redactors  are  assumed  for  a  later  age,  it  is  quite  as 
reasonable  to  begin  at  the  beginning  and  assume  collaborators  and 
ama7iuenses. 

It  is  evident  from  the  history  why  the  days  of  the  Judges  were  barren 
of  literature.  Neglecting  the  Divine  command,  the  Israelites  did  not  drive 
out  before  them  all  the  inhabitants  of  Canaan.  These  became  "  thorns  in 
their  sides."  1  The  tribes  had  to  be  perpetually  on  the  watch  to  keep  their 
boundaries  intact.  Each,  too,  in  great  measure,  **  fought  for  its  own  hand." 
This  prevented  them  consolidating,  as  they  should  have  done,  into  a  united 
people  ;  prevented  them,  as  a  nation,  from  keeping  the  yearly  feasts  with 
regularity  ;  and  thrust  into  the  background,  no  doubt,  the  systematic  teaching 
of  the  law.  People  perpetually  engaged  in  border  forays  are  apt  to  be  moulded 
by  the  rude  age  ;  literature  will  languish  and  religion  sink  to  a  low  ebb. 
Witness  the  history  of  our  own  English  and  Scottish  border  warfare.  Are  not 
the  warlike  narratives  of  the  Book  of  Judges  just  what  we  might  have  expected 
from  such  an  age  ?  But  with  the  last  of  the  Judges,  who  succeeded  in  carrying 
out  the  long-deferred  consolidation  of  the  various  tribes  into  a  nation,  and  with 
the  rise  of  the  monarchy,  Hebrew  literature  began  again  to  bloom  and  bring 
forth  fruit,  and  continued  to  flourish,  with  occasional  fluctuations,  till  beyond 
the  period  of  the  Exile.  Such,  considered  from  an  historical  point  of  view 
merely,  seems  to  have  been  the  course  of  events.  And  certainly  there  appears  to 
be  between  the  history  and  the  literature  an  historical  concord,  to  say  the  least. 

When  a  firm  historic  basis  is  sought  for  in  the  conclusions  of  the  Higher 
Criticism  none  is  found.  Indeed,  the  historic  facts  that  are  coming  slowly  to 
light  point  all  the  other  way.  The  proof  of  the  theory  seems  to  be  almost 
altogether  subjective  ;  it  depends,  for  the  most  part,  often  on  the  critic's  point 
of  view ;  for  it  is  admitted  that  the  philological  and  phraseological  grounds 
on  which  these  critical  opinions  are  based  are  often  slight.  The  method  also 
is  not  always,  or  even  generally,  inductive.  The  theory  is  read  into  the  books, 
and  the  slightest  variation  in  language  or  style  is  pounced  upon,  and  made 
to  furnish  a  proof  of  the  presence  of  some  fragment  alien  to  the  passage  in 
which  it  is  embedded.  According  to  the  Higher  Criticism,  the  original  Biblical 
historical  writers  must  have  written  in  a  style  so  fettered  that  composition 
to  them  must  have  been  a  burden.  And  not  only  is  there  much  diversity  of 
opinion  among  the  critics  as  to  the  delimitation  of  the  supposed  documents 
and  fragments,  but  the  dates  fixed  for  their  supposed  composition  are 
arbitrary  and  not  universally  agreed  upon.  In  short,  no  indisputable  argu- 
ments have  been  drawn  from  the  books  themselves,  or  from  historical  side- 
lights, on  the  period  of  Israel's  history  to  establish  the  critical  position. 

And  this  view,  it  seems  to  many,  is  immeasurably  strengthened  by  a 

consideration  of  the  attitude  of  our  Lord  and  His  Apostles  toward  the  Old 

Testament.     It  is  quite  true  there  are  spiritual  men  among  the  advocates  of 

this  hypothesis   who   affirm   that   the   changes   effected   by   these   critical 

^  Num.  xxxiii.  55  ;  Josh,  xxiii.  13  ;  Judges  ii.  3. 
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methods  "  do  not  touch  either  the  authority  or  the  inspiration  of  the  Scrip- 
tures of  the  Old  Testament,"  that  they  do  not  "  affect  the  fact  of  revelation, 
but  only  its  form.''^  It  may  be  so ;  and  no  doubt  some  may  for  the  time 
occupy  this  position.  But  it  is  a  position  of  instability,  from  which  they  will 
either  have  to  advance  (in  the  critical  sense)  or  retreat.  It  is  to  be  feared 
that  if  the  hypothesis  were  generally  received  commonsense  people  would 
be  apt  to  say  that  it  would  be  as  true  to  speak  of  the  inspiration  of  the 
Brahmanas  or  Upanishads.  And  its  acceptance  would  certainly  tend  to  alter 
men's  way  of  looking  at  the  New  Testament  also. 

Our  Lord  admittedly  accepted  the  Old  Testament  as  it  stands.  He 
gave  no  hint,  apparently,  in  His  teaching  to  the  people,  or  even  to  the 
inner  circle  of  His  followers,  that  these  writings  were  not  authentic 
and  to  be  accepted  as  what  they  claimed  to  be.  He  blamed,  indeed,  the 
sceptics  of  His  day — the  Sadducees — for  their  attitude  towards  Scripture. 
And  in  so  far  as  the  scribes  were  accredited  teachers  of  the  law  of  Moses 
(apart  from  their  "  traditions  "),  He  exhorted  the  people  to  "do  and 
observe  "  what  they  said. 2  And  when,  at  the  beginning  of  His  ministry, 
He  declared  that  He  had  come,  not  to  destroy,  hut  to  fulfil  the  law  and  the 
prophets,  that  one  jot  or  tittle  should  "in  no  wise  pass  from  the  law  till 
all  be  fulfilled,"  did  He  mean  a  system  formed  in  the  manner  suggested  by 
the  Higher  Criticism?  Did  He  leave  His  followers  under  the  delusion 
that  mythical  was  actual  history?  Either  Christ  did  not  know  (on  the 
supposition  that  this  theory  is  truth),  which  would  be  passing  strange  ;  or 
He  did  know,  and  permitted  His  Apostles,  without  a  hint  as  to  the  fact, 
to  go  forth  and  teach  this  mythical  history  as  truth,  stamped  with  the 
impress  of  His  authority.  Is  this  what  men  would  have  expected  from 
Him,  on  considering  His  life  and  character? 

Again,  the  great  Florentine's  words  will  seem  to  many  to  furnish  the 
true  answer  here  : — 

"  Non  disse  Cristo  al  suo  primo  convento  : 
Andate  e  predicate  al  mondo  ciance ;  Ma  diede  lor  verace  fondamento." 

—Par.  xxix.  109-11. 
Englished :  Christ  did  not  to  His  first  disciples  say  : 

"  Go  forth  and  preach  ye  fables  unto  men." 
But  gave  them  based  truth  whereon  to  stay. 
It  would  certainly  also  conflict  with  what  might  be  called  truly  rational 
ideas  of  what  a  Divine  revelation  should  be,  to  conceive  of  it  as  given  in 
such  a  form  that  fact  in  it  can  hardly  be  distinguished  from  fable.  And 
it  would  be  yet  more  strange  to  think  that  through  Christ  men  were  not 
enlightened  as  to  the  true  nature  of  the  elder  revelation,  but  that  the 
discovery  of  this  was  left,  after  the  lapse  of  centuries,  to  men  who  either 
altogether  rejected  the  idea  of  revelation,  or  who  sought  to  explain  away 
the  supernatural  in  Scripture,  i.e.,  to  deny  really  that  it  is  a  special 
revelation  at  all. 

'  Driver,  Intro. 

»  Our  Lord's  attitude  towards  the  Old  Testament  in  such  passages  as  St.  Matt.  xxii. 
23-46,  St.  John  v.  32-47,  St.  John  vi.,  &c.,  should  be  carefully  studied. 
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Attempts  to  explain  away  our  Lord's  evident  acceptance  of  the  Old 
Testament  Scriptures  as  authentic  are  not  convincing  ;  and  those  who 
believe  in  Him  as  The  Truth  will  be  more  influenced  by  His  authority 
than  by  the  subjective  theorizings  of  "  higher  critics,"  however  eminent. 

The  theory  of  the  composition  of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures,  and 
the  dates  assigned  for  the  putting  forth  of  the  various  writings,  maintained 
by  the  Higher  Criticism  cannot  be  accepted  without  much  more  convincing 
evidence  than  has  yet  been  adduced.  The  theory  of  the  development  of 
religion  on  which  the  later  hypotheses  rest  is  itself  an  unproved  hypothesis ; 
it  is  conjectural,  not  resting  on  any  firm  historical  foundation,  and  is,  in  fact, 
at  variance  with  history. 

There  is  one  historic  feature  of  the  religion  of  revelation,  also,  which 
should  be  noted  as  distinguishing  it  from  all  the  "  world  religions."  These 
latter  have  always  contained  in  them  the  elements  of  dissolution.  No 
attempted  reform  could  save  them  from  inevitable  decay.  But  the  religion 
of  revelation,  from  the  moment  it  appears,  both  before  and  since  the 
establishment  of  Christianity,  even  though  once  and  again  corrupted  by 
human  weakness,  has  shown  itself  capable  of  throwing  off  such  corruptions 
and  emerging  in  its  original  purity.  Why,  if  it  is  not  because  it  enshrines 
Eternal  Truth? 

Those  who  still  hold  by  the  Biblical  theory  of  the  origin  of  the  Old 
Testament  writings  do  not  fear  investigation.  '  *'  Criticize,"  they  say,  "  by 
all  means.  Let  every  word,  every  letter,  of  the  sacred  text  be  examined. 
But  do  not  let  this  be  done  in  the  interest  of  a  theory,  for  that  is  sure  to 
lead  to  confusion  and  disaster."  Modern  critical  writers — several  of  the 
**  advanced  "  school  at  least — do  not  shine  in  their  methods  in  comparison 
with  their  predecessors.  Even  when  not  agreeing  with  De  Wette,i  e.g.,  it  is 
possible  to  admire  his  calm,  judicious  manner.  Compare  his  treatment  of  the 
question  of  dates,  &c.,  of  the  composition  of  the  Psalms  with  the  arbitrary 
conjectures  of  some  later  critics  in  the  wake  of  the  school  of  Wellhausen.  If 
of  a  writer's  work  it  may  be  affirmed  that  *'  the  textual  criticism  is  not 
infrequently  venturesome,  the  confidence  with  which  verses  or  sections  are 
ascribed  to  editors  or  interpolators  is  almost  amusing,  and  there  are 
occasional  glimpses  of  what,  in  an  adherent  of  the  traditional  view,  would  be 
called  prejudice  and  dogmatism,"  2  what  solid  authority  can  such  writings  have? 
It  would  be  more  scientific,  also,  if  in  Old  Testament  Introduction  both 
sides  of  the  question  were  given.  One  would  almost  imagine,  in  reading 
some  modern  German  Introductions,  that  scarcely  any  opinions  but  those  of 
the  higher  critics  ever  existed,  or  could  exist.  It  would  be  well  surely  to 
exhibit  contrary  (and  contradictory)  opinions  side  by  side,  and  more  in  the 
interests  of  truth. 

It  may  be  asked  also,  why  this  perpetual  ''see-saw"  of  conjecture? 

this  building  on  the  unstable  foundation  of  "probability,"  "supposition," 

*•  suggestion,"  "appearance,"  and  so  forth?     Would  it  not  be  better  to  adopt 

^  Commentar  iiber  die  Psalmen. — Einleitung.  2  Thinkee,  Feb.,  p.  99. 
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the  more  scientific  plan  of  seeking /ac^s  in  place  of  building  up  hypotheses  ? 
Why  not  labour  and  wait  for  the  accumulation  of  historical,  archaeological, 
&c.,  facts,  on  which  far  more  certain  conclusions  may  be  built  inductively  ? 
The  learning  of  the  time  is  hampered  by  hypotheses.  In  the  field  of  Old 
Testament  criticism  facts  have  already  overthrown  conjectures.  Take,  for 
instance,  the  establishment  of  the  proof  that  the  art  of  writing  was  of  high 
antiquity.  This  led  to  changes  in  the  hypotheses  of  critics  in  the  first  half 
of  the  century,  and  arguments  in  the  works  of  Von  Bohlen,  Vatke,  and  others 
founded  on  the  supposition  of  the  comparatively  late  introduction  of  the  art 
of  writing  among  the  Hebrews  had  to  be  abandoned. 

The  present  state  of  the  Old  Testament  text  is  not  satisfactory ;  but  the 
conjectural  emendations  made  by  Wellhausen  and  his  school  are  less  so.  A 
thorough  and  authoritative  revision  of  it,  as  far  as  the  materials  for  this  exist, 
should  be  made.  No  doubt  if  ancient  texts  were  available  slight  differences 
would  be  found  between  various  MSS.,  as  in  the  case  of  the  New  Testament. 
But  such  minutiae,  of  course,  do  not  make  Scripture  less  valid  any  more  than 
typographical  errors  or  differences  of  translation  in  our  printed  versions  do. 
Then  also  it  is  admitted  that  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures  may  have  been 
more  than  once  reverently  revised,  and  explanatory  glosses  added  (or  paren- 
theses), the  purpose  and  meaning  of  which  would  be  evident.  But  it  would  be 
diflBcult  to  believe  that  the  people  of  Israel  would  permit  writings  which  they 
must  have  considered  sacred ^  (as  their  prophetic  books  show  they  did)  to  be 
mutilated,  and  parts  of  each  arbitrarily  joined  together,  with  here  an  inser- 
tion and  there  a  patch,  and  then  accept  them  as  authentic  !  Would,  say, 
the  Chinese  have  ventured  to  treat  the  Ch'un  Ch'iu  in  such  fashion  ? 

Those  who  uphold  the  Biblical  account  of  the  origin  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment Scriptures  look  forward  with  confidence  to  the  result  of  this  battle  of 
the  critics.  From  the  conflict  with  the  Tiibingen  school  emerged  a  clearer 
view  of  the  primitive  Church,  and  proofs  of  the  early  dates  of  the  Gospels  have 
been  established.  So  from  the  keen  analytic  criticism  applied  to  the  Old  Testa- 
ment the  history  of  the  race  of  Israel  will  in  the  end  become  more  luminous . 
Already  a  great  impulse  has  been  given  to  the  exploration  of  sacred  localities, 
and  thus  to  historical  and  archaeological  research.  The  ancient  world  is 
telling  its  story  in  ever  more  articulate  language  to  the  race  of  to-day,  and 
many  of  the  facts  thus  coming  to  light  bear  on  the  history  of  Israel.  Here 
is  a  mine  which  the  critics  might  more  thoroughly  explore  now  that  the 
"  hypothetic  "  vein  shows  signs  of  being  ''  worked  out  "  ;  and  the  revision 
of  the  Old  Testament  text,  with  the  aid  of  the  versions,  might  occupy 
their  attention  for  more  than  one  generation,  and  would  be  a  work  of 
permanent  value  ; "  always,  of  course,  on  the  understanding  that  it  is  carried 
out  inductively,  and  not  in  the  interests  of  any  theory. 

A  glance  at  the  past  history  of  the  Higher  Criticism  and  its  cruder 
predecessors  insensibly  calls  up  to  the  mind  the  concluding  parabolic  picture 

1  Even  on  the  supposition  that  the  so-called  Elohistic  and  Jahavist  documents  date  from 
the  time  of  the  divided  kingdoms  this  will  bo  true. 
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in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  From  the  days  of  Deism,  and  the  Aufklarung 
in  Germany,  the  storm  of  criticism  has  raged  aromid  Scripture.  The  rain 
descended,  the  flood  of  opinion  swept  along,  and  the  winds  (the  wordy  war  !) 
blew  and  beat  sometimes  most  tempestuously.  Many  a  hypothesis  founded  on 
conjecture  has  tottered  and  fallen.  But  from  the  conflict  the  New  Testament 
system  of  revealed  truth  has  issued  scathless,  and  amidst  the  present 
turmoil,  to  the  great  Christian  consciousness,  the  law  and  prophets  remain 
still  unmoved  as  authentic,  and  still  valid  as  part  of  Divine  revelation. 


TR^  RIGHTS   OF  CRITICISM. 
By  Eev.   T.   Scott   Newlands,   B.D. 
(This  Paper  ivas  awarded  the  Fourth  Prize.) 
One  great  objection  often  urged  against  the  *'  critical  "  view  of  Scripture  is 
that  it  involves  presuppositions.     And  this,  in  the  judgment^of  many,  is  not 
only  a  great,  but  a  decisive  and  fatal  objection.     Men,  it  is  held,  have  no 
business  to  go  to  the  study  of  the  Bible  with  their  minds  already  made  up  as 
to  the  principle  on  which  it  has  been  constructed.     The  Bible  is  not  like  any 
other  book.     It  occupies  a  place  apart.     It  refuses  to  be  classed  along  with 
the  world's  literature.     And  none  but  those  whose  spiritual  senses  are  at 
fault  can  fail  to  recognize  this  by  an  immediate  intuition.     Devout  minds 
instinctively  acknowledge  that  the  Bible  arrests  and  searches  them  ;  it  im- 
poses a  silence  on  their  questionings,  and  speaks  to  them  as  from  some  awful 
height.     They  know  that  it  is  no  human  production,  but  God's  very  word. 

This  is  the  anti-critical  standpoint,  which  flatters  itself  that,  unlike  the 
critical,  it  is  without  presuppositions.  It  fails  to  observe  that  the  very  sim- 
plicity of  faith  with  which  it  regards  the  Bible  is  itself  a  presupposition. 
The  instinctive  impression  of  superhuman  authority,  which  it  honestly  con- 
ceives to  be  an  elfect  of  the  Book  itself,  is  really  a  pious  tradition,  an 
inherited  reverence,  a  feeling  acquired  in  infancy  at  the  mother's  knee. 
Such  a  traditionary  feeling  may,  indeed,  prove  to  be  quite  consistent  with  a 
resolute  facing  of  the  facts  as  revealed  by  critical  inquiry.  Some  of  the  most 
convinced  upholders  of  the  anti-critical  view  of  Scripture  are  men  who  have 
acquainted  themselves  diligently  with  the  methods  and  findings  of  critical 
science.  Still,  the  fact  remains  that  if  the  critical  view  of  the  Bible  rests 
largely  upon  certain  presuppositions,  so  also  does  the  non-critical  view.  The 
presupposition  on  the  non-critical  side  is,  that  the  Bible  is  an  absolutely 
unique  production,  a  miracle,  a  prodigy ;  not  an  aggregation  of  literary 
relics,  but  a  homogeneous  whole  ;  not  an  ancient  document,  but  a  living 
word ;  not  a  monument  of  the  past,  to  be  curiously  scrutinized  with  the  eye 
of  science,  but  a  testimony  of  God,  and  from  God,  to  be  perused  with  child- 
like docility  and  holy  fear. 

The  great  and  fatal  objection  to  the  critical  view  of  Scripture,  viz.,  that 
lit  sets  out  from  certain  presuppositions,  is  therefore  one  which  critics  them- 
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selves  are  not  careful  to  repel.  They  are  content  to  rest  under  a  charge 
which  can,  with  at  least  equal  cogency,  be  urged  against  the  traditionalists. 
But  they  maintain  that,  whereas  the  critical  presuppositions  are  legitimate 
and  scientific,  those  of  the  traditionalists  are  arbitrary  and  fanciful.  They 
are  without  adequate  foundation  in  fact  or  logic.  They  are  mere  dogmatic 
assumptions. 

What  are  the  main  presuppositions  of  the  critical  view  of  Scripture  ? 
They  are  simply  the  presuppositions  of  science  in  general,  and  may  be 
summed  up  in  two  words :  first,  that  all  things,  the  Scriptures  not  excepted, 
are  a  fit  subject  for  the  fullest  and  most  untrammelled  investigation  ;  and 
second,  that  miraculous  explanations  are  excluded. 

It  is,  of  course,  the  second  presupposition  which  is  specially  objected  to 
by  the  traditionalists.  They  sometimes  describe  it,  and  not  unjustly 
perhaps,  as  a  settled  repudiation  of  the  supernatural.  From  this  they  are  apt 
to  proceed  to  epithets  which  imply  still  deeper  censure,  and  speak  of  the 
undisguised  materialism  of  Wellhausen  and  Kuenen.  Wellhausen  and 
Kuenen  are,  however,  not  materialists.  They  simply  deem  it  more  probable 
that  events  were  misapprehended  than  that  miracles  really  happened. 

Here,  then,  is  the  great  line  of  cleavage  between  the  two  classes  of  Bible 

students.     The   one   class,  the  great   mass   of   earnest   Christians,   believe 

frankly  in  a  miracle-working   God.      They   are   therefore   prepared   to  be 

surprised  at  nothing.     The  Bible,  from  first  page  to  last,  is  to  them  a  book  of 

facts.     The  story  of  Adam  and  Eve  they  hold  to  be  literal  history.     The 

ages  of  the  antediluvians  suggest  no  sceptical  questionings.     The  familiar 

intercourses  of  the  Infinite   Being  with  the   patriarchs  they  accept  as   a 

matter  of  course.     The  Exodus,   with  its  prelude  of  ten  mighty  plagues, 

happened  precisely  as  it  is  set  down.     The  passage  of  the  Eed  Sea  and  the 

wilderness  wanderings  (with  the  pillars  of  cloud  and  of  fire,  the  quails,  the 

manna,  the  water  from  the  rock,  and  the  fearful  theophanies  at  Sinai)  were 

all  real  occurrences.     And  the  rest  of  the  Bible  narrative  (with  the  falling 

down  of  the  walls  of  Jericho  at  the  sevenfold  blast  of  trumpets,  Baalam's 

ass,  Elijah's  ascent  to  heaven,  Elisha's  multiplication  of  the  widow's  oil, 

raising  her  dead  son  to  life,  and  causing  the  axe  head  to  swim,  Jonah's 

whale,  and  Daniel's  deliverance  from  the  lions)  is  perused  in  the  same  spirit 

of  undoubting  receptivity.     The  Bible,  it  is  held,  is  God's  book,  and  therefore 

cannot  lie.     To  imagine  that  it  can  is  to  blaspheme  the  very  character  of 

God.     Therefore  Christians  do  well  to  be  angry  with  critics.     They  do  well 

to  refuse  to  acquaint  themselves  with  their  arguments.     A  man  does  not 

need  to  touch  pitch  in  order  to  know  that  its  touch  defiles.     Persons  who 

set  themselves  up  as  critics  of  the  Word  of  God  it  is  best  to  have  no  dealings 

•with  at  all.     A  wise  man  will  leave  them  sternly  alone. 

And  the  critics  are  for  the  most  part  content  that  they  should  be  left  t<> 
pursue  their  task  in  peace.  The  scientific  temperament  has  an  enthusiasm 
and  a  warmth  of  its  own.  It  has  a  religious  fervour  of  its  own.  But  it  is 
as  a  rule,  only  sparingly  in  sympathy  with  the  aims  and  ideals  of  what  i^ 
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known  as  "  aggressive  religion."  It  wants  to  **  get  at  facts  "  rather  than  to 
convert  sinners.  Its  goal  is  truth  rather  than  edification.  Hence  the  great 
and  wide  difference  of  standpoints.  To  the  scientific  thinker  the  Bible  is  a 
problem  to  be  solved,  a  continent  to  be  explored.  The  religion  of  the  Bible 
is  interesting  as  a  contribution  to  the  science  of  the  world's  religious  history. 
It  throws  light  upon  the  past,  and,  by  so  doing,  makes  the  present  more 
intelHgible.  It  helps  the  wise  to  understand.  There  is  a  certain  ruthless- 
ness  about  the  scientific  conscience.  "  It  cares  for  nothing,  all  shall  go,'* 
except  the  eternal  inquiry  after  facts.  Science  refuses  to  be  trammelled  in 
its  operations.  The  whole  duty  of  the  scientific  investigator,  as  such,  is  to 
get  at  the  facts  of  things.  The  whole  duty  of  the  Biblical  critic  is  to  get  at 
the  facts  about  the  Bible.  What  effect  this  process  and  its  results  may  have 
upon  the  influence  and  use  of  the  Bible  as  a  book  of  spiritual  edification  is, 
no  doubt,  a  very  important  question.  But  it  is  a  question  with  which  the 
critical  student,  in  his  critical  capacity,  has  absolutely  no  occasion  to 
trouble  himself.  Nay,  it  is  his  scientific  duty  to  scrupulously  exclude  it  from 
his  consideration.  His  function  is  purely  judicial.  He  has  a  case  to  try,  a 
verdict  to  pronounce.  The  one  virtue  in  a  judge  is  impartial  thoroughness. 
So  it  is  required  in  a  Biblical  critic  that  a  man  be  found  faithful — that  is,  in 
his  case,  inexorable,  stone  deaf  to  all  appeals  from  the  side  of  sentiment, 
tradition,  or  religious  expediency.     The  critic  must  do  his  duty. 

This  distinction  between  the  standpoint  of  Biblical  science  and  that 
of  practical  religion  needs  to  be  firmly  apprehended  and  frankly  recognized. 
The  two  standpoints  are  radically  different,  but  not,  perhaps — this,  however, 
is  a  point  which  admits  of  discussion — necessarily  hostile.  Science  aims  at 
the  discovery  and  assertion  of  facts  ;  religion  at  the  production  of  goodness. 
This  sounds  like  a  clear-cut  definition,  which,  if  duly  respected,  might  seem 
fitted  to  promote  a  mutual  understanding,  and  avert  confusion  and  wrath. 
But  complications  arise.  Among  the  facts  which  science  claims  a  right  to 
investigate  and  get  to  the  bottom  of  is  religion  itself.  It  claims  a  right  to 
turn  over  the  most  sacred  and  cherished  beliefs  and  sift  them  as  wheat; 
it  regards  them  simply  as  data  or  phenomena  of  the  science  of  human 
nature.  Thus,  the  ancient  religion  of  Israel,  with  its  sacred  documents, 
together  with  its  later  developments  in  the  widespreading  Christian  and 
Islamitic  faiths,  each  with  its  inspired  and  infallible  Bible,  all  this  is  only 
so  much  grist  for  the  scientific  mill.  But  to  the  man  who  contemplates 
any  great  religious  system  from  within — not  as  a  critic,  but  as  a  believer — 
such  free  dealing  with  things  that  to  him  are  sacred  is  vexatious,  and  seems 
€ven  sinful ;  for,  if  science  claims  a  right  to  inquire  into  the  nature  and 
grounds  of  religion,  religion,  for  its  part,  asserts  rights  of  sovereignty  over 
all  men  and  every  department  of  their  life.  Now,  critics  are  but  men  ;  and 
criticism  and  science  are  but  a  province  of  human  industry.  Therefore, 
religion  claims  rights  of  sovereignty  in  it,  and  cannot  submit  to  be  "  sat 
upon,"  and  analysed,  and  cross-examined,  and  kept  waiting,  until  its  rights 
and  titles  have  been  finally  pronounced  upon.      Religion  is  an  imperious 
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thiDg :  perhaps  this  is  what  St.  Paul  means  when  he  says,  ''  He  that  is 
spiritual  judgeth  all  things,  yet  he  himself  is  judged  of  no  man."  The 
critics  take  it  upon  themselves  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  rehgion,  whereas 
the  case  ought  to  be'^ reversed— it  is  religion  which  must  sit  in  judgment 
upon  the  critic8.7  Hence  colHsion  and  deadlock. 

But  areT there  not  believing  critics?  Are  there  not  scholars  who  are 
satisfied  in  their  souls  that  the  Bible  is  God's  word,  and  the  religion  of  the 
Bible  His  truth|,?  No  doubt  there  are  scholarly  men,  splendidly  equipped 
students,  who  have  been  of  this  mind  (the  late  Franz  Delitzsch  was  one). 
But  are  such  men  entitled,  in  strictness,  to  be  called  pure  critics  ?  Was 
their  point  of  view  scrupulously  scientific  ?  Were  they  absolutely  impartial 
and  uncommitted  ?  Had  they  a  single  eye  in  their  studies  to  the  discovery 
of  facts  ?  Or  was  their  standpoint  not  really  rather  something  like  this  ? — 
The  Bible  approves  itself  to  my  religious  consciousness  as  the  word  of  a 
miracle-working  God ;  it  is  thus  a  supernatural  source  of  inspiration  and 
guidance.  Being  a  supernatural  guide,  therefore,  it  must  possess  certain 
characteristics.  Thus,  it  must  be  an  absolutely  honest  book  ;  hence, 
forgery,  personation,  garbling,  and  such  like,  are  all  excluded.  If,  then, 
Wellhausen,  or  any  other  expert,  should  conclude,  say,  that  Moses  had 
nothing  ^personally  to  do  with  the  composition  of  Deuteronomy,  Wellhausen 
must  be  wrong  ;  for  it  has  been  already  settled  that  the  Bible  is  honest,  and 
it  would  not  be  honest  to  describe  a  book,  or  part  of  a  book,  as  the  work  of 
Moses  if  it  was  not  actually  his  work.  Further,  the  Bible,  being  a  Divine 
book,  must  be  correct  in  its  statements  of  fact.  Hence,  seeming  discrepancies 
must  all  admit  of  a  satisfactory  explanation  :  there  can  be  no  real  error  in 
the  Bible. 

The  question  is,  whether  such  an  attitude  of  mind  is  compatible  with 
the  function  of  scientific  criticism.  The  writer  of  this  paper  ventures 
humbly  to  express  the  opinion  that  it  is  not.  For  it  rests  upon  pre- 
suppositions which,  even  if  true,  are  fatal  to  a  scientific  treatment  of 
Biblical  problems.  Of  course  it  might  be  said,  "  So  much  the  worse,  then, 
for  the  scientific  treatment  of  Biblical  problems."  Perhaps,  in  the  end,  this 
will  prove  the  right  and  wise  conclusion.  It  may  be  that  the  Bible  really  is 
a  unique  book,  begotten,  not  made,  a  miracle  and  a  sign,  turning  the  science 
of  documentary  analysis  and  historical  criticism  into  foolishness.  This  is 
quite  conceivable.  It  is  what  millions  believe.  Still,  no  man  can  know, 
however  sure  he  may  be.  The  critics  are,  perhaps,  right — not,  indeed,  in 
all  their  assertions  and  inferences,  but  in  their  methods  and  main  con- 
clusions. Possibly  the  books  of  the  Bible  did  originate  very  much  as  other 
great  and  epoch-making  literature  has  originated ;  that  is  to  say,  not 
miraculously,  but  by  the  natural  operation  of  the  Spirit  in  man.  It  may 
yet  turn  out,  as  critics  would  persuade  us,  that  the  Bible  is  of  comparatively 
modem  composition,  not  earlier,  even  in  its  oldest  parts,  than  the  eighth^or 
ninth  century  b.c.  And  the  successive  revisions  and  re-editings  may  all 
have  actually  taken  place.     "  It  is  impossible  to  doubt,"  says  Dr.  Driver,'in 
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e  preface  to  his  recent  important  work,  "that  the  main  conclusions  of 
critics  with  reference  to  the  authorship  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament 
rest  upon  reasonings,  the  cogency  of  which  cannot  be  denied  without 
denying  the  ordinary  principles  by  which  history  is  judged  and  evidence 
estimated  "  {Ini.  Lit.  0.  T.,  1892,  Pref.  p.  xv.).  This,  however,  is  precisely 
the  point  in  dispute.  "The  ordinary  principles  by  which  history  is  judged 
and  evidence  estimated  "  are  principles  which,  on  the  hypothesis  that  the 
Bible  is  not  a  phenomenon  to  be  accounted  for,  but  an  oracle  to  be  sacredly 
revered,  are  utterly  inapplicable  and  presumptuously  out  of  place.  The 
believing  view  may,  after  all,  be  the  true  view.  The  old-fashioned  way  of 
reading  the  Bible  may  yet  be  the  right  way  to  read  it,  the  way  in  which 
God  intended  and  intends  that  it  should  be  read. 

This  is  the  ultima  ratio  of  indomitable  faith ;  when  it  falls  back  frankly 
upon  its  fundamental  presuppositions,  and  says,  I  believe  in  a  miracle-working 
God,  and  therefore  I  accept  the  Bible,  substantially,  as  it  stands. 

But  criticism  also  has  its  ultima  ratio,  its  fundamental  presuppositions, 
of  which  it  is  not  ashamed.  And  critics  would  not  blush,  nor  call  upon  the 
rocks  to  cover  them,  even  although  it  should  one  day  appear  that  the  Bible 
is  true  from  the  beginning.  They  would  still  maintain  that,  though  their 
conclusions  were  at  fault,  their  methods  were  absolutely  right,  and  that  it 
was  their  duty  to  take  nothing  for  granted.  They  would  still  maintain  that 
they  did  well  to  disbelieve  in  the  supernatural,  for  that  the  evidence  for  it 
was  inadequate,  being  purely  inferential,  and,  to  their  minds,  immeasurably 
outweighed  by  the  opposing  testimony  of  nature  and  history. 

The  gift  and  calling  of  the  critic,  then,  is  it  from  heaven  or  of  men  ? 
In  other  words.  Is  it  lawful  to  subject  the  Bible  to  a  purely  scientific 
analysis  ?  Or,  to  put  the  question  in  another  shape,  Is  it  law^ful  for  a  man, 
or  a  class  of  men,  to  divest  themselves  of  all  personal  interest  in  the  Bible 
and  in  the  religion  of  the  Bible  except  a  scientific  interest,  a  determination 
to  get  at  the  facts  of  its  origin  and  history?  Does  the  principle  of  the 
Division  of  Labour  legitimize  such  wilful  self-detachment  from  a  great 
spiritual  influence  ? 

The  writer  of  this  paper  feels  himself  shut  up  to  the  view  that  such 
self-detachment  in  the  interests  of  a  rigorous  scientific  study  of  Biblical 
problems  is,  on  the  part  of  persons  whose  aptitudes  and  acquirements 
constitute  a  serious  call  to  it,  profoundly  necessary  and  right.  And  therefore 
he  would  say.  Let  men  like  Kuenen  and  Wellhausen,  and  even  Eenan,  be 
hpnoured  in  the  Church.  They  have  done  a  work  that  needed  to  be  done. 
Even  although  the  straitest  orthodox  view  of  the  Bible  be  the  nearest  to  the 
truth,  still  the  mind  of  man  has  its  inalienable  rights.  It  has  a  right  to 
prove  all  things.  It  has  a  right  to  contemplate  all  things  from  a  scientific 
or  critical  standpoint.  All  men  are  not  required  to  exercise  this  right.  It 
is  enough  if,  in  every  age,  some  make  as  it  were  martyrs  of  themselves  in 
order  that  they  may  exercise  it  and  report  faithfully  to  their  contemporaries 
as  to  the  results  of  their  investigations.     Of  course  it  is  for  the  critics  to 
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see  to  it  that  they  do  no  violence  to  their  own  conscience.  They  are  happy 
and  to  be  commended  only  if  they  condemn  not  themselves  in  that  which 
they  allow. 


EXI>OSITORY    THOUGHT. 

TRE  WOBD  ''MYSTERY"  IN  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT. 

By  Eev.  H.  J.  Foster. 

(This  Paper  was  awarded  the  Second  Prize.) 

I.  By  a  wide  consent  it  is  allowed  that  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament, 

when   calling  any  truth  a  "  mystery,"  do   not   by  their  word   mean  that 

it  is  in  itself  mysterious,  in  our   modern  sense.     Yet  it  appears  to  be  a 

difficulty  for  readers,  and  even  for  commentators,  to  emancipate  the  word 

entirely  from  the  spell  of  the  idea  of  mysteriousness  which  in  our  customary 

thought  and  language  attaches  to  the  word.     It  is  worth  while  making  the 

attempt  rigorously  to  carry  the  narrower  but  exact  meaning  which  alone  is 

warranted   by    New   Testament   usage,   right    through    the    exposition    of 

the   "  mystery "   verses    of    the   Book.      The    mystery    may    really    be   a 

mysterious   truth ;  but  the  word  says  nothing  upon  the  point  one  way  or 

another.     For   example,  the  phrase  "  the  mystery  of   Godliness,"  has   no 

bearing  upon  the  character  of  the  doctrine  involved.     In  the  New  Testament 

the  mystery  lies  not  in  the  obscurity  of  the  matter,  but  in  its  secrecy.     The 

"  mystery  "  is  not  in  the  thing,  it  has  been  wrapped  around  it ;  the  thing  is 

involved  in  mystery.    We  approximate  to  this  usage  when  in  colloquial  English 

we  say,  "  He  is  making  a  great  mystery  of  it,"  where  the  matter  is,  perhaps, 

in  itself  a  thing  perfectly  simple.^     The  classical  mysteries  were  ceremonies 

and  teaching,  "  kept  dark,"  and  reserved  to  the  knowledge  of  an  inner  circle 

of  initiated  votaries.      These  initiated   ones  were   under  pledge   to   close 

{jiviiv)  their  lips  to  the  world  outside.     Undue  weight  should  not  be  given 

to  the  derivational   meaning  in   Phil.  iv.  12,  /xe/xvT^/xat   koI   ^opTa^^crdai   koX 

TTiiv^v ;    such   niceties   of   origin  and  allusion  are  not   adverted  to  in   our 

current  use  of  words.    Yet  the  Eevised  Version  is  accurate  and  suggestive  in 

replacing  the  bald  "  I  am  instructed  "  of  the  Authorised  Version  by  "  I  have 

learned  the  secret,"  as  though  Paul  were  one  of  an  inner  set  of  initiated 

worshippers  to  whom  it  had  "  been  given  to  know  "  this  "  mystery  of  the 

kingdom  of  God  "  and  its  regenerate  life.     Everything  spiritual  is,  in  our 

modern  sense,  a   mystery  utterly  hidden   from,    and   unknowable   by,  the 

"natural"  man  (1  Cor.  i.   18— ii.   16,  pass.).     But,  given  the  faculty  for 

spiritual  things,  e.g.,  the  "  eyes  of  the  heart "  (Eph.  i.  18,  Eevised  Version 

^  It  is  scarcely  needful  to  say  that  "mystery  "in  "  mystery-play  "  is  only  connected  with 
the  word  under  discussion  by  an  unwarranted  assimilation  of  spelling.  It  belongs  to  the  old 
French  meatier  (modern  'nUtier)=ljaX.  ministrum. 
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and  all  critical  edd.),  "being  enlightened," — they  maybe  known.  ''God 
hath  revealed  them  unto  us  "  (1  Cor.  ii.  10) ;  in  the  particular  case  of  which 
he  is  speaking,  the  secrecy  is  done  away,  and  the  way  is  clear  for  inquiry  and 
for  knowledge.  So,  still  earlier,  Christ  had  said  to  the  representative  group 
of  disciples,  "  To  you  it  is  given  to  know  the  mysteries''  (Mark  iv.  11 ;  cf. 
Matt.  xiii.  11,  Luke  xviii.  10). 

Bishop  Ellicott  says  (Eph.  v.  2),  *'  Not  cognizable  by,  or  not  fully 
apprehensible  by,  unassisted  human  reason,"  and  more  briefly,  several  times 
(<3.^.,  in  1  Cor.  ii.  7),  "  Not  comprehensible  by  unassisted  human  reason." 
But  this  would  seem  to  be  reading  into  the  word  more  than  is  really  there. 
Some  Gospel  "  mysteries "  are  really  such  as  he  describes,  but  this  is 
accidental.  They  may  remain  obscure  when  the  secrecy  is  gone.  But  not 
even  in  1  Cor.  xiv.  2  is  anything  necessarily  involved  but  the  conceal- 
ment. "In  the  spirit  (not  Spirit  i)  he  speaketh  mysteries";  i.e.,  the 
speaker  was  specially  accredited  and  endowed  to  reveal  truth  hitherto  un- 
known ;  though,  strangely  enough,  the  general  profitableness  of  the  disclosure 
was  conditioned  by  the  presence  of  some  one  who  could  interpret  the 
"  tongue  "  in  which  the  revealer  spoke.  Evidently  no  more  is  true  of  the 
special  mystery  of  1  Cor.  xv.  51,  "  Behold  I  tell  you  a  mystery,"  viz.,  the 
fact  that  some  believers  will  never  die,  but  that,  like  the  newly-risen  dead, 
they  shall  be  "  changed  at  the  last  trumpet."  To  even  unassisted  human 
reason  there  is  no  difficulty  in  apprehending  that  as  a  fact  of  the  history  of 
the  future.  Paul  is  not  expounding  a  difficult  matter,  but  disclosing  a  con- 
cealed one.  Unaided  human  reason  never  even  suspected  the  fact  of  a 
resurrection;  the  method  and  manner  of  it,  and  of  the  "  change,"  even  now 
are  beyond  its  grasp  ;  the  whole  disclosure  to,  and  then  by,  Paul  himself  was 
part  of  his  special  Apostolic  grace.  But,  once  more,  the  mystery  in  the 
matter  lies  in  this  instance  outside  of  his  thought  altogether.  So  again,  the 
coming  of  the  Gentiles  into  the  Church,  on  equal  terms  with  the  Jew,  is 
another  of  the  facts  of  history,  apprehensible  enough  now  that  it  is  disclosed 
and  realized,  though  it  had  been  "  a  mystery  hidden,  from  ages  and  genera- 
tions "  (Col.  i.  26.).  The  mystery  lay  in  the  accident  of  its  long  conceal- 
ment, as  part  of  the  purpose  of  God  towards  our  redeemed  world.  No 
doubt  there  lie  great  and  unfathomably  deep  doctrinal  facts  (so  to  speak) 
behind  and  beneath  the  historical  one.  But  they  also  are  outside  of  Paul's 
thought  when  he  calls  the  advent  of  the  Gentiles  a  long-hidden  "  mystery." 
In  short,  it  will  be  found  that  the  concealment,  and  not  any  native 
inscrutableness,  is  all  which  is  in  any  instance  necessarily  connoted  by  the 
New  Testament  use  of  the  word  "  mystery."  And  it  is  often  a  great  gain  to 
the  intelhgent  reading  of  Paul  to  clear  away  all  added  significance. 

Paul  regards  it  as  perfectly  conceivable  that  a  man  should  so  richly  par- 
take of  the  yapi(TiJ.(xr(k  of  the  Spirit  as  to  be  able  to  say,  "  I  understand  all 
mysteries  "  (1  Cor.  xiii.  2).^ 

^  Though,  as  usual,  not  apart  from  the  Spirit. 

^  It  is  Doticeable  how  this  seems  to  be  distinguished  from  "  understanding  all  knowledge  " 
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Yet  such  a  man  is  to  remember  that  himself  and  his  similarly-endowed 
fellows  are  only  "stewards  of  the  mysteries"  (1  Cor.  vi.  1).  There  is 
nothing  of  priesthood ;  only  a  stewardship.  They  are  "God's  stewards" 
(Titus  i.  7),  a  phrase  which  is  admirably  expounded  by  Peter  (1  Bp.  iv.  1), 
"  according  as  each  hath  received  a  gift,  ministering  it  among  yourselves/  as 
good  stewards  of  the  manifold  grace  of  God."  They  are  not  proprietors  ; 
their  possession  of  the  mysteries  is  only  that  they  may  be  administrators  or 
distributors.  And  so  neither  is  the  disclosure  merely  intended  to  add  to  the 
sum  of  our  knowledge,  nor  to  be  the  occasion  of  speculations,  whose  endless 
refinements  should  give  employment  to  the  leisure  of  subtle  intellects.  They 
are  food,  these  mysteries — food  for  the  household  over  which  each  steward 
has  been  set,  that  he  may  give  to  each  his  meat  in  due  season.  It  is  of  the 
disclosure  of  one  of  these  mysteries  to  himself  that  Paul  writes  :  "If  so  be 
that  ye  have  heard  of  the  *  stewardship  '  (E.V.  margin)  of  the  grace  of  God, 
which  was  given  to  me  to  you-ward  "  (Eph.  iii.  2).  The  design  of  the  dis- 
closure is  the  practical  usefulness  of  the  newly-revealed  truth  to  the  life  of 
the  individual  Christian.  Therefore  the  depository  of  such  precious  revela- 
tions is  to  "  hold  the  Mystery  of  the  Faith  in  a  pure  conscience."  The 
supplied  capital  letters  are  no  doubt  an  exposition,  but  what  else  does 
Paul  mean  than  that  the  whole  Faith,  the  cor;pus  of  Christian  doctrine,  the 
fides  qucR  creditur,  is  itself  one  grand  Mystery,  from  first  to  last  a  Eevealed 
Secret,  so  far  as  it  is  known  at  all  ?  ^  Whilst,  then,  the  teacher  holds  it,  he 
must  make  a  conscience  of  the  reverent  and  faithful  "  holding,"  as  well  as  of 
the  frequent  and  faithful  exposition  and  impartation  of  it.  A  "  good  thing 
has  been  committed  to  him  "  (2  Tim.  i.  14) ;  he  must  keep  his  deposit  unim- 
paired, that  in  due  course  he  "may  commit  the  same  to  faithful  men,  who 
shall  teach  others  also  "  (2  Tim.  ii.  2). 

II.  If  this  restricted  meaning  of  "  mystery "  really  proves  upon 
experiment  to  be  one  which,  as  easily  as  rigorously,  can  be  carried  through 
very  many,  or  most,  of  the  passages  in  which  it  occurs,  it  will  acquire,  of 
course,  a  high  probability  in  the  case  of  the  rest,  and  even  the  right  to  fix 
the  meaning  of  some,  otherwise  of  uncertain  signification.  For  example,  it 
has  been  assumed  that  in  1  Tim.  iii.  9  "the  Mystery "  is  practically 
equivalent  to  "  the  Faith."  Very  similar,  and  both  giving  and  receiving 
expository  light  and  assurance,  is  Eph.  vi.  19  :  "  that  utterance  may  be 
given  unto  me  in  opening  my  mouth,  to  make  known  with  boldness  the 
mystery  of  the  Gospel,  for  which  I  am  an  ambassador  in  a  chain."  For 
centuries  the  books  and  ritual  and  history  of  the  Old  Testament  had  been 
big  with  the  burden  of  a  great  secret.     And  now  it  was  out  at  last.     "  The 

(ib.),  though,  when  we  remember  Paul's  tendency  to  cumulative  and  amplificative  phraseology. 
whenever  he  wishes  to  speak  with  very  complete  inclusiveness,  it  seems  hard  to  take  this  as  "  a 
distinct  category,"  (Dr.  Beet,  in  loco.). 

>  Which  again  api)roximates  in  thought  to  Paul's  own  expression  :  Karayy^XKwv  iipXvjrb 
HVffT-fipioy  Tov  ecoO,  if  that  very  interesting  and  influentially  supported  reading  be  accepted. 
(1  Cor.  ii.  1  ;  WH,  Rev.  V.)  &  i 

2  Cf.  Lightfoot,  Galatians^  p.  156. 
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mystery  ....  had  been  kept  in  silence  through  times  eternal,  but 
now  was  manifested,  and  ....  made  known  to  all  the  nations  unto 
obedience  of  faith"  (Eom.  xvi.  25,  26).  The  Gospel  which  Paul  and  his 
fellow- Apostles  preached  proclaimed  the  secret.  Indeed,  the  Gospel  was 
itself  almost  exactly  the  Secret  now  revealed.  Typographically,  again,  the 
meaning  might  be  made  thus  to  appeal  to  the  eye  :  "To  make  known 
with  boldness  The  Mystery  of  the  Gospel."  So,  in  1  Cor.  ii.  7,  **  We 
speak  God's  wisdom  in  a  mystery,"  we  must  connect,  not  "  we  speak 
....  in  a  mystery,"  but  "  God's  wisdom  in  a  mystery."  The  "  Wisdom 
of  God  "  had  been  one  of  these  long-kept  secrets  of  His  Divine  counsels ; 
the  time  for  disclosing  it  had  at  last  arrived.  What  the  "  Wisdom  of 
God"  and  the  ''Mystery,"  which  is  equivalent  to  the  ''Faith"  or  the 
"  Gospel,"  are,  will  next  claim  attention. 

Every  reader  of  the  Pauline  epistles  is  aware  how  fully  and  beyond 
all  others  those  to  Ephesus  and  Colossae  deal  with  the  topic  of  "  The 
Mystery."  Their  Christology  is  special,  and  of  special  value  ;  they  are 
also  pre-eminently  the  epistles  of  the  doctrine  of  The  Church.  And  the 
connection  between  the  two  great  disclosures  of  the  Apostolic  age.  The 
Christ  and  The  Church,  is  very  profoundly  traced.  Not  many  sentences  of 
the  former  letter  have  been  dictated  to  the  amanuensis  before  Paul  is  engaged 
with  the  great  theme.  God  "  has  abounded  "  to  Paul  and  to  His  people  in 
His  grace,  in  that  He  "  has  made  known  to  them  the  mystery  of  His  will " 
(Eph.  i.  9).  A  close  examination  of  the  whole  passage  following  will  not 
only  furnish  his  own  exposition  of  the  mystery  he  is  thinking  of,  but  will  also 
confirm  some  of  the  expositions  already  advanced.  What  is  this  "  will  "  ?^ 
The  reply  is  a  vision  of  a  Creaturely  Universe,  far  wider  than  the  world  of 
Earth,  all  "  gathered  together  in  one  in  Christ."  It  is  a  magnificent 
conception,  a  magnificent  revelation.  The  E.V.  gives  a  yet  better  equivalent 
for  Paul's  word — "  to  sum  up  all  things  in  Christ."  For  a  version  which  is 
to  be  practically  useful,  this  is  probably  as  near  as  may  be  got  to  the  graphic 
original,  ava/cec^aAiovo-^ai.  But  this  is  very  graphic.  In  the  Son  were  all 
things  created  (Col.  i.  16)  ;  He  is  Head  over  all  things  (Eph.  i.  22) ;  the 
7r/3o>TOTOKos  of  all  Created  Being.  Things  are  what  they  are,  in  all  their 
manifold  variety  of  form  and  nature  and  purpose,  because  they  embody  some 
part  of  God's  Idea,  which  is  only  fully  expressed  in  Him ;  "broken  lights  of 
Him,"  the  central  Sun  from  Whom  they  all  radiate.  Sin — whether  of  devils 
and  men  only,  who  can  say  ?— has  marred  this  fair  original  order  of  Creation. 
Through  all  the  ages  of  Eedemption,  the  will  of  God  has  been  working 
towards  a  restitution  of  the  broken  or  obscured  order.  When  His  will  is  done, 
then  once  more  all  the  lines  of  creaturely  existence  shall  be  found  convergent 
upon  and  centering  in  Christ.  He  shall  head  up  every  category.  He  shall  stand, 

^  For  obviously  it  makes  small  practical  difference  whether  we  regard  ver.  10  as  exegetical 
of  "will"  or  of  "good  pleasure."  Certainly,  these  are  not  identical.  The  "will"  is  the 
outcome  of  the  "good  pleasure"  put  in  motion.  The  "good  pleasure"  is  the  basis,  the 
substratum  of  the  "will"  {diX-qfia,  the  thing  willed). 
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the  Middle  Term,  the  Mediating  Condition,  between  Creator  and  Creation, 
not  one  line,  not  one  order  of  which  shall  not  lead  up  to  Him,  and  up  to  God 
through  Him.  This  prospect  of  the  future,  the  reconstitution  (aTroKarao-Tao-ts, 
Acts  iii.  21)  of  all  things,  is  left  vague  in  its  magnificent  vastness.  But  in 
nearer  view  and  clearer  detail  is  a  subsection  of  the  great  Issue,  viz.,  the 
reconstitution  of  the  Human  Eace  in  Christ ;  the  formation  of  a  new 
Humanity,  Jew  and  Gentile,  in  a  Church;  in  the  Day  when  believers 
come  into  their  "inheritance,"  and  God  Himself  comes  into  the  full  enjoy- 
ment of  ♦.*  His  purchased  possession  "  (vers.  11-14).  Further  on,  he  returns 
to  the  matter,  and  (iii.  2,  sgg.)  goes  fully  into  what  he  had  "  written  "  above 
"  in  few  words."  This  fulfilment  of  the  will  of  God  was,  at  that  point  in  the 
religious  history  of  the  world,  and  in  the  personal  religious  Hfe  of  his  Gentile 
readers,  taking  this  very  practical  shape,  that  they  were  coming  into  the 
new  Israel  as  fellow-heirs,  as  fellow-members  of  the  Body,  as  fellow-partakers 
with  Jewish  believers  of  the  promise  in  Christ  Jesus  by  the  Gospel.  To 
be  a  Jew  no  longer  gave  any  precedence  ;  there  was  no  longer  disadvantage  in 
being  a  Gentile.  Manhood,  fallen  in  all,  redeemed  in  Christ,  was  now  the 
one  qualification.  The  Apostles  and  prophets  of  the  Church  {e.g.^  Acts  xv., 
passim)  frankly  accepted  the  "  mystery,"  startling  fact  as  it  was,  and  then, 
and  for  long  after,  almost  past  belief  to  many  an  Israelite  Christian.  But  it 
was,  once  more,  part  of  Paul's  **  stewardship  "  to  declare  this  mystery — a 
mystery  no  longer — and  to  "  make  all  men  see  "  it  (iii.  2,  9)  (c/.,  again,  "  I 
would  not  have  you  ignorant  of  this  mystery,"  Eom.  xi.  25). 

In  the  Divine  and  human  (Gal.  ii.  7-9)  apportionment  of  the  field  for 
Apostolic  labour,  it  was  his  special  province  to  *'  preach  among  the  Gentiles 
—THE  GENTILES  !— the  unsearchable  riches  of  Christ."  What  a  wonder 
to  him,  as  an  Israelite  !  And  what  a  comfort  to  them  as  Gentiles,  who  were 
**  without  hope."  "  Christ  in  them!"  Why,  that  is  in  itself  "a  hope  of 
glory."  What  a  joy  to  him  to  be  commissioned  to  "  make  known  the  riches 
of  the  glory  of  this  mystery  among  the  Gentiles  " !  (Col.  i.  27.)  And  then  again 
the  larger  horizon  comes  into  view  in  a  profound  saying  (iii.  10).  Only  a  single 
phrase,  but  it  is  one  of  those  little  openings  through  which  we  can  look  out 
into  a  very  large  world.  Israel  had  had  its  devout  students  of  the  unfolding 
history,  and  of  the  growing  corpus  of  prophetic  utterances,  as  well  as  of  the 
significant  (or  otherwise  cumbersome  and  often  childish)  ritual  and  types. 
No  more  reverent  and  dihgent  students  had  there  been  than  the  prophets 
themselves  (1  Peter  i.  10-12).  But  none  of  them  had  ever  dreamed  of  such  a 
consummation  as  this.  And  there  had  been  all  the  while  a  larger  world  of 
reverent,  wondering  students.  Paul  was  working  along  with  God's  purpose 
for  the  sake  of  **  the  principalities  and  the  powers  in  the  heavenly  places." 

The  words  suggest  to  us  a  very  enlarged  reading  of  **  the  hand  of  God  in 
history."  The  story  of  our  race,  in  its  ruin  by  Sin  and  its  Eedemption  by  an 
Incarnate  Son,  is  a  factor  in  the  moral  education  of  principalities  and  powers 
— whatever  these  may  be— and  possibly  of  unknown  and  unnamed  orders  of 
intelligent  creatures  in  God's  larger  universe.     This  earth  has  been,  so  to 
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speak,  the  great  Operating  Table  planted  in  the  midst  of  the  great  Lecture 
Theatre  of  the  Universe,  and  upon  it  God  has  been  for  ages,  and  is  still,  con- 
ducting a  Grand  Experiment,  and  giving  a  Great  Demonstration  for  the 
instruction  of  the  gathered  student  spectators,  angelic  and  other.  This 
fallen  Eace  is  the  Great  Teacher's  "  subject."  He  has  availed  Himself — 
speaking  humanly — of  the  melancholy  fact  of  a  sinful  race,  to  give  to  all 
others  of  His  creatures  who  are  free  to  serve  or  sin,  a  great  Object  Lesson  on 
the  evil  of  sin,  the  curse  which  a  creature  prepares  for  itself  when  it  refuses 
to  submit  its  life  to  the  Law  of  its  Maker.  And  then  a  parallel  lesson  is  being 
given.  In  the  process  of  Eedemption  He  is  demonstrating  His  '*  manifold 
wisdom "  before  their  astonished  gaze.  At  one  point  in  the  process  of 
recovery  they  saw  an  Incarnation  wrought,  and  have  since  beheld  upon  the 
throne  of  God  a  Christ,  a  God-man.  When  by-and-by  the  Great  Demon- 
strator, the  Great  Operator,  has  finished  His  work,  they  will  see,  proposed 
for  their  perpetual  study,  a  recovered  Humanity,  a  reconstituted  Human  Eace, 
a  Church,  every  member  of  which  will  stand  forth  a  replica  of  Him  Whose 
glorified  humanity  is  the  pattern,  whilst  from  every  one  of  them  all  trace  of 
the  fell  work  of  Sin  will  have  disappeared. 

Thus,  then,  the  completely  unveiled  "  Mystery  "  will  be  dual  in  its  unity, 
a  Christ  and  a  Church.  Even  in  its  present  stages,  the  unfolding  of  the 
Mystery,  the  creation  of  a  Church  out  of  such  materials — Jews  and  Gentiles, 
and  both  sinners — is  **to  the  praise  of  His  glory,"  and,  more  precisely,  "  to 
the  praise  of  the  glory  of  His  grace  "  (i.  12,  6).  When  the  result  is  complete, 
we  may  venture  to  conceive  of  the  wondering  universe  of  varied  orders  of 
intelligences,  after  watching  and  studying  the  embodiment  and  the  exhibition 
of  it  in  the  Eedemption  of  Mankind,  exclaiming,  as  human  students  will 
often  have  done  before,  "  0  the  depth  of  the  riches  of  the  wisdom  of  God  !  " 
(Eom.  xi.  33).     The  vast  Lecture  Theatre  is  full  of  the  applause ! 

It  might  be  ground  too  precarious  to  go  upon  to  lay  much  stress  of 
illustrative  force  upon  the  phraseology  of  the  visions  of  the  Eevelation.  But 
it  is  allowable  to  hear  the  beginnings  of  this  wondering  adoration  in 
Eev.  xi.  15  sgg.,  where  the  "  great  voices  in  heaven  "  cry,  "The  Kingdom  of 
this  world  is  become  the  Kingdom  of  our  Lord  and  of  His  Christ."  Indeed, 
this  seems  only  exegetic  of  an  earlier  passage,  where  we  meet  with  our  word 
"  Mystery  "  (Eev.  x.  7).     "In  the  days  of  the  voice  of  the  seventh  angel 

then  is  finished  the  Mystery  of  God,  according  to  the  good  tidings 

which  he  declared  to  His  servants  the  prophets."  The  age-long  Experi- 
ment is  complete  at  last.  Its  glorious  Issue  stands  on  eternally  permanent 
record.  It  is  itself  an  eternally  permanent  Fact.  And  the  last  clause  of 
John's  word  is  to  be  noted,  as  confirming  the  correctness  of  the  exposition, 
in  that  the  Mystery  is  identified  with  the  contents  of  the  Gospel,  and  the 
purpose  of  Eedemption, — w?  evr/yyeAco-c.  For  the  moment  John  writes 
almost  in  the  dialect  of  Paul. 

The  first  clause  of  Eom.  x.  25  has  been  referred  to  already,  but  the 
whole  passage  adds  a  significant  detail  to  our  knowledge  of  the  historical 
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process  by  which  God  is  completing  that  Church,  which  for  so  long  had  been 
His  Secret  and  Mystery.  The  "  coining  in  of  the  Gentiles"  is  one  episode 
of  the  complete  story.  A  grand  episode,  for  it  has  already  occupied  nearly 
twenty  centuries ;  but  the  whole  history  will  fill  eternity.  And  there  is 
another  episodic  history ;  another  and  complementary  subsection  of  the 
whole  ;  running  its  course  parallel  with  the  former ;  a  Hardening  of  Israel. 
The  whole  earthly  cycle  of  the  historical  presentation  of  the  fulfilled  Mystery 
will  be  this  :  A  Hardening  in  part  happening  unto  Israel,  dating  from  the  day 
of  Calvary ;  the  Coming  in  of  the  Gentiles,  until  at  last  their  fulness  be  come 
in  ;  then  the  Salvation  of  all  Israel.  This  last  lies  so  much  beneath  the  veil 
as  yet,  as  to  be  almost  itself  a  mystery  within  The  Mystery.  Yet  a  very 
blessed  unveiling  has  been  accomplished.  The  Mystery  is  the  burden  of  the 
Gospel  which  Paul  preaches.  Its  disclosure — such  good  news  to  fallen 
man ! — is  the  burden,  too,  of  his  grandest  doxology,  the  unconsciously 
magnificent  peroration  of  his  greatest  epistle  (Rom.  xvi.  25,  27). 

One  extremely  important  passage  belonging  to  this  group  remains  for 
examination  (Col.  ii.  2),  as  interesting  critically,  as  it  is  dogmatically  weighty. 
We  have  seen  that  the  historical  realization  of  God's  eternal  Idea  has  two 
factors  :  the  historical  and  eternally  permanent  Church,  and  the  historical  and 
eternally  incarnate  Christ.  These  are  in  closest  interconnection.  There  are 
passages  wherein  Paul  seems  to  merge  the  Body  in  its  Great  Head.  For 
some  purposes  the  head  is,  even  to  us,  the  man.  Or,  to  use  another  of  his 
illustrations  of  the  matter,  the  wife  is  so  one  with  her  husband  that  she 
loses  her  own  name.  Adam  with  Eve  is  the  **  first  Adam."  So,  once  and 
again  with  Paul,  Christ  and  His  Church  together  are  *'  Christ  "  (1  Cor.  xii. 
12  ;  Gal.  iii.  16).  The  Church  is  nothing  apart  from  Him.  His  people  are 
no  Church  except  in  Him.  Reverently  speaking,  the  Son  is  no  Christ  apart 
from  His  people.  It  is  an  old  question,  and  a  deep  one,  whether,  Sin  apart, 
the  Son  would  by  incarnation  have  become  the  Head  of  Humanity.  But 
now,  at  all  events.  Incarnation  and  Redemption 'have  made  Him  "  Head 
over  all  things  to  His  Church  " ;  and  its  Head,  the  second  Adam,  to  a  new 
race.  Hence,  by  an  easy  transition,  we  pass  over  to  Eph.  iii.  4,  "Ye  can 
perceive  my  understanding  in  the  mystery  of  Christ,"  where  (as,  a.cj,,  Ellicott) 
the  genitive  is  not  g.  objecti  but  g.  matericB  ;  the  Mystery  and  the  Christ  are 
in  apposition  of  equivalence.  And  we  thus  are  brought  by  a  still  easier 
stage  to  Col.  ii.  2,  "The  Mystery  of  God  (even)  Christ."  After  long 
discussion,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  verdict  of  critical  opinion  is 
steadily  settling  down  to  this  reading  of  this  interesting  and  important  place 
of  the  Greek  text.  If  the  current  of  exposition  in  this  paper  has  really  run 
in  a  true  channel,  and  has  also  in  its  unconstrained  course  brought  us  to 
require  this  reading,  by  that  much  does  the  exposition  justify  the  critical 
verdict.  As  in  Phil.  i.  21  one  word,  one  Name,  gathers  up  and  expresses 
all  the  Apostle's  life,  its  activities,  its  motives,  its  sources  of  power,  its 
origin,  its  end,  "To  me  to  live  is— *  CHRIST '" ;  so  here,  one  word,  one 
Name,  one  Person,  sums  up  and  embodies  all  God's  marvellous  Redemption, 
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its  great  Condition  of  possibility,  its  great  End,  its  earthly  History,  its 
eternal  Process  and  Fulfilment ;  all  are  there — "  CHRIST."  (The  form  of  this 
statement  may  be  compared  with  that  of  1  Tim.  iii.  16,  where  to  ttJs 
€i'o-e/?€ia§  /xv(rr'r]pLov=:os  €cf)av.  k.  t.  A.)  It  may  be  remarked  in  passing,  in 
agreement  with  what  has  been  said  above,  how  an  liriyvioa-Ls  of  this  fxva-ryjpcov 
is  contemplated  as  a  possibility  for  the  Colossian  and  Laodicean  Christians, 
and  indeed  as  the  very  purpose  for  which  is  given  to  the  Church  of  Christ 
"  the  full  assurance  of  understanding."  In  the  great  Fact,  no  doubt,  there 
will  always  remain  unexplored  reaches  of  marvellous  wisdom  and  grace. 
The  accumulated  results  of  the  search  and  study  of  ages  will  only 
put  the  **  principalities  and  powers,"  not  to  say  redeemed  men  themselves, 
in  possession  of  the  first  knowledge  of  an  everlasting  pupilage.  The 
knowledge  can  never  be  complete,  but  a  real  and  growing  knowledge  is 
contemplated.  The  Mystery  is  revealable  and  knowable.  It  is  a  question 
of  the  degree  of  disclosure  on  God's  part,  and  of  the  progress  of  exploration 
and  inquiry  on  man's  part.  There  may  be,  there  are,  inscrutable  elements 
in  its  full  round  and  completeness,  but  this  obscurity,  which  cannot  entirely 
be  removed,  does  not  lie  in  the  word  "  mystery  "  itself. ^ 

In  the  same  Colossian  epistle  we  again  come  across  the  phrase  (iv.  3), 
**  the  mystery  of  Christ,"  where,  as  a  matter  of  grammar,  the  meaning  may 
be  doubtful.  There  is  certainly  not  the  clear  apposition  which  we  found  in 
Eph.  iii.  4,  but,  as  it  fell  upon  the  ear  of  the  Church,  at  the  first  public 
reading  of  the  letter  after  it  came  from  Eome,  it  could  hardly  fail  to  recall 
the  profound  passage  (ii.  2,  3)  which  has  just  been  discussed.  Moreover, 
he  is  "  in  bonds  "  for  this  mystery  of  Christ.  "  For  the  hope  of  Israel  I  am 
bound  with  this  chain,"  he  had  said  (Acts  xxviii.  20).  It  was  one  detail  of 
the  fulfilled  whole,  on  which  he  might  truthfully  lay  the  stress  as  he  dealt 
with  his  fellow-Israelites.  When  dealing  with .  Gentiles  he  would  naturally 
put  forward  the  aspect  of  God's  great  scheme  which  more  nearly  concerned 
themselves,  how  that  by  the  Gospel  of  God's  Son  "  the  door  of  faith  had 
been  opened  to  the  Gentiles."  In  either  case  the  passage  is  satisfied  if  we 
understand  ''the  mystery  of  Christ"  to  be  here  also  equivalent  to  "the 
word  of  God,"  as  it  is  in  i.  26;  the  practical  working  shape  in  which  he 
was  accustomed  to  put  so  much  of  the  larger  truth  about  The  Mystery  as 
was  needful  for  his  preaching,  whether  to  Jew  or  Gentile.  The  **  Gospel  " 
which  Christian  teachers  proclaim  is  the  practical  working  shape  of  "  the 
Mystery  of  Christ." 

III.  There  are  two  important  "mystery"  passages  which  it  is  very 
natural  to  bring  together,  "  The  mystery  of  iniquity  "  (2  Thess.  ii.  7),  and 
"The  mystery  of  Godliness"  (1  Tim.  iii.  16).  It  is  interesting  to  note  how 
these  expressions  occur  in  the  earliest  and  latest  pages  of  Paul's  correspon- 
dence respectively ;    if,   that  is,  the    Pastoral    Epistles  be   his.      And  the 

^  In  Phil.  iii.  10,  another  of  the  epistles  of  the  days  of  imprisonment,  is  a  by  no  means 
easy  expression,  which  gives  and  gets  light  in  comparison  with  this  eiriyvuffis  of  the  nvcr-qpiov 
which  is  Christ :   '*  That  I  may  know  Him." 
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coincidence  of  expression  has  more  than  a  little  critical  value  as  bearing 
upon  the  question  of  the  authorship  of  both  letters.  At  any  rate,  it  con- 
tributes to  the  conviction  that  the  author  of  the  one  may  well  be  the  author 
of  the  other.  We  expect  to  find  in  the  correspondence,  as  in  the  speech  or 
any  literary  work,  of  a  capable  man,  covering  any  long  tract  of  years,  the 
essential  ideas  the  same,  even  when  the  phraseology  is  different  in  which 
they  are  clothed.  On  the  other  hand,  in  this  instance,  the  phraseology  is 
the  same,  exactly  where  we  should  expect  to  find  it  unchanged  ;  not  in  the 
passing  and  trivial  vocabulary,  caught  up  from,  and  getting  an  incessantly 
changing  colour  from,  the  talk  of  the  daily  surroundings  with  its  endless 
variation  of  temporary  fashions  of  phrase,  but  in  the  expression  of  those 
fundamental  ideas  and  beliefs,  often  reverted  to  and  re-examined,  often  and 
deeply  pondered  over,  and  growing  clearer,  and  more  valued  and  *'  vital "  as 
the  years  go  by.  The  word  **  mystery  "  and  the  doctrine  of  *'  The  Mystery  " 
very  early  became  part  and  parcel  of  the  writer's  life -long  and  habitual 
language  and  thought.  It  was  made  known  to  him  in  the  first  instance  "  by 
revelation." 

The  connection  of  contrast  which  is  suggested  is  not  on  all  hands 
admitted  as  legitimate.^  But  a  strong  defence  will  be  made  out  if  it  should 
prove  that  an  exposition  of  the  phrases  upon  parallel  lines  justifies  itself. 
The  pairing  (so  to  speak)  of  the  expressions  under  notice  falls  in  with  perfect 
naturalness  with  the  parallelism  of  development  and  phenomena  found  to 
run  very  closely  between  the  facts  of  the  Kingdom  of  Light  and  the  Kingdom 
of  Darkness.  Every  fact  in  the  history  or  administration  of  the  Kingdom  of 
God  has  its  devilish  duplicate  and  counterpart.  The  evil  imitation  only 
succeeds  in  being  a  poor  copy ;  in  some  cases  it  is  perhaps  intentionally 
a  parody  or  a  caricature.  The  culminating  instance  is  the  counterpart 
Christ,  the  ^?z^z-Christ.  "  Cette  personalite  sera  dans  I'ordre  du  mal  ce 
qu'est  la  personne  de  Christ  dans  I'ordre  du  bien.  Si  Dieu  est  venu  dans  le 
monde  en  la  personne  de  Messie,  I'antichrist  y  apparaitra  comme  la  negation 
radicale  et  absolue,  non  seulement  du  Christ,  mais  de  Dieu  meme  "  (Sabatier, 
(L'i4_po^re  PawZ,  II.,  i.  99).  "The  god  of  this  world"  (2  Cor.  iv.  4)  is  the 
great  Anti-God.  He  has  his  types,  his  prophets  and  their  prophecies,  his 
miracles  ("lying  wonders "). 2  Over  against  "the  deep  things  of  God" 
(ySa^,  1  Cor.  ii,  10)  are  set  "  the  depths  of  Satan  "  {fio.Qka  [Rec.  ^Sa^T^,],  Rev. 
ii.  24).  The  Mark  of  the  Beast  is  an  evident  imitation  of  the  Seal  set  upon 
the  forehead  of  the  elect  of  God.  And  so,  too,  the  Man  of  Sin  looks,  with  a 
fearful  probability,  like  an  attempt  at  an  Incarnation  and  a  Parousia  (and  a 
Personal  Reign)  combined.     If  the  connection  hold,  then,  between  our  two 

1  Admitted  by  {e.g.)  Bishop  Andrewes  against  {e.g.)  Bp.  Ellicott. 

'  A  remarkable  group  of  sacred  words  is  applied  to  the  use  of  the  evil  order  in  2  Thess.  ii. 
8,  9.  We  have  Swa^tity  and  ffrj/jLeiov  and  r^pas  in  complete  enumeration,  and  even  diroKaXiJTrTeiv 
and  rapovaia.  From  1  John  iv.  3,  we  might  almost  call  the  Antichrist  6  ipx^/Jieuos.  It  would 
repay  study  to  compare  the  phenomena  of  demoniacal  possession  with  the  indwelling  of  the 
Spirit  in  "  the  temple  "  of  our  body,  and,  in  its  intenser  forms,  with  the  phenomena  of  Inspira- 
tion. 
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"  mystery  "  passages,  some  help  is  given  towards  the  interpretation  of  the 
rather  vague  word  "  Godliness  "  (to  tt^?  euo-e/^eta?  iiva-T-qpiov).  It  will  satisfy 
the  exposition  of  the  two  passages  and  the  parallelism  of  the  two  orders,  the 
good  and  evil,  if  "  The  Mystery  of  Iniquity  "  be  that  Devil's  Gospel,  whose 
contents,  and  whose  natural  and  inevitable  tendency,  are  **  iniquity " ; 
whose  whole  characteristic  is  **  lawlessness,"  the  refusal  of  all  respect  for  the 
will  of  God  or  man,  the  very  embodiment,  in  intellect  and  will  and  heart,  of 
Self  and  Self -pleasing ;  whilst  "The  Mystery  of  Godliness"  will  be  that 
Gospel  of  God,  which  is  not  only  good  news  to  men  without  hope  and  with- 
out God,  but  which  is  also  a  great  revealed  scheme  of  doctrine  and  history, 
the  burden  and  contents  and  aim  of  which  are  a  loving  but  reverently  care- 
ful regard  for  the  will  of  God  and  things  Divine.  The  unveiling  of  this 
mystery  began  before  the  Incarnation.  In  Old  Testament  days  it  might  have 
been  said,  **  The  Mystery  of  Godliness  doth  already  work."  Since  the 
coming  of  Christ  and  the  completion  of  the  Eevelation  in  the  Written  Word, 
the  secret  is  open,  so  far  as  it  can  be  until  the  Consummation  of  all  things 
dissipates  the  last  obscurity,  and  turns  all  prophecy  into  history,  and  all  hope 
into  fact.  We  are  therefore  as  yet  in  the  Old  Testament  days  of  the  dis- 
closure of  "  the  mystery  of  iniquity."  The  Man  of  Sin,  who  is  in  himself  the 
embodiment  and  living  representative  of  his  system,  as  the  Christ  "  who  was 
manifest  in  the  flesh,"  &c.,  was  of  the  Gospel  and  its  system,  is  as  yet  as 
obscure  to  us  as  was  Christ  to  the  saints  of  Old  Testament  days.  But 
that  evil  secret  is  to  be  out,  some  day.  The  twin  "  mysteries  "  shall  some 
day  both  be  mysteries  no  longer. 

Eev.  xvii.  5,  will  now  be  clear  :  "  Mystery,  Babylon  the  Great,  the 
Mother  of  Harlots,"  &c.  There  is  as  much,  and  as  little,  precision  in  the 
language  as  such  evidently  symbolic  treatment  of  the  matter  in  hand  admits 
of.  The  vision  is  of  the  Great  Devil-Church,  the  Harlot-Church,  over 
against  "The  Bride,  the  Lamb's  Wife."  She  bears  branded  upon  her 
forehead  the  inscription  which  identifies  her  life  and  her  works  with  those 
of  that  system  which  is  "  The  Mystery  of  Iniquity."  The  Anti-Christ  and 
the  Anti-Church  alike  have  their  revelation.  The  expression  which  follows 
close  upon  this  in  ver.  7,  "the  mystery  of  the  woman,"  will  present  no 
difficulty.  A  vision  of  which  this  Woman  was  the  central  figure  reveals 
what  would  have  remained  a  secret — a  "  mystery  " — but  was  now  thus  dis- 
closed and  exhibited. 

IV.  Finally,  there  are  three  quasi-isolated  "  mysteries  " : — 

1.  Eev.  i.  20,  "  the  mystery  of  the  seven  stars."  Here  again,  when  the 
explanation  is  given,  there  is  nothing  in  itself  inscrutable  about  the  fact 
symbolized  by  the  seven  candlesticks,  or  stars,  which  John  saw.  Christian 
preachers  and  expositors  have  been  using  its  now  open  secret  for  the  edification 
of  God's  people  ever  since  it  became  the  common  property  of  the  Church.  It 
was  a  thing  which  needed  disclosing;  it  was  unknown  until  the  Great 
Eevealer  disclosed  it. 

2.  1  Cor.  XV.  51,  has  partially  come  under  review  already.     That  there 
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shall  be  some  who  shall  not  die ;  that  these  shall  undergo  a  "  change  "  which 
will  put  them,  in  their  bodies  which  they  have  never  quitted,  into  exactly 
the  same  condition  as  the  risen  dead  who  then  receive  "  spiritual"  bodies; 
this  is  the  disclosed  secret  of  the  future.  The  very  fact  of  resurrection,  as 
has  been  said,  never  occurred  to  unaided  reason,  and,  when  revealed,  puts  a 
greater  strain  upon  reason  and  faith  both,  than  do  most  Divine  facts.  The 
authority  for  Paul's  announcement  may  be  rejected  as  insufficient,  and  the 
fact  may  be  disbelieved.  But  as  a  fact  asserted,  the  thing  is  apprehensible 
enough.  Any  "mystery"  lies  only  in  the  concealment  of  it  from  ordinary 
human  knowledge. 

3.  Last  of  all  is  Eph.  v.  32:    "This  is  a  great  mystery;    I  speak  of 
Christ  and  His  Church."     The  full  significance  of  the  marriage  tie  was  not 
disclosed  or  discoverable  until  Christ  and  His  Church  in  their  eternal  oneness 
stood  forth  at  last  revealed.     The  deep-lying  basis  of  monogamy  is  there, 
and  its  one  secure  sanction.     The  reason  for  a  marriage  bond  of  life-long 
permanence  and  of  exclusive  obligation,  is  found  in  the  Great  Eevealed 
Union.     The  approximate  equality  of  the  sexes  in  numbers  points  towards 
monogamy.     Social  and  civil  experience  turns  the  scale  in  favour  of  it,  and 
against  temporary  unions  and  easy  divorce.     There  are  abundant  physical 
vindications  of  marriage,  as   against   every  variety   and   degree   of   merely 
animal  indulgence.     Yet   none  of   these   is   sufficient   against  the  revolt  of 
sensual  ages,  and  the  recrudescence  of  that  heathen  naturalism  which  lies 
deep  in  fallen  humanity,  even  in  nominally  Christian  communities.     Let  the 
positive  command  of   God  be   removed,  and  there  is  really   no  secure  or 
necessary  halting  place  in^a  swift  descent  to  the  unregulated  intercourse  of 
the  sexes.     No  "  natural,"  or  prudential,  or  sentimental  reason  is  found  to 
be  unchallengeable,   whether  in   speculation   or  practice.     And  the   truth 
underlying  God's  enactment  and  the  constituted  order  of  marriage  is  this 
now  revealed  secret,  this  "  mystery  "  now  disclosed.     (Perhaps,  indeed,  there 
was,  apart  from  this,  no  intrinsic  or  necessary  reason  for  God's  command. 
Is  it  not  conceivable  that  He   could  have  traced   the  foundation-order  of 
family  and  social  life  on  quite  other  lines?     Does   not   this   consideration 
make  it  less  difficult  to  understand  how  polygamy  could  have  had  so  long 
and  80  wide  sufferance  from  Him,  even  amongst  His  own  people  ?     It  is  not 
conceivable  that  (say)  idolatry  or  falsehood  should  have  had  from  Him  even 
a  single  day's  toleration  or  sufferance.)     We  reach  firm  ground  here.     The 
union  between  Christ  and  His  Church  was  coming.     On  that  model  God  had 
ordained  married  life.     In  fact,  we  are  upon  one  of  those  great  trunk  lines  of 
developing  idea  of  which  the  Order   of   Creation  is   full,  and  all  of  which 
converge  upon  Christ.     In  Him  God's  thoughts  are  all  perfectly  outspoken. 
The  physical  unions  of  the  lower  and  lowliest  creatures  are  the  first  faint 
adumbration  of  what  is  coming.      The  inviolable  union  of  man  and  wife, 
"one  flesh,"  is  a  fuller  approach.     When  this  is  clenched  by  a  union  of 
heart,  and  of  congruity  in  temper,  and  tastes,  and  interest,  and  station  ;  and 
above  all,  when  this  is  cemented  still  more  firmly  by  their  "  joint  heirship  of 
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the  grace  of  life  "  ;  (1  Peter  iii.  7)  then  the  whole  truth  is  almost  told  there. 
But  not  quite,  even  then  ;  the  great  foundation  fact  remains  a  **  mystery  " 
still.     Paul  here  is  commissioned  to  disclose  it  at  last. 

This  Union  is  not  like  Marriage ;  Marriage  is  like  It.  In  the  order  of 
the  Creator's  thought,  if  we  may  so  boldly  speak,  this  is  the  Pattern ; 
marriage  is  modelled  upon  the  lines  of  this.  This  last  "mystery"  text  is, 
after  all,  therefore,  not  an  isolated  case  of  the  use  of  the  word.  The 
mystery  of  Marriage  is  after  all  The  Great  Mystery  which  we  have  above 
investigated,  "■  Christ  and  His  Church."  Marriage,  Hke  all  things  else,  was 
created  **  in  Christ." 


THLJBOX^OGXCAJLi    THOUGHT. 

CHRIST  AND  THE  PBOBLEM  OF  SUFFEBING. 
By  Eev.  E.  B.  McGlashan,  M.A. 
{This  Paper  was  awarded  the  Thivd  Prize). 
One  of  the  sources  of  Old  Testament  perplexity  is  the  fact  that  righteousness 
seems  to  be  neglected  by  God — passed  over  without  recognition.  The  good 
man  is  oftentimes  the  man  of  sorrows.  He  is  oftentimes  shut  out  from  the 
green  pastures  of  life.  And  on  the  other  hand  his  neighbour,  the  unrighteous 
man,  not  unseldom  enjoys  the  fatness  of  the  land  in  smiling  peace.  In  short, 
there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  clear  evidence  in  the  outward  lives  of  men 
and  women  that  God  loveth  righteousness  and  hateth  evil.  The  evidence 
bearing  on  this  matter,  that  supplied  by  things  that  happen  to  good  and  bad, 
is  confused — contradictory ;  a  good  case  on  behalf  of  the  wisdom  of  the 
godly  man  cannot  be  made  out  from  it.  The  Old  Testament  saint  feels  this 
deeply.  This  is  evident  from  the  strong  way  in  which  he  keeps  on  asserting 
that  God  does  indeed  love  righteousness.  His  oft-repeated  assertions  on 
this  point,  not  to  speak  of  the  tone  of  defiance  which  occasionally  is  heard  in 
them,  show  us  clearly  that  He  perceives  and  is  disquieted  by  those  things  in 
life  which  seem  to  go  contrary  to  his  faith  in  God's  favour  towards 
righteousness.^  Indeed,  not  unseldom  he  expresses  openly  his  recognition 
that  facts  appear  to  contradict  his  faith,  and  attempts  to  bring  them  into 
harmony  with  it.  And  he  comforts  himself  with  the  thought  that  although 
what  is,  appears  to  be  against  him,  and  cannot  be  shown  to  be  for  him — 
what  shall  be,  shall  vindicate  his  choice  of  life.  The  false  appearances  of  the 
present  shall  sooner  or  later  be  exposed  and  the  truth  manifested  to  the  utter 
discomfiture  of  the  wicked. 

Now,  what  is  our  position  compared  with  his  ?  Of  course,  the  worldly 
successes  of  those  who  do  not  **  seek  first  the  kingdom  of  God  and  His 
righteousness ''  have  not  the  same  power  to  disconcert  us  as  they  had  to 
disconcert  him.     We  perceive  clearly  that  "  a  man's  life  consisteth  not  in 
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the  abundance  of  the  things  which  he  possesseth,"  and  so  are  able  to  view 
the  prosperity  of  the  godless  without  being  shaken  in  our  faith  in  God.  We 
are  persuaded  that  a  man's  joy  in  life  is  in  proportion,  not  to  what  he  has, 
but  to  what  he  is.  And  so  we  take  quietly  such  inequalities  as  do  not  favour 
the  good  man ;  are  unmoved,  as  a  general  rule,  in  our  adherence  to  a  life  of 
self-denying  obedience  to  the  Divine  Will,  by  the  contrast  between  the 
apparently  rich  life  of  the  worldling  and  the  apparently  mean  life  of  the 
servant  of  God.  Nay,  remembering  certain  words  concerning  the  danger  of 
those  who  are  wealthy — words  clearly  and  forcibly  corroborated  by  observa- 
tion of  the  world — many  persons  go  so  far  as  to  think  that  the  poor,  those 
who  need  to  work  for  their  living,  are  to  be  congratulated  rather  than  com- 
miserated on  account  of  their  lot.  We  take  a  more  spiritual  view  of  the 
rewards  of  righteousness  than  was  common  in  Old  Testament  times  ;  and 
yet,  notwithstanding  this  difference,  is  not  our  position  very  much  the  same 
as  that  of  the  Old  Testament  saint  ?  He  could  not  reconcile  the  facts  of 
the  actual  world  of  men  and  women  with  his  conception  of  the  Divine 
nature  and  the  views  of  life  to  which  that  conception  gave  rise.  Are  we  any 
better  off  in  this  respect  ?  Can  we  reconcile  the  things  that  are  going  on 
under  our  eyes  with  our  conception  of  the  Divine  nature  and  the  views  of 
life  to  which  it  gives  rise. 

Does  observation  of  life  tend  to  confirm  us  in  the  faith  that  God  is  the 
loving  Father  of  man  ?  Are  we  not  conscious  that  we  cannot  reconcile  many 
of  the  things  that  are  happening  every  day  with  our  faith  in  the  ever-active 
and  omnipresent  love  of  an  all-powerful  and  all-wise  Father  ?  We,  too,  have 
to  walk  by  faith,  and  not  by  sight.  The  gracious  purposes  of  God  are  not 
always  evident — not  even  to  the  eye  of  strongest  faith.  "  Now  we  see  in  a 
mirror  darkly"  (in  a  riddle).  Our  experiences  do  not  always  convey  the 
comfortable  assurance  that  we  are  being  cared  for  by  Infinite  Love.  The 
tides  that  carry  away  from  us  the  objects  of  our  desire,  do  they  seem  to  be 
controlled  in  our  interest  ?  Is  there  any  purpose  of  love  apparent  in  the 
unbroken  silence  which  succeeds  the  passionate  cry  of  some  desolated  heart 
for  a  whisper  of  hope  ?  Does  the  Fatherliness  of  the  Eternal  Father  reveal 
itself  in  the  turmoil  and  travail  and  tragedy  of  the  world,  even  to  those  eyes 
which  are  watching  and  waiting  for  its  manifestation  eagerly  and  hopefully? 
Yes  ;  I  am  stating  only  one  side  of  the  case..  Something  might  be  said  on 
the  other  side  ?  Certainly.  There  is  in  life  much  that  is  fitted  to  confirm 
man  in  the  belief  that  the  world  is  governed  by  love.  And  if  this  '*  much  " 
were  not  surrounded  by  that  which  seems  to  indicate  that  the  world  is  not 
governed  by  love,  then  faith  in  the  Fatherhood  of  God  would  be  marvellously 
simplified.  But  the  things  that  we  cannot  reconcile  with  omnipotent  and 
omniscient  love  destroy  the  effect  of  whatever  in  life  inclines  us  towards  faith 
in  the  supremacy  of  love  in  the  world.  We  know  how  easy  it  is  to  destroy 
one  man's  confidence  in  another  man.  Ninety-nine  times  one  may  have 
proved  himself  to  be  a  trustworthy  friend — ninety-nine  times — but  it  is  not 
necessary  that  he  should  act,  or  appear  to  act,  treacherously  or  negligently 
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ninety-nine  times  in  order  to  lose  the  character  that  he  has  gained ;  the 
hundredth  act  may  undo  the  work  of  the  ninety-nine  creditable  actions — under- 
mine, it  may  be  completely  destroy,  his  neighbour's  confidence  in  the  integrity 
of  his  friendship.  And,  in  like  manner,  that  in  life  which  appears  to  deny 
the  reign  of  love  in  the  world  is  fitted,  be  it  only  a  comparatively  small 
quantity,  to  make  us  doubtful  and  distrustful  of  the  reality  of  God's  love  for 
us.  The  world  is  as  much  against  us  as  it  was  against  Old  Testament  people; 
more  perhaps.  For  many  terribly  stern  and  painful  things,  which  are  not 
inconsistent  with  faith  in  the  existence  of  a  righteous  King  over  all, 
appear  to  be  irreconcilably  opposed  to  faith  in  the  presence  with  us  of  a 
Father,  whose  love  and  wisdom  and  power  are  infinite.  But  be  that  as  it 
may,  this,  at  any  rate,  is  clear,  that  the  world  is  ever  threatening  to 
take  from  us  what  it  did  not  and  could  not  give  us — faith  in  the 
Fatherhood  of  God.  And  so  our  need  is  patent.  We  need  to  have  the 
nature  of  God  revealed  to  us  in  such  wise  as  that  we  shall  not  be  moved  by 
those  things  which  appear  to  impugn  His  love  and  wisdom  and  power. 

Now,  when  we  turn  to  Christ  we  are  disappointed  at  first.  He  does  not 
explain  those  things  which  cause  us  to  doubt  the  Fatherhood  of  God.  He 
leaves  us  with  our  difficulties.  Why  this  is  permitted,  why  that  is 
allowed.  He  does  not  tell  us.  He  does  .not  enable  us  to  say,  "  We  see  that 
all  things  work  together  for  good  to  them  that  love  God."  We  fail  to  see 
that,  even  after  learning  of  Him  for  a  lifetime.  And  yet  assuredly  He 
reveals  the  nature  of  God  in  such  a  way  as  to  enable  all  who  accept  His 
revelation  to  view  whatsoever  seems  to  be  harsh  or  unjust  or  malignant  in 
the  economy  of  the  world  as  not  inconsistent  with  the  possession  by  God  of 
such  attributes  as  are  fitted  to  awaken  man's  love  and  reverence  and  trust. 
For  He  enlightens  us  to  declare,  "  we  know  that  all  things  work  together  for 
good  to  them  that  love  God  '' ;  know  without  seeing  how  they  do  so,  without 
seeing  that  they  are  doing  so,  without  seeing  how  it  is  possible  that  some 
of  them  can  do  so.  He  brings  us  to  God  in  such  a  way  as  to  create  within 
us  a  humble,  trustful  spirit,  which,  even  in  presence  of  the  cruel  and 
disastrous  effects  of  the  play  of  what  appear  to  be  heartless  forces,  acknow- 
ledges the  "  unspeakable  love  "  of  Him  who  is  over  all.  How  does  He  bring 
us  to  God  the  Father  ?  By  His  own  life.  Not  by  His  tqaching  only  ;  not 
by  His  beneficent  actions  only;  but  by  His  life  as  a  whole.  " No  one  cometh 
unto  the  Father  but  by  (through)  Me."  Whosoever  apprehends  and  is 
apprehended  by  that  life  is  brought  to  look  up  to  God  with  childlike  con- 
fidence, even  in  the  midst  of  circumstances  which  seem  to  mock  his  faith. 
We  become  children  of  God  if  we  let  the  Spirit  of  His  life  pass  into  us  ;  God 
becomes  Father  to  us.  Let  us  consider  the  leading  feature  of  this  life,  the 
features  which  every  man  perceives,  no  matter  what  his  creed  may  be,  with  a 
view  to  understanding  how  it  forms  the  way  for  us  into  the  presence  of  our 
Father  in  heaven. 

First  we  remark  Christ's  pre-eminent  goodness.  Purposely  I  do  not  say 
His  sinlessness :  partly  for  the   reason  that  I  do    not   think   that    it  is 
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necessary  in  view  of  my  present  aim  to  maintain  His  sinlessness,  but  chiefly 
for  the  reason  that  men  and  women  uninstructed  in  theology  acknowledge 
His  superlative  goodness  without  conscious  effort — so  soon  indeed  as  they 
read  the  Gospels,  and  without  the  intervention  of  any  teacher — whereas  they 
face  the  question  of  His  sinlessness  only  at  a  later  stage,  and,  as  I  think, 
generally  under  the  pressure  of  theology  as  embodied  in  popular  opinion. 
Jesus  is  the  good  Lord  to  many  people  who  have  never  even  seriously 
discussed  His  sinlessness.  Did  those  persons  who  were  drawn  to  Him  in 
the  days  of  His  sojourn  in  the  world  recognize  His  sinlessness  ?  Did  they 
think  of  Him  at  all  as  a  sinless  one?  Peter's  well-known  words,  *'  Depart 
from  me ;  for  I  am  a  sinful  man,  O  Lord,"  were  uttered,  it  must  be 
remembered,  in  circumstances  which  showed  the  power  of  Christ  rather  than 
His  righteousness ;  His  power  directly.  His  righteousness  indirectly. 
Christ  had  shown  that  He  possessed  God-like  power,  and  God-likeness  in 
power  and  holiness  were  closely  associated  in  the  Jewish  mind ;  therefore 
these  words.  But  whatever  view  we  may  take  of  this  ejaculation,  it  is 
apparent  that  those  who  were  drawn  to  Him,  while  recognizing  His  love  and 
purity  at  once,  did  not — nay,  could  not — recognize  His  sinlessness.  Their  first 
impression-  was  an  impression  of  great  goodness.  And  it  is  to  those  in  the 
same  state  of  mind  regarding  Christ — a  very  much  wider  class  than  that 
which  is  composed  of  those  whose  view  of  Him  is  of  a  sinless  Person — that 
I  speak  now.  To  every  one  who  recognizes  the  strength  and  sweetness,  the 
nobility  and  lowliness,  the  meekness  and  unswerving  integrity,  the  love  and 
the  truth  of  Christ's  life,  what  I  have  to  say  appeals. 

The  second  thing  to  be  noticed  is  the  suffering  of  Christ's  life.  Here, 
again,  I  am  desirous  of  understating,  rather  than  risk  losing  the  sympathy  of 
any  one  by  seeming  to  overstate,  the  truth.  Is  Christ  '*  the  Man  of  sorrows  " 
among  men  ?  At  any  rate.  He  was  a  sufferer  ;  nay,  I  may  venture  further 
without  fear  of  contradiction — He  was  a  great  sufferer,  in  the  first  rank  of 
sufferers.  When  it  is  stated  that  never  man  was  afflicted  as  He,  there  are 
at  least  some  persons  to  whom  that  statement  does  not  commend  itself — 
those,  not  a  few,  unfortunately,  who  take  a  more  or  less  carnal  view  of  the 
joys  and  sorrows  of  life.  Must  we  take  them  into  consideration?  Take 
them  into  consideration  ? — the  question  is  absurd.  Christ  came  to  enlighten 
such  people  ;  and  what  they  do  not  find  in  His  life  until  some  one  skilled  in 
theology  has  pointed  it  out  to  them  is  not,  we  may  be  sure,  necessary,  at 
least,  to  their  conversion.  Christ  was  the  "  Man  of  sorrows,"  the  Sufferer 
among  sufferers,  let  us  admit  that.  But  we  cannot  admit  that  all  men 
recognize  His  pre-eminence  in  suffering.  All  men,  however,  recognize  that 
He  was  a  sufferer ;  all  men  rise  from'  the  reading  of  the  wonderful  story 
with  a  sense  of  the  sadness  of  His  life.  He  is  to  them  an  afflicted  one — 
there  is  not  any  need  to  reason  with  them  to  persuade  them  of  this.  The 
record  of  His  life  does  its  work  in  this  respect  without  intervention  of 
interpreter.  Unconsciously,  the  reader  of  that  record  is  led  to  think  of 
Jesus  as  of  sad  countenance.     He  may  be  wrong  in  doing  so,  for  the  sad 
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face  is  not  attractive  to  such  people  as  Jesus  attracted ;  but  the  mistake  is 
easily  explained.  If  ever  man  had  reason  to  be  depressed,  Jesus  had.  People 
did  their  utmost  to  make  His  life  bitter — intentionally  and  unintentionally. 
And  it  is,  indeed,  hard  to  imagine  His  face  irradiated  with  joy.  Certainly, 
in  thinking  of  Him  as  showing  weariness  and  sorrowfulness,  people  are  only 
drawing  an  inference  which  their  knowledge  of  the  effects  of  such  a  life 
as  this  on  ordinary  men  warrants.  They  err,  not  in  ascribing  too  much 
suffering,  but  in  under-estimating  His  resources  compared  with  those  of  their 
neighbours.  But  whether  justified  in  their  conception  of  Christ's  appearance 
or  no,  people  perceive  and  feel  that  He  of  whom  the  Evangelists  write  was 
persecuted  and  baffled  in  His  attempts  to  do  good ;  was  unappreciated  by 
those  who  knew  him  best,  and  ultimately  unjustly  condemned  and  cruelly 
put  to  death — a  death  of  shame ;  a  sad  life  with  a  sad  end.  He  was  on  a 
cross  before  He  was  hanged  on  the  cross  of  Calvary. 

Now  I  have  called  attention  to  two  features  of  Christ's  life,  and  before 
going  on  to  mention  a  third  feature — the  significance  of  which  depends  on  these 
— would  ask  you  to  consider  for  a  moment  what  effects  the  goodness  of  Jesus 
and  His  sufferings  taken  alone  are  fitted  to  produce  upon  us.  The  good  one  is 
also  the  sufferer.  Goodness  is  afflicted  in  His  person.  It  is  despised  and  rejected 
of  men.  Nay,  it  appears  to  be  despised  and  rejected  of  God  too.  For  God  does 
not  intervene  on  His  behalf.  The  machinations  of  the  wicked  are  permitted  to 
prevail  against  Him.  Cruel  hands  seize  Him  even  at  the  altar  of  the  truth, 
and  lead  Him  to  the  death  of  a  malefactor.  And  with  impunity  too !  with 
impunity !  Had  it  not  been  for  one  thing,  what  an  argument  would  have 
been  here  for  those  who  deny  that  love  reigns  in  the  world  !  "  See,"  they 
would  have  said,  "  see  what  happened  to  Jesus,  and  answer  whether  faith  in 
a  Father  in  heaven  is  possible.  Consider  what  He  was,  and  how  He  was 
used,  and  declare  whether  any  reasonable  man  can  hold  that  the  gracious 
will  of  a  loving  Father  guides  and  protects  and  cherishes  the  sons  of  men." 
They  would  have  pointed  to  His  short  life,  so  full  of  bitter  trial  and  ending 
so  miserably — as  they  point  to  painful  things  in  the  world  to-day,  with  the 
object  of  ridiculing  the  idea  that  man  has  a  Father  omniscient  and  omni- 
potent. But  they  cannot  do  this.  One  thing  prevents  them.  It  is  an 
insuperable  difficulty  in  the  way  of  using  Christ's  life  to  prove  the  father- 
lessness  of  man.  The  Sufferer  bears  testimony  to  the  existence  of  God  the 
Father.  This  is  the  third  feature  to  which  I  referred  above.  Let  us  glance 
at  it. 

Christ  teaches  us  that  we  have  a  Father,  and  that  He  cares  for  us 
greatly — far  more  than  we  can  imagine  ;  and  He  supports  this  truth  with 
cogent  illustrations.  Yet  it  is  not  to  this  teaching,  so  attractive  in  form  and 
substance,  that  I  direct  attention  now.  What  I  wish  you  to  notice  is  this 
feature  of  His  own  life,  that  even  in  His  darkest  hours  He  turned  to  the 
great  Father  trustfully.  Consider  the  scene  in  the  Garden  of  Gethsemane — ■ 
the  terrible  hours  on  the  cross.  Does  He  doubt  the  Fatherliness  of  God  in 
these  dark  passages  in  His  life  ?     Were  it  not  that  the  narrative  of  Christ's 
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troubles  is  so  familiar  to  us,  and  that  we  have  got  into  the  way  of  thinking  of 
Him  as  man  only  in  some  shadowy  sense,  this  unchangeable  confidence  on  His 
part  in  the  love  of  God  for  Him— a  confidence  which  survived  the  experience 
of  some  of  the  bitterest  trials  through  which  a  sensitive  nature  can  pass- 
would  have  more  practical  significance  for  us  than  it  has.  He,  so  harshly 
treated  by  the  world,  although  worthy  of  the  best  that  the  world  had  to  give 
— rewarded  with  success  so  meagre  after  His  patience  and  self-sacrifice — 
whose  whole  life,  indeed,  was  a  series  of  trials — He  fails  not  once  to  call  God 
by  that  tender  name,  name  suggestive  of  watchfulness,  guardianship,  undying 
love.  In  the  hour  when  His  soul  was  exceeding  sorrowful,  e^en  unto  death, 
it  was  still '  *  Father ' ' ;  and  on  the  cross  it  was  still ' '  Father. '  He  died  with  the 
loved  name  on  His  lips.  So  deeply  wronged  by  man — who  cannot  do  any- 
thing without  God's  consent  —  Christ  nevertheless  acknowledged  that  the 
world's  sceptre  is  a  sceptre  of  love. 

Now,  what  does  this  mean  for  us  ?  What  bearing  has  it  on  our  own 
life  ?  I  have  said  that  if  we  are  to  have  faith  in  the  Fatherhood  of  God,  our 
faith  must  be  of  a  kind  that  cannot  be  undermined  by  those  things  which  we 
cannot  reconcile  with  the  gracious  disposition  of  a  Father,  with  the  gracious 
purposes  which  flow  from  the  Fatherly  heart.  That  faith,  I  think,  we  may 
find  here.  We  recognize  Christ's  pre-eminent  goodness  ;  and  we  know  that 
in  proportion  as  one  is  good,  is  one  able  to  speak  with  authority  on  what 
relates  to  the  spiritual  world.  The  clear  eye  for  the  things  of  the  moral 
"world  is  found  in  the  clear  life.  In  this  respect,  then,  Christ's  testimony  to 
the  relation  in  which  God  stands  to  men  is  beyond  our  questioning.  We  do 
not  venture  to  set  ourselves  near  to  Him  in  respect  to  the  character  of  our 
lives.  But  that  is  not  all.  What  leads  us  to  doubt  the  Fatherhood  of  God? 
Is  it  not  the  injustice,  the  cruelty,  the  triumph  of  violence,  the  suffering  of 
the  innocent  in  the  world,  the  indifference  to  the  happiness  of  man,  the  way 
in  which  he  is  tossed  about — like  a  log  on  the  sea,  whatever  in  short  seems 
to  us,  who  know  what  Fatherhood  means,  to  declare  the  helplessness  of  man, 
his  insecurity,  his  unprotected  condition.  We  see  what  goes  on  in  the  world 
and  say,  What  evidence  have  we  of  a  Father's  love  ?  What  evidence  ?  This  : 
Jesus'  testimony.  He  experienced  those  things  which  destroy  our  faith,  and 
nevertheless  bore  witness  that  God  careth  for  His  children — the  Id  habitants 
of  the  earth.  The  injustice,  the  cruelty,  the  oppression,  the  madness  of  the 
world,  was  felt  by  Him.  Men  made  Him  pass  through  the  fires  which  sin 
kindles.  Not  only  so.  He  moved  forward  knowing  that  the  worst  was  yet 
to  come,  that  the  future  had  more  pain  in  it  than  past  or  present  contained. 
The  clear  eye  was  a  source  of  comfort  to  Him,  but  it  was  also  a  source  of 
pain.  It  enabled  Him  to  perceive  whither  He  was  going.  He  recognized 
that  He  was  being  led  towards  Calvary,  when  as  yet  the  fatal  hill  was  far 
distant.  Yet  neither  His  present  sufferings,  nor  those  to  which  He  was 
advancing,  affected  His  faith  in  the  love  of  His  Father.  "  In  all  points 
tempted  like  as  we  are,"  He  nevertheless  testifies  continually  to  the  existence 
of  an  Unseen  One  whose  children  we  are,  and  to  whom  we  are  exceedingly 
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precious.  And  here  we  find  a  way  unto  the  Father — our  Father.  Here  we 
have  a  refuge  and  hiding  place  from  those  doubts  which  threaten  to  rob  us 
of  the  inestimable  privilege  of  the  assurance  of  an  all  wise  and  all  powerful 
Father's  love.  Here  we  have  a  rock  upon  which  to  set  our  feet ;  an 
unassailable  fact  upon  which  to  stand.  Is  it  hard  for  me  to  rise  to  the 
thought  that  I  am  cared  for  every  moment  of  my  poor  life  ?  Jesus  lifts  me 
up  to  that  thought,  draws  my  being  up  to  God  the  Father,  without  effort  on 
my  part ;  I  have  only  to  let  that  life  lay  hold  of  me  and  it  brings  me  into 
the  Heart  of  the  Eternal.  Do  circumstances  conspire  to  shake  my  growing 
faith  in  my  Father  ?  I  look  to  Jesus,  and  am  once  more  assured.  I  trust 
His  insight,  I  know  that  His  own  life  would  have  appeared  to  me  to  deny 
the  existence  of  a  loving  Father,  had  He  not  taught  me  that  it  is  a  manifesta- 
tion of  love.  And  I  am  persuaded  that  even  those  things  in  life  which  seem 
to  be  opposed  to  the  faith  that  love  holds  the  reins  of  the  universe,  those 
events  which  lay  hold  of  us  with  cruel  hands  and  draw  us  to  themselves, 
and  tighten  their  grip  upon  us  until  we  have  not  any  strength  left,  but  lie 
limply  in  their  power,  utterly  broken,  crushed  inwardly  as  the  soft  body  of 
man  is  often  crushed  in  accidents  ;  that  even  the  agony  and  bloody  sweat 
of  the  world  are  not  irreconcilable  with  the  existence  of  a  loving  Father. 
No,  I  cannot  reconcile  them.  But  has  He  not  reconciled  His  own  agony  and 
bloody  sweat  with  the  love  of  God?  Has  He  not  reconciled  the  fierce 
triumph  of  the  violent  over  Himself  with  the  love  of  His  Father  for  Him  ? 
The  enigma  of  the  world  is  presented  and  expounded  in  His  life.  He  has 
shown  us  that  our  Father's  love  works  mysteriously.  And  looking  back  to 
Him  we  are  made  conscious  that  our  faith,  **  so  little  warranted  by  a 
superficial  view  of  circumstances,  would  be  amply  vindicated  by  a  deeper 
insight."  Through  Christ  we  find  the  Father.  In  Christ  we  abide  with 
the  Father.  Only  through  Christ,  and  in  Christ,  can  we  discover  and  rest 
in  our  Father's  love. 


WHAT  IS  THE  CHUBCH  ? 

By  Rev.  Walter  Riddall,  D.D. 

(This  Paper  was  awarded  the  Fifth  Prize.) 

The  late  Pope  Pius  IX.  declared  that  **  the  hinge  upon  which  the  whole 
controversy  between  Catholics  and  Dissenters  turns  "  is  in  the  conception  of 
the  Church.  A  similar  statement  was  made  by  the  late  Eev.  F.  W. 
Robertson,  of  Brighton.  "The  question,  What  is  the  Church?"  he  said, 
"jlies  below  all  the  theological  differences  of  the  day." 

At  a  time  when  the  problem  of  the  re-union  of  Christendom  is  occupying 
the  serious  attention  of  thoughtful  men  on  all  sides,  as  witness  the  Lambeth 
and  the  Grindelwald  Conferences,  it  must  be  deemed  a  matter  of  the  highest 
moment  to  have  reduced  our  differences  to  one  great  single  issue.     Yet  this 
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question,  which  according  to  the  high  and  competent  authorities  just  quoted, 
is  the  root,  or  at  all  events  lies  at  the  root,  of  all  "  our  unhappy  divisions," 
is,  for  one  reason  or  another,  very  widely  evaded  or  avoided.  Let  us 
endeavour  to  face  the  issue. 

There  are  two  theories  or  conceptions  of  the  Church,  which  practically 
hold  the  field  between  them,  and  are  in  broad  and  irreconcilable 
opposition. 

According  to  the  one,  the  Church  is  a  society  founded  by  Christ  and 
His  Apostles,  and  so  organized  as  to  be  "  the  visible  presentment  and  organ 
of  the  kingdom  of  God  in  the  world."  All  the  means  of  grace  and  salva- 
tion are  strictly  limited  to  this  Divine  corporation,  whose  visible  continuity 
and  identity  are  dependent  upon,  and  guaranteed  by,  its  external  form. 

This  is  essentially  the  Latin,  or  so  called  Catholic  theory ;  although 
it  is  remarkable  that  the  Eoman  Church,  its  chief  exponent,  has  nowhere 
framed  a  formal  definition  of  it.  It  is  also  claimed,  indeed,  outside  the  Latin 
Communion,  both  by  the  Greek  Church  and  by  others.  But  on  this 
clear  conception  the  Latin  system  appears  logically  to  rest. 

And  it  must  be  admitted  that  in  this  theory  of  the  Church  there  is  a 
certain  grandeur  of  simplicity  and  completeness.  It  is  true  to  the  genius 
of  a  people,  who  were  gifted  with  a  strong  instinct  for  organization  and 
constructive  legislation.  It  is  the  imperial  conception  of  an  imperial  race. 
And  it  is  doubtless  this  quality  of  intellectual  grandeur  and  simplicity,  of 
logical  consistency  and  completeness,  which  has  commended  it  to  trained 
and  powerful  minds  in  all  ages,  and  which  has  drawn  so  many  finer  spirits 
of  our  own  age,  as  by  a  potent  spell,  to  seek  repose  under  the  vast  and 
venerable  canopy  of  Eome. 

According  to  the  other  theory,  Christ  and  His  Apostles  founded  a 
society,  bound  together  by  the  profession  of  a  common  faith,  by  common  acts 
and  rites  of  worship,  and  by  the  invisible  bond  of  brotherly  love  ;  furnished 
also  indeed  with  certain  slight  rudiments  of  organization  for  the  maintenance 
of  decency  and  order ;  but  not  so  organized  as  to  preclude  variety  of  develop- 
ment, according  to  time  and  place  and  circumstance,  nor  so  as  to  render  a 
universal  uniformity  compulsory  and  essential,  or  fix  the  limits  of  any  visible 
society  as  exactly  coincident  and  conterminous  with  the  membership  of  the 
essential  family  of  God. 

To  this  theory  it  is  vital  to  observe  and  insist  upon  the  twofold  use  of 
the  term  "  Church  "  in  the  New  Testament.  Our  Lord's  own  use  of  the 
term  on  two  different  occasions  supplies  typical  examples  of  two  different 
meanings.  In  Matt.  xvi.  18  ("  I  will  build  my  Church  ")  the  Church  must 
be  that  ideal  spiritual  temple  which  is  constructed  of  living  stones,  and 
which  is  destined  to  rise  up  through  the  ages,  and  to  stand  for  ever.  In 
Matt,  xviii.  17  ("tell  it  unto  the  Church")  the  word  denotes  clearly  and 
only  a  local  company  of  professing  Christians,  such,  e.g.,  as  that  which  met 
in  the  house  of  Aquila  at  Ephesus,  or  that  in  which  Diotrephes  was  so 
fatally  pre-eminent.     And  this  twofold  use  of  the  term  runs  throughout  the 
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New  Testament.  In  the  higher  and  absolute  sense  the  Church  is  spoken  of 
from  the  Divine  and  universal  point  of  view  ;  in  the  lower  and  relative  it  is 
seen  from  a  purely  local  and  human  standpoint.  In  the  one  case  the  term 
denotes  an  aggregate  which,  as  such,  as  well  as  in  its  proper  limits,  is 
necessarily  invisible.  In  the  other  it  denotes  a  visible  society  which,  how- 
ever organized,  is  coincident  with  the  former  only  in  its  faithful  members. 
And  it  is  obvious  that  any  failure  to  observe  this  distinction  must  be  prolific 
of  error  and  confusion.  How  should  it  be  otherwise  if  the  attributes  of  that 
pure  and  infallible  constituency,  the  spotless  bride  of  Christ,  the  spiritual 
temple,  invisibly  constructed,  cemented,  and  adorned,  are  transferred 
absolutely  to  any  conceivable  sodality  on  earth,  with  its  potential  failures, 
hypocrisies,  and  heresies,  its  heterogeneous  conglomerate  of  *'  wood,  hay,  and 
stubble,"  albeit  mixed  with  precious  stones?  How  shall  the  membership  of 
any  visible  human  community  be  made  identical  with  the  roll  of  the  Book  of 
Life? 

The  necessity  of  this  vital  distinction  will  be  best  illustrated  by  a  crucial 
instance.  In  St.  John's  third  epistle  we  find  the  local  Church,  of  which 
Diotrephes  was  leader,  in  conflict  with  the  venerable  Apostle.  A  certain 
commendatory  letter  of  his,  he  informs  us,  has  been  ignored,  his  messengers 
rejected,  and  his  local  supporters  actually  excommunicated.  "  I  wrote,"  he 
says,  "  unto  the  Church,  but  Diotrephes,  who  loveth  to  have  the  pre- 
eminence, receiveth  us  not  ....  and  not  content  therewith,  neither 
doth  he  himself  receive  the  brethren,  and  forbiddeth  them  that  would,  and 
casteth  them  out  of  the  Church."  In  what  sense,  let  us  ask,  is  the  term 
"  Church  "  employed  in  this  inspired  passage  of  apostolic  history  ?  Was  the 
Church  of  Diotrephes  an  integral  part  of  the  sole  **  visible  presentment  and 
organ  of  the  kingdom  of  God  in  the  world  "  ?  Were  the  means  of  grace  and 
salvation  in  that  place  (wherever  it  was)  confined  to  its  communion  ?  Was 
its  fellowship  identical,  so  far,  with  that  of  the  Church  '*  whose  names  are 
written  in  heaven  "  ?  If  so,  the  friends  of  the  Apostle  were  assuredly  in  evil 
case,  and  St.  John  himself  occupied  for  a  time  at  least  a  very  equivocal 
position.  But  the  conclusion  is  obvious  ;  and  it  may  be  confidently  affirmed 
that  this  single  passage  establishes  the  twofold  use  of  the  term  **  Church  "  in 
Holy  Scripture,  and  is  fatal  to  any  theory  which  denies  it ;  inasmuch  as  it 
exhibits  a  visible  society  which  was  recognized  by  an  Apostle  as  a  Church, 
and  was  freely  designated  by  that  appellation,  yet  which  was  so  far  from 
coinciding  in  its  measure  with  that  pure  high  Church  which  is  God's  temple, 
that  the  true  Christians  in  that  place  were  to  be  found  at  one  time  outside, 
aaid  not  inside  its  pale.  The  distinction  thus  established,  so  intelligible,  so 
natural,  so  necessary,  is  equally  fatal,  it  will  be  perceived,  to  the  semi- 
Novatianist  but  essentially  Catholic  theory  of  the  Plymouth  Brethren.  And 
let  it  never  be  forgotten  that  this  distinction  must  be  completely  ignored  and 
set  aside  if  the  Catholic  theory  is  to  stand,  and  that  it  is  consequently  upon 
the  basis  of  a  grand  confusion  that  all  the  magnificence  of  the  imposing 
Latin  structure  rests. 
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But  now,  for  a  moment,  let  us  place  the  two  theories  side  by  side,  and 
mark  how  slight  apparently  is  the  difference  between  them  at  the  parting  of 
the  ways.  It  is  reducible  to  a  single  word — the  word  organized.  The  one 
says  merely  "  Christ  founded  a  society  "  ;  the  other,  "  Christ  founded  a  society 
and  organized  it."  Yet  how  wide  asunder  in  history  and  in  logical  consequence 
are  the  issues  of  the  divergence  !  Accept  the  word  "organized,"  and  at  once 
a  particular  external  form  becomes  of  the  essence  of  a  Church,  and  you  are 
landed  logically  in  the  Latin  theory,  and  historically  in  all  the  heresies  and 
superstitions  of  the  Latin  Church.  Eeject  the  word,  and  the  external  form 
becomes  a  matter  of  expediency,  and  you  will  be  constrained,  sooner  or  later, 
to  acknowledge  with  Bishop  Pearson  (and  'pace  Cyprian),  that  wherever  two 
or  three  are  met  together  in  Christ's  name  there  He  is  in  the  midst  of  them, 
**  and  thereby  they  become  a  Church ;  "  or,  as  Irenaeus  tersely  put  it,  "  ubi 
Ghristus,  ibi  ecclesia."i 

As  regards  the  actual  position  of  the  Church  of  England  on  the  question, 
it  is  a  curious  and  disastrous  anomaly  that  the  bulk  of  her  living  teachers 
and  exponents  seem  to  hold  substantially  the  Latin  theory,  while  she 
herself  is  clearly  identified  in  her  Prayer  Book  and  Articles,  and  the  writings 
of  her  Eeformers,  with  the  opposite  theory — the  theory  which  distinguishes 
the  things  that  differ.  The  one  Holy  Catholic  Church  which  she  confesses 
in  her  Creeds  is  explained  in  her  Communion  Ofi&ce  as  **  the  mystical  body 

^  But  in  rejecting  the  Latin  theory,  let  it  be  carefully  noted  that  it  is  necessary  before  all 
things  to  be  logical,  boldly  and  severely  logical.  From  our  point  of  view  the  term  Church  is 
ambiguous,  and  our  theory  has  the  consequent  disadvantage  of  complexity.  And  in  arguing 
the  question,  or  in  formulating  a  statement  of  our  position,  unless  we  be  careful  to  rid 
ourselves  of  all  mental  vestiges  of  the  traditional  Latin  theory,  we  shall  find  ourselves 
entangled  as  in  a  net.  But  our  position  itself  is  not  ambiguous.  On  the  contrary,  we  cannot 
recede  from  it  without  falling  into  a  very  pit  of  confusion.  There  is,  however,  one  special 
corollaiy  of  our  case  which  needs  to  be  clearly  seen  and  firmly  grasped.  It  follows  absolutely 
from  our  theory  that  the  Church  of  Christ  on  earth  cannot  he  defined  as  to  its  form.  Therefore 
no  particular  society  is  entitled  on  the  ground  of  form  to  be  regarded  exclusively  as  the  Church. 
Such  an  appellation  therefore  as  * '  the  visible  Church  of  Christ "  belongs  exclusively  to  no 
cori)orate  body,  local  or  extended,  upon  earth.  We  may  properly  speak  of  "  a  visible  Church," 
because  every  local  society  will  be  visibly  what  it  is.  But  we  may  not  speak  of  * '  the  visible 
Church  of  Christ "  except  in  a  loose,  approximate,  and  conventional  Avay  ;  because  the 
aggregate  of  visible  Churches  (which  might  be  supposed  to  constitute  one  great  visible  Church) 
are  not  visibly  organized  as  one,  and  because  no  particular  organization  is  exclusively  entitled 
to  that  exclusive  name.  We  may,  indeed,  speak  of  the  whole  Church  on  earth,  or  of  the 
Church  of  God  in  such  a  place,  meaning  simply  the  aggregate  of  believers  or  professors  in  the 
world,  or  in  such  a  place  ;  but  such  language  has  no  reference  to  organization.  It  must, 
indeed,  have  been  generally  the  case  at  first  that  all  the  faithful  in  each  place  were  visibly 
united  in  one  society  ;  though  not  necessarily  in  all  places  after  the  same  manner.  And  in 
the  future  it  seems  certain,  according  to  the  prayer  of  Christ,  that  a  visible  unity  will  be 
attained  ;  though  it  is  not  certain  after  what  pattern  that  unity  will  be  organized.  But  till 
then  we  must  speak  of  things  as  they  are,  and  according  to  the  Scriptures.  And  therefore 
until  the  Church  becomes  visible  as  one,  it  is  vain  and  misleading  and  uncharitable  to  apply 
absolutely  to  any  particular  body  of  Christians,  however  extended,  the  appellation  of  "  the 
visible  Church."  Hence  the  definition  in  the  English  version  of  Art.  XIX.  of  the  Church  of 
England  needs  to  be  amended.  The  Latin  is  clear  enough.  But  it  should  have  been  translated 
strictly  and  simply  "A  visible  Church,"  ancl  not  ''the  visible  Church." 
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of  Christ,  which  is  the  blessed  company  of  all  faithful  people."  And  her 
Art.  XIX.  defines  a  visible  Church,  without  reference  to  either  episcopal  or 
any  other  form  of  constitution,  simply  as  "a  congregation  of  faithful  men  in 
which  the  pure  word  of  God  is  preached,  and  the  sacraments  be  duly 
ministered  according  to  Christ's  ordinance  in  all  those  things  that  of 
necessity  are  requisite  to  the  same."  While  the  writings  of  the  English 
Eeformers  endorse  and  illustrate  at  large  the  theory  embodied  in  the 
Articles  and  Prayer  Book,  a  single  sentence  of  Bishop  Eidley  will  suffice  to 
show  the  position  which  they  all  held  in  common  : — '*  That  Church  which  is 
His  body,  and  of  which  Christ  is  the  Head,  standeth  only  of  living  stones 
and  true  Christians,  not  only  outwardly  in  name  and  title,  but  inwardly  in 
heart  and  in  truth."  And  therefore,  while  lawfully  retaining  the  Episcopal 
constitution,  the  English  Eeformers  consistently  declined  to  represent 
Episcopacy  as  essential  to  the  existence  of  a  Church.  The  teaching 
body  of  the  English  Church  of  to-day  are,  therefore,  largely  in  conflict 
with  their  own  standards.  And  the  anomaly  of  their  attitude  is  further 
heightened  by  the  fact  that  they  are  equally  in  conflict  with  the  highest 
contemporary  scholarship  of  their  own  Church.  For  the  wisdom  of  the 
English  Eeformers  upon  this  question  has  been  verified  to  the  full  by  the 
historic  search-light  of  this  most  critical  age.  And  the  finding  of  the  fore- 
most scholars,  after  unlimited  controversy  and  exhaustive  investigation,  may 
be  summed  up  in  the  guarded  and  negative  statement  of  the  lamented  Bishop 
Lightfoot,  that  **  the  facts  do  not  allow  us  to  unchurch  other  Christian 
communions  differently  organized." 

But,  in  reply  to  all  this,  it  will  be  said,  "  What  reason  is  there  on  this 
principle  to  complain  of  '  our  unhappy  divisions  '  ?  Does  not  this  theory 
S6em  to  justify  all  manner  of  schisms,  and  endorse  all  the  divisions  of 
Christendom  ?  Does  it  not  reduce  organization  to  a  matter  of  no  con- 
sequence? Nay,  does  it  not  actually  ignore  the  solemn  prayer  of  Christ, 
and  the  loving  aspiration  of  every  Christian  heart,  *  that  they  all  may  be 
one'?"  No,  we  answer ;  emphatically  no  !  It  does  none  of  these  things. 
To  deny  a  false  principle  of  unity  is  not  to  justify  all  manner  of  schisms ; 
to  make  the  external  form  something  less  than  divine  is  not  to  reduce  it 
to  a  matter  of  no  consequence;  to  decline  to  excommunicate  practically  a 
vast  multitude  of  professing  Christians  is  rather  like  remembering  than 
forgetting  the  solemn  prayer  of  Christ.  The  prayer  of  Christ  undoubtedly 
demands  a  visible  as  well  as  a  spiritual  unity  :  and  it  will  be  answered 
in  due  time.  But  that  unity  will  proceed  from  the  inward  and  spiritual 
to  the  visible  and  formal,  and  not  in  the  inverse  order ;  the  external  union 
"will  be  the  spontaneous  manifestation  of  the  indwelling  and  informing  life. 
This  is  ever  the  divine  order;  if  it  were  otherwise,  if  the  true  basis  and 
principle  of  unity  had  been  a  common  form,  Christ  might  have  secured  it 
by  a  word.      But  He  did  not  speak  that  word.     Instead  thereof  He  gave 

1  another  formative  word  :    He  commanded  His  people  to  love  one  another. 
The   true  principle   of  unity  is  love  ;    and  this   command   was   the  true 
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condition  and  counterpart  of  Christ's  prayer  :  obedience  to  the  command 
will  issue  in  the  fulfilment  of  the  prayer.  The  divisions  which  have  arisen 
in  the  meantime  (and  does  not  the  prayer  of  Christ  imply  that  there  would 
be  divisions  ?  Yea,  and  that  in  spite  of  their  divisions  the  people  were  His) 
have  arisen  from  want  of  love,  and  have  been  propagated  and  perpetuated 
by  loss  of  truth  as  well ;  for  love  and  truth  go  hand-in -hand.  Loss  of  love 
begets  false  views  and  theories,  and  these  perpetuate  strife  and  erect  barriers 
against  reunion  ;  and  the  most  formidable  and  effective  barrier  which  has 
ever  been  thus  erected  is  the  false  Catholic  theory  of  the  Church  with 
which  we  have  been  dealing. 

But  it  will  take  love  as  well  as  truth  to  heal  our  schisms.  And  if 
my  voice  could  reach  any  of  my  brethren  of  the  Anglican  Communion 
who,  in  spite  of  everything,  still  cling  to  the  notion  of  the  divine  origin 
of  Episcopacy,  and  so  virtually  to  the  Latin  theory,  I  would  earnestly  plead 
with  them  to  reconsider  their  position.  For,  in  the  eyes  of  all  sober-minded 
Christian  men,  and  in  the  name  of  the  highest  Christian  scholarship,  they 
chiefly  must  be  held  responsible  for  the  perpetuation  of  many  of  the  schisms 
which  separate  Nonconformists  from  the  old  Mother  Church  of  England. 
Their  claim  for  Episcopacy,  being  not  only  opposed  to  the  traditions  and 
prejudices  of  Nonconformists,  but  also  repudiated  by  the  verdict  of  their 
own  foremost  scholars,  becomes  doubly  offensive  and  intolerable.  Even  if 
the  claim  were  true,  it  might  be  supposed  that  the  inherent  merits  of  a 
divine  institution  would  be  enough  to  recommend  it,  without  constant 
reference  to  its  origin.  Good  wine,  according  to  the  proverb,  needs  no 
bush ;  the  true  gentleman  does  not  need  to  be  for  ever  declaring  that  he 
is  a  gentleman.  And  even  upon  their  own  ground,  the  supporters  of  the 
divine  right  would  be  wiser  to  allow  the  divine  institution  to  recommend 
itself. 

And,  in  truth,  the  Episcopal  system  has  enough  to  recommend  it,  in  its 
superlative  expediency  and  its  primitive  antiquity,  without  resorting  to  any 
supernatural  claim.  The  only  weak  link,  in  fact,  in  the  defence  of  Episcopacy 
is  the  assumption  of  its  divine  origin ;  and,  as  a  chain  is  no  stronger  than 
its  weakest  link,  the  Episcopal  system  is  hereby  in  danger  of  being  brought 
into  contempt.  If,  on  the  contrary,  this  single  false  position  were  frankly 
and  definitively  abandoned,  the  corporate  reunion  of  Christendom  would 
soon  become  a  practical  question.  But  on  no  other  terms  will  there  be  any 
real  approximation  of  the  divided  parties.  The  first  article  of  any  real 
Eirenicon  must  deal  conclusively  with  the  question.  What  is  the  Church  ?— 
and  must  also  unequivocally  renounce  the  claim  of  any  and  every  particular 
ecclesiastical  constitution  to  a  Divine  title. 


M\ 
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Pagan  Virtue.  By  Very  Eev.  John  Hogan,  D.D.,  S.S.  {The  American  Catholic 
Quarterly  Beview). — The  periods  of  history  most  devoid  of  religious  beUef  have  been 
invariably  the  most  busy  with  moral  theories.  The  greatest  teachers  of  antiquity — 
Cicero,  Seneca,  Epictetus,  Plutarch — flourished  at  a  time  when  all  faith  in  the  gods 
had  well  nigh  vanished  from  cultivated  minds.  Many  centuries  later,  in  England 
and  in  France,  the  decline  of  Christianity  was  the  signal  for  a  fresh  efflorescence  of 
ethical  speculations,  and  in  our  own  times,  not  only  does  the  decay  of  supernatural 
religion  coincide  visibly  with  a  growing  concern  to  determine  the  true  laws  of  life, 
but  the  same  men  seem  impelled  to  labour  to  bring  about  both  objects.  None  of  our 
modern  writers  assume  a  loftier  moral  tone  than  Harrison,  Arnold,  or  Huxley,  whilst 
such  men  as  Stuart  Mill,  Spencer,  Greg,  &c.,  who  have  done  so  much  to  destroy  all 
Christian  faith,  have  devoted  much  time  and  thought  to  the  reconstruction  of  a 
system  of  ethics  on  other  foundations. 

This  very  remarkable  fact  requires  explanation,  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  find.  In 
all  men  there  is  a  vague  feeling,  and  in  the  more  thoughtful  a  distinct  conviction, 
that  "conduct  makes  up  the  four-fifths  of  life;"  it  is  of  greater  importance  than  all 
the  rest  put  together ;  the  first  thing  for  each  man  to  know  is  his  duty.  But  religion, 
so  long  as  it  is  believed  in,  supplies  that  knowledge,  and  there  is  no  need  for  seeking 
it  elsewhere.  In  the  ages  of  faith,  moral  philosophy,  as  a  science,  was  not  spoken  of. 
The  Grospel  was  the  acknowledged  law  of  life.  When  faith  is  lost,  the  problem  "how 
to  live  "  comes  back  again,  and  men  are  forced  to  construct  moral  schemes.  The 
results  are  eminently  unsatisfactory.  The  widespread  doctrines  of  materialism,  of 
determinism,  and  of  evolution,  as  commonly  understood,  are  simply  subversive  of  all 
morality.  Agnosticism  leads  to  no  better  results.  As  to  the  Utilitarianism  to  which  in 
one  shape  or  another  they  all  ultimately  lead,  it  may  be  good  enough  as  a  practical 
rule  for  determining  most  of  the  duties  of  man ;  but  it  is  only  a  rule ;  and  a  rule 
without  a  principle  to  rest  upon,  or  a  sanction  to  sustain  it,  is  of  no  practical  value. 
Failures  to  construct  satisfactory  moral  schemes  explain  the  lapse  into  the  despon- 
dency of  pessimism,  and  the  attractions  of  esoteric  Buddhism  and  Theosophy. 

There  is  another  ideal  of  human  conduct — the  classic  ideal,  made  familiar  to 
us  all  by  the  Greeks  and  the  Eomans.  These  great  peoples  have  been  among  the 
greatest  teachers  of  the  moral  life,  and  their  lessons  and  examples  have  exercised  a 
deep  influence  even  on  Christian  minds  in  the  course  of  the  ages.  Dr.  Hogan  pro- 
poses to  consider  what  measure  of  providential  guidance  was,  as  a  fact,  vouchsafed 
to  men  outside  the  Jewish  and  Christian  dispensations,  what  ideals  they  formed  to 
tiiemselves  of  the  higher  life,  how  far  they  succeeded  in  fashioning  their  own  lives  by 
them,  and  what  even  Christians  may  learn  from  those  who  lived  and  moved  in  the 
faint  and  flickering  light  of  uncertain  traditions  and  of  a  half-awakened  conscience. 

1.  The  moral  doctrines  of  Paganism  ofifer  such  a  strange  mixture  of  good  and 
ivil  that  it  is  impossible  to  extol  or  to  censure  them  without  manifold  distinctions 
d  qualifications.  Consequently  there  is  great  difference  in  the  tone  in  which  the 
athers  refer  to  them.  To  the  more  generous  views  the  world  has  been  recently 
)rought  back  by  that  interesting  science,  the  Comparative  Study  of  Eeligions.  It  is 
ot  too  much  to  say  that  it  has  led  the  most  thoughtful  and  most  devout  minds  to  a 
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far  broader  view  than  commonly  prevails  of  God's  dealings  with  the  mass  of  mankind 
placed  outside  the  pale  of  Jewish  or  Christian  revelation. 

2.  Look  at  that  period  of  antiquity  in  which  the  natural  [man  seems  to  have 
reached  the  highest  degree  of  development — the  palmy  days  ofi^Greece.  Nor  are 
we  disappointed  in  expecting  that  iErom  minds  fertile  in  every  other  form  of  thought 
beautiful  moral  teachings  should  come  forth.  Thus  Plato  teaches  that  the  highest 
good  is  neither  pleasure  nor  knowledge  alone,  but  the  greatest  possible  likeness  to 
God;  that  virtue  is  found  not  in  enjoyment,  but  in  self-restraint,  in  the  complete 
empire  of  the  soul  over  the  lower  appetites  ;  that  virtue  itself  should  be  desired,  not 
from  motives  of  reward  and  punishment,  but  because  it  is  in  itself  the  health  and 
beauty  of  the  soul.  '*  To  Plato  we  are  indebted  for  the  first  clear  enunciation  of  that 
beautiful  synthesis  of  the  four  cardinal  virtues,  which,  embodied  in  the  Greek 
philosophy  and  carried  on  to  Alexandria,  was  canonized  there  by  its  admission 
into  the  inspired  book  of  Wisdom,  and  later  on  became  equally  familiar  to  the 
philosophers  of  Eome  and  to  the  fathers  of  the  Church."  Aristotle  was  a  still 
greater  master  of  the  moral  life,  and  yet  we  cannot  find  in  Greece  the  noblest 
examples  of  the  moral  life.  Hers  was  the  mission  to  train  the  minds  and  the  tastes 
of  mankind.  The  moral  side  of  man  had  no  predominance  in  her  thoughts.  Her 
ideal  was  not  goodness,  but  beauty — that  beauty  which  comes  of  the  highest  possible 
cultivation  of  the  individual,  the  most  finished  perfection  of  all  the  natural  faculties. 

3.  To  find  Pagan  virtue  at  its  best  we  must  turn  to  the  Eomans.  For  centuries 
they  practised  the  noblest  domestic  and  social  virtues  without  any  aids  beyond  the 
traditions  of  their  race,  and  the  dictates  of  their  moral  nature.  Moral  theories  came 
to  them  at  last  only  with  Greek  philosophy,  and  the  i;est  of  the  Greek  culture.  Stoicism 
proved  to  be  the  most  congenial  to  their  national  temperament.  Lecky  says,  "  Lon^^ 
before  the  Komans  had  begun  to  reason  about  philosophy,  they  had  exhibited  it  in 
action,  and  in  their  speculative  days  it  was  to  Stoicism  that  the  noblest  minds 
naturally  tended."  Cicero's  beautiful  code  of  moral  duties,  De  Officiis,  drawn  up  for 
his  son,  is  well  known.  To  find  the  Stoical  inspiration  at  its  highest  we  have  to  come 
down  to  the  writings  of  Seneca,  to  the  reported  discourses  and  sayings  of  the  slave 
Epictetus,  to  the  meditations  of  the  Emperor  Marcus  Aurelius,  and  in  a  less  elevated 
but  perhaps  more  persuasive  form,  to  the  Lives  of  Great  Men  and  the  Moral  Essays 
of  Plutarch.  Of  Seneca,  Farrar  writes,  "  It  is  certain  that,  as  a  philosopher  and  as  a 
moralist,  he  furnishes  us  with  the  grandest  and  most  eloquent  series  of  truths  to 
which,  unaided  by  Christianity,  the  thoughts  of  men  have  ever  attained."  The 
teachings  and  examples  of  Epictetus  are  among  the  noblest  that  have  come  down  to 
us  from  antiquity.  The  great  lesson  of  Marcus  Aurelius  to  future  generations  was,  to 
have  united  for  years  the  possession  of  unlimited  power  with  a  pure,  unselfish,  and 
devoted  life.  The  study  of  these  works  explains  the  enthusiasm  awakened  by  these 
remarkable  works  at  the  period  of  the  Kenaissance  ;  how  in  that  transient  resuscita- 
tion of  Pagan  tastes  and  Pagan  thought  men  were  more  moved  by  the  lessons  of 
ancient  philosophers  than  by  those  of  the  Gospel ;  and  how,  down  to  the  present  day, 
the  Pagan  ideal  of  virtue  continues  to  exercise  a  veritable  fascination  over  minds  on 
which  faith  has  lost  her  hold,  or  whose  temperament  responds  more  easily  to  the  stern 
mandates  of  Stoicism  than  to  the  gentle  and  persuasive  accents  of  the  Christian  law. 
And  yet  these  great  teachers  were  mostly  speculative,  tentative,  conjectural ;  they 
lacked  assurance.  They  neglected  whole  aspects  of  human  life,  and  misunderstood 
and  misinterpreted  others.  And  what  is  most  valuable  in  their  precepts  has  to  be 
collected  from  much  that  is  commonplace  and  worthless,  or  weak  and  artificial,  or 
positively  wrong.     But  what  Stoicism  most  failed  in  was  motive. 
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4.  How  near  did  Pagan  life  in  its  best  representatives  come  to  the  high  order  of 
virtue  which  constituted  the  Pagan  ideal?  This  is  a  question  of  fact,  entirely 
dependent  on  historical  evidence ;  yet  that  evidence  can  only  be  of  an  imperfect  kind, 
for  what  is  best  in  human  nature  is  comparatively  unnoticed ;  and  this  is  especially 
true  of  that  part  of  humanity  which  had  never  been  reached  by  more  than  a  few  rays 
of  revealed  truth.  It  must  be  admitted  that  single  traits  of  character  of  the  noblest 
and  most  beautiful  kind  abound  in  Greek  and  Eoman  history.  There  is  not  a  virtue 
known  to  the  ancients  which  has  remained  an  idle  speculation  among  them.  And  not 
in  isolated  cases  only,  but  also  in  the  general  tone  and  tenor  of  lives  the  elevation  of 
moral  teachings  can  be  recognized.  And  yet  we  cannot  be  blind  to  the  incompleteness 
of  such  characters.  We  cannot  help  missing  the  fulness  of  beauty  which  the  Gospel 
alone  has  imparted  to  human  life.  "  The  typical  Eoman  might  have  been  upright, 
self-controlled,  capable  of  high  efforts  of  self-sacrifice,  and  ready  to  relinquish  life 
rather  than  forsake  his  duty  ;  but  pity,  forgiveness,  chastity,  reverence  for  the  inalien- 
able rights  of  manhood,  to  say  nothing  of  the  higher  Christian  virtues,  were  strangely 
wanting  in  him.  Above  all,  we  habitually  miss  the  inner  principle  which  is  the  touch- 
stone of  all  true  virtue." 

5.  Besides  classical  antiquity,  the  sacred  books  of  the  East  show  us  what 
conceptions  of  moral  duty  have  guided  countless  generations  of  men  in  Egypt, 
in  Assyria,  and  in  the  far  East.  The  religion  of  the  Hindoos,  however  corrupt 
now,  exhibits  in  its  earliest  phases  the  noblest  and  purest  conceptions  of  God 
and  of  the  moral  life.  Buddhism  has  developed  forms  of  asceticism  which  bear 
so  striking  a  resemblance  to  those  of  the  Catholic  Church  that  many  think  they 
have  been  copied.  Self-conquest  and  universal  charity  constitute  its  fundamental 
maxims.  And  a  similar  asceticism  is  found  in  the  Sufites  of  Mahometanism.  It 
has  its  religious  orders  in  great  number  and  variety,  with  their  distinctive  doctrines 
and  practices. 

6.  What  conclusions  are  suggested  by  these  facts  and  considerations  ?  (1)  The 
nations  of  the  earth  have  not  been  so  forsaken  of  God  in  the  course  of  ages  as  is 
generally  supposed.  (2)  The  lessons  of  Pagan  virtue  lead  us  directly  to  religion. 
The  secular  spirit  of  our  day  would  fain  discard  religion  altogether,  or  merge  it 
in  morality.  To  the  adepts  of  Positivism  and  Agnosticism  religion  is  only  an  idle 
and  curious  speculation ;  conduct  alone  is  important,  and  to  deduce  its  laws  from 
the  facts  and  experiences  of  life  should  be  our  only  concern.  But  what  if  the 
experience  of  life  claims  something  beyond  ?  "  The  answer  comes  back  from  the 
ancient  world  and  from  all  races  of  men,  in  lowest  whispers  and  loudest  tones,  in 
prayers,  in  sacrifices,  in  deeds  of  atonement,  and  in  mystic  contemplation,  as  in  so 
many  divers  tongues,  all  expressing  the  same  need  of  something  more  than  virtue 
—holiness — intercourse  and  union  with  God.  The  religious,  or,  as  some  choose  to 
call  it,  the  mystical,  element  is  neither  local  nor  accidental  ;  it  is  one  of  the 
fundamental,  constitutive  elements  of  human  nature,  ever  varying  in  expression, 
form,  and  measure,  yet  ever  pointing  in  the  same  direction  and  leading  to  the 
same  end."  But  the  purely  human  doctrines  of  the  past  prove  utterly  inadequate 
to  satisfy  the  essential  needs  of  the  soul.  Simply  to  tell  men  what  is  virtue,  and 
to  extol  its  beauty,  is  insufficient.  In  Christianity  alone,  in  the  Gospel,  do  we  find 
the  highest  moral  doctrines  brought  down  to  the  level  of  the  humblest  minds. 

"  Pagan  virtue,  when  genuine,  is  but  human  virtue  unenlightened  by  the  Gospel, 
and  it  is  on  the  fundamental  rectitude  of  the  natural  man  only  that  the  work  of 
grace  can  stand.  What  would  Christianity  be  in  a  soul  from  which  justice,  truthful- 
ness, self-command,  and   self-restraint  were  absent  ?      What   supernatural  virtues 
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could  make  themselves  at  home  in  a  selfish  heart  ?  What  fruits  of  the  human  life 
could  ripen  in  a  soil  devoid  of  the  warmth  of  human  kindness  ?  Energy,  courage, 
devotion  to  duty,  patience  under  trial,  contempt  for  petty  objects,  a  readiness  to 
merge  all  personal  interests  in  a  noble  cause,  what  are  all  these  but  the  old  Roman 
pagan  virtues,  and  what  life  is  anything  but  contemptible  without  them  ?  " 

Ethics  as  a  Political  Science.  By  Arthur  T.  Hadley,  Yale  University  {Tine 
Yale  Beview). — In  a  meeting  between  two  armies,  both  strong,  brave,  and  well 
equipped,  the  issue  of  the  contest  is  usually  decided  by  superiority  of  discipline. 
But  though  discipline  decides  almost  everything,  there  is  something  else  behind  it. 
Between  armies  otherwise  equal  the  decision  will  rest  in  favour  of  the  one  where 
individual  thought  and  individual  responsibility  supplement  the  collective  thought 
and  the  machine-like  precision  with  which  the  orders  are  obeyed.  To-day,  more 
than  ever  before,  victory  depends  not  upon  intelligent  generalship  and  implicit 
obedience  alone,  but  upon  the  independent  activity  of  the  company  officers,  and| 
the  independent  bravery  of  the  men  ;  and  to-day  the  superiority  in  morals  restsl 
with  the  nation  that  depends  not  on  its  authority  alone,  and  not  on  its  generals 
alone,  but  upon  the  individual  responsibility  of  the  subordinate  leaders,  and  upon 
the  power  of  the  men  in  the  ranks  to  preserve  their  direction.  In  morals,  as  in  war, 
we  must  have  authority  and  discipline  supplemented  by  individual  responsibility, 
individual  judgment,  and  individual  sense.  Discipline  and  self-devotion  are  under- 
lying principles  of  aU  ethics. 

Is  it  possible  to  have  a  thorough  exercise  of  judgment  and  sense  without  a  loss 
of  discipline  and  self-devotion  ?  Is  not  a  man  selfish  as  soon  as  he  begins  to  reason 
out  the  consequences  of  his  action  ?  Can  we  have  both  the  heroism  and  the  calcula- 
tion, the  collective  end  and  the  individual  judgment  ?  We  must  not  overlook  the 
fact,  that  in  the  passage  from  centralized  authority  to  individual  liberty  there  is 
danger  that  the  underlying  discipline  absolutely  essential  to  all  should  pass  away. 
It  is  the  hardest  problem  that  a  nation  has  to  face,  to  decentralize  its  moral  authority 
without  at  the  same  time  losing  it  altogether.  Yet  by  nations  as  well  as  armies  this 
problem  must  be  faced  and  solved.  The  old  system  of  tribal  responsibility  for  moral 
conduct  secm-ed  discipline  at  the  expense  of  independence.  It  secured  effective 
authority  over  conduct,  but  it  prevented  such  conduct  from  being  rational,  at  least 
in  any  unforeseen  emergencies.  The  substitution  of  individual  responsibility  for 
collective  responsibility,  the  development  of  the  conception  of  sin  and  of  merit, 
and  above  all,  the  recognition  of  intention  in  our  judgment  of  conduct,  made  a 
radical  change.  People  were  taught  to  assume  the  existence  of  a  choice  between 
good  and  bad  conduct,  and  to  use  their  reason  in  directing  their  conduct  to  more 
or  less  rational  ends.  The  attempt  to  substitute  moral  responsibility  for  moral 
compulsion  was  like  the  attempt  to  substitute  free  labour  for  slave  labour.  If  the 
free  men  would  work,  their  work  was  better  than  that  of  slaves ;  but  there  was  always 
n  danger  that  they  would  use  their  freedom  as  a  pretext  for  doing  no  work  at  all. 
In  actual  history  fatalism  has  gone  hand  in  hand  with  slavery,  rationalism  with 
property. 

When  it  was  believed  that  the  gods  punished  the  tribe  for  the  sins  of  its  members, 
this  belief  was  not  only  effective  in  practice,  but  substantially  true  in  theory.  But 
when  the  priests  attempted  to  modify  this  belief  to  suit  the  development  of  individual 
responsibility,  and  taught  that  the  gods  punished  the  individuals  for  their  own  sins, 
the  formula  lost  so  much  of  its  truth  as  to  lose  nearly  all  of  its  effectiveness.  On 
the  races  of  antiquity  the  general  effect  of  reasoning  about  conduct  was  distinctly 
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demoralizing.  The  Athenian  pubhc  was  substantially  right  in  its  estimate  of  the 
work  of  Socrates  as  affecting  social  order  at  Athens.  Plato,  and  nearly  all  his  con- 
temporaries and  successors,  were  careful  to  restrict  the  study  of  ethics  to  the 
favoured  few  who  would  get  the  most  benefit  from  the  development  of  the  state,  and 
who  could  therefore  take  collective  development  as  an  end.  Justitia,  the  study  of 
justice,  was  to  be  the  prerogative  of  a  few  philosophers  who  were  to  be  maintained 
by  the  rest  of  the  community.  Fortihido,  courage,  was  to  be  the  property  of  the 
soldiers  who  were  to  carry  out  the  decrees  of  the  philosophers.  As  for  the  rest, 
Te7nperantia,  mind  your  own  business  ;  that  was  the  sum  and  substance  of  ancient 
philosophy.  But  the  '  many '  would  not  be  thus  repressed.  The  Eomans  did  some- 
what better  with  their  rationalism  ;  because  the  Eomans  had  a  well-developed  system 
and  legal  ideas,  and  certain  habits  of  action  and  feeling  which  carried  the  influence  of 
tliose  ideas  beyond  the  narrower  sphere  of  law.  It  was  found  possible  to  maintain 
some  of  the  discipline  of  the  Eoman  religion  with  some  of  the  freedom  of  the  newer 
philosophical  thought. 

Wherever  the  conservatism  of  feeling  among  the  best  men  of  the  nation  is  not 
swept  away  by  the  flood  of  rationalism,  we  have  a  field  for  the  work  of  religious 
reformers,  and  for  the  new  systems  of  ethical  ideas  incident  to  such  reform.  The 
religious  reformer,  in  distinction  from  the  philosopher,  appeals  primarily  to  the 
feelings  rather  than  to  the  reason  of  those  he  addresses.  He  avoids  the  absurdities 
of  the  older  mythology  so  far  as  they  have  prevented  that  mythology  from  keeping  a 
lasting  hold  upon  the  people  ;  he  creates  a  new  theology,  having  its  evidence  and  its 
warrant  in  the  feelings  and  conduct  of  those  who  hold  it.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
important  facts,  in  any  scientific  study  of  psychology,  that  in  little  over  a  thousand 
years  of  Christianity  the  whole  civilized  world  could  pass  from  the  dominion  of  tribal 
mythologies,  based  on  tribal  war  and  tribal  responsibility,  to  broader  theologies,  based 
on  individual  responsibility,  on  moral  sentiments,  and  national  if  not  human  brother- 
hood. 

The  leading  conditions  which  distinguish  the  rationalism  and  ethical  history  of 
the  last  four  centuries  from  those  of  the  ancient  world  seem  to  come  under  three 
heads  :  the  separation  of  law  and  morals,  which  made  it  possible  to  change  the 
theories  of  conduct  without  dissolving  the  foundations  of  social  order  ;  the  institution 
of  private  property,  which  had  trained  people  to  work  intelligently,  and  without 
compulsion  for  a  remote  end  ;  and  the  feeling  of  sympathy  and  human  brotherhood, 
which  found  so  large  a  place  in  the  Christian  doctrine  that  it  withstood  alike  the 
perversions  of  that  doctrine  and  the  attack  which  undermined  its  influence.  Where 
moral  authority  and  legal  authority  were  but  slightly  distinguished,  a  change  in  one 
was  sure  to.  affect  the  other.  The  separation  of  Church  and  State  allows  the  defenders 
of  social  order  to  range  themselves  on  the  side  of  moral  progress.  Of  no  less  import- 
ance for  rational  conduct  was  the  institution  of  private  property.  It  taught  people 
to  do  disagreeable  things  for  a  remote  reward.  It  prevented  freedom  from  de- 
generating into  inefficiency  and  vice.  It  taught  people  to  see  in  how  many  ways 
their  own  interests  were  to  be  sought  in  promoting  those  of  others.  The  most  vital 
point  of  advantage  of  modern  rationalism  lay  in  the  existence  of  a  feeling  of 
unselfishness,  for  which  the  Christian  Church  had  prepared  the  way.  This 
unselfishness  was  a  feeling  to  which 'the  moralist  could  appeal,  either  as  a  source 
of  individual  action,  or  as  a  basis  of  public  sentiment. 

Utilitarianism,  as  a  working  hypothesis,  is  beginning  to  give  place  to  rational 
egoism,  both  among  philosophers  and  among  the  mass  of  mankind ;  and  with  this 
change!  we  are  brought  face  to  face  with  the  dangers  which  proved  too  much  for 
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ancient  morality  and  ancient  freedom.  It  is  not  because  utilitarianism  in  any  sense 
coincides  with  egoism  that  we  are  to  defend  it,  but  because  utilitarianism,  as  a  habit 
of  mind  in  the  nation,  means  liberty  and  progress,  while  egoism  means  destruction. 
How  is  it  that  utilitarianism  has  by  common  consent  been  made  a  standard  of  morals 
and  a  criterion  for  the  exercise  of  private  judgment  in  modern  times,  when  in 
ancient  times  such  a  standard  was  all  but  unknown  ?  Is  it  because  Christianity  has 
educated  the  feelings  of  those  who  profess  it,  and  the  sense  of  the  nations  that  hold 
it,  up  to  a  point  where  sympathy  became  a  common  assumption  ?  It  is  because  we 
have  this  historical  basis  of  sympathy  on  which  to  work  that  we  can  develop  liberty 
of  judgment  in  morals  as  we  have  developed  liberty  of  action  in  law. 

But  the  rational  egoist  wiU  object,  is  not  all  reasoned  action  selfish  action  ? 
When  you  calculate  the  results  of  an  action,  do  you  not,  in  fact,  present  the  different 
motives  as  they  appear  to  you,  and  choose  the  strongest  of  them  ?  But  if  this  be 
true,  it  proves  too  much.  If  a  man  always  obeys  the  strongest  motive,  this  strongest 
motive  being  determined  by  his  own  happiness  at  the  instant,  it  is  his  own  happiness 
at  the  instant  which  affects  his  action,  and  nothing  else.  The  reasoning  of  the 
rational  egoist  destroys  his  own  theories  of  morals  as  well  as  those  of  the  altruist, 
for  it  makes  far-sighted  conduct  as  illusory  as  unselfish  conduct.  The  claim  of  the 
rational  egoist,  that  all  motives  are,  in  the  last  analysis,  selfish,  would  only  be 
practically  true  of  a  community  in  which  self-consciousness  was  developed  to  an 
enormous  degree,  and  sympathy  not  at  all ;  but  such  a  community  would  have  gone 
to  pieces  long  before  there  was  any  time  to  apply  the  finer  theories  of  rational 
egoism  to  it.  But,  as  a  moral  system  advances,  the  conflict  between  rational  egoism 
and  rational  altruism  grows  less  and  less. 

The  one  danger  which  we  have  to  face  is,  that  by  too  quick  analysis,  by  the 
development  of  a  system  of  rational  egoism  as  the  ultimate  aim  of  morals,  we  may 
expose  ourselves  to  the  fate  by  which  Greece  and  Kome  fell,  and  from  which  we, 
by  our  Christian  traditions,  have  been  able  to  save  ourselves.  If  the  community 
will  save  itself  from  the  destruction  of  the  rational  egoist,  it  must  find  a  rational 
theory  that  is  not  egoistic.  It  is  this  which  makes  the  application  of  the  methods 
of  poHtical  science  to  morals  most  imperatively  necessary.  The  effect  of  most  of  the 
psychological  study  of  the  present  day  is  immoral,  because  the  science  is  based  upon 
an  assumption  which  is  immoral  in  many  of  its  practical  effects — the  assumption 
of  independent  workings  of  individual  minds.  Only  when  we  treat  conduct  and 
character  as  part  of  general  history,  only  when  we  cease  to  take  facts  of  individual 
consciousness  as  ultimate  data,  only  when  we  have  learned  to  explain  private 
judgment  in  morals  as  we  explain  constitutional  liberty,  can  we  hope  to  understand 
either  our  own  conduct  or  the  conduct  of  nations. 

Socialism:  Its  Harm  and  its  Apology.  By  Arthur  F.  Marshall,  B.A. 
Oxon.  i^The  American  Catholic  Quarterly  Beview). — It  is  well  for  us  to  consider  such 
a  subject  of  present  and  pressing  interest  as  Socialism  certainly  is  from  every  possible 
point  of  view.  And,  without  prejudice,  we  may  give  fair  and  careful  consideration  to 
the  views  of  this  Catholic  writer. 

A  "  serious  socialist "  is  as  rarely  to  be  met  with  in  Germany,  in  England,  or  in 
America,  as  in  France ;  and  the  "  mania  for  seeking  for  universal  panaceas "  is  a 
natural  product  of  the  chronic  sufferings  of  any  multitude.  Socialism,  anarchism, 
commimism  are  but  experiments  for  the  mitigation  of  evils  which  have  sprung  from 
two  causes —financially,  the  altered  conditions  of  trade  ;  morally,  the  selfishness  of 
the  wealthy  classes.     Utterly  impracticable,  even  impossible,  as  is  socialism,  equally 
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subversive  as  it  would  be  of  the  liberties  of  whole  communities,  and  disastrous  to 
individual  aspiration,  its  real  paternity  must  be  sought  for  in  the  moral  defects  of  the 
"  superior  "  classes  a  good  deal  more  than  in  the  restlessness  of  the  sons  of  toil.  The 
Germans  have  given  to  modern  socialism  a  systematic  and  scientific  form.  Whatever 
there  is  in  English  and  American  socialistic  life  and  literature  is  but  an  importation, 
a  plagiarism,  a  bad  imitation  of  German  socialism.  In  England  the  imitations  are 
particularly  feeble,  because  English  socialists  are  more  negative  than  constructive  in 
their  theories  of  reconstituting  society.  The  English  socialists  are  not  given  to 
chimeras  or  panaceas  so  much  as  to  the  division  of  spoil. 

What  is  socialism?  What  are  its  fallacies?  Socialism,  anarchism,  and  com- 
munism are  a  sort  of  positive,  comparative,  and  superlative.  Communism  has  never 
found  serious  defenders.  To  appropriate  private  property  under  the  plea  of  a  common 
good  would  put  an  end  to  all  aspiration  and  motive.  Anarchism,  in  a  lesser  degree, 
would  exclude  all  central  control,  and  secure  political  and  economical  independence 
for  separate  unions  or  groups  of  the  labouring  world.  The  socialists  who  would  put 
everything  on  a  democratic  basis  call  themselves,  generically,  social  democrats,  and 
advocate  the  transformation  of  all  capital  or  means  of  labour  into  a  sort  of  common 
bank  or  treasury  for  the  community,  to  be  administered  by  the  State  for  the  benefit 
of  all,  with  some  sort  of  arithmetical  equity. 

Though  communism,  anarchism,  and  socialism  are  modern  in  their  breadth  and 
activity,  their  theoretical  ancestry  is  very  ancient.  1,300  B.C.,  on  the  island  of  Crete, 
there  was  a  primitive  attempt  at  communism  which  Lycurgus,  in  his  proposed  Spartan 
constitution,  adopted  as  the  groundwork  of  his  ideal.  Plato,  in  his  Bepublic,  com- 
manded community  of  goods,  and  also  community  of  education.  Aristotle  condemned 
these  systems  as  untenable  and  impracticable.  Under  Christianity  we  find  a  com- 
munity of  goods  approved  by  some  of  the  very  earliest  converts,  but  this  was  because 
*'  voluntary  poverty  "  was  accepted  as  a  "  counsel  of  perfection,"  which  is  an  estimate 
utterly  alien  to  modern  socialism.  Those  who  quote  the  "  Acts  of  the  Apostles  "  for 
justification  of  their  views  as  to  private  property  are  forgetful  of  these  three  distinc- 
tive features  :  (1)  That  the  Christian  converts  were  impoverished  by  their  conversion ; 
(2)  that  the  motive  of  Christian  communism  was  heroic  charity ;  and  that  (3)  the 
adoption  of  this  lofty  standard  was  voluntary.  Modern  socialism  begins  with 
Count  de  Saint  Simon  (1776-1825).  His  principle  was  that  labour  is  the  standard  of 
economics,  and  that  therefore  labourers  must  take  the  first  place.  Fourier  proceeded 
to  build  up  a  system  of  socialism.  Louis  Blanc  warred  on  free  competition  as  being 
the  root  of  all  economic  disturbance.  Karl  Kodbertus  was  the  first  scientific  German 
socialist ;  he  taught  that  "  all  goods,  considered  from  an  industrial  standpoint,  are  only 
the  product  of  labour,  and  cost  nothing  but  labour."-  Karl  Marx  argued  that  while 
"  part  of  the  produce  of  labour  should  be  employed  for  new  production,  the  rest 
should  be  for  use,  and  be  distributed  as  became  private  property."  Ferdinand 
Lassalle's  phrase,  "  the  iron  law  of  wages,"  has  passed  into  a  household  word.  He 
followed  closely  on  the  lines  of  Marx. 

Mr.  Marshall  deals  with  the  first  section  of  the  "  Gotha  programme  "  (1875). 
*'  Labour  is  the  source  of  all  wealth  and  culture,  and  since  universally  efficient  labour 
is  possible  only  through  society,  it  follows  that — the  universal  duty  of  labour  being 
supposed — the  entire  product  of  labour  belongs  with  equal  right  to  the  entire  body  of 
society,  that  is,  to  its  individual  members,  each  according  to  his  individual  wants." 
The  following  passage  is  taken  from  the  "  Erfurt  programme  "  (1891)  :  "  Only  the 
transformation  of  private  capitalistic  property  in  the  means  of  production — i.e., 
land,  mines  atid  mining,  raw  materials,  tools,  machinery,  and  means  of  communication 
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— ^into  common  property,  and  the  change  of  private  production  into  socialistic,  can 
effect  that  the  extensive  industry,  and  the  ever-increasing  productiveness,  of  social 
labour  shall  become  for  the  down-trodden  classes,  instead  of  a  fountain  of  misery  and 
oppression,  a  source  of  the  highest  prosperity,  and  of  universal  and  harmonious  per- 
fection." This  social  revolution  impHes  the  liberation,  not  only  of  the  labouring  class, 
but  of  the  entire  human  race. 

Father  Cathrein,  author  of  Socialism  Exposed  and  Befuted,  says:  "The 
fundamental  principles  of  socialism  belong  not  to  economical  but  to  metaphysical 
science."  Such  fallacies  as  the  equal  rights  of  all  men,  the  insisting  on  industry 
being  the  sole  gauge  of  emolument,  and  the  materialistic  estimate  of  all  existence,  are 
fatal  to  any  system  of  economics.  "  Equal  rights  "  must  mean  "  absolute  equality," 
however  the  theories  may  be  kept  distinct.  Under  any  conceivable  system  there 
must  be  political  and  social  inequality,  just  as  every  one  recognizes  that,  in  the  sight 
of  God  and  man,  every  man  has  an  equal  right  with  all  his  fellow-men  to  be  treated 
with  justice  and  with  generosity.  The  State  can  have  no  more  power  to  compel  all 
intelligences  to  be  equal  than  it  can  have  power  (or  moral  right)  to  prevent  the 
skilful  or  the  industrious  from  taking  precedence  of  the  incapable  or  the  indolent. 
The  theory  of  "  imiversal  compulsory  labour "  is  neither  a  natural  nor  a  salutary 
conception ;  it  converts  all  society  into  one  great  productive  union — productive  only 
in  the  gross,  material  sense,  but  not  productive  in  either  the  religious  or  the  refined 
sense.     Materialism  is  one  of  the  worst  evils  of  socialism. 

To  consider  the  objections  to  socialism  that  may  be  called  moral  and  philo- 
sophical. Socialism  is  impossible.  Not  that  a  refined  and  equable  social  system 
would  be  impossible  under  favourable  conditions,  but  only  that  the  conditions  which 
now  govern  all  society  would  be  absolutely  fatal  to  a  pure  socialism.  Human  nature, 
as  a  prime,  impediment,  stands  in  the  way ;  and  the  bright  side  of  human  nature 
would  be  as  fatal  to  socialism  as  its  darker  side,  for  it  includes  aspiration  and 
ambition.  Moral  difl&culties  are  more  fatal  than  are  the  difficulties  of  pure 
economics.  Three  difficulties  may  be  noted :  1.  That  of  drawing  the  line  between 
anarchism  and  a  despotic  central  authority  for  all  countries ;  the  rivalry  of  separate 
communities  being  as  certain  to  beget  hostility  as  the  unification  of  all  communities 
to  beget  stagnation.  2.  That  of  the  division  of  separate  producers  among  the  entke 
people.  No  arithmetic  could  do  it  (on  so  large  a  scale)  with  due  reference  to  relative 
values  and  relative  merits.  3.  That  of  the  new  theory  of  "  public  scrutiny."  If  all 
goods,  both  productive  and  consumable,  are  to  be  subjected  to  the  judicial  scrutiny  of 
overseers,  what  a  fearful  servitude  must  ensue  from  such  surveillance,  and  how 
completely  the  new  system  would  put  an  end  to  domestic  life  as  well  as  to  social  and 
neighbourly  life. 

WTiat  is  the  relation  of  socialism  to  family  life  ?  Bebel  teaches  that  marriage 
is  a  private  agreement.  "  If  disagreement,  disappointment,  or  disaffection  should 
arise,  morality  demands  a  disruption  of  the  unnatural  and,  consequently,  immoral 
alliance."  Children  must  therefore  be  at  the  mercy  of  spasmodic  domestic  harmonies, 
and  must  either  be  left  with  no  education  at  all,  or  must  be  educated  and  cared  for 
by  the  State.  As  to  education,  in  a  secular  sense,  how  can  the  massing  of  all  children 
in  a  quasi -military  State  system  of  uniformity  tend  to  the  strengthening  of  the  moral 
character,  or  of  aspiration,  or  even  tend  to  the  bringing  out  of  individuality  ?  "  The 
socialistic  idea  of  fitting  all  men  for  all  work ;  of  creating  such  universal  aptitude  in 
the  vast  majority  of  the  members  of  society  that  they  should  be  both  able  and  wilhng 
to  do  anything  or  everything  at  the  beck  and  call  of  a  State  committee  or  of  a  bureau, 
is  the  idea  of  turning  the  human  mind  upside  down."     As  to  religion,  an  overt 
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antagonism  to  Christianity  is  the  most  prominent  characteristic  of  socialism.  The 
sentiment  is  embodied  in  the  following  sentence,  "  We  fight  clericalism,  it  is  true, 
but  it  is  not  the  only  ravager.  Clericalism  will  exist  as  long  as  there  are  capitalists 
to  support  and  pay  it."  By  clericalism  is  meant  Christianity  in  its  dogmatic  or 
divinely  authoritative  character. 

Two  facts  are  on  the  side  of  the  Socialists.  Society-  is  in  fearful  need  of 
reformation.  Mere  preaching  will  not  reform  it.  What  is  the  groundwork  of  the 
socialistic  discontent  ?  1.  Labour  has  been  increased  instead  of  lessened  by  the 
invention  of  a  thousand  labour-saving  machines.  2.  But  the  labourer  can  derive  no 
pecuniary  benefit,  either  in  the  near  or  far  future,  by  the  saving  which  is  effected  by 
these  machines,  all  the  wealth  passing  into  the  hands  of  the  owners  of  these  machines, 
and  remaining  there,  without  a  chance  of  distribution.  3.  Thus  the  wealth  goes  on 
increasing  to  a  magnitude  which  becomes  colossal,  and  which  is,  indeed,  a  burden  to 
the  over-prosperous  capitalist ;  while  the  poor  man  is  so  weary  with  his  never-ending ' 
toil  that  he  has  no  time  for  rest,  leisure,  or  culture — the  rich  man  multiplying  his 
luxuries  and  his  extravagances,  and  the  poor  man  multiplying  only  his  sorrows. 

What  are  the  gravely-proposed  "  panaceas  "  which  the  socialists  assure  us  will 
be  practicable  ?  The  socialists  wage  war  against  all  landlords  and  all  profit-mongers, 
whose  interests,  they  say,  are  wrapped  up  in  the  impoverishment  of  the  toilers  who 
work  for  them.  All  other  classes  contribute  their  share  to  the  common  good. 
Education  and  the  fine  arts,  like  all  pursuits  of  the  higher  culture,  have  their  places 
in  the  grand  markets  of  the  world's  fair.  How  can  labour  be  emancipated  so  as  to 
take  its  rightful  place  as  lord  and  master  ?  The  socialists  say  that  co-operation  alone 
can  eftect  it.  Co-operation,  they  say,  must  be  the  primary  State  maxim  in  regard 
to  possession,  distribution,  and  equalization,  credit-funds  being  opened  by  the  State 
for  the  advancing  of  required  moneys  to  approved  securities,  with  a  view  to  any 
industrial  purpose.  Capital  must  henceforth  be  deprived  of  the  right  of  dictating  any 
terms  to  the  labourers.  The  people  must  have  the  freedom  of  the  land,  and  so  the 
production  of  food  will  be  made  easy.  Co-operation,  it  is  affirmed,  will  be  the  saviour 
of  society. 

Mr.  Marshall  refers  to  the  Pope's  "Encyclical  on  the  Condition  of  Labour." 
From  it  we  learn  that  society  has  gone  wrong  upon  first  principles ;  it  is  wrongly 
educated  from  the  nursery  up  to  maturity  ;  and  the  grand  fallacy  of  the  education  of 
modern  times  is  that  it  does  not  educate  the  heart,  only  the  intellect.  The  author's 
conclusion  is  as  follows:  "Socialism  is  not  a  science,  it  is  a  protest.  Not  one 
socialist  in  a  hundred  knows  or  cares  about  value  theories,  or  about  the  difference, 
say,  between  collectivism  and  chartism.  Not  one  socialist  in  a  hundred  could  listen 
without  being  bored  to  an  academic  discussion  by  a  grave  thinker  on  a  single  point 
of  economics.  The  science  of  socialism  may  be  understood  by  shrewd  demagogues, 
but  the  masses  do  not  understand  it,  and  do  not  want  to.  Tlieir  socialism  is  from 
the  heart,  and  it  is  very  angry.  It  does  not  reason — it  rebels,  even  hates,  for  the 
pride  and  selfishness  of  their  superiors  have  fomented  it.  And,  therefore,  as  this 
socialism  is  bred  solely  by  discontent,  it  follows  necessarily  that  we  must  remove 
the  cause  before  we  can  even  begin  to  hope  to  remove  the  effect.  The  Catholic 
solution,  therefore,  is  to  try  to  remove  the  cause.  It  is  to  try  to  get  back  the  human 
family  to  that  ideal  charity  and  simplicity  which  were  characteristic  of  the  first  ages 
of  Christianity." 

Some  Recent  Aspects  of  Institutional  Study.  By  Charles  M.  Andrews, 
Bryn    Mawr    College,    Bryn    Mawr,    Penna    {The    Yale  Beview). — The   growth   of 
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historical  study  in  recent  years,  and  the  ever-increasing  interest  in  institutional 
problems,  has  given  rise  to  some  methods  of  historical  science  that  are  either  quite 
new,  or  else  transformations  or  enlargements  of  older  methods.  It  is  in  that 
borderland  between  the  known  and  the  unknown  that  the  difficulties  which  these 
methods  aim  to  meet  are  chiefly  to  be  found.  The  methods  discussed  in  this 
article  are  appHcable  to  subjects  evidence  for  which  is  wanting,  or  to  subjects  for 
which  the  evidence  is  so  slight  and  obscure  as  to  be  difficult  both  to  discover  and 
to  interpret.  They  will  be  of  use  either  in  studying  primitive  institutional  history, 
or  in  discovering  the  beginnings  of  institutional  changes  or  transformations  in  times 
less  remote.  Mr.  Andrews  deals  with  the  following  methods:  1.  "The  construction, 
through  comparative  study,  of  a  hypothetical  plan  into  which  all  direct  evidence  shall 
fit,  based  on  probability  and  paralleled  by  tendencies  of  growth  among  other  peoples. 
2.  The  comprehension,  before  entering  upon  any  plan  of  construction,  as  fully, 
perfectly,  and  rationally  as  the  state  of  direct  evidence  will  allow,  of  the  spirit  of 
the  age  under  examination,  that  we  may  be  in  full  touch  with  the  general  nature 
of  its  institutions,  that  we  may  live  for  the  time  being  in  its  life,  and  may  possess  an 
instinctive  sense  of  what  is  true  and  probable  without  exact  proof.  3.  The  method 
of  working  back  from  the  known,  where  we  stand  on  the  sure  foundation  of  a  strictly 
historical  investigation,  to  the  relatively  unknown,  where  the  illumination  must  of 
necessity  be  by  reflection.  4.  The  method  of  discovering  in  later  known  social  and 
economic  life  traces  of  earlier  characteristics  and  activities  on  the  principle  that  a 
nation  never  outlives  its  youth,  that  the  habits  and  customs  of  primitive  times  con- 
tinue to  be  in  some  form  a  part  of  the  life  of  the  simpler  portions  of  the  community 
long  after  the  main  body  has  advanced  far  along  the  lines  of  a  higher  civilization." 

The  first  of  these  is  known  as  the  comparative  method.  It  studies  man,  as 
Mr.  Lang  says,  *'  in  the  sum  of  all  his  works  and  thoughts,  as  evolved  through  the 
whole  process  of  his  development.  It  does  not  despise  the  most  backward  nor 
degraded  tribes,  nor  neglect  the  most  civilized."  Earely  has  a  method  been  more 
scoffed  at  on  the  ground  that  it  deals  to  all  appearances  with  evidence  as  incohesive 
as  the  sand.  But  while  its  results  have  been  often  inconclusive,  there  is  a 
plenteous  hope  of  reward  to  the  scholar  who  will  persist  in  its  careful  and  scientific 
use.  There  are  two  phases  of  the  comparative  method,  in  reality  the  same,  yet 
dififering  necessarily  according  to  the  period  and  the  evidence  to  which  they  are 
applied.  In  the  one  phase  the  conclusions  are  largely  hypothetical,  in  the  other, 
more  strictly  historical.  The  first  is  the  comparison  of  evidence  which  we  cannot 
positively  say  is  analogous,  but  which,  so  far  as  can  be  judged,  appears  to  be  so. 
This  method  is  readily  misused.  The  misuse  is  to  compare  anything  and  everything ; 
it  is  to  pretend  to  have  discovered  the  most  widespread  institutions  of  the  human 
race  by  the  help  of  some  few  instances  inaccurately  observed ;  it  is  to  find  two  things 
that  look  alike,  and  to  straightway  believe  that  the  one  was  derived  from  the  other  ; 
it  is  to  study  isolated  facts,  and  not  permanent  institutions.  But  we  need  not  reject 
the  method  because  of  its  imperfections  as  thus  apphed.  Can  we  not  lay  down 
certain  canons  which  will  give  it  a  scientific  character  ?  Comparative  evidence  of 
this  kind  is  to  the  historical  student  what  circumstantial  evidence  is  to  the  jury. 
Neither  carries  proof.  But  when  we  take  to  comparative  study  in  primitive  times, 
we  have  got  beyond  the  stage  where  we  expect  proof.  We  are  looking  for  proba- 
bilities, and  for  these  alone,  and  these  are  just  what  comparative  study  properly 
applied  furnishes.  We  must  compare,  not  anything  and  everything,  but  only  that 
evidence  which,  so  far  as  it  can  be  determined,  belongs  to  corresponding  periods  in 
the  life  of  a  people,  and  which  alone  we  have  the  historical  right  to  compare.     And 
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the  worker  who  uses  this  method  must  be  adequately  prepared  for  his  task. 
Comparative  study  demands  not  only  proper  subjects  for  comparison,  but  also 
a  scientific  accuracy  so  far  as  it  can  be  obtained,  a  conservative  judgment  which 
cannot  be  led  away  by  alluring  parallels,  cautious  conclusions,  even  where  the 
evidence  seems  to  be  most  favourable,  and  an  ever-present  readiness  to  adopt  a  new 
position,  and  to  modify  our  statements,  whenever  better  evidence  is  brought  forward. 
A  writer  who  cannot  be  candid  and  dispassionate  had  better  keep  aloof  from  history 
and  the  comparative  method.  The  other  error  indicated  above  needs  a  fuller 
treatment.  It  concerns  that  most  difficult  of  historical  problems,  the  extent  to 
which  one  people,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  have  borrowed  of  another,  and  the 
extent  to  which  we  are  justified  in  deciding  that  two  systems  are  identical  when  they 
show  positive  points  of  similarity.  This  question  confronts  us  at  the  threshold  of 
the  career  of  every  people  who  have  played  a  part  in  history.  Did  the  children  of 
Israel  borrow  phases  of  their  law  and  ritual  from  Egypt  ?  Are  the  golden  calf  and 
brazen  serpent  of  foreign  origin  ?  Are  the  tabernacle  vestments  borrowed  plumes  ? 
Did  the  Phoinicians  borrow  their  silver  standard  from  Babylon,  or  the  Greeks  theirs 
from  Lydia  ?  Are  we  to  believe  Herodotus'  tales  of  the  debt  of  Greece  to  Egypt  ? 
Did  the  Eomans  copy  their  sumptuary  legislation  in  the  Twelve  Tables  from  the  laws 
of  Solon '?  Did  the  new  nationalities  of  the  North  copy  the  Eoman  emphyteutic 
and  laetic  tenures  as  the  basis  of  the  feudal  system  ?  Did  the  Anglo-Saxons  derive 
their  manorial  system  from  that  of  the  Koman  Empire  ?  and,  finally,  did  the  American 
Puritans  get  all  their  institutions  from  Holland,  or,  as  used  to  be  thought,  so  far  as  they 
borrowed  at  all,  from  the  land  in  which  they  were  born  ?  These  are  specimen 
questions,  and  it  is  necessary  to  know  how  the  comparative  method  touches  such  as 
these.  The  borrowing  theory  offers  a  tempting  and  ready  solution,  but  the  effort  to 
support  such  explanation  is  not  unfrequently  like  the  efforts  of  lawyers  to  prove 
undue  influence  in  the  making  of  a  will.  Generally  speaking,  the  conscious 
borrowing  by  one  people  of  another  of  a  fully  developed  institution,  or  even  the 
fundamental  principle  of  an  institution,  is  a  rare  thing  in  history.  Incidentals  and 
details  may  often  be  accepted,  but  rarely  the  system  itself.  Comparative  study 
shows  that  every  people,  of  whom  we  have  sufficient  knowledge  to  determine  the 
fact,  has  passed  or  is  passing  through  certain  stages  of  institutional  and  social 
development.  All  people  do  not  develop  wholly  alike ;  everywhere  there  will  be 
new  local  and  racial  divergences  from  any  common  type.  Such  divergences  increase 
with  the  institutional  age  of  every  people,  though  in  the  earlier  stages  there  will 
evidently  be  a  greater  absence  of  external  influence.  Since  this  is  the  case,  it 
follows  that  each  people  passing  through  these  stages  will  develop,  in  some  form  or 
other,  its  own  institutions,  which,  while  peculiar  to  itself,  will  be  at  bottom  enough, 
like  similar  institutions  elsewhere,  to  give  rise  to  the  charge  that  such  system  was 
borrowed.  Comparative  study  along  these  lines  is  safe.  It  may  be  made  accurate, 
scientific,  and  thorough,  if  only  the  tendency  be  avoided  to  search  for  parallels,  as  if 
everything  had  to  be  borrowed  which  was  in  the  least  peculiar. 

Turn  to  the  second  phase  of  the  comparative  method,  the  comparison  of  the 
historically  known  institutions  of  one  nation  with  those  equally  well  known  of 
another.  We  may  compare  with  profit  the  law,  constitution,  and  economics  of 
Greece  and  of  Eome,  of  France  or  of  England.  This  method  of  study  will  react 
most  helpfully  upon  and  awaken  a  new  interest  in  the  writing  of  local  histories. 
Such  an  interest,  stimulated  by  a  better  knowledge  of  the  universality  and  oneness 
of  many  social  and  economic  problems,  ought  to  make  the  old-fashioned  town  and 
county  histories  a  thing  of  the  past.  It  will  make  in  a  sense  historian  and  anti- 
quarian one. 
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But  there  is  need  of  greater  care  and  thoroughness  in  the  investigation  of  each 
particular  subject.  Accuracy  in  detail  is  the  necessary  concomitant  of  breadth  of 
treatment.  It  would  be  well  if  there  could  be  united  in  one  the  grasp  of  the  philo- 
sophical historian  and  the  scholar's  keenness  for  exact  and  precise  statement.  In 
three  particulars  can  we  apply  criticism  to  books  which  have  been  written  on  early 
periods  of  institutional  history :  1.  Not  a  few  writers  have  been  inclined  to  treat 
their  material  apart  from  its  context.  2.  In  many  writings  there  is  the  absence  of 
any  perspective  in  the  employment  of  the  evidence  at  hand.  3.  In  studying  the 
philosophy  of  history,  we  must  distinguish  between  the  events  of  history  objectively 
considered,  and  these  events  as  we  know  them  through  the  accounts  of  others.  The 
form  which  history  takes  for  us  will  be  largely  dependent  upon  the  character  of  the 
medium  through  which  it  is  transmitted.  Since,  then,  so  large  a  portion  of  history 
is  dependent  upon  the  vagaries  of  the  human  mind,  it  is  evident  that,  where  the 
known  facts  are  most  meagre,  there  will  the  influence  of  this  other  element  be  most 
markedly  felt ;  where  facts  are  wanting,  the  human  consciousness  will,  nay  must, 
supply  the  remainder.  Our  minds  must  therefore  be  as  free  as  possible  from  those 
distorting  characteristics  which  pervert  historical  truth.  The  political,  social,  and 
religious  prepossessions  of  one  age  are  most  injurious  to  the  mind  of  the  student 
seeking  to  explain  the  spirit  and  activities  of  another. 

We  of  modern  times  have  evident  difficulty  m  estimating  certain  conditions 
which  are  fundamentally  characteristic  of  primitive  times.  It  was  not  a  trait  of 
primitive  man  to  generalize ;  the  organization  of  society  was  simple.  Primitive  life  is 
full  of  variety,  complexity,  and  confusion.  And  few,  if  any,  primitive  people  are 
strictly  pure  in  race.  All  so-called  race  stocks  are  really  formed  by  a  considerable 
intermixture  of  race  elements. 

The  third  of  our  methods  is  really  not  new  as  a  scientific  method,  but  has  been 
applied  only  during  the  last  ten  years  to  historical  research.  In  its  simplest  form  we 
call  it  the  method  of  working  from  the  known  to  the  unknown ;  with  more  accurate 
qualification,  it  is  the  method  of  working  from  that  period  which  gives  fulness  of 
evidence  step  by  step  backward,  until,  through  the  knowledge  thus  acquired,  we  are 
enabled  to  interpret  more  accurately  and  comprehensively^  the  evidence,  obscure  and 
constantly  decreasing  in  amount,  which  meets  us  as  we  draw  near  the  times  which 
are  relatively  unknown.  The  conception  of  historical  development  is  the  basis  of 
the  method,  and  yet  it  is,  in  a  sense,  the  exact  opposite  of  the  historical  method,  for 
it  traces  the  subject  hack  from  the  circumstances  of  a  fuller  growth  to  the  germs 
whence  it  came.  Much  depends  on  the  thoroughness  with  which  this  method  is 
used,  the  period  of  time  which  it  covers,  and  the  temperament  of  the  scholar  who 
is  using  it.  The  advantages  of  the  method  are  :  1.  It  will  serve  as  a  useful  check  to 
results  gained  from  the  often  over-strained  theory  of  a  gradual  process.  2.  It  will 
conduce  to  greater  conservatism  and  accuracy  in  the  expression  of  an  opinion,  and 
greater  thoroughness  in  the  consultation  of  evidence,  inasmuch  as  there  will  be 
removed  from  among  the  influences  acting  upon  the  student  that  subtle  force  which 
comes  from  too  firm  a  belief  in  a  law  of  progress.  3.  It  will  throw  much  light  upon 
texts  and  terms  at  present  obscure  and  wrongly  interpreted ;  and,  4.  It  will  do  a 
useful  work  in  bringing  into  the  early  life  a  sense  of  reality  which  is  greatly  needed. 

The  fourth  method  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  gained,  as  yet,  such  a  scientific 
position  that  its  exact  benefits  for  history  can  be  justly  measured.  In  its  application 
it  embraces  all  the  ancillary  sciences,  philology,  craniology,  archaeology,  and  folk-lore, 
and  of  these  the  last  named  is  of  the  most  recent  development.  Comparative 
grammar,  as  yet,  can  hardly  be  described  as  a  science.      Craniology  touches  the 
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tumulus,  grave,  cave,  and  barrow,  as  well  as  surviving  ethnological  types. 
Archaeology  has  to  do  chiefly  with  the  outward  evidences  of  human  activity  in  early 
times,  utensils,  weapons,  ornaments,  structures  of  wood,  brick,  or  stone.  Folk-lore 
concerns  itself  with  lingering  fossilized  customs  in  peasant  and  local  life. 

*'  In  drawing  a  conclusion  regarding  the  results  of  a  use  of  these  four  methods, 
it  seems  impossible  to  deny  that  their  influence  will  be  beneficial,  not  only  to  history, 
but  to  the  historian.  The  scholar  will  not  need  to  lose  cautiousness  and  judgment  in 
gaining  breadth,  he  will  not  become  a  pedant  in  narrowing  his  field  of  special  study 
and  in  thoroughly  understanding  it,  he  will  not  lose  sight  of  the  law  of  development 
by  reversing  the  natural  processes  of  thought  in  working  from  the  known  to  the 
unknown,  he  will  not  have  cut  loose  from  the  moorings  of  scientific  study  in 
recognizing  the  possibilities  of  the  associate  sciences  in  furnishing  material  for  his 
work ;  while  over  and  above  all  there  will,  nay  must,  arise  a  broader  sympathy,  a 
spirit  of  fraternalism,  a  readier  willingness  to  discard  dogmatism,  and  to  co-operate  with 
all  others  in  the  development  of  an  interest  in,  and  a  truer  conception  of,  the  science  of 
history." 

Conceptions  of  a  Future  Life.  By  the  Ven.  Archdeacon  Farrar  {The  North 
American  Beview). — The  question  dealt  with  is  the  general  question  of  the  Immor- 
tality of  the  Soul,  and  the  b^tre  conceivability  of  any  incorporeal  existence.  Joubert 
sums  up  philosophy  in  this  sentence  :  "  Je,  d'ou,  ou,  pour  comment,  c'est  toute  la 
philosophic ;  I'existence,  I'origine,  le  lieu,  le  fin,  et  les  moyens."  A  German 
philosopher  wrote :  "I  know  not  whence  I  am,  I  know  not  whence  I  came,  I  know 
not  whither  I  am  going ;  I  wonder  that  I  am  so  merry."  We  have  bodies,  but  we  are 
souls,  we  say.  But  the  materialist  tells  us  that  our  bodies  are  our  total — ourselves. 
We  began  with  them,  and  with  them  we  shall  end,  in  dust.  As  for  the  things  which 
we  are  pleased  to  call  "  our  souls,"  they  assure  us  that  they  are  mere  delusions  and 
nonentities.  Voltaire  argued  that  the  soul  is  only  an  "  abstraction  realisee."  Two 
thousand  years  ago  Pherecrates  had  demonstrated  to  his  own  satisfaction  "that  the 
soul  is  nothing  whatever  ;  that  it  is  a  mere  empty  name ;  that  there  is  neither  mind 
nor  soul  either  in  man  or  beast ;  that  the  force  by  which  we  act  or  feel  is  equally 
diffused  through  the  whole  body,  is  inseparable  from  the  body,  and  is,  in  fact,  nothing 
whatever  but  the  body  pure  and  simple." 

But  the  separate  existence  of  the  soul  has  been  as  much  the  absolute  conviction 
of  the  supremest  intellects  which  have  shone  upon  the  world  as  of  the  humblest  and 
most  illiterate  peasant.  The  cogito,  ergo  sum  of  Descartes  is  unanswerable.  All 
mankind,  except  perhaps  one  in  every  ten  millions,  will  admit  that  we  have  souls,  and 
that  essentially  we  are  souls.  But  what  is  the  soul  ?  Heathen  philosophy  had 
nothing  but  the  merest  empiricism  to  offer  in  its  solution.  Only  the  supremest  of  the 
philosophers,  especially  Plato  and  Aristotle,  saw  that  there  was  a  clear  distinction 
between  the  merely  animal  and  nutritive  life  and  the  true  life  by  which  we  live.  There 
is  a  reason  (vovs)  beyond  and  above  anything  that  exists  in  the  animal  which,  though 
subject  to  temporary  influences,  is  Divine,  pre-existent,  active,  determining,  and 
immortal.  The  uneasiness  which  haunts  the  minds  of  most  men  is  lest  the  soul,  after 
all,  should  prove  to  be  only  an  inseparable  function  of  the  body.  If  the  soul  were 
but  the  body,  how  would  memory  be  possible  ?  It  cannot  be  said  that  our  bodies 
remember,  for  they  change — every  particle  of  them — in  some  seven  years. 

Yet  even  when  we  are  thoroughly  convinced  that  the  soul  is  something  wholly 
apart  from  the  body,  and  the  body  only  its  machine,  its  instrument,  its  house  of  clay, 
it  may  seem  to  us  so  strange  that  it  could  act  or  feel  apart  from  this  machine  and 
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house,  that  the  possibility  of  its  immaterial  existence  may  appear  to  be  inconceivable. 
This  difficulty  would  only  apply  for  Christians  to  the  period  between  death  and  the 
resurrection  of  the  body,  in  which  they  believe.  But  how  can  we  conceive  that  the 
soul  can  live  when  separated  from  the  body  ?  The  following  considerations  may  make 
it  seem  less  difficult :  1.  No  one  beheves  in  a  corporeal  Deity ;  but  if  God  is  a  Spirit, 
why  does  the  spirit  of  man,  which  is  a  particle  of  Divine  air,  and  an  effluence  of  His 
glory,  require  of  necessity  a  material  embodiment  ?  2.  Why  has  this  difficulty  been 
regarded  as  practically  non-existent,  alike  by  heathens  as  by  Christians,  if  it  were  a 
thing  naturally  inconceivable  by  us  ?  The  human  race  in  general  has  spontaneously 
and  instinctively  assumed  that  the  soul,  as  a  simple  and  uncompounded  substance,  is 
naturally  immortal.  3.  The  difficulty  has,  however,  led  to  the  theory  known  as 
"conditional  immortality,"  and  to  the  doctrine  of  Metempsychosis,  and  to  the 
Protestant  notion  of  Psychopaunychia,  or  the  sleep  of  the  soul  between  death  and 
resurrection.  4.  If  the  Church  has  looked  askance  at  this  theory,  there  is  at  least  no 
difficulty  about  the  theory  of  Eudolph  Wagner.  Carl  Vogt  had  argued  against  the 
independent  existence  of  the  soul  because  "physiology  sees  in  psychical  activities 
nothing  but  functions  of  the  brain  " — a  doctrine  which  results  in  the  conclusion  that 
man  is  what  he  eats,'"  and  therefore  eating  and  drinking  are  his  highest  human 
functions  !  In  answer  to  this  Wagner  urges  "  that  the  transplanting  of  the  soul  into 
another  portion  of  the  universe  may  be  effected  as  quickly  and  easily  as  the  trans- 
mission of  light  from  the  sun  to  the  earth ;  and  in  like  manner  the  same  soul  may 
return  at  a  future  epoch  and  be  provided  with  a  new  bodily  integument." 

But  it  is  not  possible  either  to  prove  or  to  explain.  We  do  what  is  a  higher  act 
of  our  nature — we  believe.  We  may  argue  with  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  that  the  soul 
being  immaterial  must  be  immortal,  since  a  pure  form  cannot  destroy  itself,  nor 
through  the  dissolution  of  a  material  substratum  be  destroyed ;  and  that  the  soul  must 
be  immaterial,  since  it  is  capable  of  thinking  the  universal,  whereas,  if  it  were  a  form 
inseparable  from  matter,  it  could  only  think  the  individual.  But  if  a  man  cannot 
grasp  or  cannot  accept  this  reasoning,  there  is  nothing  shocking  in  that  sort  of 
agnosticism  which  admits  that  "  what  we  know  is  little,  what  we  are  ignorant  of  is 
immense."  It  is  not  unaided  nature  which  teaches  us  the  existence,  the  immortality 
of  the  soul.  It  is  the  light  which  lighteth  every  man  who  is  born  into  the  world.  It 
is  the  voice  of  God  in  the  soul  of  man. 

Education  in  Ancient  Egypt.  By  Professor  C.  G.  Hebermann,  Ph.D.  {The 
American  Catholic  Quarterly  Review). — To  the  brute  animal  nature  makes  a  free 
gift  of  its  intellectual  outfit,  if  we  may  use  the  term.  From  birth  instinct  guides  it 
in  all  its  doings.  Man,  on  the  contrary,  is  not  only  born  helpless  and  ignorant,  but 
for  the  development  of  his  physical  and  intellectual  powers  he  is  dependent  on  others. 
Most  of  the  knowledge  which  instinct  teaches  brutes  comes  to  man  from  without. 
Education,  therefore,  is  one  of  man's  necessities ;  even  the  lowest  savage  must 
educate  his  children  after  his  fashion.  What  was  education  among  the  Egyptians, 
probably  the  oldest  civilized  nation  of  the  world?  By  education  is  meant  school- 
education,  the  training  of  children  and  youth  in  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and 
whatever  other  branches  they  may  study,  to  fit  them  for  their  Kfe-work.  The 
invention  of  writing  seems  to  be  a  pre-requisite  to  school-education  ;  but  this  cannot 
be  laid  down  as  an  absolute  rule,  for  Caesar  tells  us  that  the  Celts  of  Gaul  and  Britain 
had  their  Druidic  schools,  in  which  writing  was  absolutely  forbidden,  though  they 
used  the  Greek  alphabet  in  business  affairs,  both  public  and  private.  Conversely,  it 
is  safe  to  say  that  usually  the  invention  of  writing  leads  to  the  estabhshment  of 
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schools ;  and  we  therefore  look  for  the  earliest  schools  among  the  Egyptians  and 
Babylonians,  since  both  these  nations  were  in  possession  of  the  art  of  writing  even 
at  the  time  when  history  first  introduces  them  to  us. 

Since  the  decipherment  of  the  hieroglyphics,  our  knowledge  of  Egyptian  history 
is  based  mainly  on  what  the  monuments  and  papyri  found  in  Egypt  by  thousands 
have  revealed  to  us.     These  have  thrown  even  more  light  on  the  life  and  manners  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Nile  Valley  than  on  their  political  fortunes.     Among  the  papyri 
that  have  been  translated  are  school-books,  school-exercises,  corrections  of  exercises 
by  teachers,  a  collection  of  arithmetical  and  geometrical  problems,  besides  incidental 
statements   elucidating   the   methods   and   progress   of   education   in   Egypt.      The 
Egyptians  had  both  elementary  and  higher  schools.     Temple  schools  were  estab- 
lished at  Heliopolis,  Memphis,  and  Thebes  ;  and  institutions  of  less  importance  were 
found  in  the  larger  cities  of  the  kingdom.    The  temple  schools  included  an  elementary 
course,  but  their  fame  was  based  on  the  excellence  with  which  they  taught  the  higher 
studies.     Maspero  tells  us  that  there  were  district  or  ward  schools  (elementary)  in 
the  large  cities.     Probably,  the  elementary  schools  are  as  old  as  the  new  empire 
(about  1100  B.C.),  when  demotic  writing  makes  its  appearance.     To  these  schools 
the  boy  was  sent  when  from  six  to  eight  years  of  age.     He  was  dressed  in  the  airiest 
of  garments,  a  bracelet  on  his  arm  and  an  amulet  around  his  neck,  and  perhaps  a 
girdle.     Girls,  apparently,  were  not  sent  to  school.     Learning  to  read  Egyptian  was 
no  simple  matter.      Instead  of  our  twenty-six  letters,  the  Egyptians  had  several 
hundred  signs.     Some  of  these  stood  for  single  letters,  some  for  syllables,  some  for 
whole  words.      Sometimes  one  sign  had  several  values  ;    sometimes  different  signs 
had  the  same  value ;  and  certain  signs  were  not  to  be  read  at.  all — they  served  to 
indicate  in  what  sense  the  word  before  which  they  stood  was  to  be  taken.     The 
writing  taught  in  the  primary  school  was  demotic  :   it  was  a  simplification  of  the 
hieratic,  which  in  turn  was  a  simplification  of  the  original  hieroglyphs.     The  boy  did 
not  write  on  papyrus,  it  was  too  dear.     The  copy  was  set  for  him  on  a  wooden  tablet, 
or  on  a  slate.     He  himself  used  a  thin  wooden  tablet,  covered  with  white  or  red 
stucco ;  he  wrote  with  a  reed,  or  painted  with  a  brush.     Plato's  description  of  the 
way  in  which  arithmetic  was  taught  reads  like  an  anticipation  of  the  kindergarten. 
"  In  Egypt  systems  of  calculation  have  been  actually  invented  for  the  use  of  children, 
which  they  learn  as  a  pleasure  and  an  amusement.     They  have  to  distribute  apples 
and  garlands,  adapting  the  same  number  either  to  a  larger  or  less  number  of  persons, 
and   they   distribute   pugilists   and   wrestlers,  as   they  follow  one   another,  or  pair 
together  by  lot.     Another  mode  of  amusing  them  is  by  taking  vessels  of  gold,  and 
brass,  and  silver,  and  the  like,  and  mingling  them,  or  distributing  them  without 
mingling."     The  elementary  course  lasted  for  three  or  four  years,  and  the  teachers 
were  educated  scribes,  generally  well  advanced  in  years.      Two  roads  led  to  the 
scribeship — the  temple  schools  and  private  instruction. 

In  the  temple  schools  the  boy  was  examined  at  the  close  of  his  elementary 
course,  before  being  admitted  to  higher  studies.  These  lasted  till  his  sixteenth  year, 
and  included  the  hieratic  and  hieroglyphic  characters.  Some  of  the  reading  bookg 
have  been  preserved  and  translated.  The  oldest  of  these,  "  The  Precepts  of  Ptah- 
hotep,"  is  also  a  part  of  the  oldest  book  in  the  world,  and  they  include  teachings  on 
morality.  Other  ethical  works  belong  to  the  Twelfth  and  Twentieth  Dynasties.  The 
Egyptians  seem  to  have  had  no  idea  of  history,  not  even  of  chronicle  writings 
Narratives,  formerly  regarded  as  historical,  are  now  pronounced  to  be  romance  by  all 
Egyptian  scholars.  But  narrative  composition  was  taught,  and  also  poetic  literature, 
especially  lyric  poetry  in  the  form  of  hymns.     These   things   not   only   served   as 
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readers,  but  were  learned  by  heart  and  copied,  and  they  served  as  models  in  the 
higher  course  of  composition.  Singularly  enough,  grammar  formed  no  part  of  the 
course.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  Egyptians  were  acquainted  with  the  elements  of 
grammar. 

How  far  did  the  Egyptians  carry  arithmetic  and  mathematics  in  general? 
There  remains  but  a  single  book  on  the  arithmetic  and  geometry  of  the  Egyptians : 
it  is  the  well-known  Ehind  papyrus  in  the  British  Museum,  called  also,  after  its 
translator  and  explainer,  the  Eisenlohr  papyrus.  To-day  it  would  be  entitled 
"  Problems  and  Solutions."  It  starts  with  fractions,  which  it  deals  with  in  a  clever 
but  most  roundabout  way.     It  does  not  grapple  with  any  geometrical  theorems. 

The  scope  of  the  temple  schools  was  more  extensive  than  that  of  our  grammar 
schools  and  colleges.  Their  programme  included  professional  education  also. 
Clement  of  Alexandria  (2nd  century)  gives  an  analysis  of  the  so-called  forty-two 
canonical  books  of  the  Egyptians.  Their  names  are  derived  from  the  different  grades 
of  the  Egyptian  hierarchy,  and  the  books  themselves  sum  up  all  the  learning  of  the 
Egyptian  priests  and  their  schools.  All  the  sciences  were  taught.  Medicine  was 
probably  taught  in  separate  professional  schools.  Law,  religion,  astronomy, 
geography,  engineering,  form  part  of  the  curriculum ;  and  also  the  fine  arts,  music, 
drawing,  architecture,  sculpture,  &c. 

The  temple  schools  were  open  to  every  Egyptian  youth.  Neither  the  scribes  nor 
the  priests  formed  a  hereditary  caste.  Still  we  must  not  imagine  that  the  children  of 
the  lower  classes  formed  a  large  proportion  of  the  students  in  the  temple  schools  of 
Memphis  and  Thebes,  of  On  and  Khemm.  Education  was  too  expensive  to  warrant 
such  a  view.  These  schools  were  boarding  schools,  and  boarding  schools,  even  to- 
day, make  heavy  demands  on  the  father's  purse.  Sometimes,  however,  day  scholars 
were  admitted  to  the  temple  schools.  The  schools  were  but  parts  of  the  temples,  and 
the  teaching  in  a  manner  must  have  been  looked  upon  as  a  part  of  worship.  The 
teachers  were  priests  ;  and  the  schools  were  necessary  to  the  State.  Without  them 
the  government  could  find  neither  competent  judges  nor  able  engineers  and  architects, 
not  to  speak  of  physicians  to  heal  or  embalm  them,  and  artists  to  glorifj'  their 
exploits. 

•*  That  so  far  back  in  remote  antiquity,  some  four  thousand  or  more  years  ago, 
there  should  have  been  schools  at  all  surprises  many  who  think  the  world's  enlighten- 
ment began  with  the  nineteenth  century.  That  the  sages  of  On  and  Thebes  dis- 
covered and  applied  so  many  correct  principles  of  pedagogy,  claims  the  admiration  of 
every  thinking  student  of  history  and  philosophy.  They  recognized  the  principles  of 
progressiveness  in  instruction,  and  applied  it  to  language  teaching  ;  they  knew  the 
advantage  of  teaching  reading  and  writing  simultaneously,  they  had  devised  examina- 
tions as  tests  of  knowledge,  they  keenly  appreciated  style,  they  had  a  judicious 
system  of  correcting  compositions,  they  anticipated  the  principles  of  object-teaching 
and  the  kindergarten  in  then-  method  of  teaching  arithmetic,  they  not  only  cultivated 
drawing  and  sculpture,  but  devised  clever  and  progressive  methods  of  instruction  in 
those  arts,  and  last,  but  not  least,  they  taught  their  youth  sound  and  wise  principles 
of  morals." 

The  Nature  of  Christ's  Authority  as  a  Lawgiver.  By  Eev.  G.  F.  Genung, 
Suffield,  Connecticut  {The  Andover  Beview). — The  study  of  the  method  of  our 
Saviour  brings  to  light  a  significant  analogy  between  what  is  called  revealed  truth 
and  certain  other  classes  of  ideas  which,  though  created  outright  by  the  human 
faculties,  we  nevertheless  receive  as  estabhshed  knowledge.     It  indicates  that  the 
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teaching  which  we  call  supernatural  in  origin  may,  nevertheless,  be  but  the  higher 
nature  into  which  we  grow  by  kinship  with  the  Son  of  God,  authenticating  itself  to 
us  by  what  we  have  in  common  with  it. 

"  He  taught  them  as  one  having  authority."  The  authority  meant  is  the 
authority  of  a  lawgiver  or  commander.  The  teacher  impressed  his  audience  as  one 
who  was  conscious  of  a  moral  kingship,  and  right  to  be  obeyed.  He  stood  as  it  were 
at  the  very  source  from  which  obligation  proceeds.  It  is  as  if  the  words  which  He 
spoke  were  finally  true  and  compelling.  This  is  the  point  towards  which  the  present 
worth  of  all  Scripture  converges.  As  a  progressive  revelation  its  moral  value  and 
dignity  at  any  point  authenticates  itself  in  proportion  as  it  is  in  harmony  with  the 
clear  utterances  of  Christ.  The  main  value  of  Scripture  to  us  is  as  a  rule  of  faith 
and  practice.  But  whereas  in  most  parts  of  the  Bible  we  have  to  transform  the 
history,  psalm,  or  prophecy  into  a  rule  by  our  own  interpretative  power  in  judging  of 
its  applicability  to  our  conduct,  here  the  perceptive  authority  is  direct  and  final. 
One  who  speaks  with  authority  tells  us  our  duty.  Observe  the  method  of  this 
Divine  Teacher.  We  must,  at  the  outset,  divest  ourselves  of  the  prepossessions 
which  we  have  inherited  from  centuries  of  religious  history  and  worship,  and  assume 
in  imagination  the  attitude  of  His  audience  in  Galilee.  We  assume  His  heavenly 
rank,  but  the  people  who  listened  to  Him  felt  no  direct  pressure  of  His  Divine 
claims.  There  was  a  remarkable  absence  of  personal  assertion  or  display  of 
credentials.  He  does  not  call  on  His  hearers  to  believe  because  He  says  it,  but 
because  His  message  is  true.  And  this  is  the  true  way  to  teach  moral  doctrine,  even 
when  it  is  proclaimed  as  by  authority.  People  must  gain  an  ownership  of  the  truth, 
rather  than  be  silenced  by  the  awe  of  the  promulgator.  In  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  Jesus  simply  opens  His  mouth  and  teaches.  To  the  multitude  He  is  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  a  new  teacher,  and  the  power  of  His  teaching  to  rule  them  is  to 
be  established  by  its  own  worthiness  of  acceptation.  Truth  which  stands  in  its  own 
strength  is  not  careful  to  borrow  cogency  from  logic.  Indeed,  its  authority  is  not 
made  stronger  by  any  process  of  reasoning.  As  we  consider  this  fact,  we  are  pre- 
pared to  understand  another  characteristic  of  the  Saviour's  method.  He  does  not 
argue  ;  He  proclaims.  He  does  not  prove ;  He  asserts.  He  deals  in  truth,  rather 
than  in  v/hat  is  called  thought.  Those  truths  sometimes  seem  to  us  the  solidest 
which  are  most  securely  buttressed  by  reasoned  proofs.  But  it  is  not  the  reasoning 
which  makes  a  thing  true.  Keasoning  is  only  the  process  by  which  it  is  communi- 
cated to  us.  It  is  the  way  of  making  truth  common  property.  There  stands  the 
truth,  created  by  God,  eternally  the  same,  and  never  to  pass  away.  God  does  not 
reason  ;  He  sees.  He  does  not  have  to  infer  one  truth  from  another ;  it  all  lies  open 
before  Him.  That  we  should  have  to  arrive  at  truth  by  laborious  processes  of 
inference  and  generalization  is  a  mark  of  our  finiteness  and  imperfection.  There 
are  truths  which  come  to  light  only  in  the  direct  converse  of  the  soul  with  eternal 
reality.  The  obedient  heart  sees  them  directly,  and  the  only  thing  it  can  do 
to  establish  them  is  to  commit  itself  to  them,  and  transmute  them  into  living 
experience.  Of  this  character  are  the  distinctive  truths  of  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount.  When  men's  hearts  are  in  the  right  attitude  towards  God  they  will  see,  and 
not  till  then.  Truths  that  are  directly  seen  are  none  the  less  truths  because  a 
visible  process  of  reasoning  is  not  wrought  into  them.  They  are  all  the  more 
important  and  exalted  for  their  very  simplicity  of  self-evidencing  power.  But  such 
knowledge  does  not  appear  valid  to  others,  except  through  the  same  process  of 
personal  intuition.  To  verify  or  prove  a  thing  is  to  find  something  else  that  is  of  the 
same  rank,  or  several  things  of  the  same  rank,  from  which  that  truth  is  inferred. 
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Our  science  is  but  generalized  truth  founded  on  the  facts  of  experience.  But  there 
are  truths  which  rise  above  all  equality  of  rank  with  the  common  facts  of  life.  The 
highest  truths  are  incommunicable  by  reasoning.  They  must  be  seen  and  known 
dh-ectly.  The  words  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  stand  in  the  strength  of  their  own 
self- evidencing  power.  Let  them  once  be  clearly  seen  and  proclaimed,  and  the 
hearer  who  is  honest  and  obedient  in  heart  knows  them  to  be  self-evidencing  truths. 
Our  Lord  appeals  to  the  conscience  of  each  one  who  hears  Him,  and  He  knows  that 
sooner  or  later  all  will  agree  with  Him.  This  is  the  kind  of  authority  by  which  He 
speaks.  It  is  authority  proceeding  from  God.  But  it  has  the  indorsement  of  all 
that  is  most  hke  God  in  ourselves.  He  who  commands  most  truly,  therefore,  is  he 
who  testifies  most  clearly  of  the  nature  of  the  truest  manhood  ;  he  is  really  a  witness 
to  the  facts  of  our  highest  selves.  It  is,  therefore,  as  a  witness  that  Jesus  speaks, 
even  when  uttering  the  words  of  a  lawgiver.  But  He  is  a  peculiar  kind  of  witness. 
He  is  a  witness  who  derives  confirmation  from  our  assent.  He  speaks  as  witness 
to  an  inward  truth  which  oiu"  conscience  can  and  must  verify  when  we  attain  to  the 
point  of  i-iew  for  it.  And  He  offers  us  the  means  of  attaining  to  that  spiritual 
elevation  where  we  may  see  for  ourselves.  We  must  take  Him  and  His  message 
together ;  we  are  to  judge  by  independent  sanctified  judgment  of  the  worthiness  of 
His  doctrines  to  be  received  as  Divine  truth. 

It  is  not  doing  dishonour  to  God  to  try  and  see  His  truth  for  ourselves.  Our 
reason  was  given  us  to  use.  Our  reason  has  not  acquiesced  nor  really  believed  until 
it  has  come  to  see  for  itself.  Christ  would  have  us  know,  by  the  higher  intuitive 
knowledge,  that  which  He  knows.  To  believe  in  Christ,  in  its  higher  sense,  is  to  be 
in  that  state  of  obedience  to  God  in  which  we  shall  see  that  He  is  the  truth.  Deriving 
of  power  from  the  assent  of  the  hearer  is  still  authority.  To  insist  on  seeing 
and  knowing  the  truth  for  ourselves  is  not  to  say  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
authority,  or  that  we  ourselves  are  the  final  deciders  of  the  truth.  There  is  always  a 
place  for  religious  authority  in  the  world,  however  intelligent  and  rational  the  human 
race  may  become.  The  nature  of  the  highest  truth  is  such  that  only  the  purest,  most 
inspired  souls  perceive  it  originally,  and  these  not  by  dialectic  skill,  but  by  insight  and 
devotion.  These  become  prophets,  and  proclaim  that  truth  for  others,  who  in  turn 
see  it  as  they  become  spiritually  developed  to  its  level.  The  Saviour,  who  is  the 
inspirer — who  is  that  higher  man  in  complete  oneness  with  the  eternal  truth — is  the 
perfect  exponent  of  truth,  the  Word  of  God. 

The  contrast  of  such  authority  which  insists  on  suggesting  itself  to  our  mind  is 
the  contrast  of  science.  But  the  difference  between  religion  and  science  is  simply 
a  difference  in  the  subject-matter  in  each  case.  There  is  a  science  of  morals  and  of 
religion,  because  there  are  subjective  facts  in  the  movement  of  our  conscience  and 
spirit  which  admit  of  being  classified  and  presented  as  ordered  knowledge.  Eeligious 
or  ethical  knowledge  concerns  itself  with  what  ought  to  be,  or  is  coming  to  be,  in  our 
higher  selves.  It  is  the  science  of  that  which  does  not  exist,  except  as  humanity 
creates  it  by  sonship  to  God.  Religious  truth  has  its  parallel  in  the  truths  of 
sesthetical  science.  Take  the  science  and  the  art  of  music.  "  In  this  we  find  laws  of 
harmony  and  of  form  that  are  authoritative.  It  is  a  science,  but  it  is  the  science  of 
an  art.  That  which  those  laws  regulate  is  a  pure  creation  of  the  soul  of  man.  There 
is  nothing  in  nature  like  the  harmonies  which  genius  has  created  ;  no  analogy  of  birds 
or  thunder-tones  has  sufficed  to  teach  them  to  the  soul.  But  no  genius  can  create 
arbitrarily.  These  harmonies  and  measured  sequences  seem  like  the  deepest  and 
truest  voice  of  nature  ;  we  call  them  excellent  in  proportion  as  they  appear  to  be 
the  spontaneous  expression  of  pure  emotion."     The  author  of  these  artistic  creations 
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has  not  simply  willed  something  of  his  own  arbitrary  impulse,  he  has  listened 
obediently  to  an  inner  voice  ;  and  yet  he  is  found  by  students  of  acoustics  to  have  been 
working  in  obedience  to  certain  well-defined  mathematical  laws.  A  musical  genius 
who  creates  great  works  of  art  becomes  an  authority,  and  inspires  a  school  of 
followers.  It  is  that  which  is  creative  in  him,  that  which  he  ha^  derived  from  direct 
sympathj^  with  higher  nature,  which  is  his  distinction,  and  which  makes  him  an 
authority  for  the  future. 

In  musical  or  other  fine  arts,  those  who  by  training,  and  without  creative  genius, 
have  put  themselves  in  the  way  of  understanding  and  interpreting  works  of  art, 
become  themselves  authorities  in  artistic  learning.  They  are  the  scribes  of  art. 
They  establish  a  reigr\  not  of  insight,  but  of  pedantry.  They  make  authority  too 
arbitrary.  In  pinning  themselves  to  precedents,  they  lose  sight  of  nature.  They  do 
not  encourage  independent  expression  of  beauty  ;  they  only  establish  slavery  to  the 
past.  Then  by-and-by  a  genius  comes,  breaks  loose  from  the  bondage  of  pedantry, 
which  artificially  cramps  his  individuality,  and  comes  back  to  nature.  He  becomes  a 
new  authority  in  his  turn. 

Eevealed  truth  is  simply  the  progressively  dawning  faith  of  the  sons  of  God.  It 
is  by  authority  that  it  naturally  propagates  itself.  In  the  realm  of  religious  truth 
the  perfect  Son  of  God  has  come  to  show  us  the  Father,  and  make  us  joint  heirs  with 
Him.  He  has  revealed  and  embodied  the  truth  once  for  all ;  and  our  advance  in  truth 
is  simply  coming  to  be  truly  one  with  Him.  His  authority,  therefore,  is  final,  but  it 
is  not  arbitrary ;  for  it  is  the  authority  of  our  own  higher  nature,  our  own  restored 
spiritual  sanity. 
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The  Place  of  Authority  in  Matters  of  Faith  and  Doctrine.  By  Dr.  Kubel, 
Tiibingen  {^eue  Kirchl.  Zeitschr.,  1893.  No.  1). — Dr.  Kiibel  fills  the  chair  once 
occupied  by  Beck,  one  of  the  greatest  Biblical  theologians  of  the  century,  and 
belongs  to  the  same  school  of  thought.  The  paper  is  one  of  the  many  indications 
of  the  attitude  which  the  Lutheran  Church  is  taking  up  towards  the  new  Kitschlian 
views.  Most  of  the  positions  controverted,  explicitly  or  tacitly,  are  those  of  the  new 
school.     We  give  a  few  points  in  the  essay. 

After  an  elaborate  exposition  of  the  way  in  which  human  life  under  all  its 
aspects  is  built  up  on  authority — an  authority  compatible  with  freedom — the  writer 
goes  on  to  say  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  mere  inward  subjective  authority, 
just  as  there  is  no  merely  outward  one.  "Every  authority  is  something  positive, 
and,  although  working  upon  man,  is  still  in  itself  something  standing  over  against 
man."  It  is  something  outside  us,  due  to  another  will,  claiming  our  adliesion ;  we 
can  only  accept  or  refuse  it.  The  issue  at  stake  in  religion  is  the  gain  or  loss  of 
eternal  life.  "It  is  the  merest  Utopia  to  make  man  live  in  any  respect  on  that 
which  he  has  and  is  in  himself  alone.  His  moral  life  especially  rests,  as  every  one 
admits,  on  the  influences  of  education.  Moral  life  arises  only  when  person  acts  on 
person,  and  I,  who  am  acted  on,  must  have  clearly  before  me  as  a  distinct  existence 
the  person  acting  on  me.  This,  therefore,  cannot  be  a  mere  self-produced  objectifying 
of  what  has  taken  place  in  myself,  but  it  must  actually  exist  independently  of  me, 
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and  therefore  attest  itself  to  me  as  positively  and  objectively  existing.  What  im- 
portance these  thoughts  have  for  the  whole  doctrine  of  religion  and  revelation  is 
obvious.  It  is  to  us  quite  inconceivable  how  men  can  so  often  make  the  subjective 
side  in  the  order  of  these  ideas  the  principal  one.  It  often  seems  as  if  to  certain 
theological  views  Almighty  God  were  nothing  but  man's  conception  of  God  produced 
necessarily  in  this  or  that  way,  instead  of  the  latter  being  merely  the  product,  the 
echo  of  God's  objective  revelation  of  Himself.  And  in  Christology  the  same  thing  is 
to  be  observed.  A  person  who  is  yet  objective  and  historical  is  said  by  many  theo- 
logians to  be  merely  that  which  the  experience,  feeling,  or  thought  of  men  produces." 

One  means  by  which  it  is  attempted  to  get  rid  of  the  authority  of  the  New 
Testament  writers  is  by  asserting  that  we  have  precisely  the  same  knowledge  and 
experience  of  Christ  which  the  apostles  and  evangelists  had.  If,  it  is  argued,  we 
know  Christ  as  directly  as  Paul  and  John  did,  we  do  not  need  their  authority.  How 
is  this  consistent  with  the  historical  character  of  Christianity  ?  "  The  experience 
which  we  have,  i.e.,  all  post- Apostolic  Christians,  of  God's  revelation  in  Christ  is  not 
entirely  the  same,  not  of  the  same  rank  as  that  of  the  first  Christian  witnesses,  for 
it  is  entirely  dependent  on  the  latter.  The  present  form  of  Christianity  is  not 
altogether  on  a  level  with  its  first  form,  else  Christianity  would  not  be  a  historic 
religion ;  at  least  the  period  of  its  foundation  would  not  be  a  period  of  revelation 
proper,  governing  and  illuminating  all,  and  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ  would  not 
be  absolutely  unique.  And  as  there  has  been  but  one  Christ,  so  there  has  been  but 
one  company  of  apostles.  No  single  man  of  God  in  eighteen  centuries,  not  even  a 
Luther,  has  reached  their  height  and  depth  in  the  knowledge  of  Christ.  Why  ? 
Because  none,  like  the  apostles,  has  seen  Jesus  at  once  with  the  bodily  and  the 
spiritual  eye ;  and  if  the  historical  Christ  stands  alone,  so  His  time  stands  alone. 
The  Christian  present  is  the  effect  of  that  past — it  carries  the  latter  within  itself 
as  its  causal  principle ;  but  this  effect  is  not  the  absolutely  adequate  product  of  the 
causal  past — this  only  the  last  period  of  the  future  will  be.  When  this  appears,  then 
an  identity,  so  to  speak,  of  the  present  and  past  will  take  effect,  because  then  we 
shall  see  Christ." 

If,  then,  the  Christianity  of  the  present  has  to  gain  its  knowledge  and  experience 
of  Christ  through  the  testimony  of  the  first  witnesses,  that  testimony  becomes  to  us 
a  imique  authority.  This  is  conceded  in  the  same  sense  in  which  authority  is  conceded 
to  historical  accounts  in  general,  but  no  more.  "  This  testimony  and  these  writings 
are  said  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  authority  which  we  receive  as  a  divine,  specific, 
spiritual  authority,  when  we  surrender  ourselves  in  faith  to  the  God  and  Christ  spoken 
of  in  this  testimony."  ''The  view  maintained  by  the  Eitschl  school  declares  the 
religious  experience  of  the  Christian  dependent  on  the  New  Testament  word,  but  on 
this  merely  as  a  historical  testimony  about  Christ ;  properly,  historical  rank  can  only 
be  claimed  by  the  synoptics,  and  even  these  are  to  be  sifted  through  the  critical  sieve. 
Now,  this  testimony  is  said  to  place  before  me  an  image  of  the  historical  Christ,  which 
certainly  gives  no  quite  distinct,  or  detailed,  incontestable  historical  features  ;  for  the 
properly  historical,  as  such,  has  no  directly  religious  value,  and  so  many  followers  of 
this  school  incline  to  take  the  exalted  Christ,  or  the  Church-Christ,  as  the  one  we  experi- 
ence ;  but  this  image  makes  a  characteristic  impression  on  the  whole,  generally  stated 
in  the  phrase  '  revelation  of  the  love  of  God.'  This  impression  is  said  to  have  as  its 
immediate  result  an  inner  experience  of  the  very  person  of  Christ,  and  therewith  a 
conviction  of  the  love  of  God  guaranteed  by  this  Person  and  His  work.  This,  of 
course,  cannot  mean  that  I  have  actually  before  my  eyes  the  historical  Christ  as  He 
was  and  acted ;  for  as  to  any  particular  question  I  have  no  guarantee  that  criticism 
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will  not  rob  the  Christ-image  of  this  or  that  feature.  Eather  the  Christ  whom  I 
experience  is,  we  will  not  say  a  misty,  but  an  extremely  indefinite  figure,  of  which  I 
can  just  say :  Everything  He  was  and  did,  whatever  becomes  of  outward  facts  and 
circumstances,  was  the  fulfilment  of  a  calling,  the  revelation  of  the  love  of  God  and 
neighbours,  and  so  the  founding  of  God's  kingdom.  But  then  the  synoptists  unite  in 
explicitly  ascribing  to  the  historical  Jesus  a  series  of  features  which  do  not  agree  with 
what  this  school  regards  as  the  really  historical  Christ  and  true  Christianity,  e.g.,  the 
future  kingdom  of  God.  A  theology  which  rejects  or  disparages  this  view  of  the 
future  must  look  on  much  in  the  picture  of  the  historical  Jesus  as  mere  fable. 
Whence,  then,  do  the  advocates  of  this  school  get  their  picture  of  the  historical 
Christ  ?  They  get  it  simply  from  the  contents  of  present-day  Christianity,  i.e..,  from 
that  which  they  alone  have  and  know  in  their  own  experience  as  Christianity.  If 
other  living  Christians  declare  that  their  experience  includes  more — e.g..,  what  agrees 
with  synoptic  Christianity — they  are  simply  pushed  aside  with  no  very  flattering 
remarks;  Christianity  can  be  nothing  more  than  what  they  themselves  possess  of 
religion.  Is  not  this  pure  subjectism,  or,  in  Luther's  phrase,  fanaticism  ?  And  is  not 
the  New  Testament  word  degraded  into  a  mere  outward  channel  of  what  were  possible 
even  without  the  New  Testament?  At  least  in  all  this  there  is  no  question  of 
authority  in  the  New  Testament  word." 

The  writer  defines  the  orthodox  position  as  follows  :  "  Over  against  the  modern 
views  just  described  positive  theology  asserts  the  authoritative  position  of  the  word 
of  the  original  witnesses  of  revelation  in  the  sentence  :  the  same  is  God's  Word. 
That  is  to  say,  the  testimony  about  revelation  does  not  stand  to  the  latter  in  a  mere 
outward  relation,  as  a  human  narrator  does  to  the  facts  he  relates."  Every  true 
historian  is,  of  course,  deeply  interested  in  his  subject ;  and  this  interest  will  give  him 
a  sort  of  inspiration  for  his  task.  "  But  the  great  distinction  of  the  New  Testament 
accounts  from  others  is  that  their  subject  is  Divine,  and  the  living  influence  issuing 
from  it,  the  Spirit  filling  its  genuine  witnesses,  will  not  coalesce,  as  is  the  case  with 
other  authors,  with  any  sort  of  human  impurity.  A  Xenophon,  depicting  Socrates  in 
his  Memorabilia,  is  not  full  of  a  holy  enthusiasm  for  his  subject,  which  keeps  all 
possible  imperfection  at  a  distance,  and  the  man  he  describes  is  certainly  not  a  saint. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  the  New  Testament,  the  Holy  One  of  God,  /car'  e^oxhv,  is  the 
theme ;  and  men  speak  here  who  saw  His  glory  as  none  else  did,  and  as  often  as  they 
speak  of  it  they  breathe  its  life-givmg  air,  men  who  felt  like  none  else  a  hallowing 
influence  which  elevated  and  purified  both  will  and  perception,  and  feel  it  anew  when 
they  reproduce  His  image  and  His  truth.  Even  to-day,  when  one  of  us  as  teacher  or 
preacher  has  to  testify  of  Jesus,  he  will  seek,  under  the  influence  of  Christ's  Spirit,  to 
keep  himself  clear,  not  merely  of  'pia  fraus,  but  of  mere  human  wisdom  and  foreign 
ideas,  whether  his  own  or  others.  And  this  he  will  succeed  in  doing  in  proportion  as 
his  work  is  really  Christian,  i.e.,  unselfish.  And  must  not  this  have  been  the  case  in 
the  first  witnesses  of  Christ,  who  were  commissioned  to  give  the  Gospel  to  the  world 
in  a  way  and  degree  far  transcending  this  analogy  of  ours  ?  This  was  the  case.  We 
do  not  assert  this  merely  on  a  jpriori  grounds,  but  state  it  as  simple  matter  of 
experience,  that  in  their  word  God  and  Christ  speak  to  us ;  how  much  of  the  word  of 
the  New  Testament  authors  the  theologian  acknowledges  as  the  word  of  such  witnesses 
of  Christ  is  nothing  to  the  point ;  some  words  he  must  admit  as  genuine,  else  he  is  no 

evangelical  theologian The  difference  between  our  view  and  that  of  the  Eitschl 

school  may  perhaps  be  thus  stated  :  according  to  the  latter,  it  is  the  inward  experience 
which  I  feel  that  makes  me  wise  to  salvation ;  according  to  our  view,  it  is  the  Word 
experienced  by  me,  and  only  this,  by  its  own  power,  that  makes  me  wise  to  salvation. 
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In  brief,  the  Word  is  to  us  a  positive  and  objective  authority.  It  is  in  itself  full  of 
Divine  force.  Our  inward  experience  is  merely  the  effect  and  echo  of  what  the  Word 
has  in  itself.  Certainly  the  Divine  force  of  the  Word  must  be  experienced  and  so  con- 
firmed, and  only  thus  can  it  happen  that  the  Word  becomes  to  me  and  my  life  the  real 
authority  in  religion  and  morals  ;  for  this  always  depends  on  my  inward  acknowledg- 
ment. But  I  thus  acknowledge  a  majesty  which  exists  apart  from^my  experience.  I 
bow  before  a  divinity  belonging  to  this  Word  in  and  of  itself,  and  attesting  itself 
irresistibly  to  me  as  something  far  above  mj^  own  and  all  other  experience,  and  utterly 
independent  of  me,  and  which  finally  is  in  itself  what  it  is,  and  has  itself  to  declare 
what  it  is,  and  therefore  must  be  accepted  as  God's  Word." 

Dr.  Kiibel  also  discusses  the  modern  claim  only  to  admit  as  Divine  in  Scripture 
what  commends  itself  to  or  is  confirmed  by  our  experience.  "  The  modern  view 
advances  the  position  :  what  is  not  inwardly  attested  in  my  conscience,  my  religious 
feeling  is  nothing,  i.e.,  has  no  Divine  authority  for  me  ;  many  would  omit  '  for  me,' 
and  deny  altogether  the  Divinity  of  what  tliey  have  not  experienced  to  be  Divine." 
Even  an  orthodox  divine,  like  Gess,  makes  some  astonishing  statements  in  his 
posthiunous  work  to  this  effect.  The  writer  comments  thus  :  "  We  cannot  absolutely 
prescribe  to  the  individual  beforehand  that  he  shall  at  once  receive  this  or  that  in  the 
Bible  or  the  whole  Bible  beforehand  as  God's  Word  by  a  simple  faith  in  authority. 
This  sort  of  legal  attitude  to  Holy  Scriptures  is  utterly  foreign  to  us  modern 
theologians  of  the  positive  Biblical  school.  This  only  we  rightly  ask  of  every  member 
of  the  Church,  that  he  do  not  treat  irreverently  the  book  which  his  Church  declares 
its  most  sacred  possession,  but  at  least  learn  from  it,  and  submit  to  its  influence 
without  prejudice.  Now,  we  know  that  if  he  has  a  sense  of  truth  and  religious 
samestness,  especially  if  he  is  a  penitent  sinner,  he  will  be  so  seized  by  some  Bible 
saying  that  through  it  God  will  speak  to  him.  What  word  this  will  be  we  cannot  say 
beforehand  ;  it  may  be  a  single  utterance  {e.cj.^  a  saying  of  Jesus)  or  a  whole  section, 
even  a  whole  book  which  so  acts  on  him Now,  let  us  take  an  Old  Testa- 
ment prophetic  book,  or  an  apostolic  one,  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  and  suppose  we 
have  no  reason  to  question  the  claim  which  the  authors  make  to  be  acknowledged  as 
prophets  and  apostles;  on  the  contrary,  the ^^cZes  Zmmana  is  entirely  for  us.  More- 
over, the  fides  divina  is  added  in  the  way  described  ;  clearly  from  these  two  data 
important  consequences  follow  as  to  our  entire  attitude  to  the  Scripture  in  question 
as  a  whole.  As  to  the  doctrine,  an  advance  from  particulars  to  the  whole  here  takes 
place.  If  a  single  passage — e.g.,  the  parable  of  the  Prodigal— has  seized  us  as  God's 
Word,  it  acquires  for  us  not  merely  religious  but  intellectual  value,  we  must  from  it 
obtain  certain  doctrines  about  God  and  man,  and  these  become  certain  to  us  as  fixed 
truths.  Advancing  from  book  to  book  in  this  way,  we  arrive  at  a  number  of  doctrines 
which  become  a  standard  to  us.  Finally,  we  find  that  the  Bibhcal  writings  are 
connected  together,  and  allude  to  one  another;  we  find  especially  that  the  New 
Testament  men  of  God  treat  the  Old  Testament,  in  parts  and  as  a  whole,  as  God's 
Word.  Take  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  This  has  one  of  the  strongest  statements 
respecting  the  Divine  and  eternal  validity  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  it  is  quite 
impossible  to  sever  this  from  the  rest  of  Christ's  teaching  as  unessential  and  '  foreign.' 
We  must  therefore  accept  the  acknowledgment  of  the  Divine  authority  of  the  Old 
Testament  as  an  essential  constituent  of  the  teaching  of  Jesus.  And  thus,  despite 
the  fact  that  all  Old  Testament  books  do  not  directly  make  the  claim  to  Divine  or 
prophetic  authority,  the  Old  Testament,  as  a  whole,  acquires  for  us  the  position  of  a 
book  to  which  we  owe  the  reverence  due  to  God's  Word."  This,  of  course,  only 
applies  to  the  Old  Testament  as  a  whole,  and  decides  nothing  about  particular  parts. 
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"And  yet  what  has  been  said  at  least  proves  that  it  is  an  attitude  of  reverence 
which  we  owe  to  everything  in  Scripture.  Let  us  make  this  clear,  in  opposition  to 
modern  theological  methods,  by  some  New  Testament  writings.  We  hold  the  Epistle 
to  the  Eomans  withjunqualified  certainty,  on  internal  and  external  grounds,  as  a 
Pauline  writing,  and  therefore  a  writing  composed  by  a  chosen  servant  of  Christ  in 
his  apostolic  calling  with  the  intention  and  power  attending  the  preaching  of  eternal 
truth ;  and  we  have  without  doubt  felt  this  Divine  power  in  the  words  of  this  epistle. 
If  this  epistle  is  an  apostolic  work,  containing  God's  word,  it  would  be  a  sin  in  us  to 
treat  anything  in  this  epistle  disrespectfully.  But  it  would  be  such  treatment  on 
our  part  if  we  declared  expositions,  which  the  apostle  undoubtedly  delivered  as  part 
of  his  official  message,  to  be  views  springing  from  Paul's  former  Pharisaism,  or  to  be 
of  such  a  character  that  their  authority  for  us  is  null.  As  is  well  known,  this  is 
asserted  by  many  modern  theologians  of  some  of  the  chief  Pauline  doctrines,  in  the 
last  resort  of  the  entire  orthodox  doctrine  of  atonement.  The  case  is  the  same  vdth 
the  Gospel  of  John.  Whoever,  as  we  do,  accepts  it  as  Johannine,  can  never  allow 
that  his  Logos-doctrine,  his  Christology  with  the  clearly-taught  pre-existence,  &c.,  is 
not  binding  on  us.  For  that  this  doctrine  to  John  himself  was  quite  essential  and  central 
— nay,  one  of  the  decisive  criteria  of  Christianity,  is  undeniable.  Who  am  I,  without  the 
revelations  and  experiences  of  John,  I  who  owe  to  the  apostles  of  Jesus  Christ  all  the 
knowledge  of  the  truth  I  have,  that  I  should  presume  to  declare  unessential  a  doctrine 
which  a  John  declared  central  ?  The  contradiction  of  theological  views,  going  down 
into  the  depths  of  the  religious  position,  always  comes  to  the  surface  most  clearly  in 
the  question  respecting  1  Cor.  xv.  It  is  absolutely  unintelligible  to  us  how  any  one 
can  assert,  while  denying  the  bodily  resurrection  of  Christ  and  our  own  hereafter, 
that  he  occupies  the  same  religious  position  as  Paul.  Paul  himself  asserts  exactly  the 
opposite ;  are  we  then  wiser,  better  than  he  ?  He  would  certainly  reject  the 
proffered  hand  of  such  Christians  more  energetically  than  Luther  did  Zwingle's ; 
whoever  follows  Paul  must  do  the  like." 

The  writer  thus  replies  to  those  who  bring  against  his  position  the  reproach  of  a 
legal  literal  spirit.  "  Bengel  and  his  school,  especially  Beck  and  his  followers,  least 
merit  such  a  reproach.  Is  there  no  law  but  that  of  the  outward  letter?  Is  the 
'  law  of  the  Spirit '  no  '  law '  at  all  ?  Or  is  '  law '  here  a  mere  empty  phrase  ? 
Now,  we  take  the  Biblical  word  as  a  law  of  the  Spirit.  What  does  this  involve  ? 
We  stand  before  the  word  of  Scripture  as  the  Divine  authority  of  our  faith,  life,  and 
knowledge,  with  feelings  of  reverence,  trust  and  grateful  love,  but  reverence  is  first. 
We  not  merely  feel,  but  know,  that  He  who  speaks  here  as  the  Lord  of  our  life  stands 
high  above  us,  and  therefore  has  an  unqualified  right  to  be  believed,  and  that  on  this 
account  man  must  assent  to  this  word,  by  which  the  Lord  reveals  to  him  eternal 
life,  whether  he  at  once  understands  it  or  not,  whether  it  is  attested  to  his  own 
spirit,  as  the  phrase  is,  or  not."     "  It  is  the  Lord's  word,  the  word  of  the  Father." 

The  Imprecatory  Psalms  in  a  New  Aspect.  By  Pastor  A.  Barwasser, 
Merkhngen,  Wiirttemberg  {l^eue  Kirclil.  Zeitschr.,  1893,  No.  3).^ — Psalms  of  this 
character  are  by  no  means  rare.  Some  bear  this  character  throughout  (Iviii.,  lix., 
cix.,  cxxxvii.),  others  partially  (cxxxix.,  &c.).  In  some  cases  the  psalm  takes  the  form 
of  a  prayer,  in  others  of  an  affirmation  (xciv.  23,  &c.),  in  others  the  effect  is  already 
seen  in  spirit  (liv.  7). 

First,  two  passages  of  exceptional  severity  are  referred  to.  One  is  lix.  11.  A 
prayer  for  lingering  destruction  seems  strange,  and  would  contradict  ver.  13.  The 
writer  therefore  accepts  an  emendation  of  De  Wette,  "  Pity  them  not "  instead  of 
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"  Slay  them  not."  The  other  is  cix.  6-15,  which,  it  is  argued,  are  the  words  of 
enemies.  Such  quotations  occur,  xxxv.  21,  xlii.  3,  xh.  8.  The  change  from  the 
plural  to  the  singular  is  noticeable.  In  ver.'5  the  Psalmist  says,  "  They  rewarded 
me  with  hatred  for  my  love'"  ;  it  would  be  strange  if  this  love  turned  all  at  once  into 
the  opposite.  In  ver.  4  he  speaks  of  praying.^ Does  his  prayer  continue  in  curses? 
In  ver.  16  the  Psalmist  speaks  again,  and  it  is  remarkable  how  naturally  ver.  16 
joins  on  to  ver.  5.  It  is  true  that  in  ver.  16  the  Psalmist  speaks  of  his  enemies  in 
the  singular,  one  probably  representing  the  body.  And  if  vers.  6-15  are  taken  as 
the  words  of  the  enemy,  they  are  an  excellent  illustration  of  the  "  mouth  of  the 
wicked  "  and  *'  words  of  hatred  "  in  vers.  2,  3. 

The  ordinary  apologies  are  then  examined.  It  is  not  enough  to  refer  to  the 
imperfection  of  Old  Testament  morality,  nor  is  there  any  hint  that  the  imprecations 
are  meant  only  for  the  utterly  obdurate.  Calvin  alleges  the  regal  position  and 
authority  of  the  Psalmist.  This  assumes  the  Davidic  authorship,  which  is  more  and 
more  limited  in  om-  days.  And  even  in  psalms  of  Davidic  origin  the  expressions  go 
beyond  mere  judicial  utterances.  Even  if  rulers  punish,  it  should  be  with  a  reluct- 
ance, which  is  not  always  apparent  here.  As  to  the  spirit  in  which  punishment 
should  be  inflicted,  there  is  no  difference  between  rulers  and  subjects.  Again,  there 
is  little  resemblance  between  these  psalms  and  prophetic  threatenings.  In  the  latter 
everything  is  objective;  the  Lord  speaks;  the  prophet  is  His  organ.  Here  the 
subjective  is  prominent ;  the  speaker's  feelings  gush  forth  in  lyric  song.  If  it  could 
be  proved  that  the  motive  is  zeal  for  God's  honour,  this  would  be  a  valid  defence  of  a 
kind.  Even  then  a  zeal,  which  overlooked  or  excluded  the  possibility  of  the 
sinner's  conversion,  would  be  imperfect.  We  see,  indeed,  that  the  Psalmist  connects 
his  own  cause  with  God's  (Ixix.  9,  cxxx.  9,  21,  cxix.  139,  xlii.  10).  Still,  God's  cause 
is  not  always  the  chief  thought ;  sometimes  it  is  not  even  mentioned  ;  and  simply  to 
assume  that  it  is  the  motive,  because  the  Psalmist  is  one  of  God's  people,  is  arbitrary. 
In  short,  the  personal  is  far  more  prominent  than  the  Divine.  Another  defence  is 
that  these  Psalms  are  assertions  of  the  Divine  righteousness.  Undoubtedly  this 
truth  is  constantly  emphasized.  But  what  we  have  now  to  do  with  is,  not  the 
insistence  on  sin,  guilt,  and  holiness,  but  the  personal  element.  Eighteousness  is 
asserted  in  other  than  the  imprecatory  psahns,  and  in  them  the  antithesis  always  is — 
God  and  the  world,  not — I  and  my  foes.  The  Psalmist  is  speaking  in  his  own  case. 
When  confessing  his  own  sins,  he  invokes  God's  mercy;  when  denouncing  the  sins  of 
his  enemies,  he  invokes  God's  justice.  Why  such  a  distinction  ?  Either  both  should 
be  treated  in  the  same  way,  or  he  should  rather  seek  mercy  for  others  and  justice  for 
himself.  It  will  scarcely  be  held  that  his  own  sins  were  smaller  than  those  of  his 
enemies,  or  that  different  psalmists  utter  the  two  kinds  of  psalms.  One  and  the 
same  psahn  often  contains  prayers  of  both  kinds  (vi.,  xxxv.,  xl.). 

It  would  seem  from  all  this  that  apology  must  be  abandoned  and  the  case  given 
up.  Is  it  so  ?  Let  us  remember  that  there  are  many  acts  in  the  Old  Testament 
which  breathe  the  spirit  of  these  psahns.  In  these  cases  we  must  distinguish 
between  the  spirit  of  the  Jewish  nation  and  the  spirit  of  Divine  revelation  and  its 
organs.  God  often  rebukes  His  people  for  their  crimes,  and  prophets  often  shame 
the  Israehtes  by  the  virtues  of  the  heathen.  The  crime  of  the  Baal-priests,  slain  by 
Elijah,  was  high  treason.  Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  on  the  other  side  that  the  germ 
of  the  New  Testament  love  of  enemies  is  akeady  present  in  the  Old  Testament. 
See  such  passages  as  Exod.  xxiii.  2 ;  Lev.  xix.  18 ;  Ezek.  xxxiii.  11 ;  Job  xxxi.  29  ; 
Prov.  xxiv.  17  ;  also  Ps.  vii.  4,  xxxv.  12  ff.,  xxxviii.  20,  li.  15,  "  that  smners  may  be 
converted  imto  thee." 
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Here  we  seem  to  have  a  contradiction.  How  are  we  to  explain  it  ?  "I  would 
put  one  question :  How  if  the  imprecations  were  not  really  such,  but  only  seem  to 
be  ?  "  This  is  not  as  strange  as  it  may  appear  at  first  sight.  Bead  Ps.  xliv.  9  ff.  to 
ver.  23,  "  Awake,  why  sleepest  thou,  O  Lord  ?  "  This  reminds  us  of  Elijah's  irony, 
with  the  difference  that  here  all  is  deadly  earnest.  "But  how  these  groans,  issuing 
from  the  time  of  the  Maccabean  tribulation,  are  to  be  understood,  who  does  not 
see  ?  "  How  terrible  are  Lear's  curses  on  his  daughters  !  But  we  also  remember  the 
ingratitude  of  the  daughters.  Here  there  seems  to  be  one  key  to  the  psalms  in 
question.  We  must  give  full  weight  to  the  outrages  of  the  enemy  and  the  impression 
on  the  Psalmist's  mind.  "  Let  us  make  clear  the  effect  on  the  heart.  The  under- 
standing sees  the  danger,  feeling  is  crushed  and  sad,  the  will  seeks  an  outlet  from 
these  depths  of  woe.  Deliverance, — deliverance  from  such  perils — this  wish  fills  his 
soul.  '  Save  me,  help  me,  be  not  far  from  me,  cast  me  not  away,'  how  often  this 
comes  in  the  psalms  !  The  longing  for  •  deliverance  is  the  guiding  motive  in  the 
imprecatory  psalms.  This  is  the  Psalmist's  aim  in  the  first  instance.  Certainly  he  is 
grieved  when  God's  honour  is  attacked ;  but  he  desires  deliverance  above  all.  And 
the  desire  for  destruction  ?  We  may  perhaps  say,  they  state  the  means  of 
deliverance.  Yet  this  is  not  quite  correct,  for  means  suppose  a  choice,  which 
however  is  excluded ;  but  when  we  say  provisionally  '  means,'  we  must  further  ask, 
Why  just  these  means?  If  he  really  knew  no  other  means  for  his  deliverance 
but  the  destruction  of  his  enemies,  why  does  he  not  leave  it  to  God  to  carry  out  the 
deliverance  in  a  gentler  way  ?  The  reason  is  simply  this :  he  is  under  the  necessity 
of  conceiving  of  his  deliverance  in  this  way  by  the  destruction  of  his  enemies ;  hence 
the  imprecations  are  the  form  which  the  prayer  for  salvation  assumes.  Thus  the 
expressions  in  regard  to  the  destruction  of  his  enemies,  which  have  so  ill  a  sound,  are 
nothing  but  the  deliverance  vividly  anticipated  in  spirit.  The  Psalmist  cannot 
express  himself  otherwise." 

In  order  to  understand  this  we  must  observe  the  Psalmist's  circle  of  ideas.  He 
very  often  compares  his  enemies  to  the  powers  of  nature  and  to  wild  beasts.  There 
is  no  need  to  quote  instances,  they  are  so  abundant.  "  In  what  connection  do  these 
conceptions  stand  with  his  desires  for  deliverance  ?  He  does  not  find  himself,  when 
using  these  images,  in  the  position  of  free  choice ;  and  consequently  his  imprecations, 
strictly  taken,  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  issuing  from  free  choice.  It  would  therefore 
be  utterly  wrong  to  see  in  the  comparisons  a  spontaneous  play  of  free  imagination,  as 
if  the  Psalmist  had  just  pleased  to  use  these  images,  but  that  he  might  have  omitted 
them.  No,  he  could  not  but  use  these  comparisons,  for  more  than  comparisons  are  in 
question.  The  foes  he  compares  to  rivers,  the  devouring  earth,  serpents,  lions,  &c., 
are  not  merely  pictured  by  such  parables,  they  really  are  this  to  him ;  of  course,  not 
in  the  gross  sense  of  the  word,  as  if  the  magic  wand  of  Circe  had  touched  them  to  his 
fancy,  but  in  the  sense  that  to  his  imagination  the  strength  and  rage  of  the  ox  or  lion 
was  embodied  in  the  foe.  Or  the  foe  appears  to  him  like  a  power  of  nature.  But 
how  is  this  possible  ?  It  may  be  that  the  affliction,  aggravated  by  false  friends  and 
furious  foes,  burst  with  all  violence  upon  him.  The  greatness  of  the  anguish,  that 
crushing  feeling,  exerts  immense  pressure  on  the  power  of  imagination,  the  circle  of 
ideas  is  narrowed.  One  idea  stands  there — a  giant  figure — other  ideas  sinking  below 
the  horizon  :  a  monster,  a  lion,  this  the  foe  is  to  him.  Shall  he  seek  to  win  these 
powers  which  are  inaccessible  to  all  reason  ?  Can  the  wild  dogs  change  their  mind  ? 
Now  the  bulls  of  Bashan  surround  him,  lions  are  on  the  watch  for  him,  a  serpent 
glides  with  poisonous  tongue.  '  Break  their  teeth  in  their  mouth  ; '  such  is  the  cry 
wrung  from  his  breast.     How  could  he  speak  otherwise,  how  else  in  such  straits 
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frame  his  prayer  for  help  ?  '  Destroy  them  and  spare  not  1 '  Very  intelligible  is 
such  a  wish.  Is  the  destruction  of  such  powers,  which  are  inaccessible  to  reason,  to 
be  regretted  ?  "  And  yet  although  we  can  understand  such  language  in  view  of  the 
difference  between  the  two  Testaments,  a  Christian  poet  cannot  adopt  it.  Only 
exceptional  circumstances  can  justify  Milton's  "Avenge,  0  Lord,  thy  slaughtered 
saints  I  " 

The  terrible  passage,  Ps.  cxxxvii.  19,  is  explained  in  a  similar  way.  The 
Psalmist's  imagination  is  impressed  with  the  deadly  hate  and  wrong  of  Babylon  and 
Edom.  They  said,  "  Ease  it,  rase  it."  The  young  generation  has  suffered  with  the 
old.  "  And  now  before  the  Psalmist's  eye  the  time  of  suffering  and  exile  stretches 
along.  Like  one  hostile  column  behind  another  the  future  generation,  still  in  child- 
hood, stands  before  his  mental  vision,  and  in  his  excited  state  the  remembrance  of 
barbarous  cruelties  forces  from  him  the  cry,  '  Happy,  &c.'  " 

It  may  be  objected  that  these  psalms  must  have  been  composed  either  before  or 
after  feeling  had  reached  its  climax,  and  in  this  case  the  explanation  from  intense 
feeling  faUs  to  the  ground.  Not  necessarily.  Often  in  the  height  of  danger  the  mind 
is  clear  and  the  heart  cool.  It  is  when  the  danger  is  past  that  imagination  becomes 
active.  "Then  winged  fancy  comes  with  its  vast  creations,  filling  the  soul  with 
anguish  and  groans.  So  we  conceive  the  Psalmist  composing  these  psalms  in  the 
twilight  of  imaginative  thought." 

"  Let  us  put  a  question  to  the  writer  of  these  psalms.  We  doubt  not,  we  say  to 
him,  that,  like  Ezekiel,  you  believe  that  God  has  no  pleasure  in  the  death  of  the 
wicked ;  we  have  discovered  in  a  psychological  way  how  you  expressed  yourself  as 
you  have  done,  but  we  would  ask  you  this.  Why  have  you  so  emphasized  this  side  of 
your  inner  life,  why  have  you  recorded  such  longings  so  often  for  the  after-world  ? 
He  will  answer.  He  could  not  do  otherwise,  nor  did  he  wish  ;  his  hmnan  will  followed 
the  Divine ;  for  in  these  passages  the  absolute  contrast  between  human  frailty  and 
God's  power  finds  expression  in  grand  style.  Deo  soli  gloria  !  He  is  floating  in  a  sea 
of  troubles.  There  is  no  plank  to  hold  by ;  in  himself  he  has  no  strength,  he  must 
sink,  he  is  alone,  his  friends  have  forsaken  him,  and  his  enemies,  to  whose  good 
feeling  he  cannot  of  course  appeal,  he  cannot  even  trust  so  far  as  to  believe  that  they 
would  rightly  use  their  freedom  if  God  sought  to  convert  them.  Like  a  nature- 
power,  like  an  elementary  force,  they  stand  over  against  him  ;  earthly  things  give 
him  no  help,  from  the  heavenly  alone  he  has  to  look  for  everything."  The  writer  tells 
us  how  he  had  omitted  this  class  of  psalms  from  his  public  teaching,  and  that  his 
attention  was  called  to  them  by  observing  that  the  Anghcan  Church  used  them  in  its 
services,  and  that  the  Eeformed  Churches  of  the  continent  did  not  stumble  at  them. 
He  also  remmds  us  how  in  1687  the  Waldenses  marched  into  Geneva,  after  fearful 
Bufifering,  singing  the  seventy-fourth  psalm. 

The  Messianic  Hope  in  the  Psalter.  By  Dr.  Bernhard  Stade,  Giessen 
{Zeitschr.  filr  Theol.  u.  Kirche,  1892,  No.  5).— Dr.  Stade  is  a  well-known  leader  of 
the  Old  Testament  advanced  school  of  criticism.  The  substitution  of  "  Messianic 
hope  "  for  "  Messianic  prediction  "  is  intentional  and  significant.  It  is  not  denied 
that  the  idea  of  designed  reference  to  a  future  Messiah  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  old 
Jewish  interpretation,  though  discarded  by  post-Christian  Judaism,  and  also  of  the 
teaching  of  the  Apostles  and  Jesus.  It  passed  over  from  these  sources  to  the 
Christian  Church.  Modern  critics  "  derive  and  explain  "  Christ's  holding  the  idea 
••  from  His  human  development."  It  is  said  to  be  not  binding  on  us.  The  "  typical 
Messianic  interpretation  "  is  dismissed  as  a  compromise  characteristic  of  a  time  o,f 
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transition.  Having  said  enough  to  indicate  the  writer's  standpoint,  it  will  be  useful 
to  note  the  positive  teaching  of  his  able  essay. 

The  starting-point  is  that  the  ruling  idea  in  the  days  of  Jesus  was,  not  that  of 
definite  predictions,  but  that  of  the  Messianic  hope  generally,  i.e.,  the  expectation  of 
a  kingdom  of  God  to  be  set  up  on  earth  which  should  redress  all  wrongs,  and  justify 
man's  faith  in  God's  wisdom  and  righteousness.  "  The  faith  that  this  kingdom  of 
God,  prepared  in  heaven,  will  soon  appear  on  earth,  keeps  the  people  patient  under 
the  yoke  of  the  law.  It  makes  it  possible  for  them  to  endure  the  conflict  of  faith 
with  the  real  state  of  things."  The  primary  feature  of  the  Psalter,  also,  is  not 
prediction,  but  the  utterance  of  the  Church's  confidence  and  hope.  They  are 
primarily  religious  songs,  sung  in  the  daily  service  of  the  second  temple,  correspond- 
ing under  this  aspect  to  our  hymns  which  express  the  substance  of  religious  doctrine 
in  the  language  of  devotion.  They  are  a  reply  to  God's  call  through  law  and 
prophets.  "  In  this  case  the  question  to  be  put  is,  not,  Is  a  prediction  of  the 
Messiah  to  be  found  in  this  or  that  psalm  ?  but.  In  the  Psalter,  in  which  the  Church 
confesses  its  faith,  do  we  find  the  confidence  expressed  that  a  great  catastrophe  is 
approaching  which  will  introduce  the  Divine  kingdom  foretold  by  prophets ?  "  "To 
the  question  thus  stated  the  answer  is,  The  piety  which  finds  expression  in  the  psalms 
just  as  much  takes  its  character  from  the  Messianic  hope  as  that  of  New  Testament 
days.  It  cherishes  its  faith  in  God  and  His  government,  it  seals  the  world-wide 
calling  of  the  Church,  it  is  the  Church's  stay  and  staff  in  its  pilgrimage  through 
history.  In  its  deep  distress  it  cries  to  its  God  to  fulfil  His  promises,  and  appear  to 
judge  the  world.  In  the  confident  expectation  of  the  latter  it  submits  lo  the  heathen's 
scorn  of  the  idea  of  retribution.  It  becomes  conscious  of  the  unique  greatness  of 
its  God,  assured  that  one  day  every  knee  shall  bow  before  Him.  Hence  the  Messianic 
faith  appears  almost  regularly  in  the  liturgical  worship  of  God.  All  temporal  suffer- 
ing is  regarded  as  the  final  test  which  will  precede  revolution  in  the  world's  history, 
and  bring  about  the  glorifying  of  Israel.  Hence  the  strain  so  often  changes  suddenly 
from  complaint  to  rejoicing  over  the  deliverance  come.  Nay,  not  a  few  psalms  are 
transferred  straight  into  the  time  of  the  kingdom,  describes  its  blessings  as  the  events 
by  which  it  is  ushered  in.  The  history  of  the  Messianic  idea  explains  the  fact  that 
the  figure  of  the  Messianic  King  is  not  so  prominent  in  the  expectation  as  in  New 
Testament  days.  Yet  the  expectation  of  the  Messianic  Kmg  finds  in  various  ways 
most  definite  expression." 

Dr.  Stade  then  groups  the  psalms  in  classes  according  to  the  particular  form 
which  the  Messianic  idea  takes  in  them,  premising  that  his  elaborate  exposition  is 
merely  a  selection  from  a  rich  field.  Parallels  are  occasionally  introduced  from 
prophetic  teaching,  especially  in  its  later  form,  which  is  said  to  be  a  "  reproduction  " 
of  older  prophetic  ideas.  "As  much  in  prophecy  is  only  put  into  a  right  light  by 
comparison  with  the  Psalms,  so  again  it  sheds  rich  light  upon  the  Psalms." 

1.  The  first  group  is  that  in  which  "  the  Messianic  faith  expresses  itself  in  the 
form  of  a  prayer  or  desire  addressed  to  God  that  He  would  at  last  appear  in  judgment 
and  bring  to  an  end  the  suffering  of  the  good."  Psalms  vii.,  xiii.,  xxii.,  xxxv.,  Ivii., 
lix.,  Ixviii.,  Ixxiv.,  Ixxxiii.,  Ixxxv.,  xc,  xciv.,  cvi.-cix.,  cxv.,  cxxiii.,  cxxvi.,  cxxx., 
cxliv.  belong  to  this  class.  "The  longing  in  these  Psalms  is  not  always  expressed 
with  the  same  urgency.  They  differ  also  considerably  in  tone,  according  as,  along 
with  the  prayer  or  desire,  complaint  of  the  suffering  of  the  good,  their  trust  in  God, 
praise  of  God,  or  several  of  these  lines  of  thought  find  expression.  I  therefore  put 
first  psalms  which  lament  before  God  the  suffering  of  the  Church,  and  then  psalms 
usually  described  as  accusing  psalms  or  prayers  against  foes.     I  intend  to  show  that 
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they  can  only  be  understood  in  their  full  sense  when  the  connection  of  the  complaint 
and  prayer  with  the  Messianic  faith  is  recognized." 

The  language  of  Ps.  vii.  is  very  clear.  If  the  introduction  (ver.  1)  and  the 
assertion  of  innocence  (vers.  3-5)  might  be  taken  as  the  words  of  an  individual,  ver. 
6  f.  shows  that  in  reality  the  affliction  of  the  Church  is  meant.  Jehovah  is  to 
deHver  the  Church  by  the  general  judgment  (vers.  6,  7)  Ver.  8  expresses  the  con- 
fidence that  God  will  do  this.  The  assertion  of  personal  innocence  (ver.  8)  is  said  to 
be  a  mark  of  post-Exilic  times.  "  It  was  a  common  practice  from  the  days  of 
Deutero-Isaiah  to  represent  the  relation  of  Israel,  which  keeps  God's  commands,  to 
the  heathen,  who  know  them  not,  as  a  judicial  trial  which  will  end  in  the  last  judg- 
ment in  Israel's  favour  "  (Isa.  iv.  9).  "  And  if  the  words,  'Arise,'  &c.  (ver.  6),  contain 
by  reason  of  the  connection  in  which  they  stand,  a  summons  to  Jehovah  seated 
passively  on  His  heavenly  throne  to  arise  and  appear  on  earth  to  judgment,  we  may 
ask  whether  there  is  not  an  allusion  to  this  in  psalms  which  contain  the  same  or  a 
like  summons  without  express  reference  to  the  last  judgment  ?  "  It  is  significant  also 
that  Ps.  vii.  like  Ps.  xxxv.  ends  with  praise  of  God's  righteousness ;  cf .  beginning 
and  end  in  both  cases. 

"  Ps.  xxxv.  shows  that  by  reason  of  the  Messianic  hope  the  Church,  despite 
its  affliction,  will  not  lose  its  hope  in  God,  and  on  this  account  will  not  cease  from 
His  praise,  for  the  prayer  to  God  to  come  to  judgment  is  followed  by  the  lament  of 
the  Church  over  its  wretched  state  and  the  outrage  and  scorn  it  has  to  endure.  On 
the  other  hand,  Ps.  xxii.,  in  which  also  the  prayer  for  the  beginning  of  the  last 
judgment,  confidence  in  God's  help,  and  lament  over  present  suffering  stand  side  by 
side,  advances  from  complaint  to  prayer.  From  the  deepest  anguish  the  Church 
cries  to  its  God,  who  hears  it  not.  It  reminds  Him  of  His  dealings  with  the  fathers, 
and  depicts  the  hopeless  state  in  which  it  now  is.  Then  follows  the  prayer  (vers. 
19-21).  But  vers.  22  ff.  at  once  pass  to  praise  of  God,  who  has  helped  the  oppressed 
one  and  heard  his  cry.  Vers.  26,  27  express  the  confidence  that  the  oppressed  will 
enjoy  the  blessings  of  the  Messianic  kingdom,  and  the  expectation  of  the  conversion 
of  the  heathen,  for  '  the  kingdom  is  the  Lord's,  and  He  rules  over  the  heathen ' " 
(ver.  29).  Of  Ps.  Ixxxv.  it  is  said,  "  It  is  peculiar,  and  puts  the  Messianic  sense  of 
this  psalm  beyond  doubt,  that  the  prayer  starts  from  the  fact  that  Jehovah  has 
brought  the  exile  to  an  end  (vers.  1  ff.),  which  denotes,  according  to  prophetic 
teaching,  the  beginning  of  the  Messianic  kingdom,  and  that  he  appeals  to  the  Divine 
promises  (ver.  8),  draws  from  them  the  assurance  of  rejoicing  (ver.  9),  and  concludes 
with  a  description  of  the  approach  of  the  Messianic  kingdom  and  its  blessings."  An 
analysis  of  the  other  psahns  reveals  the  presence  of  the  same  elements — complaint, 
prayer  for  the  judgment,  confidence,  praise  —  in  varying  order  and  proportion. 
Ps.  cxliv.  is  of  special  interest.  "In  it  we  meet  for  the  first  time  with  a  psalm  in 
which  the  expectation  of  a  king  of  the  Messianic  kingdom  of  David's  house  is 
inserted  in  the  Messianic  hope.  For  if  God  snatches  David  His  servant  (ver.  10) 
from  the  evil  sword,  David  is  to  be  interpreted,  as  in  the  prophetic  passages  (Ezek. 
xxxiv.  23  f.,  Hosea  iii.  5)  of  the  Messianic  king  of  David's  house.  A  parallel  in 
substance  is  Zech.  ix.  9.  The  Messianic  King  enters  Zion  on  an  ass's  foal  as  Prince 
of  peace  after  His  righteousness  has  been  demonstrated  by  the  victory  bestowed  on 
Him  by  God." 

2.  The  last  instance  leads  on  to  a  second  group,  in  which  is  found  "  the  specific 
prayer  for  the  restoration  of  the  Davidic  royal  house,  i.e.,  the  appearance  of  the 
Messianic  King  "  (Psalms  xviii.,  Ixxii.,  Ixxxix.,  cxxxii.).  In  Ps.  cxxxii.  the  Church 
still  misses  the  ruler  of  David's  race  who  is  to  restore  its  ancient  glory,  and  reminds 
God  of  David's  merits  in  founding  the  temple.    In  ver.  8  also  it  prays  the  Lord  to 
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enter  His  temple,  the  signal  for  the  beginning  of  Messiah's  kingdom.  Ps.  Ixxxix.  also 
appeals  to  the  promises  once  given  to  David.  Nevertheless,  God  has  cast  off  David's 
house  (vers.  39-46).  This  also  is  the  fate  of  the  Church  (ver.  47).  The  Messianic 
Psalm  (xviii.)  also  ends  with  the  expectation  of  David's  house  being  restored.  "  The 
objections  against  ver.  50  belonging  to  the  psalm  seem  to  be  of  little  importance,  and 
for  us,  who  are  studying  the  Psalter,  they  do  not  come  into  account."  "  The 
supplication  for  the  king  and  his  government,  which  we  find  in  Ps.  Ixxii.,  cannot  well 
be  applied  to  a  historical  king,  unless  we  suppose  that  his  government  was  expected 
to  grow  into  the  Messianic  kingdom,  which  is  at  least  not  impossible,  considering  the 
vivid  character  of  the  emotions,  to  which  other  psahns  also  bear  witness.  The 
expectations,  however,  connected  with  the  rule  of  this  king,  rather  suggest  the 
Messianic  King,  and  a  comparison  with  Isa.  ix.  1  ff.,  and  especially  xi.  1  ff.,  confirm 
this A  prophetic  parallel  to  ver.  8  is  Zech.  ix.  10;  to  ver.  9  ff.,  Isa.  xviii." 

3.  A  similar  group  is  that  in  which  "  faith  in  the  Messianic  future  is  expressed 
without  a  direct  prayer  to  God  to  introduce  it.  The  same  modifications  occur  as  in 
the  former  cases."  Psalms  Ix.,  Ixix.,  Ixxv.,  Ixxvii.,  xcvi.,  cii.,  cxiii.,  cxxxv.,  cxxxviii., 
cxl.,  cxlix.,  belong  to  this  class.  In  psalms  of  complaint  in  this  group  the  Messianic 
hope  appears  as  the  comfort  raising  the  Church  above  the  misery-  of  the  present ;  in 
psalms  of  praise  and  thanksgiving  it  is  the  ground  of  praise  (see  the  first  in  Psalms 
cii.,  cxl.,  Ix.,  Ixix. ;  the  second  in  cxxxv.,  Ixxv.).  In  Ps.  cxiii.,  the  first  of  the  Hallel- 
Psalms  (cxiii.-cxviii.),  the  Messianic  reference  is  less  clear.  "Yet  the  older 
expositors,  with  Hengstenberg,  were  perhaps  right  in  interpreting  vers.  7-9  in  a 
Messianic  sense  ;  only  here  there  is  no  prophecy,  but  the  expression  of  the  Church's 
faith."  Isa.  Ixv.  6  supplies  a  commentary  on  Ps.  cxlix.  The  analysis  given  of  this 
group  does  not  present  many  special  features. 

"  The  psalms  hitherto  considered  prove  that  the  Church  is  inclined  to  look  at  the 
situation  in  which  it  is  found,  its  political  and  social  state,  in  the  light  of  the 
Messianic  hope.  It  regards  the  affiiction  under  which  it  groans  as  a  stage  to  its 
glorification;  it  expects  deliverance  from  the  affliction  from  the  revolution  in  the 
world's  history  which  will  begin  with  the  Divine  judgment ;  and  it  has  the  feeling 
that  the  catastrophe,  the  wrath  of  God,  will  cease  any  moment.  All  this  means  that 
the  Messianic  hope  is  the  foremost  religious  interest.  But  this  sense  of  the  Messianic 
hope  is  still  more  plainly  evinced  by  a  number  of  psalms  which  merely  allude  to  it  in 
general  expressions  without  directly  formulating  it.  Expositors  usually  mistake  the 
meaning  of  these  psalms  in  finding  in  them  a  prayer  for  help  or  the  expression  of 
confidence  in  God's  help ;  they  overlook  that  in  them  the  reference  is  not  to  Divine 
help  in  general,  but  to  a  quite  definite  kind  of  help,  the  help  Israel  expects  from  the 
last  judgment."  There  are  three  ways  of  ascertaining  whether  the  special  sense  of 
such  general  expressions  is  Messianic.  "  We  may  inquire  whether  the  same  phrases 
refer  to  the  Messianic  hope  in  other  psalms ;  we  may  study  the  psalm  before  us  to 
see  whether  the  rest  of  its  contents  makes  such  a  reference  probable  ;  we  may  bring 
parallels  from  the  prophetical  books.  If  we  find  the  first,  this  will  be  the  more 
conclusive,  as  the  Psalter  plainly  presents  a  self-contained  world  of  thought  and  a 
fixed  phraseology;  the  second  generally  yields  but  an  uncertain  result;  all  the 
stronger,  on  the  other  hand,  will  be  the  evidence  of  the  third.  Generally  all  three 
will  combine,  our  confidence  in  the  cogency  of  the  proof  being  thus  strengthened." 
These  points  are  then  illustrated  with  much  fulness  of  detail.  Such  phrases  as 
"  Arise,  Jehovah,"  "  Awake,  why  sleepest  thou,  Jehovah  ?  "  "  Hasten  to  me,  hasten 
to  my  help,"  "  Jehovah  will  be  gracious  to  us,"  "  Deliver  me,"  "  Heal  my  soul," 
"  He  will  not  keep  silence,"  "  Keep  not  silence,"  are  shown  to  have  Messiania 
connections  both  in  the  Psalms  and  the  Prophets.     (Conclusion  to  follow.) 
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The  Jewish  Idea  of  Pre-Existence.  By  A.  AVabnitz  {Bevue  de  Th4ologie).—We 
have  on  previous  occasions  examined  the  various  explanations  given  by  disciples  of 
the  school  of  Kitschl  of  the  passages  in  the  fourth  Gospel  in  which  Jesus  speaks  of 
His  pre -existence.  We  now  wish  to  give  some  account  of  the  most  recent  explana- 
tion of  these  utterances  as  given  by  the  theologian  Beyschlag  in  the  first  volume  of 
his  work  on  the  Theology  of  the  New  Testament,  which  was  published  at  the  close  of 
1891. 

According  to  Beyschlag,  the  idea  of  pre-existence  was  familiar  to  the  society  in 
which  Jesus  moved.  Everything  which  was  regarded  as  of  Divine  institution  was 
tJiought  of  as  having  its  prototype  in  heaven  before  it  was  manifested  on  earth. 
Such  was  the  case  with  the  heavenly  tabernacle  spoken  of  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  (viii.  5),  with  the  heavenly  Jerusalem  spoken  of  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
•Galatians  (iv.  26),  and  in  the  Apocalypse  (xxi.  10),  and  also  with  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  described  by  Jesus  Himself  as  having  been  prepared  from  the  foundation 
■of  the  world  (Matt.  xxv.  34).  Must  not,  therefore,  the  Messiah,  the  personal  Head 
•of  that  kingdom,  have  been  regarded  by  the  contemporaries  of  Jesus  as  one  who 
would  have  enjoyed  the  same  pre-existence?  It  is  in  accordance  with  this  idea  that 
Jesus,  who  claimed  to  be  the  Messiah,  spoke  of  His  place  in  the  Divine  plan  which 
governed  the  history  of  His  people.  This  is  how  He  was  able  to  say  that  He  had 
existed  before  Abraham.  It  may,  of  course,  be  objected  that  according  to  this 
explanation  the  pre-existence  spoken  of  was  merely  ideal  or  imaginary ;  while  in  the 
passages  referred  to  a  real  personal  pre-existence  is  clearly  asserted,  as  Beyschlag 
himself  admits.  To  this  objection  he  replies  by  saying  that  it  is  based  upon  the 
erroneous  supposition  that  we  have  before  us  the  precise  words  which  Jesus  used, 
-and  that  it  imports  into  the  Biblical  idea  of  pre-existence  a  modern  distinction  which 
is  quite  foreign  to  it.  The  suggestion  that  the  fourth  evangelist  has  not  accurately 
reproduced  the  words  used  by  Jesus  must  be  set  aside.  It  is  a  question  which  cannot 
be  discussed  in  the  presence  of  the  definite  text.  If  we  were  to  admit  the  suggestion, 
the  whole  matter  would  have  to  be  given  up  as  not  having  any  sure  foundation  or 
raiaon  d'etre.  But  apart  from  this  question,  let  us  examine  the  position  taken  up  by 
Beyschlag  with  regard  to  the  idea  of  pre-existence  held  by  the  contemporaries  of 
■Jesus.     Is  his  position  well  founded? 

If  we  examine  impartially  the  information  we  have  as  to  the  Jewish  belief  in  the 
time  of  Christ  regarding  the  pre-existence  of  the  heavenly  tabernacle,  the  heavenly 
Jerusalem,  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  and  the  Messiah,  we  come  to  a  totally  different 
xjonclusion  from  that  which  he  holds.  According  to  this  teaching,  it  was  not  as  mere 
ideal  prototypes  that  these  objects  named  were  pre-existent,  but  rather  as  visible, 
tangible  realities— as  material  reahties,  in  a  word.  Thus  with  regard  to  the  heavenly 
tabernacle  and  the  heavenly  Jerusalem,  for  example,  passages  in  the  Talmud  and  the 
Midrashim  prove  to  us  that  they  were  expected  to  descend  from  heaven  at  the  time 
of  the  establishment  of  the  Messianic  kingdom  in  Palestine,  and  that  this  descent 
was  regarded  as  of  a  literal  kind.  This  belief  was  based  on  prophetical  texts,  such 
as  those  contained  in  Ezekiel  (xl.-xlviii.),  Isaiah  (liv.  11,  et  seq.  Ix.),  Haggai  (ii.  7-9), 
and  Zechariah  (ii.  6-17).  Thus  it  is  that  in  the  Apocalypse  of  Baruch  the  heavenly 
Jerusalem  is  described  as  existing  in  the  terrestrial  paradise  before  the  fall  of  Adam, 
and  as  having  been  carried  away  together  with  the  terrestrial  paradise  itself,  to  be 
preserved  in  heaven  at  the  time  of  that  fall.     Later  on  Abraham  sees  it  in  a  night 
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vision,  as  does  Moses  also  on  Mount  Sinai.  The  Apocalypse  of  Esdras  relates  a 
similar  experience  (4  Esdras  x.  44-50).  As  any  one  can  see,  the  language  of  these 
pseudo-epigraphical  writings  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  character  of  Jewish  opinions 
on  this  matter  in  the  time  of  Christ.  The  same  ideas  are  found  in  the  older  part  of 
the  Book  of  Enoch,  which  dates  from  before  the  Christian  era.  There,  too,  the 
heavenly  Jerusalem,  "  the  new  house,"  is  to  appear  on  earth  in  place  of  the  old 
— it  is  to  be  brought  down  by  God  Himself,  and  its  glory  is  to  be  far  beyond  that 
of  the  old  (xliii.  6,  xc.  28,  29).  The  Talmudical  descriptions,  and  those  of  the 
Midrashim,  too,  depict  at  great  length  the  material  splendour  of  the  new  Jerusalem 
as  actually  present  in  heaven  before  descending  to  the  earth.  Other  texts  show  us 
the  same  city  as  existing  in  the  fourth  heaven,  together  with  the  temple,  and  the 
altar  on  which  the  archangel  Michael  offers  sacrifice  daily. 

It  results  from  these  proofs  that  the  Jewish  conception  of  the  pre-existence  of 
heavenly  things,  which  were  to  be  revealed  in  later  times,  was  not,  as  Beyschlag 
represents  it,  of  an  idealistic,  but  essentially  of  a  realistic  character.  The  passages 
in  Jewish  literature  here  referred  to  show  us  the  manner  in  which  the  contemporaries 
of  Jesus  regarded  the  pre-existence  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  and  of  the  Messiah, 
who  was  its  Head.  The  very  expression,  "  kingdom  of  heaven,"  is  evidence  that 
that  which  it  designates  was  regarded  as  something  coming  down  from  heaven, 
that  is  to  say,  as  having  existed  in  heaven  before  it  was  founded  on  earth.  Thus 
it  is  that  in  the  description  of  the  final  judgment  Jesus  speaks  of  it  as  having  been 
prepared  by  His  Father  for  the  blessed  from  the  foundation  of  the  world  (Matt. 
XXV.  34).  This  conception  is  also  to  be  connected  with  the  vision  of  Daniel 
(vii.  13,  14),  in  which  a  kingdom  descends  from  heaven,  together  with  a  personage  like 
a  son  of  man,  whom  Jewish  opinion  of  the  time  of  Jesus  identified  with  the  Messiah, 
The  Messiah,  therefore,  was  regarded  as  having  been  pre-existent  in  heaven  in  a  real 
and  personal  manner,  just  as  a  visible  or  material  pre-existence  was  ascribed  to 
the  kingdom  of  which  He  was  the  Head.  This  was,  it  cannot  be  denied,  the  teaching 
of  the  portion  of  the  Apocalypse  of  Enoch,  which  dates  back  to  the  time  of  Herod 
the  Great,  and  of  the  Similitudes  of  Enoch.  In  them  the  Messiah,  the  Son  of  Man, 
is  clearly  represented  as  having  been  personally  pre-existent  with  God  before  the 
creation  of  the  sun  and  of  the  stars.  No  doubt,  therefore,  can  remain  as  to  the 
sense  in  which  the  doctrine  of  pre-existence  was  understood  by  those  to  whom  Jesus 
spoke.  How  can  we  believe  that  if  Jesus  claimed  for  Himself  to  have  been  pre- 
existent,  and  used  the  same  language  as  His  contemporaries  in  speaking  of  that, 
state.  He  attached  a  totally  different  meaning  to  the  word  from  that  in  which  they 
understood  it — that  He  meant  by  it  merely  predestination  in  the  Divine  mind  or 
in  the  Divine  purpose  relative  to  the  Jewish  people  ?  All  the  analogies  of  the  most, 
ancient  Jewish  teaching  and  of  that  in  the  time  of  Jesus  concerning  the  pre-existence 
of  the  Messiah  protest  against  the  modern  spiritualizing  interpretation  of  Beyschlag 
and  of  those  who  follow  his  example.  The  exegesis  on  which  it  is  based  is  controlled 
by  personal  opinions  or  prejudices,  and  is  anti- scientific  to  the  last  degree. 

The  Deutero-Isaiah.  L.  Gautier  {Bevue  Ghretienne) . — In  examining  carefully 
the  book  of  the  prophet  Isaiah  it  is  impossible  to  overlook  the  absence  of  any 
connecting  link  between  the  first  thirty-nine  chapters  and  the  last  twenty-seven.  In 
the  first  part  of  the  work  we  come  across  the  name  of  the  prophet  from  time  to  time, 
his  individuality  and  that  of  his  contemporaries  are  displayed  to  us,  and  mention  is. 
made  of  the  kingdom  of  Samaria  and  of  the  great  Assyrian  power.  In  the  second 
part,  on  the  contrary,  the  names  of  the  prophet  and  of  personages  and  kingdoms  of 
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the  eighth  century  are  completely  wanting.  Besides  this,  the  first  part  is  concluded 
by  a  historical  fragment,  dealing  with  various  facts  concerning  the  reign  of  Hezekiah 
and  the  ministry  of  Isaiah,  and  reproducing  almost  word  for  word  a  passage  in 
2  Kings  (xviii.-xx.),  just  as  the  prophecies  of  Jeremiah  close  with  an  extract  from  the 
same  book.  The  section  that  contains  this  historical  passage  (Isa.  xxxvi.-xxxix.)  has 
all  the  appearance  of  being  an  appendix,  marking  the  close  of  the  book.  It  is  there- 
fore quite  permissible  to  ask  if  the  last  twenty-seven  chapters,  which  are  anonymous, 
and  which  come  after  the  narrative  portion,  are  necessarily  by  the  author  of  the 
collection  which  precedes  them,  and  to  which  they  are  at  present  attached  ?  It  is 
not  a  question  of  authenticity,  since  these  chapters  do  not  profess  to  be  from  the  pen 
of  Isaiah.  The  case  is  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  in  the 
New  Testament.  This  latter  follows  immediately  upon  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul ;  it 
has  certain  resemblances  to  them  and  differences  from  them;  though  it  does  not 
profess  to  be  by  St.  Paul,  it  was  long  attributed  to  him,  and  at  the  present  day  the 
number  of  theologians  who  consider  him  to  have  been  the  author  of  it  is  extremely 
small.  In  the  case  of  Isa.  xl.-lxvi.  the  question  was  raised  last  century  by 
Doederlein,  who  was  the  first  to  ascribe  the  authorship  of  these  chapters  to  a  writer 
during  the  period  of  the  Exile.  This  solution  of  the  problem  has  gradually  made  its 
way  until  it  has  come  to  be  held  by  many  orthodox  theologians  in  the  present  day. 
It  is  called,  in  the  current  language  of  modern  criticism,  the  hypothesis  of  the 
Deutero-Isaiah,  or  of  the  Second  Isaiah. 

The  arguments  in  favour  of  this  hypothesis  are  manifold.  Without  doing  more 
than  mentioning  the  fact  that  the  later  part  of  the  book  of  Isaiah  differs  very 
markedly  in  vocabulary  and  style  from  the  earlier  part,  we  would  point  out  that  a 
very  strong  argument  in  favour  of  a  twofold  authorship  is  to  be  found  in  the  different 
historical  situations  alluded  to  in  the  respective  sections  of  the  work.  The  political 
horizon  of  the  Deutero-Isaiah  is  certainly  that  of  the  Exile.  Babylonia  is  the  back- 
ground, and  the  persons  he  addresses  are  the  Jews  in  captivity.  He  speaks  of 
Jerusalem  as  a  city  in  ruins,  of  Judaea  as  a  country  laid  waste  and  depopulated,  and 
of  the  pride  and  pomp  of  Babylon  as  present  realities.  Cyrus,  the  famous  warrior 
and  successful  general,  is  for  him  a  living  hero ;  he  hails  his  first  exploits  with  joy, 
and  anticipates  a  greater  future  as  yet  in  store  for  him.  Those  who  deny  the  theory 
of  a  twofold  authorship  have  a  very  unsatisfactory  explanation  of  these  facts.  They 
say  that  Isaiah  in  thought,  in  imagination,  under  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
was,  as  it  were,  transported  into  the  future.  The  ruin  of  his  country,  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem,  and  the  carrying  away  of  his  people  into  captivity  became  to  him 
realities  of  the  present  moment.  And  so  his  words  were  addressed,  not  as  in  the 
earlier  part  of  his  career,  to  his  contemporaries,  but  to  their  descendants  in  exile  a 
hundred  and  fifty  years  later.  This  explanation  of  matters  has  the  air  of  being  a 
desperate  expedient.  There  is  no  parallel  case  of  a  prophet  thus  devoting  one  half  of 
his  activity  to  his  own  generation  and  one  half  to  posterity ;  on  the  contrary,  the 
prophets  have  in  view  an  actual  contemporaneous  audience,  capable  of  being  touched 
and  moved  by  messages  and  declarations  which  concern  it  directly.  We  feel  as  we 
re£id  these  chapters  that  they  are  addressed  to  the  exiles  in  Babylon,  and  as  Isaiah 
belongs  to  an  earlier  epoch,  we  find  it  more  reasonable  to  ascribe  this  part  of  the 
prophetic  book  to  another  writer  than  to  think  of  Isaiah's  ministry  being  prolonged  to 
a  period  far  beyond  the  date  of  his  death. 

A  fourth  argument  in  favour  of  a  twofold  authorship  is  to  be  found  in  the 
difference  between  the  theological  ideas  of  the  two  writers.  Both  have  the  same 
faith,  and  are  prophets  of  the  same  God,  but  their  personalities  are  quite  distinctly 
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marked,  and  the  circumstances  in  which  they  find  themselves  are  utterly  diverse,  the 
one  from  the  other.  The  one  exercises  his  ministry  in  Jerusalem,  the  other  in  the 
land  of  exile  :  the  one  at  the  court  of  the  kings  of  Judah,  the  other  among  the  Jews 
who  are  subject  to  a  foreign  yoke ;  in  the  one  case  Jerusalem,  the  temple,  and  its 
worship  are  still  in  existence,  in  the  other,  they  have  all  disappeared,  and  have  given 
place  to  a  totally  different  kind  of  life.  And  not  only  so,  but  we  have  in  the  prophet 
Jeremiah  a  link  of  connection  between  Isaiah  and  his  anonymous  successor.  The 
ministry  of  Jeremiah  in  Jerusalem  among  a  people  over  whom  punishment  is 
impending,  the  manner  in  which  he  speaks  of  the  calamity  which  is  soon  to  burst 
upon  them,  and  the  attitude  he  takes  up  towards  their  superstitious  attachment  to 
the  temple,  are  scarcely  intelligible  if  he  and  his  contemporaries  had  in  their 
possession  the  collected  prophecies  of  Isaiah,  describing  the  Exile,  not  as  a  possible 
contingency,  but  as  an  accomplished  fact.  Our  belief  that  the  author  of  Isa.  xl.-lxvi. 
was  acquainted  with  the  prophecies  of  Jeremiah  is  attended  by  none  of  the  difficulties 
that  lie  in  the  way  of  those  who  hold  that  Jeremiah  was  acquainted  with  the  twenty- 
seven  chapters  in  question,  for  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  two  writers  were  not 
independent  of  each  other. 

Such,  in  brief,  are  the  principal  reasons  which  have  led  critics  to  reject  the 
traditional  opinion  concerning  the  authorship  of  the  second  part  of  this  book,  and  to 
support  the  hypothesis  of  a  second  Isaiah  who  lived  during  the  period  of  the  Exile. 

M.  Gautier  then  proceeds  to  show,  in  a  very  luminous  and  interesting  manner, 
how  these  chapters  become  more  significant  and  clear  when  they  are  set  in  their  true 
historical  position,  and  that  without  losing  anything  of  their  religious  value. 
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Some  Leading  Thoughts  in  the  Teaching  of  Jesus.  By  G.  L.  van  Loon 
{Bihliotlieek  van  moderne  Theologie  en  LetterJcunde.  13*^*  dl.  2'^«  st.). — One  would  be 
glad  to  possess  greater  historical  certainty  regarding  the  details  of  the  life  of  Jesus ; 
and  when  the  word  "  Myth  "  or  "  Legend  "  is  found  written  over  more  than  one  New 
Testament  narrative,  not  a  few  are  smitten  with  the  fear  that  the  image  of  Jesus 
Himself  may  yet  be  swept  away.  This  craving  for  historical  certainty  must  have 
been  current  even  among  the  earliest  Churches ;  and  it  was  from  it  that  in  those 
Churches  there  arose  a  prejudice  against  Paul,  who  was  looked  upon  as  inferior  to 
those  who  had  been  Apostles  before  him,  because  these  had  had  intercourse  with  Jesus 
and  were  in  a  position  to  supply  information  regarding  Him.  And  who  would  seek 
to  blame  this  desire  for  historical  certainty,  or  even  to  look  upon  it  as  unaccountable  ? 
And  yet  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  although  we  knew  more  of  Jesus  than  is 
actually  the  case,  equal  importance  is  not  to  be  attached  to  every  feature  of  His 
person  and  life.  All  that  came  to  Jesus  from  without  and  that  happened  to  Him 
externally ;  whatever  is  not  a  revelation  of  His  inward  spiritual  life ;  all  that,  taken 
at  its  best,  can  only  have  a  historical  and  not  a  religious  interest  for  Christian  piety. 
For  the  influence  of  a  personality  depends  upon  what  is  essential  to  it ;  and  in  the 
case  of  Jesus  the  essential  thing  is  the  Spirit  that  was  in  Him ;  the  exalted  godlike 
truths  in  which  He  lived  and  by  which  He  was,  as  it  were,  permeated — truths  which 
He,  as  the  expression  of  His  inmost  being,  proclaimed,  and  which,  if  they  were 
implanted  in  the  world,  would  become  purifying  and  sanctifying  forces  therein. 
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It  is  the  life-verities  in  the  teaching  of  Jesus  that  lead  up  to  a  knowledge  of  His 
person,  and  that  continually  give  occasion  to  the  thoughtful  to  exclaim  :  How  excel- 
lent, how  full  of  translucent  goodness  and  purity  must  the  spring  have  been  from  which 
these  waters  of  life  flowed  !  The  pure  heart  of  Jesus  made  Him  see  all  the  more 
clearly  the  things  of  the  Spirit.  The  clear  view  of  the  pure  soul  enabled  Him  to 
make  discoveries  which  would  have  been  impossible  to  lofty  speculation  or  to  deep 
reasoning.  Humanity  has  inquired  searchingly  and  gropingly  for  genuine  religion. 
To  one  person  it  is  worship — the  paying  of  tribute  from  time  to  time  to  the  Divine 
Bemg.  To  another  it  is  a  painful  asceticism ;  to  others,  again,  either  a  senseless 
enthusiasm  or  a  passive  quietism.  But  to  Jesus  rehgion  was  life  in  that  holy  love 
which  is  the  consequence  of  belief  m  the  holy  love  of  God. 

The  Jewish  scribes  endeavoured  to  find  out  what  was  the  chief  commandment 
among  the  enactments  of  the  Old  Testament.  And  having  set  to  work,  one  declared 
it  to  be  the  withholding  from  all  unclean  foods,  detailing  with  petty  minuteness  from 
what  one  ought  to  refrain.  Another  declared  it  to  be  the  study  of  the  law  ;  and  yet 
another  the  keeping  holy  of  the  Sabbath  day.  What  does  Jesus  do  in  the  midst  of 
all  this  littlemindedness,  so  chilling  in  itself,  and  so  hurtful  to  the  highest  life  ? 
Jesus  reads  into  the  religious  traditions  of  His  race  two  precepts — separated  from 
each  other  in  the  Old  Testament  and  without  connection — the  one  in  Deuteronomy 
vi.  6,  "  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thine  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul, 
and  with  all  thy  mind  ";  and  the  other  in  Leviticus  xix.  18,  "  Thou  shalt  love  thy 
neighbour  as  thyself."  He,  being  full  of  love  and  finding  the  power  of  His  life  in 
love,  seizes  these  two  commandments,  unites  them,  and  uses  them  as  the  corner- 
stones of  the  temple  of  God. 

"\Miere  is  the  place  in  which  the  Godhead  reveals  Himself  ?  Thus  has  created 
humanity  inquired  after  God,  searching  and  groping  like  blind  men  for  the  wall. 
And  the  heathen  point  to  the  temples  where  the  gods  gave  their  oracles ;  and  the 
Jew  to  the  parchment  rolls  of  the  Old  Testament,  where  Jehovah  caused  His  law  to 
be  written  in  the  Hebrew  tongue.  Jesus,  on  the  contrary,  lived  in  the  conviction 
that  where  the  better  part  of  man's  nature — mercy  and  forgiveness — show  them- 
selves, there  a  glimpse  is  enjoyed  of  the  nature  of  God,  in  whose  image  men  are 
created  ;  and  therefore  Jesus  sees  in  the  purified  human  heart  the  place  where  the 
Godhead  reveals  Himself. 

^\^lat  is  man  ?  Such  has  been  the  question  of  humanity.  Ancient  wisdom,  in 
its  despair,  called  him  "  the  dream  of  a  shadow,"  weak,  fragile,  and  tender.  The 
earliest  document  of  the  Old  Testament  rises  higher  and  describes  man  as  created 
after  the  image  of  God.  But  to  Jesus  man  is  still  more  than  "  the  image  of  God  "  ; 
man,  according  to  Him,  is  " the  child  of  God" — not  of  foreign  origin  or  of  foreign 
matter,  but  sprung  from  God's  own  being,  spirit  from  God's  Spirit,  and  therefore 
destined  for  moral  perfection  and  to  be  the  object  of  God's  good  pleasure. 

At  the  coming  of  the  "  kingdom,"  for  which  the  fathers  longed,  Israel  flattered 
itself  that  the  heathen  would  be  broken  in  pieces  like  a  potter's  vessel,  and  that  Israel 
would  wield  the  sceptre.  Jesus  also  lays  hold  of  the  idea  of  a  "  kingdom  ; "  but  with 
Him  it  becomes  the  most  lofty  ideal.  God,  who  is  love,  shall  rule  in  every  heart, 
and  thus  shall  men  obtain  the  power  to  transform  the  earth  into  a  home  of  brothers 
and  sisters.  To  further  that  "  kingdom  of  God  "  in  all  circles  of  humanity,  in  the 
family,  in  society,  in  the  state,  is  the  calling  of  Christianity. 

But  it  takes  a  long  time  for  a  great  principle  to  permeate  humanity,  and  it  has 
been  left  to  our  own  age,  rather  than  any  previous  one,  to  emphasize  the  difference 
between  inquiry  into  tlie    historical  origin  of  Christianity  and  appreciation  of  its 
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religious  value.  And  the  making  of  this  distinction  is  necessary  if  Protestantism  is  to 
remain  consistent.  The  Ten  Commandments  of  the  Old  Testament  are  excellent ; 
every  Christian  conscience  approves  of  them,  and  recognizes  that  even  Christians  are 
called  upon  to  hold  sacred  what,  in  the .  name  of  Jehovah,  was  enforced  upon  the 
Israelites.  Excellent  also  and  great  are  the  religious  blessings  of  Christianity :  the 
repose  and  enjoyment  associated  with  the  idea  of  being  God's  child  ;  the  confidence 
that  nothing  can  happen  contrary  to  God's  will;  the  freedom  in  all  trouble  and 
anxiety  to  call  upon  Him  as  Father ;  these,  and  many  others,  are  blessings  intended 
for  all.  But  this  glorious  prerogative  of  the  just  is  a  certainty  of  quite  a  different 
kind  from  the  certainty  after  which  the  historical  inquirer  strives  when  by  scientific 
research  he  endeavours  to  make  sure  that  all  this  Christlikeness  has  indeed  proceeded 
from  the  person  of  that  Jesus  who  was  born  in  Palestine  more  than  eighteen  centuries 
ago. 

The  historical  belief  in  this  person  is  not  so  uncertain  as  some  people  suppose. 
The  magnificent  ideas  themselves  point  to  an  original,  creative  personality.  But 
himian  reason  is  falhble  and  shortsighted,  and  it  is  with  but  halting  steps  that  it 
draws  near  to  truth.  This  the  historical  inquirer  discovers  when  he  sets  himself  to 
the  difficult  task  of  deciphering  the  birth- certificate  of  Christianity.  That  being  so, 
ought  one  to  feel  offended  when  in  this  path  a  false  step  is  taken  ?  Should  one  look 
with  mistrust  upon  the  operations  of  this  historical  criticism  when  its  results  do  not 
satisfy  the  feelmgs  ?  Jesus  taught  His  disciples  something  better.  In  His  remarks 
in  Matt.  xii.  32,  where  He  makes  a  distinction  between  mistaken  words  spoken 
against  the  "Son  of  Man"  and  blasphemous  words  spoken  against  the  "Holy 
Ghost,"  Jesus  has  in  the  main  indicated  the  boundary-line  which  marks  the  separa- 
tion between  theology  on  the  one  side  and  religion  on  the  other  —  between  the 
knowledge  of  the  things  concerning  the  Son  of  Man,  which  is  the  aim  of  the  historical 
part  of  theology,  and  the  knowledge  of  the  things  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  it  is  the 
duty  of  every  man  as  a  religious  being  to  possess.  But  even  Protestantism,  which 
left  Kome  in  order  to  return  to  the  Master,  has  not  comprehended  Him.  He  stood 
too  high  for  that,  and  the  vision  was  too  dim  to  see  exactly  whither  He  pointed. 
Protestantism  at  its  rise  started  from  an  act  of  conscience ;  it  made  its  appeal  to 
conscience ;  and  nevertheless  it  has  brought  into  its  confession  of  faith  all  sorts 
of  things  as  to  which  conscience  is  silent,  and  which  stand  in  no  relation  at  all  to 
the  religious-moral  life  upon  which  conscience  insists.  It  will  be  well,  therefore,  for 
our  age  constantly  to  return  to  the  fundamental  thoughts  of  the  New  Testament — to 
this  mine  of  gold  which  after  years  of  working  is  still  unexhausted. 

The  Progress  of  Humanity.  By  Dr.  A.  W.  Bronsveld  {Stemmen  voor  Waar- 
heid  en  Vrede,  Jan.,  1893).— -The  human  race  has  long  and  frequently  been  compared 
to  a  company  of  travellers  who  have  to  overtake  a  lengthy  and  not  always  easy 
journey.  Thousands  of  years  have  been  required  to  reach  the  point  where  humanity 
now  finds  itself ;  and  who  shall  determine  how  great  is  the  distance  that  lies  between 
us  and  the  end  of  the  wearisome  journey  ?  As  in  most  other  things,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  here  also  the  beginning  and  the  end  are  enveloped  in  mists.  All  things 
end  in  mystery,  and  so  very  little  can  be  said  as  to  the  goal  towards  which  everything^ 
that  lives  under  the  sun  is  hastening.  Some  say  to  annihilation;  others  say  to 
exaltation.  But  whatever  may  be  the  answer  given  to  the  question,  What  shall  the 
end  be  ?  there  is  another  question  that  is  sometimes  put  and  which  in  no  small  degree 
merits  our  attention,  and  it  is  this  :  Are  we  progressing  ?  Have  we  ground  for 
believing  in  the  progress  of  our  race  ? 
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If  we  mistake  not,  this  idea  of  progress  was  for  the  first  time  more  or  less 
philosophically  considered  and  formulated  in  the  second  half  of  last  century.  It 
was  Condorcet  who  gave  expression  to  what  was  thought  or  imagined  by  many 
on  the  subject  in  his  Esquisse  cVune  histoire  du  pr ogres  de  Ves^prit  humain.  That 
book  saw  the  light  in  1794.  The  writer  had  played  an  important  part  in  the 
history  of  the  Eevolution,  and  he  died  a  miserable  death  from  poison  administered 
by  his  own  hand.  And  yet  this  man  whose  life  ended  so  wretchedly  believed  with 
his  whole  heart  in  the  progress  of  man.  And  what  was  it  that  made  him  cling 
to  this  idea?  For  one  thing,  he  delighted  in  the  discoveries  of  the  natural 
sciences,  which  at  that  time  took  their  first  steps  in  the  new  paths  in  which  we 
still  see  them  marching  with  steady  tread.  But  in  his  contemplation  of  human 
nature  he  also  shared  in  the  optimism  of  Eousseau.  Condorcet  believed  that  there 
is  placed  in  us  an  impetus  which  leads  us  to  strive  after  perfection.  Alongside  of 
the  selfish  leanings  that  haunt  our  disposition  there  is  also  a  power  within  us  that 
stretches  forth  towards  the  good,  and  reveals  itself  in  the  feeling  of  sympathy  and 
benevolence.  Condorcet  had  no  doubt  that,  in  the  way  and  by  the  means  which  he 
pointed  out,  man  moved  onward  and  that  our  race  drew  nearer  to  perfection  in  more 
than  one  respect. 

That  idea  of  our  progress  has  received  continual  expression  in  the  present 
century.  Many  men  of  learning,  thinkers  and  philosophers,  have  declared  loudly 
that  we  are  progressing.  There  is,  for  instance,  Prof.  Opzoomer,  whose  utterances 
have  exercised  so  powerful  an  influence  upon  many.  In  the  year  1864  he  opened 
his  academical  course  with  an  address  on  the  "  Pledges  of  our  Progress,"  in  which 
he  explained  the  ground  of  his  hope  that  we  were  not  standing  still,  but  progressing ; 
that  amid  so  much  uncertainty  and  darkness  as  to  the  future  there  was  still  light 
enough  to  enable  us  to  pursue  our  way  with  peace  of  mind.  Among  the  pledges  of 
this  progress  Opzoomer  counted  first  of  all  goodness — "  a  power  inseparable  from  our 
nature";  the  increase  of  knowledge;  and  the  growing  feeling  that  it  is  one's  own 
interest  to  do  what  is  good  for  society. 

Another  prophet  of  the  progress  of  humanity  is  the  famous  Berlin  professor, 
Emil  du  Bois-Reymond.  In  1877  he  delivered  a  lecture,  in  which  he  showed  the 
connection  between  the  history  of  civilization  and  natural  science.  The  position 
which  he  sought  to  maintain  was  that  the  history  of  natural  science  is  the  proper 
history  of  humanity ;  that  is  to  say,  if  man  progresses  in  the  knowledge  of  nature,  he 
progresses  in  all  other  respects.  There  is  great  similarity  between  the  statements  of 
Condorcet,  Opzoomer,  and  Du  Bois-Reymond  ;  all  three  lay  special  emphasis  on  the 
increase  and  on  the  healthy  influence  of  our  Jcnowledge. 

This  belief  in  the  progress  of  our  race  is  not  shared  by  every  one.  The  ancients 
gpoke  of  a  golden  age  that  had  passed  away  and  had  given  place  to  an  age  of  iron. 
Complaints  have  always  been  heard  of  decay,  of  a  steady  decline  in  the  standard  of 
morality,  of  piety,  in  fact,  of  all  that  is  noble  and  good.  And  another  aspect  of  the 
case  is  that  we  neither  rise  nor  fall,  but  remain  pretty  much  the  same  ;  in  other 
words,  that  we  move  in  a  circle,  and  every  now  and  again  return  to  the  point  from 
which  we  started.  This  was  the  opinion  held  by  Mr.  H.  A.  des  Amorie  van  der 
Hoeven,  who  maintained  that  humanity  was  neither  better  nor  worse  than  it  was  in 
the  days  of  Tacitus.  Advancing  civilization  may  have  softened  the  manners,  but  it 
has  been  at  the  expense  of  bravery ;  gross  excesses  may  have  been  lessened,  but  their 
place  has  been  taken  by  refined  immorality.  Humanity,  as  regards  morality,  remains 
the  same  as  it  was  in  the  time  of  Homer  or  Herodotus  ;  and  as  to  knowledge,  much 
of  it  has  been  progress  backwards. 
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Who,  then,  is  right  ?  Must  we  believe  in  the  progress  of  our  race,  or  must  we 
talk  of  the  circular  movement  of  humanity  ?  It  must  be  admitted  that  there  is  much 
truth  in  the  contentions  of  men  like  Van  der  Hoeven,  Tolstoi,  and  others,^  whose 
protest  against  the  more  sanguine  views  of  the  Utrecht  and  Berlin  professors  is  not 
unwarranted.  Man  as  man,  inasmuch  as  he  is  still  conceived  and  brought  forth  in 
sin,  is  no  better  than  his  ancestors ;  and  he  is  not  necessarily  made  fundamentally 
better  by  an  increase  of  knowledge  and  a  better  education.  Much  depends  upon 
what  use  he  makes  of  these.  But  theirs  is  a  view  of  life  that  we  cannot  adopt,  and 
there  are  many  reasons  for  believing  with  all  our  heart  in  the  progress  of  our  race. 

There  is,  to  begin  with,  the  a  'priori  argument.  Suppose  we  had  to  ask  ourselves 
in  the  abstract,  Does  humanity  develop,  does  it  rise,  does  it  advance  or  does  it  stand 
still  ?  we  should  in  every  respect  be  inclined  to  answer,  It  does  develop,  it  does 
advance.  And  in  that  connection  we  should  first  of  all  think  of  God's  Providence, 
which  is  a  guarantee  to  us  that  our  labour  is  not  hopeless ;  but  we  should  also  think 
of  something  else.  The  study  of  nature  forces  us  to  believe  in  evolution  in  the 
domain  of  organic  life.  If  that  evolution  is  not  to  be  denied,  is  it  likely  that  it  is  not 
to  be  observed  in  the  history  of  the  human  race  ?  Shall  the  most  highly  endowed 
creature  upon  earth,  in  opposition  to  what  happens  everj'^where  else,  be  doomed  to 
move  in  a  circle  out  of  which  he  can  never  come  and  above  the  level  of  which  he  can 
never  rise  ?  Is  it  not  in  the  highest  degree  improbable  ?  Who  can  say  that  man  has 
already  developed  to  the  utmost  of  his  powers,  or  brought  all  his  gifts  to  their  richest 
blossom  ?  And  if  this  cannot  be  asserted,  why  should  one  despair  of  progress,  of  the 
coming  of  a  time  in  which  man  will  stand  higher  than  did  his  forefathers  ? 

But  to  leave  the  region  of  the  probable,  we  would  point  to  facts  contained  in 
such  works  as  Uhlhorn's  Kamjpf  des  Christenthums  mdt  dem  Heidenthum,  and 
Lecky's  History  of  Bationalism  in  Europe.  Compare  the  moral  condition  of  the 
heathen  world  with  regard  to  slavery,  for  example,  with  the  views  that  prevail  on 
that  subject  now.  Or  think  of  the  belief  in  witchcraft  and  sorcery,  and  of  the 
thousands  of  persons  who  were  cruelly  tortured  and  put  to  death  in  connection  with 
it  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  and  even  as  late  as  the  eighteenth.  Is 
it  not  a  cause  for  rejoicing  that  these  days  are  past,  and  should  it  not  be  admitted 
that  we  are  not  moving  in  a  circle,  but  in  very  truth  are  moving  forward  ? 

And  then  there  is  the  persecution  of  heretics,  the  torture,  martyrdom,  banish- 
ment, and  degradation  of  all  who  departed  from  the  doctrine  of  the  Church.  Four 
centuries  ago  no  one  looked  upon  the  hunting  of  heretics  as  unlawful.  The  stern 
Calvin,  the  gentle  Melancthon,  and  even  Guido  de  Bres,  himself  a  prisoner,  all 
regarded  it  as  the  duty  of  the  government  to  pursue  and  uproot  atheists  and  other 
slanderers  of  the  faith  with  a  strong  axm.  Who  now  openly  advocates  the  stake  as 
an  appropriate  punishment  for  heresy  ? 

From  these  three  facts — the  universal  condemnation  of  slavery,  of  trials  for 
witchcraft,  and  of  inquisitions — we  infer  that  humanity  does  not  move  in  a  circle,  but 
that  it  takes  on  and  applies  new  ideas,  ideas  that  stand  higher,  and  that  become 
permanent.  But  another  ground  for  our  belief  in  the  progress  of  humanity  is  the 
difference  in  the  regard  for,  and  appreciation  of,  man  in  earlier  and  later  times.  How 
slight  was  the  respect  in  which  Plato  held  the  individual  man.  To  him  the  State  was 
everything.  Among  the  Komans,  too,  the  individual  was  of  small  account ;  every- 
thing had  to  give  way  to  the  Eepublic.  The  personality,  the  individual,  first  stepped 
forth  in  the  Confessions  of  Augustine.  But  it  was  long  before  the  individual  man 
received  the  recognition  to  which  he  was  entitled.  The  Keformation  preached  that 
between  man  and    God    no    church  and  no  priest  may   stand.     The  Revolution 
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proclaimed  that  a  man  does  not  owe  his  worth  to  what  he  is  called^  but  to  what  he  is^ 
and  that  he  must  be  free.  And  thus  the  history  of  civiHzation  has  come  to  be  an 
unportant  part  of  general  history — a  history  in  which  room  is  found  for  many  more 
persons  than  in  the  purely  political  histories  of  the  past.  We  see  in  that  appreciation 
of  man  as  man  no  idle  self- adulation,  but  the  result  of  a  slow  development,  a 
recognition  of  the  old  saying  quoted  on  Mars  Hill,  "  We  are  the  offspring  of  God." 

We  are  thus  satisfied  that  our  a  'priori  inference,  which  led  us  to  hope  for 
progress,  is  confirmed  by  fact.  Much  that  was  at  one  time  approved  of  is  now 
condemned  in  the  name  of  humanity  and  righteousness  ;  the  importance  of  the 
individual  man  is  recognized ;  goodness  is  in  the  ascendant  among  us,  more  plentiful 
and  more  powerful  than  ever  ;  and  how  much  higher  is  the  ideal  of  the  religious  and 
moral  man  than  it  was  in  any  previous  age  !  It  may  of  course  be  objected  that  this 
ideal  is  not  likely  to  be  speedily  realized.  What  is  meant  by  speedily  ?  Eemember 
the  striking  phrase  of  Augustine  :  God  has  patience  because  He  is  eternal — patiens 
quia  ceiernus.  We  move  in  no  circle  ;  our  movement  is  upward,  although  it  may  be 
zigzag ;  we  are  progressing,  although  it  may  not  be  straight  ahead. 
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Cremation  and  the  Burial  Service.  By  Bishop  Clausen. — In  connection  with 
the  legalization  of  cremation  in  Denmark,  Dr.  Johannes  Clausen,  Bishop  of  Aarhus, 
has  issued  a  pastoral  letter  to  the  clergy  of  his  diocese,  which  has  been  reprinted,  by 
permission,  in  the  DansJc  Kirketidendej  1893,  No.  2.  The  Bishop  says  that  the  law 
permitting  cremation  opens  one  more  sluice  gate  for  the  stream  of  civilization  which, 
heathen  in  its  origin,  has  forced  its  way  in  over  the  Northern  peoples,  and  now 
threatens  to  overthrow  one  of  their  most  ancient  Church  customs.  For  from  ancient 
Israel  the  Church  of  Christ  has  inherited  the  custom  of  burial,  and  this  custom,  which 
is  hallowed  by  the  Saviour's  own  burial,  has  hitherto  stood  unshaken,  and  is  regarded 
as  the  only  worthy  manner  in  which  the  bodies  of  the  departed  can  be  treated. 
Although  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  cremation  will  find  few  supporters  among  a  people 
who  are  disposed  to  conservatism,  and  thus  but  little  inclined  to  exchange  old 
customs  for  new  ones,  still  the  Bishop  feels  himself  seriously  prompted  to  make  a 
request  to  the  clergy  of  his  diocese  that,  where  opportunity  offers,  they  will  guide  the 
people  to  a  knowledge  of  the  true  state  of  the  matter,  and  use  their  influence  in  such 
a  way  that  the  laity  may  be  encouraged  to  preserve  the  custom  of  burial  among  their 
other  significant  traditions. 

By  the  insertion  in  the  law  of  a  clause  to  the  effect  that  the  clergy  cannot  be 
compelled  to  perform  the  ceremony  of  casting  earth  upon  the  cof&n,  or  to  undertake 
any  other  ecclesiastical  fimction  where  cremation  takes  place,  due  regard  is  had  for 
the  minister,  who  might  frequently  feel  himself  troubled  in  his  conscience  when 
assisting  at  such  a  funeral.  But  in  consequence  of  this  freedom  from  obligation 
which  the  minister  enjoys,  the  question  arises  whether  he  ought  to  make  use  of  it 
and  excuse  himself  from  all  co-operation  ;  or  whether  it  is  not  possible  to  conceive  of 
circumstances  in  which  he  may  feel  himself  obliged,  in  his  conscience,  to  comply 
with  the  wishes  of  the  relatives,  but  in  doubt  as  to  the  form  which  such  co-operation 
should  take.  As  it  is  natural  that  the  clergy  of  the  diocese  who  may  be  called  upon 
to  make  a  decision  in  such  circumstances  should  look  for  guidance  from  their  Bishop, 
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Dr.  Clausen  in  fulfilment  of  his  official  duty  briefly  states  his  views  of  cremation 
itself.  To  him  this  practice  is  not  only  at  variance  with  natural  feeling,  with  the 
tender  care  which  we  owe  to  the  bodies  of  our  departed,  but  is  also  contrary  to 
ecclesiastical  tradition  and  the  rich  symbolism  that  attaches  itself  to  burial,  and  has 
found  expression  both  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  in  hymns  and  sermons.  From 
Christian  dogmatics,  however,  it  will  not  be  possible  to  extract  any  objection  to  it, 
for  in  this  treatment  of  the  dead  nothing  is  found  that  affects  the  Christian  faith  or 
the  teaching  of  Christianity,  not  even  as  regards  the  belief  in  and  the  doctrine  of 
the  resurrection  of  the  dead.  If  the  reverse  of  this  could  be  proved,  one  would  reach 
the  absurd  conclusion  that  the  burial  of  the  body  is  a  condition  of  its  rising  again. 
If  this  were  so,  the  whole  army  of  martyrs  and  thousands  of  saints  whose  bodies 
have  been  burned  to  ashes  at^the  stake  would  be  shut  out  from  the  glory  of  paradise. 

As  burial,  in  its  Christian  aspect,  thus  cannot  be  said  to  occupy  a  central 
position,  a  departure  from  this  custom  cannot  of  itself  be  branded  as  anti- Christian. 
In  this  connection  Dr.  Clausen  directs  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  the  course  of 
time  the  Danish  Church  has  given  up  acts  of  deep  symbolical  significance — "  burial " 
through  baptism  (Eom.  vi.  4),  and  the  breaking  of  bread  in  the  Supper  (Matt. 
xxvi.  26;  Acts  ii.  42).  On  that  account  it  has  not  lost  in  genuine  Christlikeness, 
and  just  as  little  can  it  withhold  the  Christian  name  from  those  who  may  feel 
themselves  called  upon  to  give  up  other  symbolical  acts,  such  as  burial,  unless  it 
has  their  own  open  declaration  that  they  have  done  it  out  of  antipathy  to  Chris- 
tianity itself.  There  may  be  Christian  men  who  have  become  supporters  of 
cremation  either  because  they  have  allowed  themselves  to  be  overcome  .biy  a 
certain  morbid  enthusiasm  for  classical  antiquity,  or  are  seized  with  discomfort 
at  the  sight  of  our  churchyards,  where  the  peace  of  the  grave  is  often  disturbed 
after  a  comparatively  short  time.  If  in  circumstances  like  these  the  minister  should 
give  the  mourners  at  such  a  funeral  a  pointblank  refusal  the  consequence  woull 
simply  be  that  the  enemies  of  the  national  Church  would  obtain  a  welcome  oppor- 
tunity of  directing  their  weapons  against  it  with  increased  vigour.  Unstable 
Christians  may  be  found  who  have  allowed  themselves  to  be  induced,  without  the 
knowledge  of  their  relatives,  or  even  against  their  wishes,  to  leave  instructions  in 
their  wills  that  their  corpses  are  to  be  burned.  Should  the  family,  who  hold  fast  io 
Christianity  with  their  whole  heart,  in  such  a  case  raeet  with  a  decided  negative, 
the  minister  would  not  merely  incur  the  responsibility  of  having  deprived  the 
mourners  of  God's  Word  just  at  the  time  and  place  when  they  stood  most  in  need 
of  it,  but  by  his  absence  he  would  give  them  an  impression  of  un-Christlikeness 
which  they  would  have  difficulty  in  getting  rid  of. 

From  these  considerations  it  follows,  according  to  Dr.  Clausen's  thinking,  that 
there  are  undoubtedly  exceptional  occasions  on  which  the  minister  might  feel  himself 
in  his  conscience  prompted  to  co-operate — in  such  a  case,  for  instance,  where  it  is 
known  that  the  departed  really  belonged  to  the  Church  and  had  only  been  led  by 
peculiar  ideas,  by  persuasion,  threats,  or  other  influences,  to  cherish  the  thought  of 
having  his  corpse  cremated ;  and  where  refusal  of  the  minister's  co-operation  would 
deeply  pain  Christian-minded  relatives.  On  the  other  hand,  he  should  withhold 
himself  unconditionally  under  all  circumstances  where,  even  in  the  case  of  ordinary 
burial,  he  would  preferably  have  permission  to  remain  away,  for  the  reason  that  the 
person  concerned  was  known,  from  his  own  open  confession,  to  have  placed  himself 
outside  the  pale  of  Christianity. 

As  regards  the  form  in  which  it  may  be  possible  to  co-operate,  it  follows  as  a 
matter  of  course  that  no  ecclesiastical  ceremony  whatever — whether  address^  hymn. 
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or  casting  of  eaxth — can  take  place  in  the  buildings  appointed  for  cremation,  the  so- 
called  ♦'Crematoria."  Such  ecclesiastical  ceremonies  as  may  be  desired  can  only 
be  performed  in  the  churches  or  chapels  belonging  to  the  national  Church.  From 
the  moment  that  earth  has  been  cast  upon  the  coffin,  in  accordance  with  the  ritual^ 
all  co-operation  on  the  part  of  the  minister  must  cease.^ 

Lay  Preaching.  By  Pastor  Schbpblern  {Danslc  KirJcetidende,  1893,  No.  9-10). — 
The  share  of  the  laity  in  Church  work  has  for  a  number  of  years  been  one  of  the 
burning  questions  in  all  Protestant  countries.  By  lay  work  is  not,  of  course,  meant 
the  participation  of  the  laity  in  the  promotion  of  works  of  Christian  charity.  On 
the  contrary,  it  is  lay  preaching  that  is  here  specially  referred  to.  This  is  a  question 
which  in  Norway,  and  also  to  some  extent  in  Sweden,  is  specially  prominent ;  for 
ever  since  Hans  Nielsen  Hunge  and  his  friends  arose  in  the  beginning  of  this  century 
the  number  of  lay  preachers  there  has  steadily  increased,  and  there  is  now  to  be 
found  in  Norway  a  whole  series  of  Home  Mission  Societies,  with  various  names,  all 
of  which  set  themselves  to  the  task  of  sending  out  lay  preachers.  But  although  the 
matter  has  not  by  any  means  assumed  the  proportions  in  Denmark  that  it  has  there, 
we  have  good  cause  for  making  clear  om-  position  with  reference  to  the  question. 
The  practice  has  developed  in  Denmark  in  pretty  much  the  same  manner  as  in 
Norway.  Among  us  the  first  lay  preachers  were  also  pious  men  who,  of  their  own 
accord,  and  according  to  time  and  opportmiity,  proclaimed  God's  Word  in  all 
simplicity  without  receiving  any  reward,  and  without  having  been  commissioned  to 
do  so  by  any  one.  But  from  the  time  that  the  Home  Mission  Society  was  founded, 
and  took  the  matter  in  hand,  things  have  taken  a  different  turn.  This  society,  as  is 
known,  sends  out  a  host  of  paid  lay  preachers,  and  fixes  for  them  their  sphere  of 
work  in  the  different  districts  of  the  country.  The  question,  therefore,  arises.  How 
are  the  clergy  to  regard  this  matter — whether  as  belonging  to  the  things  that  should 
be  opposed,  or  whether  it  should  be  looked  upon  as  a  healthy  tendency  in  ecclesi- 
astical progress,  which  only  requires  to  be  diverted  into  proper  channels  and  used  in 
legitimate  ways  ? 

It  is  clear  that  if  lay  activity  is  to  receive  ecclesiastical  recognition  it  must  not 
run  counter  to  the  Confession  in  which  the  Church  has  laid  down  its  principles,  nor 
to  the  Holy  Scriptures  upon  which  this  Confession  is  based.  As  regards  the  Lutheran 
Confession  the  point  is  touched  upon  in  Article  XIV.,  which  runs  as  follows  : — "  De 
ordine  ecclesiastico  docent,  quod'  nemo  deheat  in  ecclesia  publice  docere,  aut 
sacramenta  adnvi/nistrare,  nisi  rite  vocatus.''"  The  meaning  of  this  article  has 
always  been  perfectly  plain,  but  nevertheless  it  has  been  subjected  to  various 
interpretations.  It  has  been  maintained  that  to  teach  publice  is  to  teach  on  the 
congregation's  account,  and  that  the  layman  does  not  do  this,  for  when  he  preaches  he 
teaches  only  upon  his  own  account,  and  so  is  not  touched  by  Article  XIV.  Others  have 
laid  stress  upon  the  words  in  ecclesia,  which  they  have  interpreted  as  meaning  the 
church  building,  where  only  the  mmister  has  a  right  to  proclaim  the  Word,  whilst  it  is 
free  to  laymen  to  preach  in  other  buildings.  And,  lastly,  it  has  been  maintained  that 
Article  XIV.  does  not  treat  of  the  clerical  profession,  but  of  the  ecclesiastical  order,  that 
is  to  say  of  the  sum  total  of  all  ecclesiastical  offices,  and  that  in  this  way  rite  vocatus 
may  be  claimed  for  every  one  who  works  within  the  prescribed  limits  of  a  congregation 

1  So  far  only  two  bodies  have  been  cremated  in  Copenhagen.  In  the  one  case,  no  religious 
service  of  any  kind  was  performed.  In  the  other,  the  parish  chaplain  was  asked  to  officiate, 
but  refused.  Recourse  was  then  had  to  a  dissenting  minister,  who  held  a  service  in  his  church 
and  performed  the  ceremony  of  earth-casting,  but  with  a  change  in  the  prescribed  formula.— 
J.  M.  A.  »  Confessio  Augustana,  Art.  XIV. 
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with  the  approval  of  minister  and  people.     This,  however,  is  an  untenable  position, 
and  has  been  virtually  refuted  by  men  like  Caspari  and  Johnsen. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  Article  is  plain  enough  to  those  who  do  not  merely  wish  to 
pervert  it.  It  says  nothing  about  what  lies  in  the  conception  of  the  priesthood  in 
general ;  it  says  nothing  of  the  right  and  duty  of  witness-bearing  which  belongs  to 
every  Christian,  both  male  and  female  ;  it  says  nothing  of  the  right  of  every  Christian 
to  proclaim  by  word  of  mouth  in  his  own  circle,  whether  large  or  small,  the 
excellences  of  Him  who  called  us  from  darkness  into  His  marvellous  light.  But  it 
speaks  of  the  preaching  of  the  Word  publicly,  and  the  administration  of  the 
Sacraments,  and  that  is  a  duty  which  the  Church,  in  accordance  with  the  Lord's  will, 
entrusts  to  particular  persons  who  constitute  the  order  called  ordo  ecclesiastic2is. 
No  one  may  therefore  preach,  baptize,  or  officiate  at  the  Supper  except  those  who 
belong  to  the  ecclesiastical  order,  and  to  that  order  only  those  belong  who  are  rite  vocati. 

Looked  at  from  this  point  of  view,  the  natural  conclusion  would  seem  to  be  that 
according  to  the  Church's  principles  all  lay  preaching  is  objectionable,  and  that 
laymen  may  only  proclaim  the  Word  privately,  that  is,  in  the  circles  into  which  they 
find  entry  through  their  worldly  employments.  However,  the  Church's  own  history 
shows  that  it  does  not  look  upon  this  principle  as  an  end  in  itself,  but  as  subservient 
to  the  great  principle  that  dominates  all  others  and  which  is  expressed  in  the  words : 
God  willeth  that  all  men  should  be  saved,  and  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth. 
And  so  it  is  the  practice  in  the  whole  Church  that,  although  the  administration  of  the 
Sacraments  properly  belongs  to  the  ordo  ecclesiasticus,  there  are  nevertheless 
circumstances  in  which  a  layman  may  administer  the  Sacraments  with  full  Christian 
and  ecclesiastical  sanction.  And  what  applies  to  the  Sacraments  must  also  apply  to 
the  proclamation  of  the  Word.  Even  the  Church  of  Eome,  which  places  a  deep  gulf 
between  priest  and  people,  at  a  certain  stage  of  the  *'  Kulturkampf  "  in  Germany, 
incited  congregations  to  provide  each  other  with  the  means  of  grace  rather  than 
recognize  priests  who  were  not  in  the  Papal  sense  rite  vocati.  From  this  it  follows 
that  we  can  have  no  difficulty  in  recognizing  that  the  proclamation  of  the  Word  may 
be  entrusted  to  laymen,  that  the  literal  meaning  of  the  word  may  be  set  aside  when 
the  great  principle  just  enunciated  renders  it  necessary.  It  is  not  by  any  means 
intended  that  the  clerical  office  may  be  dispensed  with  altogether,  but  merely  that 
there  may  be  circumstances  in  which  lay  preaching  may  be  desirable — yea,  even 
necessary,  as  a  support  to  the  office. 

The  question  thus  remains,  "When  may  such  ch'cumstances  be  said  to  exist  ? 
Naturally,  there  is  room  for  great  differences  of  opinion  here.  There  are  some  who 
will  never  see  any  great  need  for  departing  from  the  strict  letter  of  the  law  ;  and 
there  are  others  who  will  purposely  throw  obstacles  in  the  way  of  lay  preaching.  But, 
after  all,  the  pressing  question  really  is,  whether  or  not  the  activity  of  the  Home 
Mission  Society,  in  training  and  sending  out  lay  preachers,  is  justifiable  under  a 
sound  construction  of  Church  law. 

To  simplify  the  matter,  stress  must  be  laid  on  the  fact  that  our  Church  is  a 
national  Church,  which  comprehends  within  it  the  great  body  of  the  people.  It 
has  thus  undertaken  the  duty,  not  merely  of  strengthening  the  living,  but  of 
quickening  the  dead ;  the  duty  of  seeking  to  permeate  the  whole  population  with 
the  Word  of  God  in  such  a  way  that,  if  the  people  harden  not  their  hearts,  they  will 
be  turned  from  a  dead  mass  into  a  living  community.  In  order  to  accomplish  this, 
it  is  necessary  that,  not  merely  those  who  are  willing  to  come  and  hear  should 
be  reached,  but  also  those  who  persist  in  standing  by  the  hedges  and  highways. 
It  is  here  that  the  clerical  office,  if  not  exactly  powerless,  at  least  stands  in  great 
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need  of  help ;  and  it  follows,  as  a  natural  consequence,  that  use  ought  to  be  made 
of  the  gifts  of  grace,  even  in  the  direction  of  the  proclamation  of  the  Word,  which 
are  undoubtedly  to  be  found  among  many  of  the  Church's  lay  members.  The 
Church  ought  to  take  into  its  service  men  who  feel  called  of  the  Spirit  to  carry 
the  Word  into  circles  where  the  clergyman  can  seldom  or  never  penetrate. 

It  cannot,  however,  be  denied  that  the  method  followed  by  the  Home  Mission 
Society  during  a  long  series  of  years  of  sending  out  itinerant  preachers  is  fraught 
with  serious  dangers,  partly  to  the  persons  themselves,  and  partly  to  the  community. 
As  the  Society  pays  its  missionaries,  they  are  thereby  called  away  from  their  proper 
vocations,  and  thus  easily  drift  into  a  life  of  intellectual  sloth,  which  cannot  fail  to  be 
injurious  to  their  Christian  growth,  inasmuch  as  they  are  apt  to  talk  themselves 
empty  by  perpetually  delivering  the  same  addresses,  as  well  as  to  fall  into  habits  of 
intellectual  arrogance,  because  they  lack  the  humbling  discipline  which  lies  in  having 
a  limited  sphere  of  labour.  But  there  is  also  a  danger  to  the  community,  such  as  has 
already  happened  in  Sweden,  where  in  many  country  towns  mission-houses  have  been 
erected  close  to  the  churches,  and  while  the  parish  ministers  hold  divine  service  in  the 
churches,  meetings  are  at  the  same  time  being  held  in  the  mission-houses.  Complaint 
is  also  made  that  in  many  cases  the  missionaries  do  not  work  harmoniously  with  the 
clergy,  but  rather  set  themselves  in  opposition  to  them,  and  endeavour  to  cast  a 
shadow  over  them,  and  to  minimize  their  influence  in  their  own  localities. 

Still,  there  are  many  signs  that  the  community  is  ready  to  change  from  a  state 
of  passivity  to  one  of  activity,  and  a  welcome  should  be  extended  to  every  believing 
layman  who  is  willing  to  offer  his  help  towards  this  end.  The  clergy  should  pray  to 
God  for  grace  to  enable  them  to  recognize  with  humility  that  they  alone  are  not  in  a 
position  to  meet  all  the  demands  that  may  be  made  upon  them  in  a  national  Church, 
and  especially  in  large  and  populous  parishes.  But  it  is  steady  help  that  is  wanted  in 
congregations,  and  not  lay  evangelists,  who  at  long  intervals  will  come  and  hold 
religious  meetings,  and  immediately  thereafter  disappear  like  shooting  stars.  Perhaps 
the  best  solution  of  the  matter  would  be  an  order  of  deacons  connected  with  the 
congregations  themselves,  who  would  act  as  fellow-workers  with  the  minister  even  as 
far  as  the  preaching  of  the  Word  in  prescribed  districts.  And  some  such  organiza- 
tion as  the  Home  Mission  Society  might  train  capable  men  for  the  supply  of  parishes 
where  they  could  not  be  found,  and  where  the  minister  wanted  them.  In  that  way 
the  itinerant  life,  which  is  one  of  the  greatest  dangers  to  the  success  of  lay  activity 
would  cease.  The  deacon  would  receive  a  fixed  sphere  of  work,  where  he  would 
himself  be  known,  and  where  he  would  come  to  know  the  people ;  and  if  the  right 
spirit  were  cultivated  by  both  minister  and  deacon  their  united  labours  could  not  fail 
to  be  attended  with  rich  blessing. 
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THROUGH  CHRIST  TO  GOD  :  A  Study  in  Scientific  Theology.      By  Joseph 

Agar  Beet,  D.D.  Hodder  &  Stoughton,  London. 
♦'This  volume  deals  with  the  great  fundamental  truths  of  the  Gospel,"  such  is 
Dr.  Beet's  brief  description  of  the  book  before  us.  He  has  the  purpose  of  givuig  us 
three  other  volumes,  the  first  of  which  will  set  forth  Tlie  New  Life  in  Christ,  "  or 
the  Gospel  as  a  power  working  in  and  transforming  the  heart  of  man"  ;  another  wiU 
deal  with  The  Chwrch  of  Christ,  and  give  "  an  account  of  the  collective  spiritual  life 
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of  the  servants  of  Christ " ;  and  still  another  will  deal  with  the  doctrine  of  tlie  last 
things,  "the  final  and  glorious  consummation  of  the  spiritual  work  whose  founda- 
tions were  laid  by  Christ  and  in  Christ."  It  is  a  great  and  worthy  aim,  and  we  hope 
that  Dr.  Beet  will  be  able  to  accomplish  it. 

The  present  instalment  of  the  great  work  which  Dr.  Beet  has  in  hand  deserves 
the  deepest  study.  It  sets  forth  his  view  of  the  fundamental  truths  of  the  Gospel. 
It  describes  the  relation  of  the  historic  revelation  given  to  man  in  Christ  to  natural 
theology.  It  sets  forth  in  luminous  order  what  preparation  is  needed  and  what 
sciences  are  required  for  a  due  and  adequate  study  of  theology.  It  points  out  also 
that  for  the  study  of  any  science  "  there  must  be  personal  acquaintance  with  the 
facts  on  which  the  science  rests."  A  theologian  must  be  able  to  use  all  the  results  of 
science ;  but,  above  all,  he  must  be  in  actual  contact  with  the  facts.  These  things 
are,  however,  mainly  preliminary  to  the  main  part  of  Dr.  Beet's  work.  From  them 
he  passes  to  the  description  of  the  historic  revelation  given  to  man  in  Christ.  Under 
the  four  general  heads  of  "Justification  through  Faith,"  "The  Death  of  Christ," 
"The  Son  of  God,"  "The  Eesurrection  of  Christ,"  he  has  given  us  a  luminous 
account  of  the  main  facts  and  principles  of  the  revelation  embodied  in  the  New 
Testament. 

Looking  at  the  book  in  the  light  of  the  needs  of  our  time,  what  are  we  to  say  of 
it  ?  It  is  a  common  phrase  to  say  that  ours  is  a  time  of  unrest,  when  all  beliefs, 
institutions,  and  principles  are  being  tried,  sifted,  and  have  to  justify  their  existence. 
Every  historical  document  is  being  subjected  to  historical  criticism.  Every  belief  is 
being  looked  at  in  the  light  of  its  possible  origin  and  subsequent  history,  and  its 
truth  and  value  weighed,  and  perhaps  found  wanting.  Eeligion  itself  is  being  tried, 
and  questions  regarding  it  are  being  asked  which  were  never  asked  before.  Have  we 
any  warrant  for  our  religious  belief  ?  Is  it  from  first  to  last  an  illusion  ?  as 
Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  says.  If  we  can  vindicate  the  truth  of  religion  and  its  corre- 
spondence  with  reality,  what  have  we  to  say  of  the  Christian  religion  and  its  great 
claim  ?  In  these  days  of  "  evolution,"  when,  try  as  we  may,  we  cannot  keep  ourselves 
from  thinking  in  terms  of  "  evolution,"  what  are  we  to  say  regarding  the  claim  of 
Christianity  ?  Broadly  stated,  the  claim  of  Christianity  is  that  at  a  certain  time  in 
the  history  of  this  world  a  Person  appeared,  whose  life  and  teaching  are  to  be  the 
norm  and  type  of  what  human  life  and  conduct  ought  everywhere  and  for  all  time  to  be, 
and  that  certain  documents  are  to  be  the  rule  of  faith  and  manners  for  all  time.  It 
is^a  stupendous  claim ;  can  it  be  made  good  ?  There  are  of  course  other  claims  and 
other  aspects  of  the  Christian  religion,  but  the  main  question  for  us  is  the  one  we 
have  asked,  Have  we  good  ground  for  the  assertion  that  the  life  and  teaching  of 
Christ  are  sufficient  for  the  guidance  of  all  men  in  every  age  of  the  world's  history  ? 
Are  the  Scriptures  a  sufficient  and  adequate  riile  of  faith  and  life  ?  We  look  at 
Dr.  Beet's  book  in  this  light,  and  we  ask.  Has  he  given  us  reasons  for  answering  this 
question  in  the  affirmative  ? 

We  think  so.  The  question  seems  ever  present  to  his  mind.  In  his  "  Pre- 
liminaries "  he  shows  that  the  visible  reveals  the  invisible,  and  that  the  Maker 
must  be  greater  than  all  He  has  made,  that  nature  educates  man,  and  that  nature 
reveals  a  personal  God.  The  Maker  of  nature  is  living  and  rational ;  He  is  also 
moral,  for  nature  develops  moral  qualities.  But  there  is  also  in  man  a  sense  of 
demerit,  a  sense  of  sin,  and  a  conviction  of  retribution,  a  far  need  of  pardon  and 
liberation.  With  great  brevity.  Dr.  Beet  seeks  to  make  good  these  propositions.  In 
reading  over  these  chapters  we  now  and  then  desire  a  fuller  treatment,  and  sometimes 
we  might  wish  that  the  matter  was  put  in  a  somewhat  different  way  ;  but  on  the 
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whole  Dr.  Beet  has  stated  the  matter  clearly,  and  supported  it  by  sufficient  evidence. 
Taking  these  with  him,  he  goes  on  to  speak  of  Christianity  and  Christ,  the  Christian 
document,  and  the  moral  teaching  of  Christ.  Christianity  is  due  to  the  personal 
influence  of  Christ,  and  '•  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  He  has  saved  our  race  from 
the  ruin  into  which  it  was  hopelessly  sinking,  and  has  turned  back  the  course  of 
human  history  into  a  new  path  of  progi^ess  and  prosperity."  The  appeal  is  to  history, 
and  the  answer  of  history  is  given  by  a  description  of  the  immense  superiority  of  the 
Christian  nations,  and  their  sustained  progress.  It  is  a  valid  argument,  and  it  is  set 
forth  with  force  and  fehcity  by  Dr.  Beet.  The  verdict  of  history  is  confirmed  by  an 
examination  of  the  moral  teaching  of  Christ.  He  set  forth  a  lofty  moral  ideal,  and 
embodied  it  m  His  own  life. 

But  lofty  moral  teaching  and  a  perfect  moral  life  are  not  of  themselves  sufficient 
to  meet  the  deep  spiritual  needs  of  man. 

"  The  lofty  teaching  and  example  of  Christ  make  us  feel  how  far  and  how  inexcusably  we 
have  fallen  below  the  ideal  to  which  we  ought  to  have  risen,  and  we  shrink  from  the  light 
which,  with  increasing  clearness,  reveals  our  own  deep  sin.  Even  the  efforts  after  amendment, 
prompted  by  this  sense  of  guilt,  do  little  more  than  reveal  our  moral  powerlessness.  We  lie 
condemned  and  helpless  in  the  presence  of  the  living  Pattern,  which  we  find  ourselves  unable 
to  imitate  "  (p.  63). 

This  statement  may  be  said  to  form  the  transition  from  the  "  Preliminaries  "  to 
the  main  portion  of  the  book.  To  follow  Dr.  Beet's  argument  in  all  its  fulness  would 
lead  us  far  beyond  our  limit.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  we  have  a  statement  of  the 
teaching  of  Scripture,  clear,  and  full,  and  scientific,  as  to  what  Christ  has  done  for 
sinful  men.  It  is  taught  in  the  New  Testament  that  God  receives  into  His  favour 
all  who  believe  the  good  news  announced  by  Christ.  Such,  briefly,  is  the  conclusion 
of  the  argimient  and  investigation  which  Dr.  Beet  has  conducted  in  the  second 
part  of  his  volume.  But  is  the  forgiveness  of  sins  consistent  with  eternal  justice  ? 
This  is  answered  by  Dr.  Beet  in  that  part  of  his  book  which  deals  with  the  Scripture 
teaching  regarding  the  death  of  Christ.  We  shall  give  Dr.  Beet's  summary  of  the 
results  attained  in  this  part : — 

"When  we  accepted  Christ's  teaching  that  He  was  about  die  in  order  to  obtain  for  men 
forgiveness  of  their  sins,  we  at  once  asked.  Wherein  lay  the  need  for  this  costly  and  mysterious 
means  of  forgiveness  ?  This  question  Paul  answers  by  asserting  that  God  gave  Christ  to  die  in 
order  to  harmonise  with  His  own  justice  the  justification  of  believers.  This  answer  we  found 
to  be  the  only  conceivable  explanation  of  abundant  teaching  which  we  have  traced  to  the  lips 
of  Christ ;  and  we  found  it  to  be  in  agreement  with  what  we  know  about  God's  moral  govern- 
ment of  the  world.  If  therefore  we  accept  the  unanimous  teaching  of  the  New  Testament 
about  the  death  of  Christ,  we  shall  accept  this  explanation  of  it ;  and  although  it  presents 
difficulties  we  could  not  altogether  unravel,  these  difficulties  were  somewhat  lessened  by  our 
study  of  the  New  Testament  about  the  original  relation  of  the  Son  of  God  to  mankind  and  the 
eternal  law  of  righteousness.  Moreover,  those  difficulties  did  not  weaken  the  documentary 
evidence,  that  in  its  broad  outlines  the  teaching  of  Paul  came  from  the  Light  of  the  World  " 
p.  213). 

"MMien  this  result  is  established  as  the  undoubted  teaching  of  Scripture  ;  when  we 
are  sure  that  Christ  has  stated  that  by  His  life  and  death  He  has  brought  salvation 
unto  men,  the  further  question  inevitably  rises,  "  Who  is  the  one  Man  whose  death  is 
life  of  all  who  accept  the  salvation  offered  by  Him  ?  Who  and  what  is  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  ?  "  The  answer  to  this  question  is  contained  in  the  beautiful  and  scientific 
presentation  of  the  teaching  of  the  New  Testament  with  regard  to  the  Christ,  which 
is  contained  in  the  fourth  part  of  Dr.  Beet's  volume.  The  statement  is  very  con- 
densed, yet  very  complete,  and   we  rise  from  its  perusal  with  the  conviction  that 
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both  the  teaching  of  the  Scriptures  and  the  unanimous  belief  of  the  Scriptures  is 
that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  is  the  Son  of  God.  In  the  New  Testament,  indeed,  there 
are  varying  types  of  reHgious  thought  and  expression.  But,  as  Dr.  Beet  has  shown, 
these  differences  only  serve  to  throw  into  more  conspicuous  prominence  the  one 
definite  and  harmonious  conception  of  the  dignity  of  Christ,  and  of  His  relation 
to  God,  which  underlies  these  documents  of  the  New  Testament.  If  the  teaching 
of  the  New  Testament  and  the  belief  of  the  Churches  be  true,  then  the  facts  of 
modern  Christendom  can  be  explained,  but  not  otherwise. 

Finally  we  have  a  statement  of  the  evidence  with  regard  to  the  Eesurrection 
of  Christ.  It  is  well  done,  and  Dr.  Beet  has  in  view  al]  that  has  been  written  on 
the  subject.  One  of  the  finest  chapters  in  the  book  is  the  chapter  which  deals 
with  objections  to  the  resurrection  of  our  Lord.  "  The  origin  of  life  is  as  much 
and  as  little  a  miracle  as  is  the  resurrection  of  Christ.  Each  event  differs  altogether 
from  all  earlier  phenomena  ;  each  of  them  is  incapable  of  explanation  by  the  known 
forces  previously  at  work ;  and  consequently  each  reveals  the  operation  of  a  force 
or  Power  higher  than  these  earlier  forces."  But  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  the 
book  itself.  We  may  ask,  What  is  the  value  of  Dr.  Beet's  argument  ?  What  force 
and  relevancy  has  it  at  the  present  time?  One  great  merit  which  the  argument 
has  is  that  it  makes  but  few  assumptions.  It  deals  largely  with  facts.  It  does 
not  assume  anything  further  about  the  New  Testament  documents  than  this :  they 
are  historical  documents  produced  at  a  certain  period  of  the  world's  history,  and 
that  they  record  certain  events  which  really  happened,  and  certain  beliefs  which 
were  really  held  by  living  men.  But  these  events  and  beliefs  are  related  in  certain 
definite  ways  to  the  world,  to  God,  and  to  man.  They  happened  after  preparation 
was  made  for  them ;  they  continue  to  be  operative  to  this  hour.  They  are  related 
also  to  the  whole  nature  of  man,  and  satisfy  his  deepest  needs.  They  are  congruous 
also  with  all  that  men  have  learnt  of  the  world,  and  agree  with  man's  highest 
thought  about  God,  as  shown  by  the  deepest  thinkers  of  all  time.  So  Dr.  Beet's 
argument  comes  in  the  end  to  this  :  history  shows  that  at  one  time  a  Person  lived 
and  died  and  rose  again  from  the  dead,  who  lived  a  perfect  life,  spake  as  never  man 
spake,  taught  a  perfect  morality,  and  embodied  it  in  His  life ;  who  lived  for  others 
and  died  to  bring  salvation  for  other  people.  What,  then,  are  we  to  think  of  Him  ? 
He  has  taught  men  and  enabled  them  to  live  a  certain  kind  of  life,  and  to-day  His 
name  is  a  source  of  power  and  consolation  to  many  millions.  An  argument  which 
has  embodied  truths  like  these,  given  them  a  scientific  aspect,  and  set  them  forth  with 
but  few  assumptions,  is  surely  of  the  most  cogent  kind. 

James  Iverach,  D.D. 

THE    GOSPEL    OF    LIFE.      By  B.   F.   Westcott,    D.D.,   Bishop    of    Durham. 

Macmillan  &  Co. 
'*  Christian  Philosophy  " — thus  wrote  Dr.  Westcott  thirt^'^  years  ago — "  may  be  in 
one  sense  a  contradiction  in  terms,  for  Christianity  confessedly  derives  its  first 
principles  from  revelation,  and  not  from  simple  reason ;  but  there  is  no  less  a  true 
Philosophy  of  Christianity^  which  aims  to  show  how  completely  these,  by  their  form, 
their  substance,  and  their  consequences,  meet  the  instincts  and  aspirations  of  all 
ages.  The  exposition  of  such  a  Philosophy  would  be  the  work  of  a  modern  Origen."^ 
The  book  before  us  is  concerned  with  this  great  subject.  No  such  design  is  exphcitly 
stated,  indeed,  the  preface,  and  the  sub-title  merely  describes  the  volume  as  con- 
taining "thoughts  introductory  to  the  study  of  Christian  doctrine"  ;  but  nevertheless 

^  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  Art.  "Philosophy,"  sub.  fin.  p.  858. 
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we  think  that  most  readers  will  recognize  here  the  main  features  of  the  argument 
indicated  in  the  passage  that  we  have  placed  at  the  head  of  this  notice.  The  Gosjjel 
of  Life  supplies  a  long-felt  want  in  apologetic  literature.  Directly  controversial 
treatises  in  defence  of  Christianity  have,  no  doubt,  a  use  in  their  place,  but  it  may  be 
questioned  whether  exposure  of  erroneous  reasoning  is  ever  half  so  effective  as  a 
positive  presentation  of  the  truth.  There  is  a  "  sweet  reasonableness  "  about  truth 
which  commends  itself  to  a  candid  mind.  And,  if  we  do  not  mistake,  this  is  one 
reason  why  the  Bishop  of  Durham's  books  on  Christian  doctrine  have  had  so  great 
an  influence.  People  are  tired  of  controversy ;  controversy  about  religious  matters 
must  be  distasteful  to  a  religious  man ;  one  shrinks  from  the  incessant  application  of 
negative  tests  to  one's  most  sacred  beliefs.  But  in  the  important  and  weighty 
volume  before  us,  as  in  former  volumes  from  the  same  pen,  controversy  is  sparingly 
introduced.  Its  method  is  constructive  rather  than  destructive,  synthetical  rather 
than  analytical ;  and  its  object  (if  we  interpret  aright  the  drift  of  the  book)  is  not 
so  much  to  expose  the  imperfection  of  other  explanations  of  the  riddle  of  the 
universe,  as  to  show  that  the  Christian  philosopher  has  an  explanation  to  offer  which 
may  fairly  claim  that  it  is  justified  not  only  by  logic  but  by  life. 

To  begin  with,  we  see  that  "  the  world  is  not  clear  or  intelligible  "  (p.  xviii.),  but 
that  at  every  point  we  meet  with  problems  which  we  cannot  solve.  In  particular,  we 
find  "  that  as  men  we  are  so  constituted  as  to  recognize  three  final  existences  which 
sum  up  for  us  all  being,  self,  the  world,  and  God  "  (p.  2),  and  that  "  as  soon  as  we 
begin  to  reflect  upon  any  one  of  them,  as  soon  as  we  begin  to  act,  we  are  beset  by 
speculative  difficulties  and  contradictions"  (p.  9).  These  problems  are  not  in  any 
sense  introduced  by  Christianity ;  they  are  part  of  the  intellectual  inheritance  of  the 
himaan  race — they  are  unavoidable.  The  assumption  of  these  three  Ideas  is  (as 
Kant  has  shown)  a  necessary  condition  of  all  progress  in  speculation,  of  all  hopeful- 
ness in  practice.  But  the  existence  of  corresponding  objects  is  not,  strictly  speaking, 
susceptible  of  proof ;  it  is  a  datum  of  faith,  which  is  a  necessity  for  natural  science 
no  less  than  for  theology.  We  cannot  suppose  that  our  instincts  are  here  playing 
us  false,  unless  we  are  prepared  to  abandon  ourselves  to  permanent  intellectual 
confusion. 

The  argument  of  chapter  i.,  in  short,  "  On  the  Problems  of  Life  "  is,  up  to  a 
certain  point,  strikingly  analogous  to  the  argument  of  Kant  in  his  famous  onslaught 
on  dogmatism.  The  recognition  of  the  self  as  the  unifying  centre  of  knowledge,  the 
conflict  of  the  antinomies  which  bewilder  us  when  we  reflect  upon  the  origin  of  things, 
the  failure  of  intellectual  proof  to  establish  the  existence  of  God,  these  thoughts  are 
familiar  to  all  students  of  the  critical  philosophy.  And  the  Bishop  holds  (practically) 
that  Kant  has  made  out  his  case  with  reference  to  the  last  point.  "The  'proofs' 
again  which  are  derived  from  the  observation  of  design,  of  the  adaptation  of  means 
to  an  end,  or  from  the  dictates  of  conscience,  make  man  and  man's  ways  of  thinking 
measures  of  all  being  in  a  manner  which  cannot  be  justified.  Nor  would  they  lead 
to  an  adequate  conclusion.  The  Being  to  which  they  guide  us  is  less  than  the  Being 
for  Whom  we  look  and  in  Whom  we  trust "  (p.  35). 

Here  Kant's  two  objections  to  the  design  argument  are  virtually  reproduced, 
and  a  further  doubt  is  expressed  as  to  the  validity  of  the  argument  from  conscience, 
which  Kant  regarded  as  adequate  in  its  own  sphere.  It  would  be  quite  unreasonable 
to  expect  that  in  a  book  like  The  Gospel  of  Life,  which  is  the  outcome  of  years  of 
reflection,  every  part  of  the  scaffolding  on  which  the  structure  rests  should  be 
exhibited  ;  and  yet  one  feels  that  here  a  fuller  statement  would  be  welcome.  If  the 
assage  we  have  quoted  be,  however,  brought  into  connection  with  the  discussion  on 
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pp.  202  ff.,  its  drift  becomes  plainer.  For  there  it  is  pointed  out  that  the  formal 
invalidity  which  is  found  in  the  so-called  "  proofs  "  offered  by  theologians  for  the 
Being  of  God  also  besets  any  proof  we  can  produce  for  the  existence  of  other  finite 
minds.  And  this,  we  take  it,  is  the  point  at  which  Bishop  Westcott  parts  company 
with  Kant.  For  while  Kant,  as  we  have  said,  would  have  been  quite  satisfied  with 
the  statement  of  the  case  on  p.  35,  he  would  not  have  admitted  the  validity  of  the 
further  position  taken  up  on  p.  202.  We  have  called  attention  to  this  matter  because 
we  think  that  the  earlier  passage  may  very  easily  be  misunderstood,  if  not  read  in  the 
light  of  the  later.  Its  language  would,  as  it  seems,  be  consistent  with  the  belief  that 
there  is  some  peculiar  inconsequence  in  the  arguments  by  which  the  existence  and 
action  of  supreme  mind  are  justified  to  faith.  "  We  can  know  that  only,"  it  is  said, 
"which  falls  within  the  range  of  our  minds"  (p.  35).  But  then  "it  is  true  that  m 
themselves  men  and  the  world  are  as  truly  unknowable  as  God  "  (p.  203)  ;  there 
is  no  'peculiar  inconsequence  in  the  customary  reasonings  of  apologists  for  Theism. 
More  important,  perhaps,  to  observe  is  the  method  by  which  the  Bishop  evades 
the  force  of  Kant's  destructive  criticism.  "  The  conclusions,"  as  to  the  existence 
of  God,  "  are  not  formally  valid,  but  we  do  violence  to  our  nature  if  we  do  not 
accept  them  "  (p.  292).  This  is  an  application  of  a  more  general  principle,  frequently 
appealed  to  throughout  the  volume  that  "  human  desire  includes  potentially  the 
promise  of  satisfaction  "  (p.  xix.).  In  the  phraseology  of  the  mediaeval  theologians, 
naturale  desiderium  non  potest  esse  inane  ;  and  hence  we  cannot  believe  that  the 
three  ultimate  Ideas  of  reason — Self,  the  World,  God — merely  mock  us  with  the 
semblance  of  reality.  "  We  trust  that  the  system  of  the  world  answers  to  Truth, 
and  that  the  desire  of  the  race  is,  in  its  highest  form  as  in  each  partial  form,  a  promise 
of  fulfilment  "  (p.  41) ;  or,  as  the  same  thought  may  be  presented  from  another  point, 
of  view,  "  If  the  power  to  know  God  exists  in  man,  such  an  endowment  contains  the 
promise  that  it  will  not  be  left  idle"  (p.  286).  This  famous  axiom,  adopted  by  two 
such  different  writers  as  Hooker  and  Coleridge,  is  thus  erected  into  a  principle  on. 
which  a  great  superstructure  can  be  raised. 

We  must  sketch  more  rapidly  the  valuable  chapter  on  "  the  conditions  under 
which  a  solution  of  the  problems  of  life  must  be  sought."  It  is  pointed  out 
that  every  class  of  science  deals  with  a  distinct  class  of  facts,  and  has  its  own 
distinct  method.  This  is  the  more  important  to  insist  on  as  "  there  is  a  grow- 
ing danger  lest  all  facts  should  be  forced  into  one  category,  lest  one  method  of 
investigation  should  be  armed  with  an  absolute  despotism,  lest  one  verifying 
test  should  be  transformed  into  a  universal  necessity  "  (p.  66).  Now,  the  funda- 
mental facts  of  theology  are  the  arjfxe'ta  through  which  the  Christian  revelation  is 
given  (p.  80) ;  they  are  indeed  the  substance  rather  than  the  proof  of  revelation  (p.  206). 
And  just  as  moral  facts,  though  they  have  a  side  which  appeals  to  sense,  can  only 
be  properly  grasped  by  a  moral  faculty,  so  these  spiritual  facts  will  require  a  spiritual 
faculty  for  their  full  apprehension.  "  The  proof  of  Eevelation  is  then  primarily 
personal"  (p.  83) ;  its  proper  test  is  the  test  of  life,  and  not  only  of  logic. 

In  order  to  see  the  full  force  of  the  Christian  answer  to  these  hard  questions 
which  experience  forces  upon  our  notice,  the  examination  of  the  pre-Christian  answers 
needs  study.  For  from  them  we  shall  gather  at  least  some  idea  of  what  the  devout 
mind  instinctively  seeks  when  driven  to  speculate  on  the  mysteries  of  life.  It  is  not 
easy  to  give  a  definition  of  religion  which  shall  not  be  either  too  vague  or  too  confined, 
and  we  do  not  feel  that  Bishop  Westcott's  definition  will  be  readily  understood  apart 
from  its  context,  but  it  is  necessary  to  quote  it  in  full.  "  From  one  side,  then, 
religion  may  be  defined  to  be  the  active  expression  of  that  element  in  man,  or  rather,. 
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perhaps,  of  his  whole  being  more  or  less  concordantly  united,  by  which  he  strives  to 
realize  a  harmony  in  all  things  ;  and,  from  the  other  side,  a  religion  is  that  view  of  all 
things  which  corresponds  under  particular  circumstances  with  his  nature  as  con- 
stituted to  seek  after  this  harmony  "  (p.  97).  Thus  for  the  satisfaction  of  our  religious 
wants  we  require  a  solution  of  the  problems  of  life  ''which  shall  bring  into  a 
harmonious  relation  the  past,  the  present,  and  the  future,  the  seen  and  the  unseen, 
the  conflicting  elements  of  our  personal  nature."  We  can  see  from  the  records  of 
history  that  each  group  of  nations  has  had  its  own  characteristic  element  to  contribute 
to  this  solution,  and  the  history  of  ancient  religions  is  a  history  of  the  world's  manifold 
preparation  for  Christ.  And  (here  agreeing  with  Justin  Martyr,  Dial.  §  121,  as  well  as 
with  Clement  of  Alexandria)  the  Bishop  of  Durham  finds  in  Deut.  iv.  19  a  recognition 
of  the  office  of  even  heathen  nations  in  fulfilling  the  counsels  of  God  :  "  Even  alien 
and  false  beliefs  are  presented  as  part  of  the  divine  ordering  of  humanity"  (p.  114). 
One  of  the  most  valuable  sections  of  the  book  before  us  is  taken  up  with  a  concise  and 
carefully  weighed  estimate  of  the  characteristics  of  the  great  religions  of  India  and  of 
China.  To  appreciate  with  justice  this  part  of  the  volume  would  require  a  prolonged 
study  of  the  sacred  books  of  the  East ;  but  every  student  will  find  it  full  of  interest 
and  of  suggestiveness. 

The  presuppositions  of  the  Christian  solution  are  set  down  as  threefold :  (1)  that 
the  world  was  made  by  God  ;  (2)  that  man  was  made  in  the  image  of  God  ;  and  (3) 
that  man,  by  self-assertion,  has  broken  his  rightful  connexion  with  God  (p.  183). 
These  presuppositions  which  are  set  down  in  Scripture  "  receive  the  amplest  justifica- 
tion in  life,"  but  they  do  not,  of  course,  clear  away  all  difficulties.  As  Butler  taught 
us  long  ago,  we  cannot  expect  to  have  all  difficulties  removed ;  all  we  can  ask  for  is 
an  intelligible  answer  to  our  questionings  which  shall  really  satisfy  them  while  not 
labouring  under  any  greater  intellectual  difficulties  than  the  counter  answers  which 
suggest  themselves.  But  we  must  be  careful  not  to  read  difficulties  into  the  record 
which  are  not  there  already,  and  to  remember  that  "  the  record  of  the  Creation  and  of 
the  Fall  is  first  apprehended  in  its  full  significance  when  it  is  studied  as  a  revelation 

of  spiritual  mysteries,  and  not  as  a  realistic  narrative  "  (p.  196) "  For  the 

most  part  the  facts  of  the  Creation  and  the  Fall  are  apprehended  individually  through 
feeling  and  experience.  This  individual  witness  is  enough  for  the  guidance  of  life  " 
(p.  198).  We  have  not  left  ourselves  space  to  speak  of  the  treatment  of  miracles  in 
chapter  vii. ,  and  must  content  ourselves  with  noting  that  two  propositions  are  regarded  as 
cardinal  in  this  connexion  (p.  211) :  (1)  that  the  idea  of  a  miracle  assumes  the  existence 
of  the  spiritual  being  to  whom  it  is  referred,  a  point  forcibly  emphasized  by  Dr.  Mozley 
in  his  Bampton  Lectures  ;  and  (2)  that  our  antecedent  conception  of  the  character  of 
the  being  will  decide  the  assignment  of  any  particular  fact  to  his  agency.  Miracula 
sine  doctrina  nihil  valent.  The  development  of  the  important  principle  that  miracles 
are  treated  in  Scripture  as  subordinate  to  faith  in  God  (p.  212)  is  most  instructive  ; 
and  furnishes  a  valuable  supplement  to  Dr.  Mozley's  famous  essay  on  the  trial  of 
Abraham's  faith  in  his  Ruling  Ideas  in  Early  Ages. 

The  only  other  thought  to  which  we  can  here  call  attention  is  probably  the 
most  far-reaching  in  the  volume,  as  its  subject  is  the  deepest  in  theology.  Dr. 
Westcott  had  already  reminded  us,  in  his  dissertation  on  The  Gospel  of  Creation, 
that  the  doctrine  that  the  Incarnation  was  dependent  on  the  Fall  was  neither 
certainly  Scriptural  nor  universally  held  by  Christian  antiquity.  This  he  tells  us 
again  (p.  253),  "The  first  Gospel  lies  in  the  record  of  Creation.  It  was  given  before 
the  Fall,  and  not  after  the  Fall.  The  Divine  counsel  of  the  union  of  God  with  man 
realized  in  the  Incarnation  is  the  foundation  of  Eevelation.     The  poverty  and  sorrow 
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and  passion  of  Christ  were  due  to  sin,  but  we  dare  not  suppose  that  the  con- 
summation of  the  destiny  of  humanity  was  due  to  such  a  cause." 

The  difference  between  the  Christian  idea  of  the  Incarnation  and  pagan  legends 
on  the  same  subject  is  thus  marked  out :  "  There  had  been  fabled  apotheoses  in  which 
heroes  had  laid  aside  their  dress  of  mortality,  and  gained  entrance  into  the  family  of 
heaven.  But  the  assumption  of  humanity,  not  for  a  time,  but  for  ever,  by  the  Word 
who  is  God,  was  a  truth  undreamt  of  till  it  was  realised  "  (p.  252).  And  the  bearing 
of  the  theories  popularly  associated  with  the  term  evolution,  the  theory  of  the 
continuity  pervading  nature,  upon  the  Christian  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation  is 
expounded  in  these  pregnant  words  :  "  The  body  of  man  is  bound,  how  closely  we  are 
slowly  coming  to  know,  with  the  world  in  which  he  lives.  The  assumption  of  this 
body  of  flesh  by  the  Son  of  God  offers  therefore  the  thought  of  larger  issues  of  the 
Incarnation  than  we  can  apprehend  at  first.  In  this  respect  the  message  of 
Christianity  corresponds  with  the  earliest  teaching  of  Genesis  on  the  Creation  and 
the  Fall"  (p.  241). 

We  have  not  attempted  to  do  more  than  call  attention  to  the  varied  contents  of 
this  remarkable  volume.  To  give  a  satisfactory  critical  estimate  of  a  book  in  which 
judgments  are  expressed  on  so  many  difficult  topics  would  tax  the  powers  of  a 
student  at  once  of  comparative  religion,  of  philosophy,  and  of  Christian  doctrine ;  we 
can  only  say  that  we  believe  it  is  one  of  the  most  important  contributions  to 
the  philosophy  of  religion  that  we  have  had  in  recent  years. 

J.  H.  Bernard,  D.D. 

THE    QUESTION    OF    QUESTIONS.     By  Samuel    Wainwright,    D.D.     James 
Nisbet  &  Co.,  21,  Berners  Street.     1892. 

This  is  another  work  of  Christian  Apology.  The  question  of  questions  which  the 
writer  sets  himself  to  discuss  is,  "  What  think  ye  of  Christ  ?  "  ;  and  in  a  heavy  volume 
of  over  three  hundred  pages  he  proceeds  to  defend  his  position  against  Jews,  Arians, 
Semi-Arians,  Socinians,  Unitarians,  Agnostics,  and,  with  lofty  contempt,  the  school 
of  the  Higher  Criticism. 

The  volume  is  the  outcome  of  two  series  of  Advent  addresses  delivered  in  the 
author's  church  of  St.  Stephen's,  Clapham  Park,  the  congregation  of  which  will 
perhaps  welcome  its  appearance.  But  for  the  world  outside  the  book  has  no 
interest  or  value.  There  is  nothing  original  in  the  arguments  employed,  and  the 
writer's  style  wiU  not  attract  thoughtful  readers.  It  abounds  largely  in  quotations, 
and  in  quotations  of  such  abnormal  length  as  sometimes  to  extend  to  almost  entire 
chapters.  In  chapter  x.,  which  consists  of  nine  pages,  almost  eight  are  devoted  to 
other  people's  writings,  while  a  quotation  from  Pere  Hyacinthe  occupies  four  pages  of 
chapter  xii.,  and  four  pages  of  chapter  xix.  are  filled  with  an  extract  from  the 
Conversations  of  Napoleon. 

As  a  specimen  of  Dr.  Wainwright's  style  of  controversy  we  wiU  select  the  open- 
ing passage  of  chapter  vi.,  which  is  entitled,  "  Betrayed  !  with  a  Kiss."  It  is  quite 
superfluous  to  say  that  the  Higher  Critics  are  referred  to.  "  As  it  was  in  the  begin- 
ning so  it  is  now,"  says  Dr.  Wainwright :  "  Christ  is  wounded  in  the  house  of  His 
friends,  and  the  Son  of  Man  is  betrayed  with  a  kiss.  '  The  testimony  of  Jesus  is  the 
Spirit  of  Prophecy ' ;  f or  '  to  Him  gave  all  the  prophets  witness.'  All  the  prophets : 
Enoch,  the  earliest ;  Moses,  the  greatest.  Such,  at  least,  is  the  testimony  of  Holy 
Scripture.  But  the  '  Higher  Criticism  '  is  better  informed.  There  never  was  a  Moses. 
The  Pentateuch  ?  Yes,  of  course,  you  think  so  naturally  ;  but  you  are  wrong.  Th^" 
Higher  Criticism  has  settled  that.     The  Pentateuch  is  the  patchwork  product  of  a 
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later  age  ;  a  forgery  palmed  off  upon  the  pious  Josiah."  This  will  serve  as  a  specimen 
of  the  sneering  style  of  Dr.  Wainwright,  who  goes  on  to  say,  with  insolent  audacity, 
that  in  reply  to  a  certain  question  the  Higher  Critics  give  "  an  answer  that  subverts 
Christianity."  We  are  jauntily  told,  however,  that  "the  Higher  Criticism  is  no 
criticism  at  all,"  that  it  has  been  "  completely  refuted,"  but  that  it  "  has  been  by 
certain  ecclesiastical  dignitaries  quite  recently  refurbished,  regarnished,  repropounded, 
and  warranted  '  as  good  as  new.'  "  Once  again,  "  It  is  the  old  story  of  energies  ill- 
directed,  of  acquirements  misapplied,  of  God's  fair  gifts  prostituted  at  the  shrine  of 
an  ignoble  system,  that  claims  for  its  due  the  sacrifice  of  history,  of  human  dignity, 
and  of  the  Divinity  itself,  and  calls  it  '  scientific  criticism.' "  These  extracts  are 
sufficient  to  show  what  manner  of  book  this  production  of  Dr.  Wainwright's  is.  When 
writers  can  thus  speak  of  their  opponents  they  at  once  put  themselves  out  of  court 
with  all  intelligent  and  fair-minded  readers.  Such  methods  of  controversy  are 
altogether  unworthy  of  the  sacred  cause  of  truth,  which,  however,  we  have  no  doubt 
is  as  dear  to  Dr.  Wainwright  as  it  is,  beyond  all  question,  to  Mr.  Gore  and  Professor 
Driver.  John  Vaughan. 

SOME     MAIN     QUESTIONS    OF    THE     CHEISTIAN     FAITH.      By    Henry 
Varley,  B.A.  (Lond.). 

The  eight  sermons  contained  in  this  little  volume  originally  appeared  in  the  Christicm 
World  Pulpit.  They  were  preached  at  Highbury  Congregational  Chapel,  Cheltenham, 
with  the  hope  of  confirming  the  faith  and  of  removing  the  doubts  of  some  of  the  more 
thoughtful  of  the  younger  members  of  the  congregation.  They  are  just  exactly  what 
they  pretend  to  be — "a  plain,  homely,  and  by  no  means  exhaustive  treatment  of  a 
few  of  the  main  questions  of  the  Christian  faith."  As  a  contribution  to  the  literature 
of  Christian  Apologetics,  the  little  book  makes  no  claim ;  but  the  arguments  therein 
are  lucid,  and  the  style  is  manly  and  straightforward,  and  such  as  to  gain  the 
attention  of  the  young  people  to  whom  the  sermons  were  specially  addressed. 

The  first  six  sermons  treat  of  questions  about  which  all  Christians,  as  distinguished 
from  unbeHevers,  are  agreed.  The  arguments  for  the  existence  of  God,  for  the 
authenticity  of  the  Gospels,  for  the  credibility  of  miracles,  for  the  Divinity  and  the 
Resurrection  of  our  Lord,  for  the  existence  of  a  future  life,  are  forcibly  arrayed,  and 
the  Christian  position  ably  defended.  The  last  two  sermons  are  not  of  equal  merit 
with  the  preceding.  Matters  of  controversy  among  Christian  people  are  introduced, 
and  in  a  manner  not  likely  to  make  for  peace.  For  instance,  in  discussing  the 
question,  ♦'  What  is  a  Christian  ?  "  Mr.  Varley  says,  "  The  Churches  of  England  and 
of  Rome  teach  that  we  become  Christians  by  being  baptized ;  that  before  baptism  we 
are  outside  the  body  of  the  people  of  Christ,  and  that  after  baptism  we  are  inside. 
This  is  nonsense,  and,  what  is  more,  it  is  mischievous  nonsense."  Again,  Mr.  Varley 
is  equally  dogmatic  on  the  nature  of  the  Church.  "  The  Church,"  he  tells  us,  "  does 
not  consist  of  christened  people,  as  some  would  have  us  believe,  but  of  Christian 
people,  which  is  a  very  different  thing."  Baptism  has  nothing  to  do  with  it.  "  The 
Quakers  show  us  how  sincere  and  earnest  the  Christian  life  may  be  without  the  use 
of  sacraments  at  all." 

This  little  book  would  have  been  more  generally  useful  if  the  two  last  sermons 
had  been  omitted.  John  Vaughan. 
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The  Development  op  New  Testament  Judaism. — A  very  suggestive 
article  is  contributed  to  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra  by  Professor  Schodde  on  the 
development  of  the  faith  and  religious  life  of  Israel  in  the  eventful  centuries 
between  the  close  of  the  Old  and  the  beginning  of  the  New  Testament. 
**  The  New  Testament,"  he  says,  "  does  not  indeed  present  a  systematic  or 
complete  account  of  the  popular  faith  of  the  day,-  which  was  the  outcome 
of  the  history  of  Israel  since  the  close  of  the  Old  Testament.  But  the 
leading  features  are  given,  and  from  these  it  is  evident  that  this  development 
had  been  of  an  erratic  kind.  Both  Christ  and  the  Jewish  orthodoxy  of 
His  day  claim  to  build  upon  the  Old  Testament,  and  yet  the  systems  of 
religion  which  they  teach  are  radically  contradictory.  Only  one  conclusion 
can  be  reached  from  this,  namely,  that  in  the  genesis  and  formation  of  the 
teachings  of  Jesus'  contemporaries,  elements  must  have  been  introduced  that 
were  foreign  to  its  essence  and  genius,  and  that  in  no  way  accorded  with 
the  earlier  revelations  of  God."  He  points  out  that  the  fons  et  origo  of  this 
perversion  of  the  Jewish  faith  lay  in  the  carnal  conception  which  came  to 
be  held  of  the  kingdom  of  God  on  earth.  The  contemporaries  of  Christ 
had  substituted  the  national  idea  as  the  subordinate  for  the  spiritual  idea  as 
the  principal  feature  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  especially  in  the  final  con- 
summation of  that  kingdom.  It  was  the  substitution  of  the  means,  which 
were  temporal  and  accidental,  for  the  ends,  which  were  eternal  and  essential. 
As  a  consequence  of  this  leading  and  fundamental  error  the  nomistic  prin- 
ciple was  substituted  for  the  principle  of  faith,  which  had  already  in  the 
covenant  with  Abraham  been  established  as  the  subjective  condition  in  the 
kingdom  of  God.  The  sum  and  substance  of  all  practical  religion  was  made 
to  consist  in  compliance  with  the  minutim  of  the  law,  a  compliance  which 
was  asked  to  be  no  deeper  than  outward  and  formal.  Professor  Schodde  is 
of  opinion  that  the  beginning  of  which  New  Testament  Judaism  is  the  end 
goes  back  to  the  days  of  Ezra  the  Scribe,  and  that  it  is  to  be  ascribed  to 
the  establishment  of  the  nomistic  principle  by  him  and  his  coadjutors  as 
the  sole  and  only  controlling  principle  in  the  religious  life  of  the  people. 
The  fatal  error  of  the  new  departure  was  its  exclusion  of  the  prophetic 
feature,  and  in  this  regard  it  proved  unfaithful  to  Old  Testament  precedents 
and  promises.  He  points  out  how  it  came  to  pass  that  this  one-sided 
development  set  in  so  completely  as  it  did.  "  The  exile  was  by  the  prophets 
declared  to  be  the  punishment  of  the  people  for  their  infidelity  to  Jehovah 
and  His  laws.  The  repentant  people  confessed  the  correctness  of  the  charge, 
and  determined  that  matters  should  change.     All  eyes  turned  to  the  law, 
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and  the  future  prosperity  and  the  eventual  securing  of  the  hopes  held  out 
by  revelation  to  Israel  as  the  people  of  God  were  regarded  as  dependent  upon 
the  obedience  to  that  law,  the  disobedience  toward  which,  by  their  fathers, 
had  almost  destroyed  the  very  existence  of  the  people.  Israel's  existence 
was  now  wound  up  in  the  observance  of  the  law,  and  the  very  stringency 
with  which  this  new  principle  was  observed  defeated  the  object  which  was 
ainied  at,  by  bUnding  the  people  to  the  spirit  of  the  law  and  allowing  them 
to  see  only  the  letter.  Matters  progressed  so  rapidly  in  this  direction  that 
Malachi,  the  last  of  the  inspired  prophets,  was  compelled  to  raise  his  voice 
against  the  extreme  legalistic  standpoint. 

The  Teaching  of  que  Lord  as  to  the  Authority  of  the  Old 
Testament. — The  most  conservative  views  of  Old  Testament  literature 
find  a  defender  in  Bishop  EUicott  in  a  series  of  articles  now  appearing  in 
Tlie,  Expository  Times.  He  will  not  consent  to  the  epithet  ''mythical" 
being  applied  to  the  earlier  chapters  of  Genesis,  or  to  any  other  than  a 
literal  interpretation  of  the  Book  of  Jonah;  and  he  treats  the  allusions 
made  by  our  Lord  to  incidents  recorded  in  the  Old  Testament  as  establish- 
ing the  historical  truthfulness  of  those  records.  We  think  he  weakens  his 
case  very  considerably  by  the  extreme  and  rigid  position  he  takes  up,  and 
that  his  method  of  proof  is  a  very  questionable  one.  Biblical  criticism,  like 
any  other  science,  has  its  varying  theories  and  its  conflicting  schools  and 
parties.  It  is  surely  an  excess  of  the  partizan  spirit  to  invoke  the  sacred 
authority  of  Christ  in  support  of  certain  theories  of  interpretation  or  modes 
of  criticism,  especially  when  the  judgments  on  the  points  in  question  which 
He  held  can  only  be  guessed  at,  and  are  not  stated  in  a  clear  and  direct 
form.  A  fair  specimen  of  Bishop  Ellicott's  mode  of  reasoning  is  given  in 
his  treatment  of  Christ's  reference  to  Ps.  ex.  "  What  we  may  deduce," 
he  says,  "  from  this  passage  is  this:  First,  that  the  psalm  was  written  by 
David,  and  that  thus  this  particular  superscription  is  right.  Secondly, 
that  David  was  here  writing  by  direct  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
Thirdly,  that  the  reference  to  the  Messiah  is  so  distinct  that  David  may 
be  regarded  as  consciously  speaking  of  Him.  The  attempts  on  the  part 
of  modern  criticism  to  explain  away  the  impression  which  this  memorable 
passage  will  not  fail  to  leave  on  any  candid  mind  are  many,  but  all  singu- 
larly hopeless.  It  may  be  perfectly  true  that  our  Lord  is  asking  a  question 
rather  than  making  a  statement ;  but  if  the  question  is  of  such  a  nature  that 
it  plainly  involves  and  implies  the  recognition  on  our  Lord's  part  of  certain 
facts  or  truths,  why  are  these  facts  and  truths  not  to  be  put  in  evidence  as 
recognized  by  Him,  and  as  having  the  seal  of  His  authority?  The  true 
answer  to  this  is :  Because  it  is  inconvenient  to  modern  criticism,  which 
has  settled  that  the  psalm  is  of  a  very  late  date,  and  has  no  Messianic 
reference  at  all.  But  is  not  modern  criticism  utterly  wrong  ?  Let  us  put 
this  to  the  test  by  this  simple  question :  Is  it  to  be  regarded  as  probable  that 
if  the  psalm  had  really  been  of  this  late  date  there  was  no  one  in  the 
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gathered  company  of  Pharisees,  to  whom  the  words  were  addressed,  who 
knew  that  it  was  so?  If  this  was  not  probable,  then  why  did  not  some 
one  of  these  experts  at  once  traverse  the  Lord's  question  by  the  easily- 
made  statement  that  David  never  wrote  what  was  imputed  to  him?  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  id  as  probable,  then  can  we  possibly  believe  that  a 
metrical  fabrication  claiming  to  be  a  psalm  of  David  and  an  oracle  of  God, 
and  challenging  attention  by  setting  forth  a  doctrine  so  unfamiliar  as 
the  Messiah's  everlasting  priesthood,  could  have  crept  into  the  jealously- 
guarded  Scripture  three  or  four  centuries  after  the  date  of  Ezra's  Bible, 
and  remained  there  undetected  ?  Whatever  else  may  be  said  of  the  scribes, 
they  were  certainly  careful  and  jealous  guardians  of  the  very  letter  of  the 
Scriptures.  We  are  thus,  apart  from  other  considerations,  forced  by 
common  sense  to  believe  that  the  psalm  was  Davidic,  and  was  known  to 
be  so  by  our  Lord  and  those  to  whom  He  was  speaking."  The  significance 
of  the  reference  to  Ps.  ex.  is  in  the  question  which  it  raises  as  to  the  Divinity 
of  the  Son  of  David.  The  question  as  to  who  might  be  the  writer  of  a  passage 
of  Scripture  accepted  by  all  as  a  divinely-inspired  oracular  utterance  was  of 
no  consequence. 

Thoughts  on  Preaching. — It  is  refreshing  in  these  days,  when  so 
much  is  said  in  depreciation  of  preaching,  to  read  an  article  on  the  subject 
which  convinces  one  over  again  of  the  dignity  and  worth  of  the  method 
instituted  by  Christ  for  the  dissemination  of  truth  and  for  the  edification  of 
believers.  In  an  article  with  the  above  title,  which  appears  in  the  Beformed 
Quarterly  Bevieiu  (Philadelphia),  the  Eev.  A.  E.  Kremer,  D.D.,  writes  on 
the  subject  in  a  very  bright  and  intelligent  manner.  He  points  out  what 
may  be  one  cause  of  dissatisfaction  with  preaching,  and  that  is  the 
hap-hazard  manner  in  which  subjects  for  sermons  are  often,  if  not  generally, 
selected.  "  A  year's  sermons,"  he  says,  *'  would,  on  examination,  in  many 
case^,  present  a  medley  of  things  sacred,  and  otherwise,  without  unity  or 
connection.  The  same  preachers  may  be  orderly  and  systematic  in  'other 
things,  but  seem  to  have  made  special  effort  to  be  the  very  opposite  in  the 
matter  of  preaching.  The  sermon  itself  may  be  in  accordance  with 
orthodox  homiletic  rules ;  but  the  sermons,  in  their  relation  to  each  other — 
a  curious  what-not  of  unrelated  things.  Then  we  find  that  both  preachers 
and  people  become  dissatisfied  with  such  loose  variety ;  so  a  departure  is 
made,  it  being  duly  announced  from  the  pulpit  and  in  the  press  that  for 
some  time  there  will  be  sermons  on  Bible  characters — patriarchs,  prophets, 
heroes ;  and  this  becoming  monotonous  and  failing  to  attract  special  and 
unwearied  attention,  a  course  of  sermons  on  the  vices  and  follies  of  the 
day  will  be  sure  to  keep  people  on  the  look-out ;  so  that  the  evil  day  of  a 
general  collapse  of  interest  is  from  time  to  time  removed  farther  off.  But 
such  attempts  at  general  order  in  preaching  only  show  the  necessity  of  some 
true  order."  He  suggests  that  the  Church  Year,  with  its  holy  seasons  and 
Scripture  Lessons,  is  probably  the  best  guide  for  the  preacher  in  his  selection 
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of  subjects.  There  is  something  fanciful  but  attractive  in  the  reason  he  gives 
for  his  opinion.  "  The  idea  is  that  the  Christian,  being  a  citizen  of  two 
worlds,  should  be  in  harmony  with  both;  that  the  natural  year  with  its 
seasons,  and  the  Christian  year  with  its  sacred  parts  and  lessons,  should  be 
one ;  that  as  every  human  life  is  repeated,  so  to  speak,  by  every  annual 
cycle,  so  also  man's  spiritual  life  is  repeated  year  by  year,  every  revolution 
enlarging  the  circle  of  spiritual  vision."  There  is  no  doubt  that  an  adherence 
more  or  less  strict  to  some  such  plan  as  this  would  be  found  helpful  to 
both  ministers  and  congregations.  It  is  not,  however,  the  only  plan.  The 
same  article  informs  us  that  some  of  our  Dutch  brethren  follow  the  Heidel- 
berg Catechism  in  their  preaching,  with  the  result  that  their  people  are 
more  thoroughly  indoctrinated  in  the  fundamentals  of  Christian  truth  than 
their  neighbours.  We  are  afraid  that  a  proposal  to  make  any  of  our 
Catechisms  the  basis  of  annual  cycles  of  sermons  would  fill  our  churches 
with  dismay  ;  and  that  the  majority  of  hearers  would  prefer  to  bear  the  ills 
they  have  than  fly  to  others  that  they  know  not  of. 

Eecent  Cbiticism  on  the  Pentateuch.  —  Professor  E.  Konig,  of 
Kostock,  who  is  already  known  to  scholars  as  the  author  of  some  valuable 
works  on  the  Old  Testament,  two  of  which  deal  more  or  less  with 
Pentateuchal  criticism,  has  just  issued  an  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament, 
in  connection  with  Weber's  new  series  of  theological  handbooks,  in  which 
the  question  is  again  minutely  examined.  More  than  100  pages,  or  about 
one-fifth  of  the  work,  are  devoted  to  the  subject,  which  is  handled  with  the 
erudition  and  ability  usually  characteristic  of  German  investigations  of  this 
kind,  and  also  with  a  moderation  and  reverence  in  which  many  of  them  are 
painfully  deficient.  Dr.  Konig's  scholarship  is  very  wide  and  varied,  and 
unusually  up  to  date.  He  seems  fully  acquainted  with  the  bewildering  mass  of 
ingenious  theories  propounded  during  the  last  hundred  years  concerning  the 
origin  of  the  Books  of  Moses,  but  has  not  allowed  himself  to  be  swept  away 
by  prevalent  currents  of  opinion.  He  is  one  with  "•  the  higher  critics  "  up 
to  a  certain  point,  but  beyond  that  he  goes  in  the  opposite  direction.  As 
compared  with  Wellhausen,  for  example,  he  may  be  fairly  described  as  a 
conservative,  although,  on  the  other  hand,  he  is  far  removed  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  old  orthodoxy.  The  following  is  a  rapid  summary  of  the  dis- 
cussion and  its  main  results.  It  commences  with  a  brief  statement  of  the 
method  adopted.  The  arguments  concerning  each  problem,  'pro  and  contra^ 
are  arranged,  as  far  as  possible,  under  three  heads — literary  evidence, 
hnguistic  evidence,  and  material  evidence.  The  first  question  treated  in  this 
way  is  the  Mosaic  origin  of  the  Pentateuch  as  a  whole,  and  the  answer  is  in 
the  negative.  The  Mosaic  authorship,  it  is  maintained,  is  neither  claimed  by 
the  book  itself  nor  proved  by  later  literary  evidence,  and  is  not  guaranteed 
by  the  testimony  of  language.  It  is  allowed  that  the  latter  indicates  the 
presence  of  elements  which  belong  to  the  oldest  period  of  Hebrew,  but  this 
circumstance,  it  is  urged,  by  no  means  necessitates  the  conclusion  that  the 
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whole  work  dates  from  the  time  of  Moses.  A  very  useful  sketch  of  the 
history  of  Pentateuchal  criticism  is  rather  oddly  inserted  in  the  course  of 
this  part  of  the  discussion.  It  is  then  shown  that  there  are  undoubtedly 
post- Mosaic  passages  in  the  Pentateuch,  and  it  is  argued  that  linguistic 
phenomena  disprove  unity  of  authorship,  and  that  divergent  references  to  the 
same  event,  as,  for  instance,  the  two'accounts  of  creation  and  the  two  versions 
of  the  Decalogue,  point  in  the  same  direction.  The  ground  having  been  thus 
cleared,  Dr.  Konig  proceeds  to  the  more  difficult  task  of  reconstruction.  The 
existence  of  very  ancient  elements  in  the  Pentateuch  is  freely  admitted.  It 
is  even  considered  certain  that  not  merely  traditions,  but  documents  from  an 
age  anterior  to  that  of  Moses  were  utilized  in  the  composition  or  compilation 
of  the  work.  Traces  of  such  documents  are  found  in  the  simple  non- 
legendary  representation  of  Abraham,  in  the  curious  allusions  to  Elamitic 
and  Babylonian  politics  in  Genesis  xiv.,  and  in  Jacob's  blessing  of  Levi  and 
Reuben.  To  Moses  are  ascribed  the  Decalogue,  the  Book  of  the  Covenant, 
and  the  law  in  Exodus  xxxiv.  10-26.  Very  early  also  are  the  Song  of  Moses 
at  the  Eed  Sea,  the  priestly  blessing,  the  song  about  the  well,  and  three 
other  short  poetic  pieces.  These  ancient  materials  were  worked  up 
at  three  successive  times ;  and  the  three  writings  thus  produced  were 
subsequently  collected  and  fitted  into  one  another  so  as  to  constitute 
one  whole.  To  borrow  the  language  of  geology,  three  strata  can  be  detected — 
primary,  secondary,  and  tertiary.  The  primary  stratum  is  the  document  usually 
denoted  by  the  letters  JE.  Of  its  two  parts,  J  and  E,  the  priority  is  given 
to  the  latter,  which  is  ascribed  to  the  period  of  the  Judges.  The  composition 
of  J  cannot  have  taken  place  before  the  days  of  David,  and  need  not  be  put 
later  than  those  of  Solomon.  The  whole  of  JE,  therefore,  in  Dr.  Konig's 
opinion,  was  in  existence  as  early  as  about  1000  B.C.,  or  within  three 
centuries  of  the  death  of  Moses.  The  secondary  stratum,  comprising  the 
greater  part  of  Deuteronomy,  is  represented  by  two  symbols,  D  and  Dst. 
D,  extending  over  chapters  v.  to  xxvi.,  and  including  a  few  other  passages,  is 
supposed  to  have  been  written  soon  after  the  fall  of  the  Northern  Kingdom, 
that  is,  about  720  B.C.,  on  the  basis  of  former  revisions  of  Mosaic  material, 
the  earliest  of  which  may  have  originated  in  the  time  of  the  Judges.  The 
author  of  D  probably  belonged  to  the  circle  of  the  Jerusalem  priests.  In 
any  case,  the  book  owed  its  historical  efficacy  to  that  section  of  Jewish 
society.  It  is  identified,  with  most  moderns,  with  the  book  of  the  law 
found  in  the  reign  of  Josiah ;  but  the  theory  of  some  critics  that  this 
finding  was  a  priestly  trick  is,  of  course,  entirely  out  of  the  question  on 
Dr.  Konig's  hypothesis,  as  the  book  had,  in  that  case,  been  in  existence 
for  a  hundred  years.  It  is  suggested  that  the  neglect  of  the  temple  under 
Manasseh  may  have  had,  for  one  of  its  consequences,  the  withdrawal 
of  this  precious  manuscript  from  the  observation  of  the  temple  servants. 
Dst  is  closely  related  to  D,  and  must  have  come  into  existence  at  no 
great  distance  of  time  afterwards.  The  tertiary  stratum  is  indicated  by 
the  symbol,  EP.     It  is  described  as  *'  the  esoteric  priestly  reproduction  of 
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Israel's  oldest  traditions,"  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  written  during  the 
period  of  the  Exile,  when  the  Jerusalem  priesthood  had  leisure  to  fix  old 
memories.  The  Mosaic  foundation,  which  is  believed  to  exist  even  here,  and 
includes  historical  as  well  as  legal  elements,  was  probably  supplied  by  oral 
tradition,  propagated  in  priestly  circles,  and  especially  in  the  family  of  Aaron. 
These  three  documents— JB,  D  (with  Dst),  and  EP— were  combined  and 
welded  into  one  whole,  which,  notwithstanding  the  diversity  of  its  component 
parts,  exhibits  a  substantial  and  very  impressive  unity,  by  Ezra  the  Scribe, 
before  the  commencement  of  his  reforming  activity  in  Jerusalem.  This 
elaborate  and  skilfully- constructed  scheme  can  probably  lay  as  little  claim 
to  finality  (as  to  some  of  the  details,  at  any  rate)  as  many  of  its  predecessors, 
but  it  is  far  more  instructive  and  far  less  painful  than  some  of  them,  and 
cannot  be  studied  without  advantage  even  by  those  who  regard  the  methods 
and  results  of  modern  criticism  with  a  measure  of  suspicion. 

Deutebo-Isaiah  and  the  Psalter. — The  reaction  from  the  extreme 
notions  of  the  advanced  critics  which  has  been  shown  to  be  represented  in 
Dr.  Konig's  treatment  of  the  Pentateuch  is  manifested  also  in  his  discussion 
of  the  authorship  of  the  last  twenty-seven  chapters  of  Isaiah,  and  in  his  view 
concerning  the  origin  of  the  Psalter.  He  agrees  with  the  majority  of  recent 
critical  writers  on  the  subject  in  ascribing  these  chapters  to  a  later  time  than 
that  of  Isaiah,  and  makes  an  exceedingly  ingenious  attempt  to  account  for 
their  incorporation  with  the  writings  of  the  earlier  prophet,  which,  though 
not  absolutely  conclusive,  deserves  the  careful  study  of  those  who  still 
maintain  the  unity  of  the  book  ;  but  he  distinctly  refuses  to  endorse  the 
hazardous  speculations  of  the  school  represented  by  Professor  Duhm.  Of 
the  Trito-Isaiah  discovered  by  that  eminent  critic  he  cannot  find  a  trace. 
He  only  concedes  the  probability  that  the  last  four  chapters  may  have  been 
made  public  after  the  proclamation  of  the  edict  of  Cyrus.  The  authorship, 
however,  was  the  same  :  one  hand  only  can  be  detected  in  these  seven-and- 
twenty  chapters.  In  respect  of  the  origin  of  the  Psalter,  the  reaction  is  still 
more  strongly  marked.  Dr.  Konig  goes  considerably  further  than  even 
Dr.  Baethgen  in  the  direction  of  traditional  beliefs.  Whilst  allowing  that 
the  Psalter  principally  echoes  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  Israelites  at  the 
later  crises  of  Israelitish  history,  he  maintains  that  the  evidence  of  literary 
tradition,  of  language,  and  of  the  subject-matter,  warrants  the  inference  that 
the  collection  includes  poems  from  earlier  ages.  That  David  was  a  religious 
as  well  as  a  secular  poet  is  considered  unquestionable,  and  the  reference  in 
Amos  (vi.  5),  which  has  been  often  adduced  to  prove  the  contrary,  is  pro- 
nounced irrelevant.  That  some  of  David's  sacred  poems  are  contained  in 
our  Psalter  is  also  unhesitatingly  affirmed.  There  may  be  a  considerable 
number  of  these  early  hymns.  "  I  hold  the  Davidic  origin  of  a  number 
of  psalms  to  correspond  to  all  historic  probability."  There  are  twelve 
psalms  to  the  Davidic  origin  of  which  there  is  no  positive  objection.  A 
final   decision,   however,  is   at  present  unattainable.      "  The  point  within 
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the  traditional .  seventy-three  at  which  we  can  say  *  the  prayers  of  David 
the  Son  of  Jesse  are  ended'  is  uncertain."  The  existence  of  Maccabean 
psalms  is  almost  denied.  Only  one  psalm  (the  74th)  is  put  as  late  as 
the  second  century.  The  acrostic  theory  discussed  lately  in  the  Academy 
in  relation  to  the  2nd  and  110th  Psalms  is  pronounced  baseless.  A 
more  certain  example  of  such  an  acrostic  must  be  pointed  out  before 
this  phenomenon  can  be  found  in  part  of  the  verses  of  a  poem.  The 
necessity  for  the  most  vigilant  caution  in  the  attempt  to  fix  the  date  of 
a  psalm  is  illustrated  by  some  penetrating  remarks  which  deserve  to  be 
widely  circulated.  In  wielding  the  linguistic  argument  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  a  form  which  occurs  in  prose  only  in  late  Hebrew  might 
conceivably  be  used  in  poetry  at  a  far  earlier  period.  The  shorter  form 
of  the  first  person  pronoun,  for  example,  ^^^?,  the  frequent  use  of  which 
in  prose^is  considered  an  indication  of  lateness,  may  possibly  have  been 
used  by  the  side  of  ''3i^?  in  the  poetic  diction  of  comparatively  early  times. 
It  must  also  not  be  forgotten  that  our  acquaintance  with  David's  history 
may  be  incomplete,  that  he  may  have  stood  in  situations  similar  to  those 
in  which  others  were  placed  in  later  ages,  and  that  he  may  have  given 
expression  to  Israelitish  thoughts,  which,  though  not  of  general  human 
interest,  did  not  change  with  changing  times. 


SISlLilCiLILi    THOXJOHT. 

DANIEL:  EXTERNAL  BEFEBENCES. 
By  Eev.  J.  E.  H.  Thomson,  B.D. 
It  seems  often  to  be  tacitly  assumed  that  the  earliest  indubitable  reference  to 
a  book — if  it  be  a  book  of  Scripture — shows  us  the  earliest  date  we  can  claim 
for  the  book's  existence.  It  ought  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  reference  or  a 
quotation  merely  affords  a  terminus  ad  quem,  later  than  which  we  cannot  place 
the  origin  of  the  book  in  question,  but  setting  no  limit  to  the  earliness  to  be 
assumed.  Further,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  number  of  references 
are  to  a  large  extent  limited  by  the  amount  of  the  literature  available.  A 
person  who  demanded  that  the  age  of  the  Eig-Veda  be  proved  by  contem- 
porary quotation  would  simply  demonstrate  his  own  ignorance  of  the 
nature  of  the  question.  Another  thing  has  also  to  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion. In  some  literatures  quotations  and  references  are  frequent  and 
indubitable.  Thus,  in  any  volume  of  sermons  the  number  of  Scriptural 
quotations  is  usually  large.  On  the  other  hand,  the  ballad  literature  of  our 
own  country  has  no  such  thing  as  avowed  quotation,  although  whole  verses 
of  earlier  ballads  are  transferred  to  later  ones  without  scrupl6.  Let  us,  then, 
look  at  the  literary  characteristics  of  the  period  near  the  date  assumed  for  the 
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composition  of  Daniel,  by  the  orthodox  on  the  one  side,  and  by  the  critics  on 
the  other,  and  the  extent  of  the  literature  available  in  either  case. 

In  the  first  place,  we  cannot  help  noticing  the  extreme  paucity  of  the 
literature  that  claims  to  be  contemporary  with  Daniel,  on  the  assumption 
that  the  orthodox  date  is  correct.  That  literature  consists  of  three  post- 
Exilian  prophets,  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  Chronicles,  the  Deutero-Isaiah,  and 
Ezekiel.  •  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  and  Chronicles,  from  the  fact  that  they  are 
histories  which  do  not  narrate  the  life  of  the  captivity  in  Babylon,  may  be 
thrown  out.  Ezekiel  and  the  Deutero-Isaiah  may  also  be  laid  aside,  because 
the  gathering  of  the  fragments  which  form  our  Daniel  had  not  taken  place 
when  they  wrote.  So  we  are  left  to  Haggai,  Zechariah,  and  Malachi.  In 
regard  to  the  first  of  these,  we  seem  rather  to  have  to  do  with  an  epitome 
which  merely  suppHes  the  headings  and,  perhaps,  the  opening  sentences  of 
the  prophecies,  than  the  prophecies  themselves  in  any  completeness  of  form. 
The  latter  half  of  the  prophecies  of  Zechariah  seem  really  to  be  the  work  of 
an  earlier  and  pre-Exilian  prophet.  Malachi  appears  also  to  be  fragmentary. 
Further,  with  the  exception  of  the  opening  chapters  of  Zechariah,  none  of 
these  deals  with  the  subjects  which  naturally  suggest  Daniel. 

In  Zechariah  i.  18-21,  some  have  seen  a  reference  to  the  four  monarchies 
of  Daniel;  others,  with  greater  likelihood,  see  a  reference  to  the  Greek 
Empire — the  goat  with  the  four  hours.  Four  horns  naturally  imply  a  beast 
whose  horns  they  are.  Now,  in  Daniel  we  have  the  Greek  he-goat  with  first 
the  notable  horn  and  then  the  four  that  sprang  up  in  its  place.  Two  of 
these,  Egypt  and  Syria,  did  scatter  and  oppress  Judah,  though  the  former 
not  nearly  so  much  as  the  latter.  But  more  :  a  careful  student  of  history 
might  note  the  fact  that  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  who  represented  another 
horn,  that  of  Macedon,  held  possession  of  Syria  and  Palestine  for  some  time ; 
and  Attains  of  Pergamos,  who  represents  the  fourth  horn,  aided  Epiphanes, 
the  great  oppressor  of  the  Jews,  to  gain  possession  of  his  brother's  throne. 
A  fair  case,  therefore,  might  be  made  out  for  a  reference  to  Daniel. 

Although  we  would  not  press  this,  yet  we  must  bear  in  mind  that 
property  in  literary  productions  was  not  recognized  in  those  early  days.  A 
man  wrote  because  he  felt  he  had  something  to  communicate,  and  had  a  mind 
to  share  what  he  thought  or  knew  with  others,  and  was  even  more  pleased 
with  the  mere  exercise  of  power  than  with  any  praise  that  might  follow. 
The  reality  of  inspiration,  the  divinely-given  impulse  to  write,  and  of 
revelation,  rendered  property  in  their  products  impossible.  Even  poetic 
imagination,  then  thought  in  heathendom  to  be  real  inspiration  and 
revelation,  rendered  the  idea  of  ownership  in  what  was  produced  repugnant 
to  the  mind.  This  had  a  re-active  effect,  for  if,  on  the  one  hand,  the  author 
was  not  prone  to  claim  his  work,  on  the  other  hand,  subsequent  writers  often 
made  use  of  his  works  without  acknowledgment  or  thought  of  acknow- 
ledgment, any  more  than  one  would  formally  return  thanks  to  a  river  for  the 
pleasure  afforded  by  a  draught  from  its  waters.  In  such  circumstances, 
things  borrowed  are  changed  in  every  possible   way   without   thought  of 
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wrong.  When  matters  are  thus,  it  is  evident  that  not  only  need  we  expect 
very  few  direct  quotations,  but  resemblances  may  seem  vague  and  yet  be  real 
— not  to  be  seen  at  a  glance,  but  only  to  be  deduced  by  inference. 

We  shall,  however,  lay  aside  this  alleged  reference  to  Daniel  in  Zechariah, 
and  look  at  such  quotations  and  references  as  are  to  be  found  in  non- 
Scriptural  writings,  or  such  influences  of  Daniel  as  are  traceable  in  them. 
We  shall  begin  our  chain  of  external  evidences  with  Josephus.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  he  believed  in  the  authenticity  of  Daniel.  Of  course,  authenticity 
had  not  the  strict  limits  it  has  for  us,  or  we  should  not  have  the  apocryphal 
First  Book  of  Esdras  drawn  upon  by  him.  Yet  he  clearly  takes  the  Book  of 
Daniel  as  a  record  of  facts,  and  as  such,  uses  it ;  indeed,  he  conveys  a  large 
part  of  the  historical  chapters  of  Daniel  to  his  own  pages,  having,  as  his 
custom  is,  put  them  through  his  mind  and  brought  out  the  facts  in  his  own 
cumbrous  style.  He  takes  up  first  the  reception  of  the  youths  at  the  court, 
their  refusal  to  eat  of  the  king's  meat,  and  their  prosperity.  He  gives  an 
account  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  dream,  and  mentions  Daniel's  interpretation. 
He  tells  of  the  three  Hebrew  children,  and,  omitting  Nebuchadnezzar's 
lycanthropy,  proceeds  to  Belshazzar's  feast.  In  Belshazzar's  feast  Josephus 
evidently  had  the  Masoretic  text  before  him.  He  gives,  with  some  additions, 
the  account  of  Daniel  being  cast  into  the  den  of  lions.  He  does  not  give  an 
account  of  the  four  beasts,  but  does  give  an  account  of  the  vision  of  the  ram 
and  of  the  he-goat.  It  seems  impossible  to  explain  the  assertion  that  has  been 
made  by  Mr.  Bevan,  that  Josephus'  knowledge  of  Daniel  is  vague,  and  that 
he  probably  never  had  read  the  prophecy.  This  assertion  could  only  be 
made  by  one  who  had  never  carefully  studied  Josephus. 

Nearly  contemporary  with  Josephus  is  4th  Esdras.  In  it  Daniel  is 
referred  to,  if  not  by  name,  yet  with  equal  clearness.  Thus,  chap,  xi.,  after 
the  description  of  the  Eoman  eagle  with  its  three  heads  and  twelve  wings, 
and  a  narrative  of  the  fate  of  its  various  wings  and  heads,  a  voice  calls, 
*'  Hear  then,  and  I  will  talk  with  thee:  art  thou  not  it  that  remainest  of  the 
four  beasts  whom  I  made  to  reign  in  my  world  ? ' '  The  clear  and  obvious  reference 
is  to  the  four  beasts  of  Daniel.  We  need  not  refer  to  the  many  evidences  in 
4th  Esdras  to  be  found  of  the  influence  of  Daniel  on  the  writer. 

The  books  of  the  New  Testament  are  of  various  dates,  and  there  is  great 
discussion  among  the  critics  as  to  these  dates.  We  may,  however,  without 
undue  assumption,  consider  Eevelation  and  the  Synoptists  as  earlier  than 
Josephus'  Antiquities,  and  probably  earlier  than  4th  Esdras.  There  is  one 
direct  quotation.  Matt.  xxiv.  15  and  Mark  xiii.  14.  But  the  Book  of  Eevelation 
is  admittedly  full  of  reminiscences  of  Daniel.  Whatever  date  may  be 
assigned  to  the  Synoptists,  few  doubt  the  early  date  and  Apostolic  origin  of 
Eevelation. 

That  Philo,  an  earlier  contemporary  of  our  Lord,  does  not  quote  Daniel 
must  be  admitted.  But  Philo's  writings  do  not  naturally  lend  themselves  to 
quotation  from  Daniel.  A  great  part  of  his  voluminous  works  consists  of 
sermons  on  Genesis,  in  which  he  deduces  Platonic  meanings  from  Mosaic 
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texts.  He  had  little  sympathy  with  the  national  hopes  of  the  Jews,  and 
showed  but  little  interest  in  their  Messianic  aspirations.  Daniel  was  not 
within  the  scope  of  his  work.  Dr.  Edersheim  thinks  that  Philo's  picture 
of  Messianic  times  has  been  influenced  by  Daniel  vii.  13,  14.  Certainly  the 
influence  is  far  from  being  clear. 

The  Book  of  Jubilees  and  the  fragment  of  the  Assumption  of 
Moses  are  dated  as  probably  a.d.  6.  In  them  there  is  no  indubitable 
trace  of  Daniel's  influence.  We  mention  these  writings  because,  along  with 
Philo,  they  show  that  Mr.  Sevan's  assertion  of  the  great  influence  of  Daniel 
after  his  prophecy  began  to  get  vogue  is  not  to  be  taken  absolutely,  and 
therefore  no  argument  is  to  be  deduced  from  the  want  of  any  incontestable 
evidence  of  Daniel  in  the  Persian  period. 

The  Psalter  of  Solomon,  half  a  century  earlier,  is  as  blank  of  trace  of  the 
influence  of  Daniel.  In  the  Apocalypse  of  Baruch,  again,  the  influence  of 
Daniel  is  marked  and  obvious.  In  the  39th  chapter  it  is  said  (ver.  3) : 
"  Behold  the  days  come,  and  the  kingdom  itself  which  formerly  corrupted 
Zion  shall  itself  be  corrupted,  and  be  subdued  to  that  which  shall  come  after 
it."  (Ver.  4)  "  Again,  after  a  time  even  it  shall  be  corrupted  ;  a  third  shall 
arise  and  shall  rule  its  own  time,  and  be  corrupted."  (Ver.  5)  "  And  after 
these  things  a  fourth  kingdom  shall  arise,  whose  powers  shall  be  hard  and  evil, 
more  than  those  who  were  before  it,  and  shall  rule  all  times  like  the  woods 
of  the  field,  and  shall  hold  times,  and  be  exalted  above  the  cedars  of 
Lebanon."  I  know  that  in  the  date  I  assign  to  the  Apocalypse  of  Baruch  I 
differ  from  the  majority  of  critics,  yet  it  seems  to  me  the  ordinary  critical 
date  can  scarcely  be  maintained  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that,  after  the  capture 
of  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  the  author  thinks  the  elders  of  Jerusalem 
could  still  meet,  nay,  that  the  people  could  be  permitted  to  assemble,  in 
Jerusalem.  A  man  who  had  seen  the  Eoman  siege  and  capture  of  Jerusalem 
by  Titus  would  be  under  no  such  illusion.  Moreover,  the  Eoman  who  is  to 
capture  Jerusalem  is  not,  in  the  Syriac,  an  "  emperor,"  meZ^,  but  merely  a 
"  leader,"  m'dovorno.  Further,  the  scheme  of  history  terminates  more 
naturally  with  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  by  Pompey  than  with  that  of  Titus. 
Hence,  as  we  have  said  elsewhere,  we  would  place  the  date  of  the  Apocalypse 
of  Baruch  b.c.  59. ^ 

The  next  earlier  notice  is  in  the  First  Book  of  Maccabees.  The  aged 
Mattathias,  when  dying,  assembles  his  sons  and  addresses  to  them  words  of 
encouragement  in  regard  to  the  struggle  in  which  they  were  engaged.  In  the 
course  of  this  farewell  address  he  refers  to  the  deliverance  of  Daniel's  three 
companions  from  the  fiery  furnace,  and  to  Daniel's  own  deliverance  from  the 
den  of  lions.  "Were  this  speech  certainly  historical,  the  case  in  favour  of  the 
Maccabean  origin  of  Daniel  would  simply  have  broken  down.  ,We  must, 
however,  admit  that  the  Greek  habit  of  putting  speeches  in  the  mouths  of 
the  actors  in  a  history  might  easily  have  infected  the  writer  of  the  First  Book 

'  The  reader  will  pardou  a  reference  to  Books  which  influenced  our  Lord  and  His  Apostles, 
pp.  414,  y?^.,  where  I  discuss  this  question  with  some  fulness. 
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of  Maccabees.  There  are,  however,  few  traces  of  this.  The  example  brought 
forward  by  Mr.  Bevan  does  not  prove  his  point.  He  maintains  that  it  is 
absurd  to  hold  that  the  advice  given  to  Mattathias  by  the  king's  friends 
(1  Mace.  ii.  17,  18)  is  accurately  reported.  That  is  true  only  to  this  extent, 
that  the  direct  mode  of  speech  is  used,  where  we  should  have  used  the  oratio 
obliqua;  certainly  oratio  recta  would  be  used  in  the  Hebrew  original.  In  other 
words,  the  substance  of  the  advice  given  is  recorded,  though  not  the  ipsissima 
verba.  If,  however,  the  substance  of  Mattathias'  dying  speech  is  accurate, 
then  his  references  to  Daniel  are  to  be  regarded  as  historical.  It  would 
probably  be  well  known  that  on  his  death-bed  Mattathias  had  exhorted  his 
sons  to  valour,  and  had  encouraged  them  by  calling  to  their  memory  the 
deeds  of  their  fathers.  The  substance  of  his  farewell  speech  might  also  be 
known.  Had  a /aZsa?*ms  been  at  work,  he  would  have  chosen  much  more 
telling  instances  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  the  sons  to  valour  than 
Mattathias  has  done.  Samson  or  Jephtha,  Gideon  or  Barak,  would  have  been 
much  more  to  the  point.  The  three  holy  children  were  delivered  from  the 
fiery  furnace  themselves,  but  they  did  not  encounter  armies  of  Babylonians 
and  defeat  them  in  order  to  escape.  Daniel  submitted  to  be  put  into  the 
den  of  lions,  and  never  thought  of  raising  the  people  against  the  decree  of 
Darius.  The  history  that  Josephus  gives  to  Moses  in  the  Egyptian  court 
shows  the  natural  direction  o,  falsarius  would  have  taken.-  A  speech  involv- 
ing such  elements  would  have  been  far  more  to  the  purpose  than  the  speech 
the  writer  of  Maccabees  actually  puts  in  the  mouth  of  the  dying  priest.  The 
probability,  then,  is  that  Mattathias  did,  in  fact,  make  in  substance  the  dying 
speech  attributed  to  him. 

Even  though  this  be  contested,  and  it  be  maintained  that  the  author  of 
the  book  invented  the  matter  of  this  speech,  still  the  Book  of  Daniel  would 
seem  to  be  necessarily  earlier  than  critics  reckon  it.  John  Hyrcanus  died  in 
the  year  B.C.  105,  and  as  the  history  of  his  reign  is  referred  to  in  1st  Mac- 
cabees, it  must  be  assumed  that  he  had  already  died.  At  the  same  time,  that 
book  could  not  have  been  written  long  after  his  death,  as  there  is  no  reference 
to  any  hostile  interference  on  the  part  of  the  Eomans.  So  we  may  date  1st 
Maccabees  approximately  B.C.  100.  As  early,  then,  as  a  century  before  the 
Christian  era  Daniel  was  regarded  as  part  of  the  canonical  Scripture.  Had 
the  prophecy  been  composed  at  the  date  alleged  by  critics;  b.c.  167,  we 
should  certainly  have  had  in  the  First  or  Second  Book  of  Maccabees  the  story 
of  its  "  discovery,"  in  order  to  account  for  the  fact  that  it  had  been  unknown 
so  long.  The  writer  of  1st  Maccabees,  at  all  events,  thinks  Daniel  was  known 
as  far  back  as  the  death  of  Mattathias.  Without  committing  myself  to  the 
late  date  of  Deuteronomy,  I  am  yet  free  to  admit  that  the  narrative  of  the 
finding  of  the  book  of  the  law  in  the  Temple  explains  how  a  recent  book 
could  be  received  as  of  great  antiquity.  But,  as  we  have  said,  neither  in 
First  nor  Second  Maccabees  is  there  any  trace  or  notice  of  the  discovery  of 
such  a  book  having  been  made.  The  evidence,  then,  of  this  passage  in  1st 
Maccabees,  though  dated  sp  late  as  b.c.  100,  carries  us  much  further  back  in 
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reality.     Daniel  must  have  had  a  vogue  many  years,  indeed  generations, 
before  the  days  of  the  author  of  1st  Maccabees.^ 

The  next  earlier  external  evidence  of  the  existence  of  the  Book  of  Daniel 
is  to  be  found  in  the  Third  Book  of  the  Sibylline  Oracles.  The  reference  to 
Epiphanes  in  terms  which  recall  Daniel  is  so  obvious  that  it  is  denied  by  no 
critic.  Mr.  Bevan  admits  the  reference  as  indubitable.  The  passage  is  as 
follows.     I  quote  the  version  of  Dr.  Pusey,  which  is  line  for  line  with  the 

original. 

But  Macedon  shall  bring  forth  heavy  woe  for  Asia, 

And  greatest  grief  of  Europe  shall  shoot  forth. 

From  bastards  of  the  race  of  the  Kronidac  and  the  race  of  slaves. 

Then  (Macedon)  shall  overcome  Babylon  the  strong  city, 

And  of  the  whole  earth  the  sun  surveys. 

Entitled  Lady  she  shall  perish  by  an  evil  fate, 

Having  no  law  for  the  late  much-bewailed  descendants. 

Once,  too,  shall  there  come  unexpectedly  to  the  happy  soil  of  Asia 

A  man  with  purple  robe  on  his  shoulders. 

Fierce,  unjust,  fiery,  lightning-born. 

But  all  Asia  shall  bear  the  yoke,  and  the  bedewed  earth  shall  drink  much  slaughter. 

But  then,  too,  shall  Ades  take  charge  of  every  one  to  utter  destruction. 

Whose  race  he  willeth  utterly  to  destroy. 

From  their  race  shall  his  race  utterly  perish, 

2  Giving  forth  one  sucker,  which,  too,  the  destroyer  shall  cut  off 

From  ten  horns,  but  shall  plant  another  plant  close  by. 

He  shall  cut  off  the  warrior  father  of  the  purple  race. 

And  himself,  by  sons  ^  (to  whom  war  becomes  auspicious)  like-minded. 

Shall  perish  ;  then  shall  the  horn  planted  hard  by  rule. 

The  reference  to  Daniel  in  the  phrase  ''  from  the  ten  horns "  is 
universally  admitted — the  only  question  is  as  to  the  date  of  the  passage 
in  question.  No  one  who  knows  anything- of  the  Oracula  Sibyllina  needs 
to  be  told  how  difi&cult  it  is  to  settle  the  date  of  any  portion  of  them.  They 
have  been  divided  into  books.  These  books,  however,  are  not  complete 
poems,  but  are  centos,  made  up  of  portions  of  the  most  diverse  ages.  We 
may,  I  think,  regard  the  passage  before  us  as  forming  a  unity.  Further, 
that  the  most  of  the  third  book  is  of  the  same  period.  However,  Alexandre 
maintains  that  while  the  beginning  of  this  passage  applies  to  the  rise  of  the 
Macedonian  empire,  the  next  portion  is  concerning  theEoman  empire  and  refers 
to  Hadrian.  It  seems  certain  that  the  first  part  o  this  passage  has  a  refer- 
ence to  Alexander  the  Great.  At  first  sight  there  would  seem  to  be  a  change, 
but  Epiphanes  did  not  claim  to  be  "  born  of  the  thunder  "  as  Alexander  did. 
Then,  however,  Epiphanes  appears  in  connection  wdth  the  ten  horns. 
Epiphanes  seems  to  be  *'  the  plant  planted  close  by."  Alexandre's  theory 
above  referred  to  has  this  in  its  favour,  the  fact  that  **  the  purple  robe  "  was 
the  sign  of  imperial  rank  among  the  Eomans ;     though  the  Macedonians 

*  This  is  acknowledged  by  Meinhold,  Strack  u.  Zuckler  Kurtz  gefasster  Gommentar,  vol. 
viii,  262.     He  dates  Daniel,  or  the  elements  from  which  it  has  been  compiled,  B.C.  300. 

2  Having  given  forth  one  root,  which  war  shall  cut. 
From  the  ten  horns,  he  shall  plant  beside  another  sucker. 

*  Marked  by  Alexandre  and  Schiirer  as  certainly  corrupt. 
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also  made  the  same  use  of  this  colour.  Another  point  in  favour  of  his  view 
is  that  the  symbol  of  the  ten  horns  in  all  later  Apocalyptists  is  applied 
to  Eome.  It  may,  however,  be  maintained  that  as  Eome  had  not  yet 
revealed  its  true  character,  the  beast  with  the  ten  horns  might  be  applied  to 
the  Macedonian  empire. 

Notwithstanding,  there  seems  more  weight  in  the»  position  advanced 
by  Pusey  and  Hilgenfeld  that  this  book  mainly  refers  to  the  Greek  period. 
Eome  was  yet  Eepubhcan,  because  (177)  it  is  spoken  of  as  Acvk^  k<xl 
TToXoKpvvos,  ''white  and  many  headed,"  in  reference  to  the  toga  Candida, 
of  those  who  were  candidates  for  the  different  magistracies,  and  to  the 
"many"  that  formed  the  Senate  in  contrast  to  the  one  monarch  of  Egypt, 
and  Syria. 

Another  note  of  time  in  the  book  is  that  the  Jewish  Messiah  is  expected 
to  appear  during  the  reign  o  the  seventh  king  of  the  Grecian  "race." 
(III.  192-3,  318,  608-10.)  The  only  question  here  is  whether  we  are  to^ 
regard  the  first  king  as  Alexander  the  Great,  in  which  case  the  seventh  king 
is  Ptolemy  Philometor.  If,  again,  we  reckon  only  the  Lagid  princes,  then 
Ptolemy  Physcon  is  the  seventh  king.  At  first  sight  one  is  inclined  to 
think  the  more  natural  idea  to  be  that  the  seventh  king  is  the  seventh 
Ptolemy.  But  we  must  remember  that  sovereigns  were  not  so  regularly 
known  by  their  numerical  distinction  as  by  names  they  assumed,  and  it 
is  by  these  they  are  distinguished  on  coins.  I  am  aware  that  in  some 
instances  even  these  names  are  not  found.  Ptolemy  Philometor,  who  is 
well  known  in  history  as  a  favourer  of  the  Jews,  reigned  from  181  B.C.  to 
146  B.C.  His  son,  a  child,  was  proclaimed  king  by  the  name  Eupator,  but 
was  quickly  put  to  death  by  his  uncle  Physcon,  who  assumed  the  title 
Energetes.  He  had,  twenty-four  years  before,  attempted  to  oust  his  brother, 
and  had  assumed  the  title  and  insignia  of  royalty.  This  enables  us  to 
use  another  word  which  occurs  in  relation  to  this :  in  line  608  this  seventh 
Greek  king  is  called  fSaa-iXev^  veos.  The  word  veos  may  mean  young  or  new, 
but  in  the  latter  sense  it  is  scarcely  ever  applied  to  a  person.  But  more, 
no  one  could  call  Physcon  a  new  king  when  four-and-twenty  years  before 
his  final  accession  he  had  assumed  the  crown.  We  are  thus  forced  to  make 
our  choice  between  the  youthful  Eupator  and  Philometor,  his  father.  But 
the  period  between  the  proclamation  of  Eupator  and  his  murder  was  so 
short  that  it  is  impossible  that,  whatever  the  hopes  founded  on  his  accession, 
they  could  blossom  into  verse.  We  are  reduced,  then,  to  Philometor.  This 
portion  of  the  Sibylline  Oracles  must  have  been  written  during  his  youth. 
He  was  ten  years  old  at  his  accession — he  would  scarcely  be  reckoned  veos 
much  after  he  was  twenty-one  —  hence,  b.c.  170  seems  to  be  the  latest 
probable  date  for  the  composition  of  portions  of  this  book.  The  part  before 
us  suits  that  date  perfectly. 

Further,  it  may  be  remarked  as  confirmatory  of  this  view  that  there  are 
no  references  to  the  victories  that  were  won  by  Judas  Maccabaeus  and  his 
brothers,  victories  that  would  be  grateful  to  the  writer,  not  only  as  a  Jew 
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but  also  as  an  Alexandrian.  We  see  how  these  victories  of  the  Maccabees 
filled  the  hearts  and  memories  of  the  people  from  the  Books  of  Maccabees 
that  go  into  the  secondary  canon — the  Apocrypha.  We  see  it  also  in  the  pages 
of  Josephus.  It  is  impossible  that  an  Alexandrian  Jew  could  refrain  from 
making  exulting  reference  to  such  inspiriting  events. 

This  seems  to  prove  the  date  of  this  passage  of  the  Oracula  Sybillina  to 
be  before  the  Maccabean  struggle,  and  therefore  that  the  date  of  Daniel  must 
be  considerably  earlier  still.  We  must  further  bear  in  mind  that  the  fact 
that  we  know  the  book  was  in  existence  at  the  date  in  question  170  b.c.  does 
not  imply  that  it  had  then  only  recently  come  into  existence.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  nature  of  the  reference  implies  that  it  was  well  known  and  generally 
received.  To  be  written  in  Palestine  and  to  be  generally  received  in  Egypt 
implies  a  very  considerable  interval  of  time  to  have  intervened  which  cannot 
be  put  at  less  than  twenty  years.  There  were  no  facilities  for  the  publication 
and  rapid  diffusion  of  books  in  Palestine. 

But  even  if  it  is  maintained  that  Hilgenfeld  and  Schiirer  are  right,  and  that 
this  book  of  the  Oracula  Sibyllma  was  written  so  late  as  140  b.c,  it  is  difficult 
to  imagine  that  there  is  time  enough  for  the  Book  of  Daniel,  composed,  as  it 
must  have  been,  by  hypothesis,  in  secrecy,  and  set  afloat  in  secrecy,  to  have 
obtained  a  popularity  in  Palestine  sufficiently  great  to  float  it  down  to  Egypt. 
Not  only  had  they  no  printing  press  in  those  days,  with  its  rapid  multiplica- 
tion of  copies,  but  the  Palestinian  authors  could  not,  as  could  a  Eoman  or 
Alexandrian  author,  call  in  a  publisher  with  an  army  of  educated  slaves  to 
multiply  his  book.  Slaves  were  never  common  among  the  Jews,  and  least  of 
all  were  they  so  among  the  Jews  who  had  returned  from  the  Exile.  There 
could,  therefore,  be  no  case  where  one  slave  read  and  fifty  wrote  to  his 
dictation.  One  individual  would  have  laboriously  to  copy  from  an  individual 
exemplar.  Multiplication  would  be  but  slow  in  such  circumstances.  When 
the  book  came  to  Egypt,  unless  some  wealthy  Jew  was  desirous  of  multiply- 
ing copies,  the  same  process  would  go  on.  A  known  poet  or  philosopher 
might  command  the  help  of  a  publisher,  but  what  publisher  would  adventure 
to  multiply  the  vaticinations  of  an  obscure  Jew  of  Palestine  ? 

Thus  even  should  we  hold  that  this  third  book  of  the  Oracula  Sibyllina 
was  written  so  late  as  140  b.c,  we  yet  believe  that  the  balance  of  evidence 
«ven  from  its  reference  tends  to  prove  that  Daniel  must  have  been  published 
before  the  Maccabean  struggle. 

We  can  now  go  a  step  further  back.  Most  people  who  know  anything 
of  the  extra  canonical  books  of  the  Bible  know  of  the  existence  of  the  Book  of 
Enoch.  In  reaUty  there  are  three  books,  each  marked  off  from  that  preceding 
by  a  formula.  Besides  these  three  books,  there  are  certain  •  fragments 
imbedded  in  the  book  in  which  the  speaker  is  not  Enoch,  as  in  the  rest,  but 
Noah.  Critics  are  in  the  main  agreed  that  the  first  and  third  books  are  for 
the  most  part  by  one  and  the  same  hand,  and  that  the  second  book,  the 
Book  of  Similitudes,  is  by  another.  There  is  considerable  discussion  as  to 
which  of  these  portions  is  the  older.  Ewald,  in  opposition  to  the  majority  of 
critics,  maintains  the  Book  of  SimiUtudes  to  be  the  oldest  portion  of  the  whole. 
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Despite  his  solitariness  in  his  opinion,  I  feel  constrained  to  agree  with  him. 
The  reasons  that  have  led  me  to  this  decision  are  as  follows.  The  Book  of 
Similitudes  is  universally  acknowledged  to  be  the  finest  portion  of  the  Book 
of  Enoch.  It  is  a  thing  unknown  that  an  imitation  should  be  finer  than  the 
thing  imitated  :  but  by  hypothesis  the  writer  of  the  middle  portion  saw  the 
other  two  books,  and  it  occurred  to  him  to  imitate  what  had  been  done,  and 
to  insert  his  imitation  between  the  other  two  parts.  But  further  and  more 
important,  the  angelology  and  cosmology  of  the  Book  of  Similitudes  differ 
from  those  of  the  first  and  third  books,  and  are  simpler.  It  is  an  acknow- 
ledged canon  of  criticism  that  the  simpler  form  of  such  things  is  always  the 
older.  Yet,  again,  the  Noachian  fragments  have  been  added  only  to  the  Book 
of  Similitudes  and  to  a  small  portion  in  the  third  book  by  the  same  hand. 
The  fact  that  these  fragments  have  not  been  added  to  the  Book  of  the  Course 
of  the  Heavens  and  the  Book  of  the  Saints  proves  that  they  were  not  in 
existence.  But,  again,  the  Noachian  fragments  represent  a  cosmology  which 
while  simpler  than  that  of  the  Book  of  the  Course  of  the  Heavens,  is  more 
complex  than  that  of  the  Book  of  Similitudes. 

In  both  portions  there  are  notes  of  time.  In  the  third  book  there  is  a 
sketch  history  of  the  world  in  which  the  saints  figure  as  bullocks  and  sheep, 
while  their  enemies  are  wolves,  lions,  bears,  &c.  This  history  terminates 
with  Judas  Maccabaeus.  A  number  of  critics  maintain  that  "  the  ram  with 
the  noticeable  horns  "  is  John  Hyrcanus.  Only  on  that  hypothesis  there  is  no 
reference  to  Judas  at  all — an  impossible  supposition.  Again,  John  Hyrcanus 
was  by  no  means  a  persona  grata  to  the  Pharisees  or  Essenes,  as  proved  by 
the  insult  offered  to  him  at  his  own  table  by  the  Pharisee  Eleazar, 
therefore  little  likely  to  be  assigned  a  place  of  such  honour  in  an 
Essenian  or  Pharisee  production  like  the  Book  of  Enoch.  If  this  view 
is  correct,  then  the  date  of  the  first  and  third  book  is  approximately  160 
B.C.  Starting  from  this  alone,  we  can  argue  that  the  centre  must  be  very 
considerably  older  than  these  other  two  portions,  seeing  time  must  be  allowed 
for  the  composition  of  the  Noachian  fragments  and  their  addition  to  the  text. 
But  in  that  middle  portion  there  is  a  distinct  note  of  time.  Near  the  close 
of  the  middle  portion  we  are  told  that  the  angels  go  to  stir  up  the  kings  of 
Media  and  Parthia,  and  that  after  they  are  stirred  up  there  is  to  be  a 
campaign  in  the  Holy  Land.  Some  critics  have  maintained  that  this 
campaign  was  made  by  the  Parthians,  and  that  it  happened  in  the  days  of 
Herod  the  Great.  But  there  is  no  mention  of  Media  in  this,  it  had  ceased  to 
be  even  a  name  by  the  time  of  Herod  the  Great.  In  the  time  of  Antiochus 
the  Great,  two  brothers  Alexander  and  Milo,  governors  of  Persia  and  Media, 
rebelled  against  Antiochus,  were  overthrown,  rebelled  again,  this  time 
abetted  by  Parthia,  and  again  were  warred  down.  This  is  the  event  referred 
to,  and  it  happened  210  B.C.,  fifty  years  before  the  Maccabean  struggle — long 
enough  thus  for  the  composition  of  the  Noachian  fragments  to  come  in  between 
that  of  this  Book  of  Similitudes  and  that  of  the  other  two  books.^ 

^  On  the  question  of  the  date  of  the  Books  of  Enoch  I  would  beg  again  to  refer  to  Books 
which  infiuenced  our  Lord  and  His  Apostles,  pp.  389  fig» 
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In  this  middle  portion  there  is  a  description  of  the  last  judgment  which 
is  admittedly  drawn  from  Daniel.  It  is  on  the  same  lines  as  the  description 
in  Daniel,  and  more  complex.  Further,  while  in  Daniel  we  have  a  Son  of 
Man  coming,  in  Enoch  we  have  the  Son  of  Man.  Admitting  this  view  to  be 
correct,  before  210  b.c.  the  Book  of  Daniel  was  well  known  and  influential. 

Against  this  is  advanced  the  fact  that,  though  there  is  in  Ecclesiasticus 
ft  lengthened  catalogue  of  the  worthies  of  Israel,  there  is  no  mention  of 
Daniel.  In  the  40th  chapter  of  the  Book  of  Siracides  begins  the  "  Hymn  of 
the  Fathers,"  as  it  is  called.  The  author  begins  with  Enoch  and  Noah,  and 
proceeds  through  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  to  Aaron  and  Moses.  In  the 
earlier  portion  of  his  hymn  the  author  enlarges  his  description  of  men  and 
events,  but  condenses  more  and  more  till  he  comes  to  Simon,  the  son  of 
Onias,  the  great  high  priest.  Daniel  is  not  mentioned,  but  neither  is  Job, 
Ezra,  nor  Jehoshaphat.  If  Job  is  objected  to,  and  acknowledged  not  to  be 
an  Israelite,  surely  no  objection  can  fee  brought  to  Ezra  and  Jehoshaphat. 

The  argumentum  e  silentio  is  proverbially  hazardous,  but  it  is  peculiarly 
so  in  regard  to  Ecclesiasticus.  In  Eabbinic  writings  there  are  several  quota- 
tions from  Ben  Sira,  to  give  the  author  his  Eabbinic  name,  which  are  not 
found  in  the  Greek  book.  But  further,  he  twice  refers  to  Enoch.  Now, 
Enoch  is  not  prominent  in  the  Old  Testament.  We  might  be  inclined  to 
see  in  this  evidence  that  our  Book  of  Enoch  had  been  published  by  this 
time.  If  so,  that  carries  with  it  evidence  that  Daniel  was  extant  at  a  yet 
earlier  date. 

We  shall  defer  to  our  next  an  estimate  of  the  arguments  as  to  the  date 
of  Daniel  drawn  from  the  canon. 


EABLY  CBITICISM  OF  THE  PSALTEB  IN  CONNEXION  WITH 
THEODORE  OF  MOPSUESTIA. 

By  Eev.  Peofessob  T.  K.  Cheyne,  M.A. 

In  treating  of  the  higher  criticism  of  the  Psalter  I  found,  not  without 
surprise,  that  I  had  frequently  been  more  or  less  anticipated  by  that  great 
early  theologian  and  Biblical  scholar,  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia.  It  is  always 
interesting  to  trace  anticipations  of  modern  work  in  former  ages,  and  there- 
fore I  venture  to  mention  in  The  Thinker  another  pleasing  surprise  for 
which  I  am  indebted  to  the  researches  of  an  American  scholar.  Professor 
J.  Douglas  Bruce,  of  Bryn  Mawr,  Pennsylvania.  These  researches  as  yet 
are  only  summed  up  briefly  in  an  article  in  Modern  Language  Notes, 
February,  1893,  on  the  "  Immediate  and  Ultimate  Source  of  the  Eubrics 
and  Introductions  to  the  Psalms  in  the  Paris  Psalter,"  and  the  author 
reserves  a  detailed  discussion  of  the  subject  for  a  dissertation  which  will 
appear  later.- 

The  "Paris  Psalter"  is  an  Anglo-Saxon  tianslation  of  the  Psalms, 
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edited  by  Thorpe  in  1835, 1  from  an  eleventh-century  manuscript  at  Paris 
which  formerly  belonged  to  the  Due  de  Berri,  brother  of  Charles  V.  It 
contains  Psalms  li.  6 — cl.  in  poetry,  the  remainder  being  in  prose.  The 
former  portion  was  ascribed  by  the  editor  to  the  learned  Aldhelm,  but  this 
view  has  not  obtained  the  suffrages  of  a  majority  of  scholars;  the  latter, 
according  to  some  able  German  scholars,  may  be  the  work  of  the  greatest  of 
our  early  translators,  King  Alfred.  It  is  not,  however,  the  version  itself  but 
the  Latin  rubrics  prefixed  to  all  the  Psalms,  and  the  Anglo-Saxon  arguments 
which  accompany  the  rubrics  in  the  case  of  the  prose-psalms  in  the  Paris 
MS.,  which  attract  us  at  present.  The  arguments  in  particular  invite 
examination  on  account  of  their  fulness.  Professor  Bruce  has,  perhaps,  ijo 
special  interest  in  the  higher  criticism  of  the  Psalms,  and  so  does  not  make 
as  much  of  this  as  he  might  have  done.  But  the  reader  may  be  glad  to 
know  that  in  this  early  English  Psalter  the  following  advanced  critical 
decisions  are  given.  Psalms  xix.  and  xx.  (Septuagint  numeration),  xxvi.- 
xxix.,  xxxii.,  and  xxxiii.  are  said  to  have  reference  to  Hezekiah.  Psalms 
xli.  and  xlii.  are  said  to  be  utterances  of  the  Jews  in  Babylon  longing  for 
restoration.  Psalm  xlv.  is  indited  in  the  name  of  the  people  of  Judah, 
returning  thanks  for  their  deliverance  from  Eezin  and  Pekah.  Psalm  1.  has 
reference,  in  part  (this  implies  the  prophetic  character  of  David),  to  the 
penitential  longings  of  the  Jews  in  Babylon.  Psalms  xliii.  and  xlvi.  are  even 
represented  in  the  arguments  as  referring  to  the  times  of  the  Maccabees. 
Lastly,  in  the  Latin  rubrics.  Psalm  Ix.  becomes  virtually  a  psalm  of  the  Exile, 
and  Psalm  Ixxiii.  of  the  Maccabees. 

The  question  now  arises,  Whence  did  the  writer  of  the  Paris  MS.,  or  of 
the  MS.  upon  which  he  ultimately  depends,  obtain  these  surprising  critical 
judgments  ?  And  upon  looking  a  little  further  it  will  be  clear  that  he  has 
before  him  some  book  from  which  he  not  unfrequently  copies  in  a  servile 
manner.  For  the  Latin  rubrics  are  often  so  obscure  as  to  be  unintelligible, 
and  this  has  evidently  arisen,  not  so  much  from  condensation,  as  from 
omissions.  Psalm  xliv.,  for  instance,  has  this  rubric,  "  Propheta  de  Christo 
ad  ecclesiam  dicit  de  regina  auri."  2  Psalm  Ixii.,  "Ex  persona  eorum 
canitur."  And  Psalm  Ixvii.,  "  Prophetae  resurrectionem  Christi."  Dr.  Wich- 
mann,  in  his  inaugural  dissertation  on  King  x\lfred's  A.-S.  translation  of 
Psalms  i. — li.  (a  copy  of  which  I  owe  to  the  kindness  of  the  late  Professor 
Delitzsch),  was  altogether  baffled  by  this  enigma.  Professor  Bruce,  how- 
ever, with  his  wider  knowledge  of  early  theological  literature,  saw  *'  that  the 
Latin  rubrics  ....  with  the  exception  of  a  few  cases  of  adaptation, 
and  still  fewer  of  absolute  divergence  ....  are  taken  verbatim  from 
the  argumenta  of  the  voluminous  commentary  entitled  In  Psalmorum  Librum 
Exegesis,   and    formerly   ascribed   to   the   Venerable   Bede "   (see    Migne's 

^  Libri  Psalmorum  Versio  Vetiis  Latina  ;  cum  Pai-aphrasi  Anglo- Saxonica,  partim  soluta 
oratione, partim  metricd  composita.  Nunc  primum  e  cod.  MS.  in  Bibl.  Regia  Parisiensi  adservato 
descrip.sit  et  edidit  Benjamin  Thorpe,  S.A.S.    Oxonii,  e  typographeo  academeo.    mdcccxxxv. 

*^  The  Exegesis,  referred  to  presently,  enables  us  to  correct  "auri  "  into   "austri." 
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Patrologia,  xciii.  478-1098),  and  "  that  the  A.-S.  arguments  of  the  Paris 
Psalter  are  simply  paraphrases  of  the  same  argumenta." 

Stimulated  by  Professor  Bruce's  article,  I  have  looked  through  the 
arguments  of  the  psalms  in  the  Exegesis,  and  the  facts  which  they  reveal  are 
indeed  extraordinary.  Not  only  is  the  Exegesis  the  chief  source  both  of  the 
arguments  and  of  the  rubrics  referred  to,  but  the  book  shows  us  an  early 
English  (?)  theologian  full  to  overflowing  of  the  critical  spirit  which  he 
unites  with  not  a  little  mediaeval  mysticism,  and  when  we  look  a 
little  more  closely  we  see  that  he  is  a  disciple  of  the  ''  Interpreter  "  par 
excellence  of  the  Syrian  Church — Theodore  of  Mopsuestia.  Thus  Psalms 
li.  and  lii.  (Septuagint  numeration)  are  said  to  be  directed  against 
Ilabshakeh.  Psalm  liii.  is  spoken  in  the  name  of  Hezekiah.  Psalm  liv.  in 
the  name  of  the  high  priest,  Onias  (cf.  my  own  Bampton  Lectures,  p.  123). 
Psalms  Iv.-lix.  are  Maccabaean.  Psalm  Ix.  is  a  psalm  of  the  Exile.  Psalm 
Ixi.,  Maccabaean.  Psalms  Ixii.  and  Ixiv.-lxvi.,  Exilic.  Psalms  Ixxix.  and 
Ixxxii.,  cvii.,  and  cviii.,  Maccabaean. 

How  is  this  to  be  accounted  for  ?  Thanks  to  the  Syriac  studies  of 
Professor  Baethgen,  to  whom  I  have  given,  as  I  hope,  full  credit  in  my 
Bamptoil  Lectures,  we  now  know  much  more  of  Theodore  than  we  did 
before.  But  Professor  Baethgen's  discoveries  must,  it  would  appear, 
be  considered  to  be  supplemented  to  no  unimportant  extent  by  Professor 
Bruce's  remarks  on  the  Exegesis.  Many  questions  of  critical  detail,  of 
course,  arise ;  these  are  touched  upon  in  the  above-mentioned  article  in 
Modern  Language  Notes,  and  will  be  fully  considered  in  the  light  of  the 
Syriac  commentary  and  the  fragments  of  the  original  Greek  of  Theodore. 
But  it  has  already  been  made  probable  that  the  unknown  theologian  to 
whom  we  owe  the  Exegesis  drew  from  the  original  Greek  of  Theodore. 
Can  any  reader  of  The  Thinker  throw  fresh  light  on  the  origin  of  this 
mysterious  work,  or  on  the  manuscript  authority  of  its  text  ? 


THE  BEAL   CHABACTEB   AND   IMPOBTANGE    OF    THE    FIBST 

BOOK  OF  ESDBAS.^ 

By  Sir  H.  H.  Howorth,  K.C.I.E.,  M.P. 

In  a  notice  of  some  letters  on  this  subject  which  I  have  recently  pubhshed 

in  the  Academy,  an  anonymous  critic  in  your  pages  superciliously  says  of 

[^The  theory  that  1  Esdras  is  a  compilation  from  2  Chronicles,  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  and 
some  unknown  source  is  by  no  means  so  extinct  as  Sir  H.  H.  Howorth  thinks.  We  refer 
him  to  Canon  Driver's  Introdiidion  to  the  Literature  of  the  Old  Testament  (pp.  519,  520). 
Our  critic  ha.l  read  all  the  letters  that  had  appeared  in  the  Madeimj,  and  gave  an  accurate 
statement  of  the  theory  advanced  in  them.  He  examined  two  or  three  alleged  examples 
of  ihe  superiority  of  the  text  in  1  Esdras  to  that  in  the  Book  of  Ezra  ;  and  to  his  criticism 
1  f  •  I  ^^^^^^^  ^^-^  "^^'  as  yet,  replied.  One  inaccuracy  our  critic  pleads  guilty  to, 
and  for  it  he  tenders  an  apology  :  it  is  in  his  having  inadvertently  spoken  of  the  distinguished 
scholar  as  Mr.  Howorth.] 
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the  position  I  have  maintained  that  "  it  breaks  down  utterly."  As  this 
is  by  no  means  the  opinion  of  some  very  competent  judges,  who  have 
made  a  special  study  of  the  subject,  you  may,  perhaps,  permit  me  to  put 
a  part,  at  all  events,  of  my  case  before  your  readers,  since  I  not  only  hold 
it  to  be  interesting,  but  also  of  the  first  importance  to  Biblical  criticism. 

In  the  present  paper  I  shall  Umit  myself  to  the  evidence  I  have 
adduced  for  maintaining  that  the  First  Book  of  Esdras  represents  the 
Septuagint  version  of  w^hat,  in  the  canonical  Bible,  occurs  partly  in 
Chronicles  and  Nehemiah  and  partly  in  Ezra. 

I  must  begin  by  protesting  against  the  habit  countenanced  by  my 
anonymous  critic  of  taking  for  granted  that  the  version  in  the  older  Greek 
codices  of  the  Bible  is  the  Septuagint.  Large  parts  of  it  are  probably 
based  upon  the  Septuagint ;  more  we  cannot  say.  When  Origen  published 
his  Hexapla,  he  also  created  an  eclectic  text  which  apparently  displaced 
the  older  versions.  Jerome  openly  charged  him  with  having  imported  his 
own  emendations  and  corrections  into  what  passed  as  the  Septuagint.  Not 
only  so,  we  are  expressly  told  that,  in  regard  to  one  book  (and  the  same 
may  apply,  and  I  believe  does  apply,  to  others),  the  Septuagint  translation 
was  discarded  by  the  Church  in  favour  of  the  translation  of  Theodotion. 
I  mean,  of  course,  the  Book  of  Daniel.  Hence,  it  becomes  doubly  misleading 
when  the  question  at  issue  is  as  to  whether  a  particular  book  represents 
the  Septuagint  text,  or  not,  to  speak  in  ex  cathedra  language,  of  any  extant 
Greek  codex  as  "  the  Septuagint." 

Let  us  pass  on,  however.  The  points  to  which  your  critic  refers  are 
secondary  and  subsidiary,  and  make  me  think  he  cannot  have  read  more 
than  one  of  my  letters,  and  this  very  cursorily.  I  am  quite  prepared  to 
defend  what  I  have  written  about  these  minor  issues ;  but,  before  doing  so, 
we  must  have  some  agreement  upon  the  main  and  principal  issue.  This 
issue  is,  as  I  have  said,  that  in  the  apocryphal  book  known  as  the  First 
of  Esdras  we  have  the  Septuagint  version  of  the  narrative,  which,  in  the 
received  Hebrew  text  and  the  translations  from  it,  is  represented  largely 
by  the  Book  of  Ezra.  That  is  the  issue,  and  it  is  a  very  simple  one. 
Upon  this  issue  I  challenge  discussion. 

My  case  is  this.  Josephus  was  a  Jew  of  the  Jews,  a  Pharisee  and 
a  priest,  a  Palestinian  and  not  an  Alexandrian  Jew,  belonging  to  an 
aristocratic  family,  and  closely  connected  with  the  temple.  A  more 
orthodox  person  it  would  probably  t)e  difficult  to  find  among  his  Jewish 
contemporaries. 

Secondly,  he  was  not  only  an  orthodox  Jew,  but  a  man  of  great  learning 
and  research,  as  is  shown  in  his  controversial  work  against  Apion  and 
elsewhere,  where  he  quotes  from  a  large  number  of  authorities.  He  was,  in 
fact,  an  accomplished  Hebrew  and  Greek  scholar. 

Thirdly,  that  he  made  mistakes  is  only  saying  of  him  what  must  be  said 
of  us  all,  but  that  he  was  an  honest  and  conscientious  historian  I  firmly 
believe.     Nor  would  it  have  been  very  easy  for  him,  in  his  peculiar  position, 

II  2 
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to  be  dishonest.  His  subservience  to  the  Koman  authorities  at  a  time  of 
fierce  party  strife  among  the  Jews  must  have  made  him  many  enemies 
among  his  own  people,  who  would  only  have  been  too  ready  to  expose  him 
if  he  had  ventured  upon  the  dangerous  path  of  sophisticating  his  authorities 
or  his  history,  nor,  so  far  as  I  know,  was  there  the  slightest  temptation  or 
reason  for  him  to  do  so,  polemical  or  otherwise. 

Under-  these  circumstances  we  may  take  it  for  granted  that  when  he 
sat  down  to  write  his  history  he  selected  the  most  approved  authorities  he 
could  lay  his  hands  upon,  and  used  them  honestly  and  fairly.  This  is  my 
first  point. 

Again,  when  Josephus  wrote,  the  Hebrew  Bible,  so  far  as  we  can  judge, 
had  ceased  to  be  used  in  Palestine  and  elsewhere,  except,  perhaps,  in  the 
Synagogue  service.  It  had  been  displaced  either  by  the  Greek  translation 
or  by  Aramaic  Targums  and  paraphrases.  Philo,  the  Alexandrian  Jewish 
Platonist,  especially  apostrophizes  the  virtues  of  the  Greek  translation.  It 
is  from  the  Greek  translation  that  Christ  and  the  Apostles  habitually  quote ; 
and  lastly,  although  he  was  an  accomplished  Hebrew  scholar,  it  is  the  Greek 
translation  that  is  quoted  and  used  by  Josephus  in  his  works.  This  is  my 
second  point. 

Again,  the  only  Greek  translation  of  any  part  of  the  Bible  which  existed 
in  the  time  of  Josephus,  so  far  as  we  have  any  evidence,  was  the  Septuagint. 
All  the  other  Greek  translations  of  which  we  have  notice  are  later  than 
his  time.  It  would  be  a  most  arbitrary  proceeding  to  postulate  the 
existence  of  some  unknown  Greek  translation  merely  to  support  some 
preconceived  theory.  Nor  would  Josephus  be  likely  to  appeal  to  an  obscure 
work,  even  if  it  then  existed,  in  preference  to  the  widely-known  and  widely- 
accepted  Septuagint.     This  is  my  third  point. 

If  these  points  be  conceded,  I  don't  see  how  my  critic  can  avoid 
conceding  my  conclusion.  There  is  no  dispute  whatever  among  those  who 
have  examined  the  question  that  Josephus  used  the  First  Book  of  Esdras 
for  his  narrative,  and  did  not  use  but  ignored  the  canonical  Book  of  Ezra. 
This  is  proved  by  every  kind  of  evidence  :  by  his  use  of  the  story  of  Darius 
and  the  three  young  men,  contained  in  the  former  but  not  in  the  latter  work  ; 
by  the  forms  of  the  proper  names  which  he  quotes,  such  as  Sanabasser, 
&c.,  &c.;  by  the  order  of  his  narrative,  and  otherwise.  What  escape  is  there, 
then,  from  the  conclusion  that  the  First  Book  of  Esdras  represents  the 
Septuagint  version  ?  • 

The  view  which  once  prevailed,  and  which  seems  to  be  countenanced  by 
my  critic,  that  the  First  Book  of  Esdras  is  a  mere  rechauffee  of  Chronicles, 
Ezra,  and  Nehemiah,  was,  I  thought,  as  extinct  as  the  dodo.  Dr.  Ginsburg, 
in  his  article  in  Kitto's  Cyclopcedia,  long  ago  put  this  beyond  doubt,  and  has 
quoted  a  number  of  very  interesting  examples  to  show  that  the  work  is  an 
original  and  direct  translation  from  the  Hebrew,  and  no  rechauffee.  I  have  the 
further  sanction  of  two  of  the  highest  authorities  on  the  subject  (who  have 
respectively  edited   the   Books  of  Esdras  and  the  Book  of  Ezra  in  most 
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scholarly  editions)  for  the  view  that  the  First  Book  of  Esdras  represents  an 
independent  translation  from  the  Hebrew.  Mr.  Ball,  whose  recent  edition 
of  the  Apocrypha  is  so  excellent,  has  pointed  out  a  large  number  of 
Hebraisms  in  its  text,  and  this  not  only  in  the  rest  of  the  book,  but  also 
in  the  passage  about  Darius  and  the  three  young  men,  which  has  been 
described  as  a  Greek  interpolation.  How,  in  the  face  of  the  evidence, 
Dr.  Driver  can  justify  his  statement  on  the  subject  I  do  not  know.  But  the 
question  is  not  one  of  authority  ;  it  is  a  question  of  fact. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  fluent  and  excellent  Greek  in  which  the  Book  of 
Esdras  I.  is  written  contrasts  with  that  of  the  canonical  Books  of  Ezra  and 
Nehemiah,  and  has  been  referred  to  by  several  writers  as  pointing  to  the 
translator  having  been  an  Alexandrian,  and  not  a  Palestinian,  Jew. 

Again,  the  fact  that  in  the  fragments  of  Origen's  Hexapla  which  are 
extant  we  find  no  variants  preserved  of  the  text  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  is 
best  explained  by  the  theory  that  in  regard  to  those  books  he  did  not  compare 
the  textus  receptus,  which  was  perhaps  that  of  Theodotion,  with  the 
Septuagint,  probably  because  in  the  latter  version  the  text  varied  so  com- 
pletely that  it  was  really  a  different  edition  rather  than  different  translation. 

Since  writing  this  sentence  I  see  that  Dr.  Gwynne  has  called  attention 
to  the  similar  absence  of  variants  in  Origen's  remains  from  Chronicles,  and 
he  argues  that  Origen  had  failed  as  a  matter  of  fact  to  secure  a  true 
Septuagint  text  of  that  book.  Inasmuch  as  Chronicles,  Ezra,  and  Nehemiah 
were  once  continuous,  the  same  conclusion  would  apply  to  Ezra  and 
Nehemiah. 

If  this  be  the  evidence  in  regard  to  the  First  Book  of  Esdras,  that  in  regard 
to  the  canonical  Books  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  is  not  less  eloquent.  As  we 
find  them  in  the  extant  Greek  MSS.  they  are  mere  translations  of  the 
Hebrew  text  as  it  was  preserved  by  the  Masorets.  With  this  text  they 
agree  in  the  order  of  their  narrative  in  the  forms  of  the  proper  names,  in 
the  mistakes  in  the  text,  and  in  the  singular  feature  of  the  reduplicated 
verses,  proving  that  they  are  the  direct  outcome  of  the  controversy  which 
arose  about  Aquila's  translation,  when  the  Christians,  like  the  Jews,  insisted 
on  having  a  new  translation  of  their  own,  which  was  made  first  by 
Theodotion,  then  by  Symmachus  and  others,  and  avowedly  as  a  corrective  of 
the  Septuagint.  This  is  supported  by  the  fact  that  the  First  Book  of  Esdras 
does  not  occur  in  the  Hebrew  Bibles,  while  it  does  occur  and  is  put  in  the 
position  of  honour  before  the  Book  of  Ezra  in  the  earliest  Greek  manuscripts, 
which  are  largely  based  upon  the*  Septuagint.  The  presence  of  both  books 
in  the  early  Christian  Bibles  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  there 
being  considerable  differences  between  their  texts  they  were  probably  treated 
as  different  works,  and  both  inserted  in  the  canon.  In  the  case  of  the  Book 
of  Daniel,  of  which  there  were  also  two  versions,  that  of  the  Septuagint  was 
cut  out  and  discarded  altogether,  while  the  later  Greek  translation  of 
Theodotion  was  adopted  as  alone  of  authority. 

I  have  now  explained  what  is  the  main  issue  which  I  have  tried  to 
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raise  in  my  letters  to  the  Academy,  where  I  have  also  tried  to  show  that 
the  consequences,  if  the  theory  be  right,  are  not  only  interesting,  but  most 
important.  These  consequences,  including  the  points  raised  by  my  critic, 
I  shall  be  pleased  to  discuss  on  another  occasion,  provided  always  that 
we  come  to  some  agreement  upon  the  main  issue.  Without  such  agree- 
ment, to  discuss  the  consequences  is  ridiculous.  I  therefore  invite  the 
fullest  and  frankest  criticism  of  the  position  I  have  taken.  I  would  only 
press  that  it  be  such  a  discussion  as  would  commend  itself  to  a  scientific 
student  of  history  ;  that  is  to  say,  one  based  upon  induction  from  the  facts, 
and  not  upon  preconceived  hypotheses. 
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DAVID'S    SON    AND    DAVID'S    LORD. 
Mark  xii.  35-37. 
By  Eev.  Professor  W.  Milligan,  D.D. 
The  readers  of  the  Thinker  are  well  aware  of  the  interest  attaching  to  this 
passage,  and  we  may  be  excused,  therefore,  if  we  turn  to  it  again,  with  the 
hope  that  to  all  that  has  been  said  of  it  something  may  still  be  added  by 
which  its  unquestionable  difficulties  may  be,  at  least  to  some  extent,  relieved. 
We  may  not  succeed  in  accomplishing  this,  but  it  is  worth  while  to  try. 
The  passage  in  the  Kevised  Version  runs  as  follows  :  "  And  Jesus  answered 
and  said,  as  He  taught  in    the   temple.    How   say   the    scribes   that   the 
Christ  is  the  Son  of  David  ?     David  himself  said  in  the  Holy  Spirit, 

*  The  Lord  said  unto  my  Lord, 
Sit  Thou  on  My  right  hand 
Till  I  make  Thine  enemies  the  footstool  of  Thy  feet.' 

David  himself  calleth  Him  Lord  ;  and  whence  is  He  his  son?  " 

The  passage  thus  quoted  is  taken  from  Psalm  ex.,  and  difficulties  only 
arise  when  the  verdict  of  modern  criticism,  that  that  psalm  cannot  have 
been  written  by  David,  is  accepted.  Whether  or  not  such  criticism  is 
correct,  we  do  not  at  present  ask;  but,  proceeding  on  the  supposition  that 
it  is  so,  two  questions  demand  consideration:  (1)  How  came  our  Lord  to 
ascribe  to  David  a  composition  which  is  not  really  his  ?  and  (2)  If  the  psalm 
was  not  penned  by  David,  is  not  the  force  of  our  Lord's  argument  destroyed 
— a  false  premise  leading  to  an  illegitimate  conclusion? 

1.  Upon  the  first  of  these  questions  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  much. 
It  is  easy  to  understand  that,  in  enforcing  upon  the  people  religious  con- 
clusions in  themselves  absolutely  true,  our  Lord  should  connect  them  with 
things  believed  by  those  who  heard  Him  to  be  authenticated  facts,  and  from 
which  His  hearers,  had  they  reasoned  accurately  and  without  prejudice, 
would  have  drawn  the  very  conclusions  to  which  He  sought  to  lead  them. 
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It  was  not  the  reality  or  unreality  of  the  facts  that  was  either  to  Him  or 
them  the  primary  matter  of  concern  ;  for  it  was  part  of  the  situation  that 
the  lesson,  in  itself  true,  could  have  been  deduced  equally  well  from  many 
other  facts,  in  regard  to  the  reality  of  which  no  doubt  could  afterwards  arise. 
That  there  should  be  from  the  accepted  starting-point  a  path  leading  directly 
to  a  conclusion  not  dependent  on  that  starting-point  alone,  but  inherent  in 
the  general  constitution  of  things,  was  all  that  was  necessary  to  justify  the 
.  use  made  of  it.  If  we  do  not  admit  this,  the  effect  will  be  that  we  shall 
deprive  ourselves  of  the  right  to  urge  many  of  those  conclusions  which  are 
not  only  valuable,  but  indispensable  for  the  formation  of  character  and  the 
guidance  of  life.  We  are  taught,  not  by  facts,  but  by  our  interpretation  of 
facts.  Our  interpretation  of  them  may  be  often  wrong,  or,  at  all  events,  we 
cannot  be  sure  that  it  is  always  infallibly  correct.  If  we  may  not  draw 
conclusions  from  them  binding  upon  us  with  all  the  power  of  truth,  we  are 
simply  adrift,  without  a  compass,  upon  a  trackless  ocean  and  under  a  sky  in 
which  no  sun  or  star  shines  upon  us.  Neither  science  nor  history  affords  us 
any  fact  of  which  we  are  not  compelled  to  allow  that  future  investigation 
may  throw  new  light  upon  it,  and  in  many  respects  alter  its  character.  Are 
we  on  that  account  to  dismiss  science  and  history  as  fields  from  which  we 
can  never  gather  lessons  fraught  with  truth  as  legitimately  deduced  as  it  is 
incontestable  ?  Ta,ke  the  case  of  a  teacher  who,  himself  acquainted  with 
astronomy,  should  address  a  multitude  living  under  the  belief  that  the  sun, 
every  time  it  rises  above  the  horizon,  mounts  higher  into  the  sky  until  it 
reaches  its  meridian  splendour,  and  who  should  exhort  his  hearers  to 
conform  their  lives  to  the  great  laws  of  nature  by  seeing  that  their  path  was 
"  as  the  path  of  the  just,  shining  more  and  more  unto  the  perfect  day  " — no 
one  would  think  of  charging  such  a  teacher  with  making  an  illegitimate  use 
of  his  premises.  He  must  employ  them  as  they  exist  in  the  minds  of  those 
whom  he  is  addressing.  Nor  will  the  hearers,  when  they  afterwards  reach 
the  same  stage  of  knowledge  as  their  teacher,  be  in  the  slightest  degree 
shaken  from  the  validity  of  the  conclusion  once  powerfully  brought  home  to 
them  by  what  they  now  know  is  not  the  fact.  They  will  rather  say.  By  that 
means  only  could  we  then  have  been  influenced  as  we  were  ;  as  things  now 
are,  we  know  other  great  laws  of  nature  upon  which  to  rest  the  same 
conclusion  ;  perhaps  those  who  come  after  us  will  dismiss  them  also  as  the 
elementary  conceptions  of  a  state  of  childhood  :  be  it  so  ;  they  will  by  that 
time  have  learnt  to  substitute  other  laws  of  nature,  which  will  be  as  true  to 
them  as  ours  were  to  us,  and  which  will  convey  to  them  the  same  instruction. 
Our  teacher  taught  us  wisely,  and  to  his  teaching  and  the  manner  of  it  our 
progress  is  due. 

Similar  remarks  apply  to  history.  "When  our  Lord  warned  His 
hearers  by  recalling  to  them  the  Flood  in  the  days  of  Noah,  He  must  have 
employed  His  illustration  in  the  sense  which  the  words  bore  in  the  minds  of 
those  to  whom  His  warning  was  addressed.  They  believed  the  Flood  to 
have  been  universal ;    on   that   supposition,  therefore,  His  warning  was, 
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as  a  matter  of  fact,  based.  Did  He  Himself,  then,  believe  it  to  have 
been  universal  ?  It  is  impossible  to  answer  the  question,  because,  even  if 
He  believed  it  to  have  been  limited,  He  could  not  have  spoken  in  any  other 
way  than  that  in  which  He  actually  spoke.  It  was  a  matter  of  no  moment 
whether  the  Flood  was  universal  or  not.  In  either  case  the  warning  for  the 
sake  of  which  alone  He  spoke  was  equally  valid.  It  could  have  been 
established  by  numerous  illustrations  taken  either  from  sacred  or  (as  in  the 
case  of  the  Galileans  slain  by  Pilate)  profane  history ;  it  was  a  truth  that 
destruction,  swift  and  sudden,  will  overtake  the  guilty ;  if  they  who  were 
warned  could  be  supposed  to  have  come  later  in  life  to  the  conclusion  that 
their  earlier  belief  had  been  wrong  and  that  the  Flood  was  limited,  the 
authority  of  the  Teacher  who  had  once  awakened  their  alarm  would  not 
have  been  in  the  least  degree  impaired. 

Our  Lord,  therefore,  was  fully  justified  in  speaking  of  David  as  the 
author  of  Psalm  ex.,  even  although  modern  criticism  may  be  right  in  saying 
that  David  could  not  have  penned  it.  That  criticism  (we  can  readily  enough 
su  pose)  might  have  been  made  a  good  deal  earlier  in  date.  Its  result 
might  have  been  reached  by  some  of  those  who  heard  the  words  as  originally 
spoken  by  Jesus.  Yet  even  then,  so  far  as  the  mere  question  of  authorship 
is  concerned,  they  would  not  have  been  in  the  least  degree  startled.  They 
would  have  vindicated  the  course  taken  by  our  Lord  as  that  which  they 
would  themselves  have  taken,  although  they  had  at  the  time  possessed 
their  later  knowledge.  It  was,  they  would  have  said,  the  general  belief  that 
David  did  write  the  words  in  question,  and  to  have  insinuated  anything  to 
the  contrary  would  have  only  confused  the  minds  of  men,  and  diverted  them 
from  what  was  meant  to  be  the  lesson  of  the  hour. 

Here,  indeed,  lies  the  main  consideration  by  which  the  action  of  our 
Lord,  in  speaking  of  the  psalm  as  David's,  even  though  He  knew  that  it 
was  not  David's,  may  be  fully  justified.  It  is  a  mistake  to  imagine  that  the 
thought  of  David's  authorship  was  dependent  upon  the  mention  of  the  poet's 
or  the  prophet's  name.  The  psalm  was  well  known  to  all.  We  see  by  the 
frequent  quotations  from  it  in  the  New  Testament  how  important  was  the 
place  it  occupied  in  the  popular  mind.  But  it  occupied  this  place  as  a 
psalm  which  had  been  composed  by  David,  and  any  quotation  made  from  it 
would  be  instantly  associated  with  the  poet-king.  Nothing,  therefore, 
would  have  been  gained  had  our  Lord  simply  quoted  from  the  psalm  as  an 
anonymous  production,  saying  nothing  of  David.  Notwithstanding  His 
silence  upon  the  question  of  authorship.  His  hearers  would  have  thought 
that  he  was  quoting  David,  and  He  knew  that  they  would  think  so.  There 
was  only  one  way  by  which  He  could  have  corrected  this  false  impression, 
and  that  was  by  openly  contradicting  it.  The  immediate  effect  would  have 
been  to  lead  the  multitude  into  a  wholly  different  sphere  of  thought,  to  have 
aroused  their  prejudices,  to  have  raised  difficulties  which  they  would  not 
have  been  in  a  position  to  overcome,  to  render  powerless  any  lesson  which 
the  words  of  the  psalm  could  teach.     Such  a  course  would  have  been  out  of 
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keeping  with  our  Lord's  method  of  instruction,  as  it  would  be  out  of  teaching 
with  a  great  teacher's  method  in  any  age.  Our  Lord  took  men  as  He  found 
them,  with  their  knowledge  of  science  and  history  as  a  part  of  themselves. 
His  aim  was  not  to  correct  mistakes  upon  these  points,  but  to  draw  from 
men's  beliefs  those  moral  and  religious  lessons  w^hich  were  not  less  truly 
deducible  from  the  uncorrected  than  from_the  corrected  mistake. 

2.  We  turn  to  the  second  and  more  difficult  question  connected  with 
the  words  before  us.  If  David  was  not  the  author  of  Psalm  ex.,  is  not  the 
force  of  our  Lord's  argument  destroyed  ?  Is  not  a  great  religious  conclusion 
drawn  from  false  premises?  In  considering  this  point  it  is  necessary  to 
form  as  distinct  an  idea  as  possible  of  the  actual  circumstances  amidst  which 
our  Lord  was  speaking,  and  of  the  views  and  feelings  of  those  whom  He  had 
in  His  eye.  As  w^e  learn  from  the  last  clause  of  verse  37,  He  was  speaking  to 
"■  the  great  multitude  "  (E.V.  margin),  and  His  object  was  to  show  them 
that  they  were  misled  by  the  scribes,  who  taught  them  that  He  could  not  be 
the  Messiah,  the  long-looked-for  King  of  Israel.  At  verse  35,  accordingly, 
He  puts  the  question :  **  How  say  the  scribes  that  the  Christ  is  the  son  of 
David"?  In  what  sense,  we  have  first  to  ask,  did  the  scribes  say  this? 
In  what  sense  did  they  make  the  statement  so  that  it  should  be  an 
objection  to  the  Messianic  claims  of  Jesus  ?  The  words  themselves,  and 
the  whole  context,  make  only  one  answer  possible.  ''  The  son  of  David  " 
meant,  in  the  mouth  of  the  scribes,  a  great  temporal  prince,  inheriting,  as 
the  descendant  of  their  most  illustrious  king,  the  royal  splendour  associated 
with  his  memory,  and  clothed  with  all  the  outward  majesty  and  greatness 
which  were  alone  worthy  of  his  name.  Look,  they  then  cried,  at  this 
pretender,  poor,  forsaken,  alone,  without  friends  or  dignity,  how  can  He  be 
the  son  of  David  ?  and  we  all  know  that  if  not  the  son  of  David  He  is  not  the 
Christ.  To  this  language  of  the  scribes  our  Lord's  words  are  a  reply,  and 
the  general  principle  of  the  reply  is  to  show  that  the  Scriptures,  the 
authority  of  which  was  acknowledged  by  all,  had  spoken  of  "  the  Christ  "  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  prove  that,  while  He  was  to  be  the  son  of  David,  He 
was  yet  far  higher  than  David.  But  outward  glory  higher  than  David's  He 
could  not,  as  David's  son,  have.  His  glory  must,  therefore,  be  of  a  different 
hind ;  and,  would  they  examine  and  judge  for  themselves,  the  people  would 
see  this.  They  would  see  that  the  sense  in  which  the  scribes  declared  that 
the  Messiah  must  be  the  son  of  David,  was  not  the  sense  in  which  God  had 
spoken  of  the  matter  in  their  own  sacred  books,  and  that  in  the  despised 
Jesus  of  Nazareth,  who  was  really  of  David's  line,  there  might  be  found  that 
higher  than  any  royal  earthly  glory  which  had  been  celebrated  in  Psalm  ex. 
Now,  a  very  little  consideration  will  satisfy  us  that  to  the  validity  and  force 
of  this  reasoning  it  is  not  in  the  slightest  degree  necessary  to  suppose  that 
that  psalm  should  have  been  written  by  David.  Our  confusion  arises  from 
our  insensibly  yielding  to  the  impression  that,  because  in  the  words  "his 
son"  of  verse  37  we  must  understand  the  pronoun  "his"  to  refer  to  David, 
we  must  equally  understand  mention  of  the  same  person  to  be  required  in 
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verse  36,  where  we  read,  "  David  himself  said  in  the  Holy  Spirit."  We 
are  apt  to  think  that,  unless  it  be  so,  the  argument  must  be  unsound. 
That,  however,  is  by  no  means  the  case.  Let  us  make  a  slight  change 
in  the  language  used.  Let  us  imagine  our  Lord  saying  in  verse  36, 
not  ''David  himself,"  but  "the  author  of  Psalm  ex.  said  in  the  Holy 
Spirit,  The  Lord  said  unto.my  Lord,  Sit  Thou  on  My  right  hand,  till  I  make 
Thine  enemies  the  footstool  of  Thy  feet."  The  argument  will  then  be  as 
follows  :  An  inspired  psalmist  called  the  coming  Messiah  Loed,  applied  to 
him  the  very  same  term  he  had  a  moment  before  used  of  the  Great  Being 
from  whom  his  inspiration  came.  How,  then,  can  One  so  infinitely  superior 
to  David  be  the  son  of  David  in  the  sense  in  which  your  scribes  would  have 
you  interpret  that  prophetic  designation?  These  scribes,  our  Lord  might 
have  continued,  urge  that  the  lowliness  of|My  present  state  forbids  My  being 
regarded  as  the  son  of  David,  which  we  are  all  satisfied  the  Messiah  must 
be  ;  but,  if  you  attend  to  one  of  the  oracles  of  God,  you  will  find  that  it 
ascribes  to  the  Messiah  a  glory  not  only  far  greater  than  could  belong  to  the 
famous  king  of  Israel,  but  a  glory  which  must  have  been  of  a  wholly  different 
kind.  This  glory,  then,  may  belong  to  Me.  Even  in  My  low  estate  it  is 
quite  possible  that  I  may  be  He  in  whom  the  words  "  my  Loed,"  with 
all  that  accompanies  them,  are  fulfilled.  The  argument  is  thus  entirely 
independent  of  the  Davidic  authorship  of  the  psalm  ;  and  this  will  be  at 
once  evident  to  the  eye  if  we  read  with  the  introduction,  at  the  necessary 
points,  of  the  change  suggested,  one  other  being  added,  that  of  substituting 
for  the  word  '*  his,"  in  verse  37,  the  word  "  David's" ;  for  the  right  to  make 
this  will  not  be  disputed,  inasmuch  as  the  first  of  these  two  words  is 
obviously  dependent  upon  the  word  "David"  in  the  second  clause  of  the 
verse,  and  must  be  introduced  when  the  specific  name  disappears  from  that 
clause.     Thus,  then,  we  shall  read  as  follows  : — 

"  And  Jesus  answered  and  said,  as  He  taught  in  the  temple,  How  say 
the  scribes  that  the  Christ  is  the  son  of  David  ?  A  sacred  writer  himself 
said  in  the  Holy  Spirit, 

'  The  Lord  said  unto  my  Lord, 
Sit  on  My  right  hand, 
Till  I  make  Thine  enemies  the  footstool  of  Thy  feet.' 

The  sacred  writer  calleth  Him  Loed  ;  and  whence  is  He  David's  son?  " 

We  venture  to  think  that  the  answer  of  our  Lord,  had  it  been  thus 
given,  would  have  effected  the  very  same  end  as  it  actually  did,  and  that  it 
would,  when  we  attend  to  the  state  of  mind  of  the  parties,  have  gone  home 
to  them  with  the  same  conclusiveness,  as  when  we  read  His  words  in  the 
form  in  which  they  were  really  spoken.  If  so,  nothing  could  more  thoroughly 
demonstrate  that  the  force  of  our  Lord's  argument  is  no  more  dependent  on 
the  Davidic  authorship  of  the  psalm,  than  the  intention  of  our  Lord  to  assert 
the  Davidic  authorship  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  He  speaks  of  the  psalm]  in 
the  same  way  as  that  in  which  He  would  have  spoken  of  it  had  it  beenrea'Uy 
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David's.  It  may  or  it  may  not  be  David's.  Let  competent  criticism 
determine.  The  result  in  no  way  affects  either  the  intelligence  or  the 
confidence  of  faith. 


''LET  US  HAVE  PEACE  WITH  OODr 
Rom.  v.  1. 
By  Eev.  Hay  Sweet  Escott,  M.A. 

De.  Agae  Beet  has  contributed  to  the  April  number  of  The  Thinkee  a 
thoughtful  and  scholarly  paper  on  this  important  passage.  But  its  very 
importance  and  its  direct  bearing  on  Christian  life  make  me  desirous  of 
gaining  for  it  further  consideration.  Only  let  it  be  understood  that  my 
object  is  simply  to  call  the  attention  of  Dr.  Beet,  and  of  your  readers 
generally,  to  another  interpretation,  and  by  no  means  to  impugn  the 
rendering  or  reasoning  of  the  learned  commentator.  Indeed,  I  believe  that 
his  exposition  of  the  Greek  participial  construction  is  quite  unassailable, 
whilst  bis  remarks  on  St.  Paul's  quick  and  vivid  sympathy  with  the  opinion 
he  is  discussing  are  deeply  true,  and  need  to  be  ever  borne  in  mind  by  all 
who  would  thoroughly  understand  the  great  Apostle's  writings. 

There  are  at  least  three  senses  in  which  the  words  in  question  may 
be  taken.  1.  In  the  first,  and  perhaps  most  natural  to  the  English  reader 
(though  rejected  by  Dr.  Beet),  they  amount  to  this :  since  we  have  been 
justified  by  faith,  let  us  have  peace  with  God.  And  there  is  nothing  in  this 
contrary  to  the  requirements  of  the  Greek,  though  Dr.  Beet's  own  rendering 
is  quite  admissible  also.  The  learned  divine  objects  to  the  separation  thus 
made  between  justification  and  peace ;  and,  strictly  speaking,  the  one 
involves  the  other.  But  were  there  not  then,  are  there  not  now,  not  a  few 
who,  we  trust,  do  truly  believe,  and  so  are  justified  before  God,  yet  who, 
from  ignorance,  confusion  of  thought,  or  depression  of  feeling,  have  not  in 
any  adequate  degree  Christ's  promised  peace?  Is  not  the  entreaty 
(2  Cor.  V.  20),  "  Be  ye  reconciled,"  a  somewhat  parallel  case,  if  we  take  it 
as  addressed  to  **  justified"  Christians  (see  1  Cor.  vi.  11),  and  not  merely 
as  characterizing  St.  Paul's  preaching  generally  ?  And  is  not  the  expression 
in  Heb.  xii.  28  very  similar,  if  interpreted,  as  by  Westcott,  let  us  ''realize  " 
grace  ?  All  this,  I  think,  may  be  fairly  alleged  in  support  of  the  common 
rendering  of  the  passage. 

2.  But  secondly,  the  words  undoubtedly  will  support  the  meaning 
which  Dr.  Beet  advocates.  That  is,  they  may  be  read  as  an  exhortation 
to  the  readers,  as  not  being  already  justified,  to  avail  themselves  of  free 
justification  as  the  way  of  peace,  to  apprehend  both  together,  justification 
and  peace.  There  is  no  need  of  adding  here  any  arguments  in 
defence  of  this  view.  It  is  enough  to  refer  the  reader  to  Dr.  Beet's 
paper.       My    present  object  is  to  state   a  difficulty  in  which   both   these 
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views  are  involved  ;  a  difficulty  felt  indeed  by  Dr.  Beet  in  common 
with  other  thoughtful  readers,  but  which  he  thinks  can  be  removed  by 
reference  to  that  peculiarity  of  St.  Paul's  mind  above  alluded  to,  of  which 
he  adduces  several  illustrations.  The  difficulty  is  this.  The  very  next 
words  to  the  passage  under  discussion  not  only  substitute  the  assertion  of 
actual  present  possession  for  an  exhortation  to  seek  to  possess,  but  by  the 
employment  of  the  word  "  also  "  they  certainly  seem  to  imply  that  there  is  a 
difference  between  the  "peace"  of  ver.  1,  and  the  blessings  mentioned  as 
already  received  in  ver.  2.  Those  words  are:  "By  whom  also  we  have 
access  (by  faith)  into  this  grace  wherein  we  stand."  "  We  have,"  being 
perfect,  equals  we  have  obtained  and  still  possess  ;  and  to  "  stand  in  grace" 
implies  an  assured  and  firm  position  ;  whilst  "  also  "  seems  to  contrast  this 
with  "  let  us  have  peace." 

3.  There  remains  an  interpretation  of  the  passage  given  by  Godet  in 
his  Commentary  and,  as  he  says,  by  Schott  before  him.  Of  course,  it  is 
not  forgotten  that  Godet,  as  well  as  Meyer,  retains  the  reading  "  we  have," 
and  that  both  Dr.  Beet  and  the  present  writer  proceed  on  the  assumption 
that  the  true  reading  is  "  let  us  have."  But  this  does  not  invalidate  Godet's 
interpretation.  But  he  shall  speak  for  himself.  After  heading  the  entire 
section  v.  1-11  with  the  words,  "  The  certainty  of  Final  Salvation  for 
Believers,"  and  adding  some  remarks  on  various  commentaries,  he  proceeds 
to  say  :  "  (The  Apostle)  turns  his  attention  to  the  future  which  opens  up 
before  the  justified  soul.  It  is  not  at  its  goal ;  a  career  of  trials  and 
struggles  awaits  it.  Will  its  state  of  justification  hold  good  till  it  can 
possess  the  finished  salvation?  The  apprehension  of  Divine  wrath  exists 
in  the  profound  depths  of  man's  heart.  A  trespass  suffices  to  re-awaken 
it.  What  justified  one  will  not  sometimes  put  the  anxious  question.  Will 
the  sentence  by  which  my  faith  was  reckoned  to  me  for  righteousness  be 
still  valid  before  the  judgment-seat,  and  in  the  day  of  wrath  (ver.  9)  wall 
this  salvation  by  grace,  in  which  I  now  rejoice,  still  endure?  It  is  the 
answer  to  this  ever-reviving  fear  which  the  following  piece  is  intended  to 
give."  Again,  "  We  have  in  Christ,  besides  the  mediation  of  His  death,  by 
which  we  have  already  been  justified,  that  of  His  life,  by  which  we  shall  be 
maintained  in  this  state  of  salvation  ;  compare  vers.  9  and  10,  which  are  the 
authentic  explanation  of  the  clause  :  through,  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  In  this 
way  ver.  2,  which  refers  to  the  atonement,  ceases  to  have  the  effect  of  a 
repetition.  Schott  says  to  the  same  purpose  :  *  As  it  is  to  the  person  of 
Christ  that  we  owed  access  into  grace  (ver.  2),  it  is  the  same  person  of 
Christ  which  assures  us  of  the  perfecting  of  salvation  (ver.  1).'  " 

The  words  quoted  will  be  sufficient,  it  is  hoped,  to  make  the  proposed 
interpretation  clear.  The  Apostle  is  considered  in  ver.  1  to  be  insisting, 
not  on  the  first  peace  of  sin  forgiven,  but  on  the  abiding  confidence  that,  by 
the  ceaseless  love  and  mediation  of  Him  who  died  for  us,  we  shall  be  kept 
for  evermore ;  that,  as  by  His  blood  we  are  justified,  so  by  His  life  we  shall 
be  finally  saved.  To  the  exegete  this  interpretation  has  two  recommendations. 
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It  entirely  removes  the  difficulty  of  ver.  2,  which  otherwise  seems  a  needless 
repetition.  And,  further,  it  gives  a  logical  coherence  to  the  whole  passage 
1-11.  But,  as  stated  above,  it  is  its  bearing  on  Christian  life  which  gives  it 
its  great  importance.  These  remarks  are  not  written  on  the  Calvinistic  or 
Arminian  hypothesis,  nor  is  it  forgotten  that  the  life  of  the  Christian  must 
ever  be  a  conflict,  and  that  to  watch  and  pray  and  put  on  the  whole  armour 
of  God  are  necessary  conditions  of  victory.  But  surely  to  those  honest  but 
depressed  and  timid  Christians  who  are  ever  listening  to  the  storm  and 
gazing  on  the  waves,  rather  than  regarding  the  strength  of  their  good  ship 
and  their  Captain's  vigilance  and  skill— surely  to  such  it  must  be  a  source 
of  needed  and  powerful  comfort  to  reflect  that  the  great  Apostle,  when 
treating  of  the  high  subject  of  justification,  has  devoted  a  whole  section  of 
his  argument  to  the  purpose  of  changing  such  fears  to  peaceful  confidence, 
of  assuring  them  that  the  justified  state,  the  "■  grace  in  which  they  stand," 
will,  through  the  love  and  power  of  their  living  Mediator,  hold  good  in  that 
great  day  before  the  bar  of  God. 


THEOLOGICAL    THOUGHT. 

CHBISTIAN   ASCETICISM. 
By  Rev.   S.  A.  Alexandeb,  M.A.,  Keble  College,  Oxford. 

{Concluded.) 
III.  To  turn  to  the  a  iwiori  objections  which  science,  philosophy,  and 
religion  bring  against  the  older  form  of  asceticism.  The  modern  scientist  is 
particularly  bitter  in  his  attack  on  a  system  which  encourages  a  persistent 
neglect  of  health,  and  runs  counter  to  the  natural  law  that  "  every  pain 
decreases  utility  and  lowers  the  tide  of  life."^  His  argument  rests,  for  a 
great  part  of  its  force,  on  the  assumption  that  monasticism  was  a  worship  of 
pain  as  such.  There  is  ample  evidence,  however,  that  the  ascetic  life,  except 
in  the  debased  and  exaggerated  forms  already  referred  to,  was  never  under- 
taken without  the  spiritual  purpose  of  self- amendment.  Even  in  Syria, 
where,  with  the  development  of  asceticism,  a  deepening  value  became 
attached  to  the  mere  act  of  sacrifice,  apart  from  motive  or  result,  and 
where,  with  the  growth  of  the  doctrine  that  sins  committed  after  baptism 
could  only  be  expiated  by  penance,  men  were  continually  tortured  by  the 
fear  lest  their  voluntary  sufierings  might  not  be  commensurate  with  their 
wrong-doing — even  here,  in  its  later  and  excessive  shape,  asceticism  was 
still  under  the  control  of  the  moral  law ;  while,  in  its  earlier  stages,  men 
like  Antony,  Hilarion,  and  Basil  valued  it,  ''  not  so  much  because  it  had, 
as  they  thought,  a  merit  in  itself,  but  because  it  enabled  the  spirit  to  rise 
^  Herbert  Spencer,  Data  of  Ethics,  vi.  37. 
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above  the  flesh ;  because  it  gave  them  strength  to  conquer  their  passions  aud 
appetites,  and  leave  their  soul  to  think  and  act."i  In  the  words  of  a  modern 
philosopher,-  the  war  of  asceticism  has  "  never  been  against  pleasure,  but 
against  disturbing  passion  and  artificial  wants  and  weak  dependence  on 
external  or  accidental  things.  Its  aim  has  been,  not  to  suffer,  but  to  be 
free  from  the  entanglements  of  self,  to  serve  the  calls  of  human  pity  or 

Divine  love,  and  conform  to  the  counsels  of  a  Christlike  perfection 

This  was  its  essential  principle,  as  it  still  is,  for  those  to  whom  the  garden  of 
Gethsemane  is  more  sacred  than  the  garden  of  Epicurus." 

The  philosophic  argument  is  a  weapon  drawn  from  the  armoury  of 
teleology.  It  consists  in  a  deduction  from  the  thesis,  periodically  recurrent 
in  the  history  of  thought  from  Socrates  to  Paley,  that  "  a  gratuitous  gift  of 
pleasure  has  been  attached  by  the  Creator  to  most  of  the  functions  of  life 
.  .  .  .  permitting  their  exercise  beyond  the  limit  of  mere  correlated  use."  3 
Asceticism,  it  has  thus  been  argued,  is  immoderately  utilitarian  in  spirit ; 
for  if  mankind  has  been  bound,  e.g.,  in  eating,  to  consult  only  the  necessary 
claims  of  the  physical  organism,  food  would  not  have  been  made  so  pleasant 
to  the  taste.  In  its  cruder  statement,  this  position  is  no  longer  tenable.  To 
the  thinker  who,  on  the  one  hand,  places  strong  feelings  and  capacities  for 
pleasure  among  the  adaptations  by  which  the  fittest  survive,  and  through 
which  the  law  of  natural  selection  works ;  and  who,  on  the  other,  is  aware 
how  prodigal  is  Nature  of  her  resources,  how  careful  she  is  of  the  continuance 
and  development  of  the  species,  and  how  terribly  over-weighted  (to  secure 
those  ends)  are  human  passions,  even  the  most  gratuitous  pleasures  may 
seem  to  exist  for  some  ulterior  object ;  at  least,  he  will  hesitate  to  base  an 
argument  on  the  possibility  of  their  gratuitousness.  The  modern  discovery, 
too,  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  old  anthropological  conception  of  the  universe, 
which  made  of  Man,  not  only  the  apex  of  the  woi'ld,  but  even  the  one  centre 
round  which  everything  else  immediately  revolved,  has  revealed  the  fact 
that  many  pleasant  things,  hitherto  supposed  to  be  specially  created  for  the 
enjoyment  of  this  darling  of  heaven,  are  in  reality  playing,  quite  apart  from 
him,  an  indispensable  part  in  the  economy  of  nature  ;  so  that,  for  example, 
the  colours  and  scents  of  flowers,  which  are  now  perceived  to  be  necessary 
factors  in  the  fertilization  of  plants,  must  be  classed  among  *'  the  utilities," 
not  "  the  gratuities,"  of  the  earth.  No  doubt  it  may  still  be  urged  with  some 
truth  that,  as  we  need  not  have  been  made  sharers  in  them,  many  pleasures 
are  still  gratuities  in  relation  to  us;  and  that  therefore,  "  over  and  above  the 
bare  satisfaction  of  functional  ends,"  our  nature  was  clearly  intended  to 
"experience  a  certain  surplus  of  unearned  and  merely  ornamental  pleasures."^ 
The  characteristics,  however,  of  the  philosophic  objection  make  it  needless  to 
emphasize  such  qualifications  here.     For  it  must  be  remarked,  first,  that  the 

*  Charles  Kingsley,  Hermits,  p.  165. 

2  Martineau,  Types  of  Ethical  Theory,  ii.  381  (2nd  edit.). 

'  Ihid.,  ii.  168,  a  passage  from  which  part  of  the  argument  in  this  paragraph  is  derived. 

*Ihid.,  ii.  169. 
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asceticism  against  which  it  is  directed  is  simply  that  which  avoids  pleasures 
as  such;  and,  next,  that  it  only  deals  with  the  question  of  lawfulness,  and  not 
with  that  of  a  higher  or  lower  choice.  It  does  not  touch  that  true  Christian 
asceticism  which,  while  it  believes  in  the  innocency  of  natural  pleasure, 
beheves  also  in  quality  and  gradation,  listens  always  for  the  perpetual  invita- 
tion to  "  come  up  higher,"  and  refuses,  with  St.  Paul,i  to  make  lawfulness 
the  measure  of  expediency. 

The  mention  of  St.  Paul  brings  us  to  the  last  appeal.  Is  asceticism 
sanctioned  by  the  writings  of  the  New  Testament ;  and,  if  so,  asceticism  of 
what  kind?  Is  it  the  asceticism  of  the  character  and  hmits  of  which 
occasional  hints  have  already  been  given?  Or  is  it  the  old  asceticism, 
rather  more  fully  outlined  in  the  preceding  pages  in  respect  of  its 
development,  its  merits,  and  its  failures  ? 

A  very  superficial  examination  of  the  sacred  text  sufiices  for  a  decision 
which  deeper  research  seems  only  to  justify  and  confirm.  Neither  the 
spirit  of  Christ's  teaching  nor  the  spirit  of  His  life  was  in  keeping  with  the 
narrow  and  austere  temper  of  the  old  asceticism.  He  might,  had  He  chosen, 
have  adopted  some  ascetic  rite,  like  that  of  circumcision,  as  the  mark  of 
membership  in  His  society;  and  yet  the  form  which  He  actually  selected 
was  the  very  simple  and  natural  one  of  baptism.  On  celibacy,  on  fasting,  on 
the  conduct  of  the  ascetic  life.  He  laid  down  no  rules  whatever,  except  to 
guard  against  unreality.  His  method  of  teaching  men  was  not  to  encircle 
their  thought  and  practice  with  a  stringent  system  of  minute  regulations, 
but  to  inspire  them  with  a  new  life,  a  guiding  spirit,  which  should,  by  its 
power  of  being  applied  to  every  moral  emergency,  endow  .them  with  a  free 
autonomy.  Hence  fasting  and  celibacy  are  permitted,  and  even,  within 
limits,  encouraged ;  but  they  are  neither  enjoined,  nor  made  prominent,  nor 
held  out  as  necessary  conditions  of  the  higher  life.  They  are  rather  treated 
as  possible  helps  under  special  circumstances  and  for  particular  individuals.  ^ 
Such  treatment  was,  in  fact,  demanded  by  the  universal  character' of  the 
Christian  faith.  Any  severer  call  for  practical  austerity  would  have  closed 
its  doors  effectually  against  the  mass  of  mankind,  who  have  neither  the 
intellect  to  appreciate  nor  the  power  to  practice  a  finely  regulated  code  of 
morals.  Christ,  therefore,  taught  not  by  moral  definition,  but  by  a  guiding 
and  positive  enthusiasm  ;  and  what  He  taught  in  word  He  further  developed 
and  illustrated  in  life.  Though  He  might  fast  in  a  special  spiritual  crisis, 
His  life  as  a  whole  was  not  that  of  an  ascetic  ^ ;  indeed,  so  far  removed  was 
it  from  the  current  asceticism  that  the  world  about  Him,  contrasting  it  with 
the  stern  and  simple  life  of  John  the  Baptist,^  did  not  hesitate  to  blame  it 
even  for  excess  ;  and  Christ  Himself  *'  apologized  for  the  indulgent  character 
of  His  discipline  by  pointing  with  sad  foresight  to  the  sufferings  which  His 

1  1  Cor.  vi.  12.  2  ]^xatt.  xix.  11  ;  cf.  ix.  15. 

3  The  passage,  "This  kind  goeth  not  out  but  by  prayer  and  fasting,"  is  a  gloss  in 
Matt.  xvii.  21,  wliile  in  Mark  ix.  29  the  last  two  words  ^re  probably  a  later  insertion. 

4  Matt.  xi.  18,  19.     The  disciples  did  not  fast :  Matt.  ix.  14. 
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followers  would  all  too  soon  have  to  endure."  ^  Content  to  inspire  a  spirit 
of  self-sacrifice  and  the  resolution  to  pursue  at  all  costs  what  is  highest  and 
purest,  He  readily  lent  the  sanction  of  His  presence  as  well  to  the  marriage 
supper  as  to  the  more  habitual  festivity  of  daily  life ;  thus  marking  His 
approval  of  whatever  is  truly  human,  and  His  sense  of  the  possibility  of  the 
sanctification  of  the  commonest  things.  In  this  attitude  of  freedom  or 
magnanimity  of  sentiment  towards  external  and  transitory  phenomena,  it  is 
particularly  true  that  "  the  spirit  giveth  life,"  by  stamping  with  the  sign  of 
innocence  that  which  a  more  contracted  criticism  rejects  or  condemns. 
This,  then,  was  the  attitude  adopted  by  Him  towards  the  whole  question  of 
pleasure  and  pain.  He  made  neither  of  pleasure  nor  of  pain  an  object  to  be 
sought  for,  a  guide  for  conduct,  a  criterion  of  excellence.  On  the  one 
hand,  He  refused  to  disparage  the  human  body.  The  long  wanderings  in 
which  He  went  about  doing  good  and  healing  the  sick  show  the  gentleness 
and  care  with  which  He  watched  over  the  physical  welfare  of  men.  As  the 
work  of  God's  hands,  and  as  the  dwelling-place  of  His  spirit,  the  body 
possessed  for  Him  a  sacredness  of  its  own,  and  He  did  not  refuse  to 
recognize  its  necessary  claims.-  His  teaching  rather,  in  its  essential  spirit 
of  catholicity,  corroborates  the  sentiment  that  the  wish  **  to  live  one's 
earthly  life  on  all  sides  as  fully  as  possible  is  a  wish  that  in  itself  cannot  be 
called  illegitimate."^  But,  on  the  other  hand,  though  He  saw  the  need  of 
pleasure  in  life,  He  would  not  erect  it  into  a  primary  object.  On  the 
contrary,  all  immediate  reference  to  pleasure  was  shut  out  from  the  rule  of 
conduct,  the  aims  and  motives,  which  He  prescribed.  A  splendid 
carelessness  is  the  characteristic  of  the  Christian  life.  If  the  living  of  it 
brings  a  man  into  pain,  or  suffering,  or  even  death,  then  it  is  well ;  it  must 
be  so  ;  pleasure,  if  it  comes  at  all,  must  come  unsought.  This  paradox 
(a  modern  writer  has  remarked*) — the  paradox  that  "  pleasure  is  necessary, 
and  yet  that  it  is  not  to  be  sought ;  that  this  world  is  to  be  renounced,  and 
yet  that  it  is  noble  and  glorious" — was  realized  in  practice  by  the  early 
Church,  which  was  both  contemptuous  of  life  and  most  careful  of  bodily 
wants ;  which,  while  it  carried  its  regard  for  the  body  ''  to  the  borders  of 
effeminacy,"  nevertheless  "pushed  Stoical  apathy  almost  to  "  madness  "  ; 
which,  in  due  time,  created,  on  the  one  hand,  the  hermit's  cell,  and,  on  the 
other,  the  hospital.  This  tradition,  it  may  be  added,  has  never  long  been 
lost  in  the  Church.  The  Christian  life  has  always  been  felt  to  be  based  on 
sacrifice;  and  though,  for  due  encouragement,  rewards,  positive  and 
negative,  may  be  offered,  and  even  kept  in  view,  it  is  not  for  the  sake  of 
those  rewards  that  the  sacrifice  is  undertaken.  They  are  only  incidental : 
the  end  is  God.  "  Seek  ye  first  the  kingdom  of  God  and  His  righteousness, 
and  all  these  things  shall  be  added  unto  you  "—that  is  the  summing  up  of 
the  whole  position,  the  crowning  maxim  of  true  asceticism. 

And,  amid  a  certain  variety  of  tendency  due  to  individual  temperament, 

^  Cf.  Ecce  Homo,  p.  110  (19th  edit.).  2  jyj^tt.  vi.  32. 

=*  Martensen,  Individiial  Ethics,  p.  372.  4  ^^^g  Homo,  p.  111. 
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such  a  position  is  strongly  supported  by  Apostolic  teaching.  Where  absti- 
nence from  sensual  pleasure  is  encouraged,  it  is  always  out  of  regard  for 
special  circumstances  or  for  the  call  of  a  higher  life.  Pleasure  itself  is  to 
St.  Paul  almost  wanting  in  moral  colour ;  1  it  takes  its  hue  from  the  character 
or  sentiment  of  the  man  who  enjoys  or  rejects  it ;  purity  of  heart  giving  it 
the  impress  of  purity,^  while  the  sense  of  defilement  actually  makes  it 
unclean.  In  this  large-minded  treatment  of  carnal  things,  St.  Paul,  following 
St.  Peter,  emphasizes  the  true  subjectivity  of  the  spiritual  life.  Christian 
wisdom  carries  with  it,  in  fuller  meanings  than  that  of  the  Stoic  could  ever 
do,  the  gifts  of  kingship  and  of  liberty :  authoritj^,  that  is,  to  refuse  or  to 
accept  the  bounty  of  a  vassal  world — not  without  perpetual  thanksgiving  for 
that  bounty,  whether  accepted  or  refused ;  and  freedom  to  be  and  to  do 
whatever  is  noblest  and  best.  And  yet,  with  all  his  power  of  the  sceptre, 
the  Christian  must  not  forget  that  he  is  the  servant  of  men,  and  that  thus 
his  choice  is,  in  practice,  limited  both  by  inward  and  by  outward  conditions. 
First,  he  has  to  keep  in  constant  view  the  growth  of  God's  kingdom  within 
himself.  Compared  with  the  spirit,  the  flesh  is  the  seat  of  evil ;  ^  and  a 
frequent  dallying  with  its  charms  may  restore  it  to  its  old  supremacy  over 
the  man.  The  spiritual  life  is  too  great  and  deep  a  thing  to  be  pursued  in 
this  half-hearted  way.  It  must  be  wrought  out  as  if  a  man's  salvation 
depended  on  his  earnestness.  He  must  be  ready  to  undergo  a  searching  trial 
and  training ;  to  endure  hardness  ;  to  keep  his  body  in  subjection,  even  if  he 
be  a  St.  Paul,  lest  he  fall  at  last  into  moral  shipwreck.  Again,  the  Christian 
has  to  have  regard  for  the  advance  of  God's  kingdom  in  others.  It  may  be 
right  for  him,  for  a  brother's  sake,  to  abstain  from  the  most  allowable 
pleasures.^  What  is  innocent  to  him  may  not  be  so  to  another ;  and  it  is 
better  not  to  enjoy  at  all  than  to  enjoy  at  the  high  price  of  a  soul's  disaster. 
Or  again,  the  Christian  has  to  be  observant,  both  for  himself  and  for  others, 
of  the  circumstances  and  needs  of  the  age,  or  the  special  peculiarities  of  a 
given  place  or  occasion.  Theoretically,  he  has  a  perfect  right  to  marry  ; ^  but 
in  practice  it  may  be  sometimes  better  to  abstain.*^  Theoretically,  he  is  at 
liberty  to  enter  into  business  relations  with  men  ;  but  occasionally  it  is  wiser 
for  him  to  hold  aloof.  In  times  of  '*  distress  " ''  the  standpoint  of  practical 
morality  may  require  to  be  shifted.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
growing  respect  for  fasting  ^  and  celibacy  traceable  in  the  early  Church  was 
largely  due  to  this  attention  to  contemporary  circumstances  and  wants. 
Other  causes  were  undoubtedly  working  towards  the  deeper  insistance  on  the 
ascetic  rule  ;  but  prominent  at  least  among  controlling  principles  was  the 
Church's  sense  of  what  the  times  required  :  its  resolution  to  be  uncontami- 
nated  and  untrammelled  by  the  pagan  world  about  it ;  its  devotion  to  the 
spread  of  Gospel  truth,  and  consequent  willingness  to  submit  to  any  necessary 

1  Rom.  xiv.  througliout ;  esp.  xiv.  20.  ^  Tj^^g  ^^  -^^^  3  j^ojn,  xiv.  15,  17,  20. 

4  1  Cor.  viii.  &c.         =  1  Tim.  iv.  1-3  ;  cf.  1  Cor.  vii.  28,  38  ;  ix.  5.         ^  1  Cor.  vii.  8. 
7  1  Cor.  vii.  26.         ^  Cf.  the  curious  phrase  in  the  Didache  (i.  6),  "  Fast  for  those  that  per- 
secute you." 
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sacrifice  ;  its  belief  in  the  nearness  of  its  Lord's  return  ;  its  determination  to 
hold  its  own  in  the  face  of  spreading  heresy  ;  its  hope  of  meeting  unconquered 
those  persecutions  of  fire  and  sword  with  which  the  spirit  of  laxity  born  in 
peace  was  unable  to  contend. 

IV.  It  needs,  therefore,  no  exhaustive  research  into  the  writings  of  the 
New  Testament  to  discover  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  Christian  asceticism, 
parallel  in  some  points  to  the  regulated  asceticism  of  monastic  discipline,  and 
at  variance  with  it  on  others;  and  its  qualities  and  limits  have  already, 
perhaps,  been  indicated  with  sufficient  distinctness  to  enable  us,  in  summing 
up,  to  grasp  three  of  its  leading  characteristics.  These  are  :  its  spirituality, 
its  positivity,  its  unselfishness. 

The  true  Christian  asceticism  is  spiritual  both  in  its  aim  and  in  its  theory 
of  nature.  Its  aim  is  always  to  pursue  as  far  as  may  be  at  every  point  a 
perfect  ideal.  In  the  light  of  this  ideal  the  more  specially  pleasurable  aspects 
of  life  fade  into  comparative  insignificance.  Because  the  world — the  present 
visible  order — passes  away  together  with  the  feelings  and  desires  appropriate 
to  it,  the  Christian  feels  the  need  of  choosing  some  higher  and  more  spiritual 
centre  about  which  his  daily  life  may  revolve.  And  in  making  such  a  choice 
he  does  not  hastily  reject  pleasure  as  a  dangerous  and  an  evil  thing.  Eather 
he  welcomes  it  as  having  a  favourable  influence  on  his  development,  wherever 
it  is  not  wrongly  attained  or  unduly  valued.  In  seeking -for  God's  righteous- 
ness he  "  handles  the  things  of  this  world  " — to  use  an  image  of  St.  Francis 
de  Sales — "  as  an  infant  reaches  for  flowers  with  one  hand  while  holding  its 
father's  fast  by  the  other."  ^  He  gathers  the  flowers  without  forgetting  his 
Father's  presence ;  remembering  that  it  is  his  Father  who  "  makes  them  grow," 
and  who  sends  to  him,  in  each,  a  message — a  *'  word  of  the  Lord  " — before 
it  fades.  In  the  lily  of  the  field  he  finds  a  parable  of  God's  daily  care  for 
men.  He  knows  the  use  of  the  material  world  for  the  enlargement  and 
purification  of  his  inner  life — its  power  of  hardening  or  softening,  of  controlling 
or  inspiring.  Eecognizing  that  if  the  body  is  under  the  government  of  the 
spirit,  the  spirit  owns  in  its  turn  a  kind  of  dependence  on  the  body  and 
(correspondingly  and  in  a  larger  meaning)  on  the  whole  material  world  and 
its  complex  influences,  he  learns  to  educate  his  senses,  and  himself  through 
his  senses ;  to  take  delight  in  the  beauty  of  nature — in  its  charm  and  variety 
and  glow — or  interest  in  its  darker  and  more  tragic  aspects ;  and  to  submit  to 
what  is  best  in  the  influence  of  those  things  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  himself 
at  the  highest  possible  level  for  grappling  with  his  life-work.  He  is  not  blind, 
therefore,  to  the  resources  of  joy,  and  the  opportunities  of  learning,  offered  to 
him  in  the  primary  facts  of  nature  and  human  life,  and  even  in  their 
apparently  insignificant  suggestions.  But  since  it  is  at  present  irrelevant  to 
enumerate  the  ways  and  degrees  in  which  the  material  world  assists  the 
spiritual  development,  we  must  be  content  to  observe  that  such  assistance  is 
of  the  highest  value  and  importance,  and  that  no  Christian  interpretation  of 
the  world- problem  can  afford  to  overlook  or  to  underrate  it.     Christianity,  in 

1  Introd,  d,  la  Vie  (3-10). 
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fact,  offers  no  encouragement  to  the  theory  of  the  inherent  evil  of  nature.  In 
the  purest  sense  its  theory  is  sacramental.  Its  method  is  to  consecrate,  not 
to  destroy;  to  spiritualize,  not  to  renounce.  It  is  always  turning  the  water 
into  wine.  It  takes  all  the  manifold  energies  of  human  life,  all  human 
activities  and  hopes  and  passions,  and  makes  them  sacred  by  the  infusion  of 
a  new  spirit ;  and  thus  by  the  gift  of  a  new  and  more  abundant  life,^  far 
more  than  by  the  repudiation  of  atrophied  or  wasted  limbs,  it  revivifies  the 
whole  man.  The  command  to  cut  off  the  offending  hand,  and  to  pluck  out 
the  offending  eye,  contains  only  the  injunction  to  follow  the  higher  life  at  the 
cost  of  the  lower — to  make  spirit  into  the  real,  and  sense  into  the  accidental. 
It  marks  at  once  the  character  of  true  asceticism,  and,  inferentially,  its 
limits ;  for  though  the  sacrifice  may  win  heaven,  the  man  still  enters  into  it 
"maimed."  It  were  better  so  to  follow  God  that  the  pleasures  of  eye  and 
hand  are  forgotten  in  Him,  or  pursued  only  in  reference  to  Him.  Perfection, 
then,  consists  in  selling  all  that  we  have,  and  in  obeying  the  Divine  summons; 
there  must  be  no  hesitation,  no  lingering  attachment  that  will  call  us  out  the 
narrow  way,  no  looking  back  with  longing  to  the  valleys  of  enticement  in 
which  we  cannot  keep  our  hand  upon  God's  plough.  The  asceticism  required 
for  such  an  effort,  in  spite  of  an  occasional  need  of  more  definite  practice  for 
special  seasons  or  individuals,  is  not  that  which  expresses  itself  in  a 
mechanical  routine  within  rigid  limits.  The  true  spiritual  formula  is  rather 
this  :  Eeject  the  lower  law  in  the  presence  of  the  higher ;  or,  most  positively. 
Be  guided  by  the  tendency  to  select  at  every  moment  that  course  which  is 
truly  the  best.  Such  is  the  spirituality  of  Christian  asceticism  ;  alike  in  its 
aim  and  in  its  theory  of  nature  it  is  represented  by  a  perpetual  preference  for 
the  spiritual  and  universal — by  the  perpetual  suggestion  of  the  higher  motive. 

In  keeping  with  its  spirituality  is  its  positivity.  A  religion  which  aimed 
only  at  the  avoidance  of  evil,  and  which  asked  for  nothing  more  than  a 
negative  goodness,  would  be  of  little  practical  value  to  mankind.  Even  in 
Greece,  where  moral  philosophy  constituted  the  highest  form  of  religion, 
Aristotle, 2  with  his  deep  glance  into  ethical  standards,  saw  that  a  positivity 
of  moral  conduct  is  an  essential  factor  in  the  perfect  life;  and  Christ's 
teaching,  in  His  claim  that  God  must  be  the  master-thought  that  sways  the 
soul,  went  infinitely  farther.  So  Christian  asceticism  is  not  negative  and 
destructive  ;  it  is  positive  and  constructive.  It  replaces  the  "  Thou  shalt 
not  !  "  by  the  larger  "  Thou  shalt !  "  It  is  connected  with  love,  not  with 
fear,  in  the  religious  consciousness.  It  escapes  temptation,  as  we  have  seen, 
not  by  cutting  off  the  given  conditions,  but  by  the  perpetual  suggestion  of  a 
higher  motive.  Its  warfare  is  not  defensive,  but  offensive ;  it  is  too  en- 
thusiastic to  be  fearful,  not  much  in  pursuit  to  flee. 

Thus  we  reach  its  last  great  characteristic — its  unselfishness.  As  political 
society  only  became  possible  in  the  past,  and  continues  to-day,  by  the  resig- 
nation of  certain  personal  rights  by  the  individual,  so  does  spiritual  society, 

iJohnx.  10.  ^Eth./vf.\,1, 
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basing  itself  on  sacrifice,  witness  the  organic  unity  of  the  moral  order.     The 
Christian  ascetic  lives  for  others  as  well  as  for  himself.     Christian  asceticism 
is  not  an  instrument  of  self-interest,  but  the  requisite  condition  of  a  lofty 
endeavour.     The   sacrifice  which  it  involves  for  the  sake  of  the  common 
advantage  does  not,  however,  clash  with  the  call  to  self -development — a 
primary  duty,  recognized  fully  by  Christian  doctrine  in  the  value  it  attaches 
to  the  individual.     The  full  realization  of  all  the  riches  of  our  individuality ; 
the  growth,  in  fineness  and  taste  and  comprehensiveness,  of  the  receptive 
spirit  under  the  sacred  influences  of  beauty  in  Art  and  Nature  ;  the  widening 
and  many-sided  sympathy  with  which  the  Christian,  keenly  alive  to  the 
varied  elements  of  the  age  in  which  he  lives,  meets  and  embraces  the  multi- 
plex phenomena  of  human  hfe,  trying,  with  just  interpretations  and  active 
response,  to  participate  in  the  ceaseless  movement,  the  throbbing  activity, 
the  diversified  interests  of  an  increasingly  complex  society— all  these  are 
necessary  factors  in  the  endeavour  to  become  that  which  God  meant  us  to  be  ; 
and  as  such  they  are  in  no  way  antagonistic  to  the  true  asceticism.     Only  in 
this  aspect  the  teaching  of  the  New  Testament  would  seem  to  suggest  two 
facts  :  first,  that  individuality  is  often  best  developed  by  meeting  social  wants  ; 
and  next,  that  an  individuality  ought  never  to  be  developed  simply  in  and  for 
itself  as  a  work  of  art,  but  always  with   some   immediate  and  conscious 
reference  to  God  and  God's  world  of  human  souls,  with  all  their  needs  and 
aspirations.     And  here,  in  balancing  the  claims  of  the  individual  with  the 
counsel  to  merge  our  selfish  ends  in  ends  that  are  more  universal,  we  find  that 
the  true  meeting-point  of  individualism  and  socialism,  in  the  moral  sphere, 
is  given  by  the  identification  of  Christian  asceticism  with  the  philosophic 
demand  for  self-realization   through  society.     That  too  is  the  law  of  the 
Christian.     He  realizes  himself,  but  it  is  through  society ;  he  is  an  ascetic, 
and  yet  a  complete  man ;  he  wins  his  soul,  but  it  is  by  the  surrender  of  a 
world  of  his  own  ambitions ;  and,  fired  by  that  spirit  of  sacrifice  in  which 
his  Master  lived  and  died,  he  learns,  if  not  by  the  outward  approval  of  human 
judges,  at  least  by  the  inward  communication  of  a  spiritual  voice,  that  he  has 
lost  his  life  and  saved  it. 


THOXJOHT. 

The  Place  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  in  the  New  Testament  Literature.  By 
Orello  Cone,  Buchtel  College  {The  New  World).— Hhe  criticism  of  the  fourth 
Gospel  cannot  any  longer  be  regarded,  by  the  most  zealous  advocates  of  its  Apostolical 
origin,  as  undertaken  in  a  spirit  of  hostility  to  Christianity.  The  results  of  the  work 
of  the  critical  school  are  not  merely  negative,  and  prejudicial  to  Christian  faith.  They 
must  modify  men's  opinions  of  the  person  and  mission  of  Jesus,  and  of  the  method 
and  substance  of  Hi^  teaching,  so  far  as  they  are  accepted.     But  no  serious  harm, 
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therefore,  ensues  to  Christian  belief,  since  the  result  of  the  abandonment  of  the  fourth 
Gospel  as  a  historical  source  is  that  the  student  turns  with  confidence  to  the  Synoptic 
records,  which  are  conceded  to  be  less  affected  than  the  former  by  the  subjectivity  of 
their  writers.  The  Johannine  problem  arises  out  of  the  relation  which  the  fourth 
Gospel  holds  to  the  Synoptics  as  to  contents,  purpose,  general  conception  of  the 
person  and  biography  of  Jesus,  and  doctrinal  points  of  view.  The  manifest  purpose 
of  the  fourth  Gospel  is  not  to  furnish  a  biography,  but  to  elaborate  and  enforce  certain 
distinctive  doctrines.  The  authoj"  has  given  to  the  discourses  an  undeniably  subjec- 
tive colouring. 

With  respect  to  the  material  of  his  narrative,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  fourth 
Evangelist  shows  considerable  dependence  upon  the  Synoptics.  These  Synoptists 
present  the  story  of  Jesus  with  an  appearance,  in  general,  of  historical  probability 
and  self- consistency,  and  of  comparative  freedom  from  the  influence  of  dogmatic 
interests  and  preconceptions.  In  contrast  with  this  sober  historical  realism,  the 
fourth-  Evangelist  plainly  shows  the  influence  of  dogmatic  preconceptions  in  his 
idealization  of  the  person  of  Christ,  and  in  the  way  in  which  he  records  the  Messianic 
manifestation.  Contrary  to  the  traditional  idea  of  the  Messiah,  he  declares  in  the 
prologue  that  this  expected  Person  was  a  superhuman  being,  the  Logos,  who  was  "  in 
the  beginning  with  God,  and  was  God."  Mr.  Cone  gives  various  illustrations  of 
what  he  regards  as  an  ideal  construction  of  the  history,  with  a  view  to  supporting 
this  thesis  of  the  prologue. 

The  discourses  and  sayings  ascribed  to  Jesus  in  this  Gospel  deserve  special 
consideration  in  a  study  of  its  place  in  the  literature  of  the  New  Testament.  If 
the  Synoptic  records  are  founded  upon  the  original  tradition  of  Jesus'  method  of 
teaching,  the  portrayal  of  it  in  the  fourth  Gospel  is  secondary,  unhistorical,  ideal, 
and  very  remote  in  origin  from  the  former.  Comparing  John  with  the  Synoptists, 
Mr.  Cone  says,  "  All  that  is  essential  in  contents,  all  that  is  characteristic  in  manner, 
and  all  that  is  unique  in  simplicity  in  the  Synoptic  representation  of  Jesus' 
teaching,  is  wanting  in  the  Johannine  discourses.  To  such  a  degree  has  the  writer 
put  himself  into  them  that  it  is  impossible  to  determine,  in  many  instances,  where 
the  line  should  be  drawn  between  the  words  which  he  intends  to  ascribe  to  Jesus 
and  his  own  reflections  upon  the  subject  in  hand.  Verbal  accuracy  is  not  indeed 
essential  to  authenticity.  But  there  is  such  fundamental  difference  between  the 
fourth  and  the  previous  Gospels,  that  the  supposition  of  the  Evangelist's  subjectivity 
must  be  made." 

The  superficial  reader  cannot  but  observe  the  difference  between  the  subjects 
of  these  discourses  and  those  with  which  the  Jesus  of  the  Synoptists  is  chiefly 
occupied.  The  practical  moral  interest  which  predominates  in  the  older  Gospels 
drops  into  a  subordinate  place,  or  disappears  entirely.  The  kingdom  of  God,  the 
burden  of  the  original  tradition,  recedes  to  give  place  to  the  personality  of  Jesus, 
which  is  advanced  into  the  foreground,  although  by  no  means  treated  in  a  manner 
adapted  to  the  ordinary  miderstanding.  The  ruling  purpose  of  the  writer,  to  make 
Jesus  continually  discourse  of  the  doctrines  on  which  the  whole  structure  of  the 
Gospel  is  founded,  occasions  sometimes  a  total  incongruity  between  a  given  incident 
and  the  words  spoken  in  connection  with  it,  so  that  the  reader  experiences  a 
succession  of  surprises  and  disappointments  (see  John  xii.  20-34).  "  So  unmistak- 
able a  dogmatic  purpose,  showing  itself  in  all  the  discourses,  and  determining  their 
form  and  contents,  makes  it  evident  to  the  historic  sense  that  the  writer  was  not 
in  touch  with  the  simplicity,  freshness,  and  spontaneity  of  the  original  Apostohc 
tradition  of  Jesus,  but  rather  indicates  the  point  of  view  of  a  later  age  of  theological 
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reflection  and  discussion,  when  such  questions  were  mooted  as  Christ's  equality  with 
God,  and  philosophical  conceptions  of  His  nature  and  mission,  impossible  at  an 
earlier  time,  had  been  matured.  The  absence  of  that  most  characteristic  feature  of 
Jesus'  teaching,  the  parable,  which  was  so  striking  and  prominent  that  it  is  said, 
'  without  a  parable  spake  He  not  unto  them,'  raises  a  reasonable  doubt  of  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  discourses  of  this  Gospel." 

The  careful  student  of  the  New  Testament  cannot  but  observe,  in  its  several 
WTitings,  different  stages  of  doctrinal  development,  the  most  primitive  of  which 
are  found  in  the  original  Synoptic  tradition,  while  the  Pauline,  the  Duetero-Pauline, 
and  the  Johannine  writings  indicate  the  results  of  reflection  upon  the  central  themes 
of  the  Gospel,  and  the  modifications  of  doctrine  which  could  not  but  arise  from  the 
influence  of  contemporary  thought.  With  respect  to  the  Christological  conceptions 
of  the  fourth  Gospel,  it  may  be  shown  with  great  probability  that  the  Logos  idea, 
which  is  the  fundamental  doctrine  of  the  prologue,  is  the  product  of  a  theological 
reflection  that  was  not  only  entirely  foreign  to  the  original  ApostoHc  tradition,  but 
is  explicable  only  as  belonging  to  a  somewhat  advanced  period  of  the  post-Apostolic 
age.  The  coming  of  ApoUos  into  the  Christian  Church  is,  perhaps,  not  without 
coimection  with  the  entrance  into  it  of  Alexandrian  modes  of  thought.  In  Ephesus, 
the  Christian  idea  of  the  Logos  was  undoubtedly  fostered.  ^Yeizsacker  and  Holzmann 
conclude  that  the  fourth  Gospel  is  a  connecting  link  between  Philo  and  Justin 
^lartjT. 

If  the  conception  of  the  person  of  Jesus  which  appears  in  the  fourth  Gospel 
is  the  culmination  of  a  process  of  idealization  and  exaltation  of  Him,  it  should  be 
possible  to  show  both  the  beginnings  and  the  intermediate  stages  of  this  process. 
But  the  Synoptic  Gospels  were  not  written  until  some  forty  to  sixty  years  after 
the  death  of  Jesus,  and  in  that  time  the  traditions  gathered  poetic  and  legendary 
accretions.  There  are  unmistakable  signs  of  a  development  of  the  tradition  in 
the  du-ection  of  an  idealization  of  the  central  figure,  modifications  of  His  sayings, 
and  an  enhancement  of  His  works.  The  differing  reports  in  the  Synoptics  of  various 
sayings  of  Jesus  indicate  the  pliancy  of  the  tradition,  and  show  how  His  teaching 
was  transformed  and  His  person  idealized,  in  accordance  with  the  principle,  which 
may  be  regarded  as  a  deduction  from  history,  that  the  results  of  the  occupation  of 
human  thought  with  any  subject  are  largely  determined  by  the  intellectual 
envhonment,  and  by  prepossessions  and  absorbing  interests  and  feelings.  The 
idealizing  exaltation  of  the  person  of  Christ  was  advanced  by  Paul  far  beyond  that 
of  the  Synoptic  tradition.  Paul  conceived  a  Christology  whose  celestial  point  of 
departure  required  a  metaphysical  construction.  In  the  further  development  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  person  of  Christ,  which  appears  in  the  Epistles  designated  by 
criticism  as  Deutero-Pauhne — those  addressed  to  the  Hebrews,  the  Colossians,  and 
the  Ephesians — is  manifested  the  profound  impression  which  His  personality  made 
upon  the  early  behevers  in  Him.  Here  the  influence  of  Alexandrian  ideas  becomes 
unmistakably  apparent.  It  is  but  a  step  from  this  doctrine  of  the  person  of  Christ 
to  that  of  the  fourth  Gospel.  The  Christology  of  the  Gospel  rests,  indeed,  upon  a 
monotheistic  basis,  but  it  approaches  as  near  to  Trinitarianism  as  is  compatible 
with  the  aloneness  and  absolute  supremacy  of  the  Father.  For  the  genesis  of  the 
Johannine  conception  there  was  needed  the  entire  antecedent  development  of  the 
idealizing  of  the  person  of  Christ-the  ideal  "  man  from  heaven  "of  Paul,  and  the 
Deutero-Pauline  enhancement  of  this  notion— together  with  the  Logos  speculation  of 
the  Alexandrian  philosophy.  The  Johannine  in  relation  to  the  Synoptic  doctrine  of 
Christ  is  a  riddle  onl\-  to  those  who  refuse  to  regard  both  conceptions  historically. 
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The  idea  of  the  pre-existence  of  Christ,  for  example,  is  not  so  much  as  intimated  in 
the  Synoptic  records.     In  the  fourth  Gospel  it  is  elaborated  and  made  fundamental. 

The  doctrine  of  the  luorh  of  Christ  contained  in  this  Gospel,  its  soteriology, 
also  indicates  that  its  place  is  among  the  latest  products  of  thought  in  the  New 
Testament.  The  burden  of  the  teaching  of  Jesus,  as  recorded  in  the  Synoptics, 
is  practical  righteousness,  which  is  attainable  by  trustful  obedience  to  God.  To 
hear  the  words  of  Jesus  and  do  them,  to  take  up  the  cross  and  follow  Him — these 
are  the  all-important  requirements.  No  emphasis  is  laid  upon  faith  in  His  person 
from  a  soteriological  point  of  view.  In  the  Pauline  doctrine  of  salvation,  the  chief 
stress  is  laid  upon  faith  as  a  condition  of  justification,  and  it  is  faith  in  Jesus  as  an 
atoning  agent.  The  Deutero-Pauline  writers  laid  the  chief  stress  upon  the  ethical 
aspect  of  the  passion  of  Christ,  avoiding,  apparently  with  intention,  the  distinctive 
terminology  of  the  Apostle.  In  the  fourth  Gospel  the  break  with  the  Pauline 
soteriology  is  complete.  The  writer  places  the  Divine  Logos  in  the  centre  of  his 
soteriological  scheme  as  the  all-important  figure  and  agency.  He  emphasizes  a 
mystical  inward  relation  of  men  to  Jesus,  consummated  through  a  faith  and  love 
by  -which  the  receptive  soul  is  immediately  connected  with  the  life-giving  personality 
of  the  Son  of  God.  The  life-giving  Christ  is  represented,  in  a  manner  congenial  to 
Hellenistic  Christian  thought,  as  directly  communicating  to  the  believer  a  spiritual 
principle  which  is  in  him  "  a  well  of  water  springing  up  to  everlasting  life."  The 
death  of  Christ  is  not  made  prominent  as  a  factor  in  salvation,  but  the  stress  is  laid 
upon  the  whole  personality  of  the  Logos,  who,  as  the  organ  of  revelation,  and  the 
manifestation  of  God,  communicates  life  and  light  to  those  who  are  receptive  of 
them.  The  earlier  views  of  the  significance  of  the  death  of  Christ  with  respect  to 
His  person  undergo  a  transformation  in  this  Gospel,  which  is  not  without  importance 
in  determining,  negatively  at  least,  its  authorship  and  date.  In  the  Synoptics,  the 
death  of  Jesus  is  regarded  by  the  disciples,  when  it  is  intimated  to  them,  with 
horror ;  and  when  it  actually  occurs,  it  is  represented  as  the  death-blow  of  their 
Messianic  hopes.  In  the  Pauline  apprehension  of  it,  its  soteriological  significance  is 
emphasized,  but  it  is  regarded  as  a  humiliation  and  a  "curse"  to  which  Jesus  was 
subjected.  "  It  did  not  accord,  however,  with  the  exalted  rank  to  which  the  person 
of  Christ  had  been  raised,  in  the  development  of  Christological  thought,  at  the  time  of 
the  composition  of  the  fourth  Gospel,  to  represent  the  heaven-descended  Logos  as 
degraded  and  cursed  by  the  pathetic  fortune  of  His  closing  earthly  hours.  As  His 
death  was  the  culmination  of  His  mortal  career,  so  the  exaltation  of  His  person,  and 
the  manifestation  of  His  power  and  saving  efficacy,  are  represented  as  reaching  in 
this  event  their  highest  point.  In  being  '  lifted  up '  Jesus  is  represented  as  not 
merely  raised  upon  the  cross,  but  as  attaining  the  acme  of  His  spiritual  elevation  arid 
attraction.  The  hour  of  His  death  is  that  in  which  the  Son  of  Man  is  "  glorified.'* 
On  the  cross  He  utters  no  heart-broken  cry  of  anguish  and  abandonment,  but 
majestically  exclaims,  '  It  is  finished,'  and  dies  like  a  god." 

There  appears,  also,  in  this  Gospel  the  culmination,  so  far  as  the  New  Testament 
is  concerned,  of  a  course  of  development  of  mythological  conceptions  in  its  doctrine 
of  Satan.  In  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  Satan  has  no  great  prominence  as  a  spiritual 
adversary.  In  Paul's  thought,  the  contest  of  the  believer  is  rather  with  "the  flesh  " 
opposing  the  spiritual  strivings  than  with  hostile  spirit-powers.  In  the  Deutero- 
Pauline  literature  there  is  a  further  development  of  this  mythology  of  the  infernal 
powers.  We  find  a  hierarchy  of  demonic  forces.  The  conspicuous  dualism  of  the 
fourth  Gospel  has  led  some  to  suppose  its  author  to  have  come  under  the  influence  of 
Gnostic  or  Moritanistic  views.     Certainly,  along  with  the  higher  significance  ascribed 
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by  the  Evangelist  to  the  person  of  Christ,  there  is  an  enhancement  of  the  hostile 
power  of  evil  to  the  greatest  concreteness  of  a  personified  principle  of  badness. 
This  unique  spiritual  Gospel  exalts  the  prince  of  evil  only  to  prophesy  his  defeat,  and 
to  celebrate  his  subjection  to  the  greater  Prince  of  the  powers  of  life. 

The  eschatology  of  the  Gospel  shows  it  to  have  been  written  in  an  age  and 
environment  when  the  earlier  expectation  of  the  personal  return  of  Christ  to  the 
earth  had  given  place  to  a  spiritual  conception  of  judgment  and  the  kingdom  of  God. 
Accordingly,  it  is  distinguished  by  the  absence  of  details  regarding  the  second  coming 
of  Christ,  and  of  a  definite  statement  of  its  time. 

The  results  of  the  historico- critical  study  of  the  fourth  Gospel  tend  to  show  with 
great  probability  that  its  place  in  the  literature  of  the  New  Testament  is  among  the 
latest  products  of  Christian  thought  herein  contained,  and  that  it  represents  the 
culmmation  of  a  course  of  doctrinal  development,  which  may  be  shown  almost 
certainly  to  have  taken  place  in  the  consecutive  writings  of  the  Christian  canon. 
It  is  a  Gospel  of  subjective  reflection  upon  an  idealized  object.  It  represents  a 
Christianized  Alexandrianism  in  which  the  original  Christology  of  Jesus  now  dis- 
appears among  metaphysical  abstractions,  and  now  vaguely  emerges  in  the  shadowy 
outlines  of  a  speculative  biography.  There  follows,  however,  by  no  means  from  its 
tinapostolic  origin,  the  conclusion  that  it  has  not  a  worth  of  its  own.  In  its  pages 
the  post- Apostolic  age  delivers  through  a  great  writer  a  great  teaching.  "  This  writer 
has  emphasized  an  aspect  of  Jesus'  relation  to  men  that  is  of  great  significance  and 
permanent  worth.  With  warm  appreciation  he  has  presented  the  personality  of 
Jesus  as  a  great  attractive  force  to  '  draw '  men  to  the  higher  life.  This  apprehension 
of  Christ  as  the  life,  the  light,  and  the  truth,  signifies  that,  in  the  Hellenistic  Christian 
thought  of  the  first  quarter  of  the  second  century,  the  Pauline  soteriology,  which 
exalted  the  death  of  Christ  as  a  ransom,  and  neglected  His  life  and  teachings,  had 
given  place  to  a  more  natural  and  rational,  although  somewhat  mystical,  conception." 

Druidism.  By  Rev.  A.  H.  McKinney,  Ph.D.,  New  York  {Christian  Thought). 
— The  Celts  were  the  earliest  Aryan  settlers  in  Western  Europe.  They  belong  to  that 
great  Indo-European  family  of  mankind  which  spread  over  Europe  in  successive 
waves.  They  are  divided  into  two  main  groups  :  the  Western,  or  Gaelic  Celts,  of 
whom  the  Irish  are  representatives,  and  the  Cymric  Celts,  of  whom  the  Welsh  are  the 
survivors.  There  seem  to  have  been  three  (or,  if  we  count  the  slaves,  four)  castes 
among  them :  (1)  the  common  people,  who  were  sunk  in  superstition  and  ignorance  ; 
<2)  the  knightly,  or  warrior,  caste ;  (3)  the  Druids,  or  priestly,  caste. 

The  Druids  formed  a  class  of  priests  corresponding  in  many  respects  to  the  Magi 
of  ancient  Persia.  Their  office  was  not  hereditary,  but  was  open  to  those  who  showed 
themselves  worthy  of  it.  The  number  was  regulated  according  to  the  population. 
The  candidate  for  initiation  was  obliged  to  prove  his  descent  from  nine  successive 
generations  of  free  ancestors,  and  to  secure  twelve  heads  of  families,  who  would 
become  responsible  for  his  good  conduct  and  maintenance.  A  long  course  of  study 
had  to  be  pursued.  There  were  three  test  examinations  before  the  Druidic  College  of 
the  tribe.  Even  then  the  head  of  the  clan  had  the  power  of  veto.  They  were 
divided  into  three  general  classes,  the  priests,  the  prophets,  and  the  bards.  Over  all 
was  a  president,  who  was  elected  for  life.  There  seem  also  to  have  been  three  chief 
bards,  or  Arch-Druids,  of  Britain,  having  their  seats  at  what  are  now  London,  York, 
and  Caerleon.  There  was  also  an  order  of  Druidesses,  or  prophetic  women,  but  at  times 
their  rites  were  of  a  very  degrading  character.  The  Druids  enjoyed  exceptional 
honour  and  authority.  As  priests,  prophets,  teachers,  bards,  judges,  law-makers, 
soothsayers,  and  physicians,  they  not  only  gained,  but  kept  within  their  order,  all  that 
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■  Avas  worth  having  of  knowledge  and  influence.  The  British  Druids  had  forty  univer- 
sities south  of  the  Forth  and  the  Clyde :  at  one  time  sixty  thousand  students  were  in 
attendance.  They  studied  arithmetic,  astronomy,  mechanics,  botany,  geography, 
jnedicine,  astrology,  poetry,  and  oratory,  but  only  for  the  sake  of  increasing  their 
power,  not  with  a  view  to  imparting  what  they  learned.  They  formed  an  esoteric 
order.  They  had  an  alphabet  of  sixteen  letters  ;  but  their  teachings  were  transmitted 
orally,  the  triadic  form  of  teaching  being  the  prevalent  one. 

Druidism  takes  a  very  early  place  in  history ;  it  is  contemporaneous  with  the 
earliest  development  of  Zoroastrianism,  Confucianism,  and  Buddhism,  but  probably 
should  be  traced  to  the  primitive  cult.  Some  claim  that  the  Druids  were  polytheistic, 
and  they  were  certainly  such  in  practice,  if  not  in  spirit.  Others  claim  that  they 
were  pantheistic,  since  they  regarded  the  universe  as  the  body  of  God.  This  pan- 
theistic notion  was  further  strengthened  by  their  theory  of  creation,  which  was  that 
the  Infinite  produced  the  universe  by  germs  evolved  from  Himself.  The  Pantheism 
of  the  Druids  did  not,  like  the  Indian  Pantheism,  tend  to  do  away  with  moral  respon- 
sibility. On  the  contrary,  the  thought  of  the  nearness  of  God  tended  to  the  develop- 
ment of  strong  character.  There  is,  however,  much  to  be  said  in  favour  of  the  hypo- 
thesis that  the  Druids  were  monotheists.  Probably,  at  first,  the  Druids  had  a  very 
exalted  conception  of  God,  and  taught  and  practised  a  pure  monotheism.  But 
speculation,  on  the  one  hand,  led  to  pantheism  among  some,  and  a  yielding  to  the 
superstitions  of  the  ignorant,  on  the  other  hand,  led  to  polytheism  in  practice,  if  not 
in  actual  belief.  Through  the  ages  there  were  some  who,  in  spite  of  speculation  and 
superstition,  held  to  the  belief  in  the  one  supreme,  personal  God,  and  through  their 
influence,  from  time  to  time,  attempts  were  made  to  bring  the  people  back  to  the 
primitive  monotheism.  When  Christianity  came  into  contact  with  Druidism,  the 
^ood  in  the  latter  system  readily  united  with  the  former. 

The  real  defect  in  Druidism  was  the  absence  of  anything  like  charity  or  love. 
The  Druids'  golden  rule  was  :  •'  Do  not  hurt  your  neighbour  ;  but  if  he  hurts  you, 
hold  him  strictly  accountable."  Distinguishing  between  the  Druids  of  the  Continent 
and  those  of  Britain,  the  doctrines  of  the  British  section  may  be  thus  stated:  1. 
monotheism.  The  idea  of  the  one  supreme  God  never  was  lost,  and  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Christian  era  it  seems  to  have  been  quite  clear.  The  Trinity  of  the  Druids  was  simply 
God  manifesting  Himself  in  a  threefold  aspect.  No  doubt  there  were  tendencies, 
at  times  very  strong,  towards  polytheism,  but  the  reaction  was  always  towards  mono- 
theism. A  parallel  to  this  state  of  affairs  is  seen  in  the  history  of  the  Jews.  2. 
Creation  by  a  personal  God.  Matter  was  considered  eternal  and  imperishable,  but 
capable  of  all  kinds  of  changes  and  combinations.  God  permeated  the  universe,  just 
as  the  mind  of  man  affects  all  parts  of  his  body.  They  did  not  clearly  distinguish 
between  God  and  the  universe.  On  the  other  hand,  there  was  a  sense  of  the  imman- 
■ence  of  God,  which  led  men  to  seek  for  Him  in  nature,  and  to  act  under  the  conscious- 
ness of  His  presence.  3.  The  immortality  of  the  soul.  It  is  claimed  that  it  was  the 
Druids  who  first  clearly  taught  this  doctrine.  And  their  system  certainly  gives 
■evidence  of  a  very  early  and  a  very  marked  development  of  this  truth.  References  to 
the  belief  in  inmiortality  are  more  frequent  in  the  writings  of  the  Druids  than  in  the 
Old  Testament  Scriptures.  4.  Metempsychosis,  or  transmigration,  was  believed  in  ; 
but  the  doctrine  was  not  elaborated  as  it  is  in  Buddhism.  "  Eternal  life  was  one  of 
•eternal  progress.  Man,  having  fallen  from  his  angelic  state  in  heaven,  has  risen 
through  various  stages  of  probation  to  his  present  state,  in  which  he  is  again  a  free 
agent.  Now  he  may  choose  the  good,  and  if  he  willingly  abides  by  his  choice,  at  his 
<leath  his  soul  will  re-enter  his  former  angelic  state.     If  he  prefers  evil,  at  death  his 
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soul  goes  back  to  that  probationary  stage  best  fitted  to  purify  it."  It  does  not  appear 
that  the  Druids  believed  in  the  passing  of  the  souls  of  men  into  animals.  5.  Man's 
freedom  and  responsibilit}'  were  emphasized.  Man  had  full  power  within  himself  to 
choose  good  or  evil.  The  choice  once  made,  the  chooser  must  abide  by  the  con- 
sequences. This  tended  to  develop  a  strong  moral  character.  6.  The  doctrine  of  the 
fall  of  man  was  taught.  The  fall  was  brought  about  by  man  attempting  to  rival  God 
in  power.  7.  Vicarious  atonement.  Traces  of  sacrifices  are  found  in  Britain,  and  it 
is  claimed  that  the  value  of  an  atonement  or  expiatory  sacrifice  was  in  proportion  to 
the  value  of  the  life  sacrificed.  In  Druidism  we  have  a  foreshadowing  of  Divine 
redemption.  8.  Confession  and  penance.  Guilt  was  expiated  by  voluntary  confes- 
sion and  penance.  Specific  punishments  were  prescribed,  and  these  had  to  be  endured 
before  the  guilty  one  was  pardoned. 

The  rites  and  ceremonies  were  elaborate  and  impressive,  and  there  was  an 
air  of  mystery  about  them.  They  had  three  great  festivals,  May  1st,  spring,  autumn, 
and  mid-wmter.  The  mistletoe  was  gathered  during  the  mid-winter  festival.  The 
three  white  berries  were  treated  as  the  symbol  of  the  Trinity.  Then  three  white 
bulls  were  sacrificed.  Human  beings  were  undoubtedly  sacrificed  at  these  festivals. 
Every  tribe  possessed  a  particular  sword,  termed  the  "  Sword  of  the  Tribe." 
Neither  this  nor  any  other  weapon  could  be  unsheathed  in  the  congress  of  the  tribe 
or  any  congi^ess  of  Druids  or  Bards.  "  But  when  an  indi^idual  was  about  to  be 
excommunicated,  which  was  never  done  mitil  after  a  year  and  a  day's  notice,  to 
allow  the  offender  time  for  voluntary  atonement,  he  was  brought  into  the  congress 
of  the  tribe,  the  sword  of  the  tribe  was  unsheathed  by  the  head  of  the  tribe,  and 
proclaimed  to  be  unsheathed  against  the  offender  by  name  ;  his  name  was  then 
struck  out  of  the  roll  of  the  book  of  the  tribe,  and  out  of  the  book  of  his  own  family ; 
the  badge  of  the  tribe  was  toni  from  his  arm,  his  sword  broken  in  the  ground,  and 
his  wand  over  his  head  by  the  head  of  the  tribe ;  his  head  was  shaved,  and  the 
executioner  of  the  tribe,  with  the  point  of  the  sword  of  the  tribe,  drew  blood  from  the 
forehead,  breast,  and  loins,  and  pouring  it  on  his  head  exclaimed,  '  The  blood  of 
the  man  thus  accursed  be  on  his  own  head.'  His  forehead  was  then  branded,  and 
he  was  led  forth,  the  herald  of  the  tribe  going  before  and  proclaiming,  '  This  man 
hath  no  name,  nor  family,  nor  tribe  among  the  names  and  families  and  tribes  of 
Britain,  henceforth  let  no  man's  flesh  touch  his  flesh,  nor  tongue  speak  to  him,  nor 
eye  look  upon  him,  nor  hand  of  man  bury  him,  and  let  the  darkness  of  Annion  again 
receive  him.'  This  sentence  was  read  throughout  the  land,  and  the  excommunicated 
one  went  from  place  to  place,  until,  unable  to  bear  the  treatment  he  received,  he 
fled  from  the  haunts  of  men  to  die  in  some  unfrequented  spot." 

The  Druids  had  many  symbols.  One  was  a  white  bull  with  horns  crowned  with 
golden  stars.  (Possibly  the  origin  of  the  name  John  Bull.)  Every  Druid  wore  three 
rays  of  light  worked  in  gold  on  his  mitre.  The  oak  was  the  symbol  of  the  Supreme 
Being.  The  mistletoe  was  the  symbol  of  man  as  creature  dependent  on  God.  In 
addition  there  were  the  crested  wren,  which  was  the  sacred  bird  ;  the  wheat,  which 
was  the  sacred  grain  ;  and  the  trefoil,  vervain,  and  hyssop,  which  were  the  sacred 
herbs.  A  powerful  charm  was  the  snake's  Qg%,  supposed  by  them  to  be  produced  by 
the  saliva  of  a  number  of  snakes. 

The  author  suggests  a  comparison  between  Brahmanism  and  Druidism,  which 
seems  to  indicate  a  common  primitive  faith.  The  comparison  is  made  of  the  caste 
systems,  the  priesthood,  the  lack  of  written  literature,  the  sacrifices,  the  conceptions. 
of  transmigration,  the  Trinity,  and  the  pantheistic  tone  on  both  religions. 

What  has  been  the  influence  of  Druidism?     Looking  at  history  in  a  political 
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sense,  the  Celts  cannot  be  said  to  have  played  an  important  part ;  but  looking  at 
the  hold  that  Druidism  had  over  its  followers,  and  then,  through  the  Britons,  the 
influence  it  has  exerted  in  the  world,  one  cannot  but  assign  to  it  a  high  place  of 
honour.  In  the  fifth  century  B.C.  the  laws  of  the  Druids  were  codified.  These  are 
acknowledged  by  leading  English  jurists  to  have  been  the  basis  of  Enghsh  liberty 
and  English  common  law.  "  Druidism  stood  as  a  witness  for  God  in  Western 
Europe,  and  when  God's  more  perfect  revelation  was  made  through  His  Son  Jesus 
Christ,  it  saw  that  its  work  was  done,  and  it  became  a  part  of  that  faith  whose 
Founder  gave  His  life,  that  the  way  to  the  Father  might  be  open  to  all." 

The  Real  Problem  ob'  Inspiration.  By  Professor  Benjamin  B.  Warfield,  D.D., 
LL.D.,  Princeton  (  T/ze  Freshifterian  and  Beformed  Beview). — It  is  now  implied  that 
the  Christian  doctrine  of  the  plenary  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures  has  been  brought 
into  straits  by  modern  investigation,  and  needs  now  to  adapt  itself  to  certain  assured 
but  damaging  results  of  the  scientific  study  of  the  Bible.  It  cannot,  however,  be  fairly 
said  that  the  old  doctrine  of  inspiration  is  put  in  jeopardy.  The  exact  state  of  the  case 
is  this  :  a  special  school  of  Old  Testament  criticism,  which  has  for  some  years  been 
gaining  somewhat  widespread  acceptance  of  its  results,  has  begun  to  proclaim 
that  these  results  having  been  accepted,  a  "  changed  view  of  the  Bible  "  follows^ 
which  implies  a  reconstructed  doctrine  of  inspiration,  and,  indeed,  also  a  whole  new 
theolog}'.  But  it  is  really  not  the  established  doctrine  of  inspiration  that  is  brought 
into  discredit  and  distress  by  this  conflict,  but  the  school  of  Old  Testament  criticism 
which  is  at  present  fashionable. 

It  is  important  to  keep  ourselves  reminded  that  the  doctrine  of  inspiration  which 
has  become  established  in  the  Church  is  open  to  all  legitimate  criticism,  and  is  to 
continue  to  be  held  only  as,  and  so  far  as,  it  is  ever  anew  critically  tested  and 
approved.     The  author  holds  that  it  is  not  really  endangered  by  any  assured  results 
of  recent  Biblical  study.     The  Church  has  held  that  the  Bible  is  the  Word  of  God  in 
such  a  sense  that  its  words,  though  written  by  men,  and  bearing  indelibly  impressed 
upon  them  the  marks  of  human  origin,  were  written,  nevertheless,  under  such  an 
influence  of  the  Holy  Ghost  as  to  be  also  the  words  of  God,  the  adequate  expression 
of  His  mind  and  will.     It  has  always  recognized  that  this  conception  of  co-authorship 
implies  that  the    Spirit's   superintendence   extends  to   the  choice  of  the  words  by 
the  human  authors  (verbal  inspiration),  and  preserves  its  product  from  everything 
inconsistent  with    a   Divine   authorship,    thus   securing,    among   other  things,  that 
entire  truthfulness  which  is  everywhere  presupposed  in  and  asserted  for  Scripture  by 
the  Biblical  writers  (inerrancy).     If  this  doctrine  is  to  be  assailed  on  critical  grounds, 
criticism  must  proceed  against  the  evidence  on  which  it  is  based  :  against  (1)  the 
exegetical  evidence  that  the  doctrine  held  and  taught  by  the  Church  is  the  doctrine 
held  and  taught  by  the  Biblical  writers  themselves;  and  against  (2)  the  whole  mass  of 
evidence— internal  and  external,  objective  and  subjective,  historical  and  philosophical, 
human  and  Divine— which  goes  to  show  that  the  Biblical  writers  are  trustworthy  as 
doctrinal  guides.     Failing  in  dealing  with  the  evidences,  criticism  can  destroy  the 
doctrine  only  by  undermining  its  foundation  in  our  confidence  in  the  trustworthiness 
of  Scripture  as  a  witness  to  doctrine.     The  really  decisive  question  among  Christian 
scholars  is  this  :    What  does  an  exact  and  scientific  exegesis  determine  to  be  the 
Biblical   doctrine  of  inspiration  ?     It  is  generally  admitted  by  scholars  who  do  not 
accept  the  Church  theory  of  inspiration  that  it  is  the  doctrine  of  the  New  Testament 
writers.     Thus,  Richard  Rothe,  writing  of  the  New  Testament  authors,  says,  "  They 
look  upon  the  words  of  the  Old  Testament  as  immediate  words  of  God,  and  adduce 
them  expressly  as  such,  even  those  of  them  which  are  not  at  all  related  as  direct 
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savings  of  God.  They  see  nothing  at  all  in  the  sacred  volume  which  is  simply  the 
word  of  its  human  author,  and  not,  at  the  same  time,  the  very  Word  of  God  Himself." 
It  is  not  that  the  doctrine  of  verbal  inspiration  is  based  on  a  few  isolated  statements 
•of  Scripture  to  the  neglect,  if  not  the  outrage,  of  its  phenomena ;  it  is  based  on  the 
broad  foundation  of  the  carefully  ascertained  doctrine  of  the  Scripture  writers  on  the 
subject.  Nor  is  the  doctrine  of  verbal  inspiration  "based  wholly  upon  an  a  ^jriori 
assumption  of  what  inspiration  must  be,  rather  than  upon  what  the  Bible  actually  is,'' 
-as  is  now  so  confidently  asserted.  It  is  based  wholly  upon  an  exegetical  fact.  Our 
Lord  and  His  Apostles  held  this  doctrine  of  Scripture,  and  everwhere  deal  with  the 
Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament  in  accorda,nce  with  it.  The  question  which  really 
faces  us  is,  "  Are  the  New  Testament  writers  trustworthy  guides  in  doctrine  ?  Or 
-are  we  at  liberty  to  reject  their  authority,  and  frame  contrary  doctrines  for  ourselves  ?  " 
This  being  the  real  question,  the  author  affirms  that  we  cannot  modify  the 
'doctrine  of  plenary  inspiration  in  any  of  its  essential  elements  without  undermining 
•our  confidence  in  the  authority  of  the  Apostles  as  teachers  of  doctrine.  Every  school 
of  thought  that  takes  a  lower  ground  replaces  and  subordinates  the  authority  of  the 
Bible  in  doctrine  and  life  to  that  of  reason,  or  of  the  feelings,  or  of  the  "  Christian 
'Consciousness,"  or  of  that  corporate  Christian  consciousness  which  so  easily  hardens 
into  simple  ecclesiastical  domination.     Four  types  of  procedure  may  be  recognized. 

1.  That  which  proceeds  by  attempting  to  establish  a  distinction  between  the 
teaching  of  Christ  and  the  teaching  of  the  Apostles,  refusing  the  latter  in  favour  of 
the  former.  Eothe  represents  those  who  affirm  that  Jesus  did  not  share  the  concep- 
tion of  Scripture  belonging  to  contemporary  Judaism.  The  Apostles  represent  the 
current  Jewish  thought  in  which  they  were  bred  ;  while  Christ's  Divine  originality 
breaks  away  from  this,  and  commends  to  us  a  new  and  more  liberal  way.  But  this 
must  result  in  undermining  utterly  all  confidence  in  the  New  Testament  writers  as 
teachers  of  doctrine.  Its  very  principle  is  appeal  from  Apostolic  teaching  to  that  of 
Christ,  on  the  ground  that  the  former  is  not  authoritative.  But  we  have  no  Christ 
except  the  one  whom  the  Apostles  have  given  to  us.  Jesus  Himself  left  no  treatises 
on  doctrine,  and  no  written  dialogues.  And  this  Christ  is  committed  to  the  trust- 
worthiness of  the  Apostles  as  teachers.     His  credit  is  involved  in  their  credit. 

2.  Another  method  is  that  of  those  who  represent  the  doctrine  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment writers  as  merely  a  matter  of  accommodation  to  the  prejudices  of  the  Jews.  But 
to  prove  "  accommodation,"  two  things  need  to  be  shown :  first,  that  the  Apostles  did 
not  share  these  views ;  and  secondly,  that  they  nevertheless  accommodated  their 
teaching  to  them.  "  Accommodation,"  properly  so-called,  cannot  take  place  when  the 
views  in  question  are  the  proper  views  of  the  persons  themselves. 

3.  A  third  type  of  procedure  draws  a  distinction  between  the  belief  and  the  teach- 
ing of  the  New  Testament  writers  :  affirming  that,  although  it  is  true  that  they  did 
believe  and  hold  a  high  doctrine  of  inspiration,  yet  they  do  not  explicitly  teach  it,  and 
that  we  are  bound,  not  by  their  opinions,  but  only  by  their  explicit  teaching.  Thus 
Archdeacon  Farrar,  speaking  of  Paul's  attitude  towards  Scripture,  says,  "  He  shared, 
doubtless,  in  the  views  of  the  later  Jewish  schools  on  the  nature  of  inspiration  .... 
but  there  is  not  a  single  passage  in  which  any  approach  to  it  is  dogmatically  stated  in 
the  writings  of  St.  Paul."  No  one  would  assert  infallibility  for  the  Apostles  in  aught 
else  than  in  their  official  teaching.  But  can  the  distinction  between  private  opinion 
and  official  teaching  be  established  in  the  present  matter  ?  From  what  sources  can 
we  learn  what  Paul's  opinions  were,  apart  from  and  outside  of  his  teachings  ?  And 
are  we  to  say  that  nothing  is  taught  in  the  New  Testament  except  wliat  is  stated  dog- 
matically, in  didactic  form  ? 
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4.  An  effort  may  be  made  to  justify  our  holding  a  lower  doctrine  of  inspiration 
than  that  held  by  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament,  by  appealing  to  the  so-called 
phenomena  of  the  Scriptures,  and  opposing  these  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Scriptures, 
with  the  expectation,  apparently,  of  justifying  a  modification  of  the  doctrine  taught. 
by  the  Scriptures  by  the  facts  embedded  in  the  Scriptures.  Every  attempt  to 
determine  or  modify  the  Biblical  doctrine  of  inspiration  by  an  appeal  to  the  actual 
characteristics  of  the  Bible  must  proceed  on  an  identical  principle.  Thus  Dr. 
Marvin  E.  Vincent  says,  "  Our  only  safe  principle  is  that  inspiration  is  consistent. 
with  the  phenomena  of  Scripture."  But  under  whatever  safeguards  this  effort  to 
modify  the  teaching  of  Scripture  as  to  its  own  inspiration  by  an  appeal  to  the 
observed  characteristics  of  Scripture  is  made,  it  is  an  attempt,  not  to  obtain  a 
clearer  knowledge  of  what  the  Scriptures  teach,  but  to  correct  that  teaching. 
And  to  correct  the  teaching  of  Scripture  is  to  proclaim  Scripture  untrustworthy  as  a. 
witness  to  doctrine. 

The  evidence  for  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  of  the  plenary  inspiration  of  Scrip- 
ture is  just  the  whole  body  of  evidence  which  goes  to  show  that  the  Apostles  are 
trustworthy  teachers  of  doctrine.  It  is  the  same  evidence  in  amount  and  weight 
which  is  adduced  in  favour  of  any  other  Biblical  doctrine.  If  the  Biblical  doctrine 
of  inspiration  is  rejected,  our  freedom  from  its  trammels  is  bought,  logically,  at  the 
somewhat  serious  cost  of  discrediting  the  evidence  which  goes  to  show  that  the  Biblical 
writers  are  trustworthy  as  teachers  of  doctrine.  In  this  sense,  the  fortunes  of  distinctive 
Christianity  are  bound  up  with  those  of  the  Biblical  doctrine  of  inspiration.  This  is. 
even  an  understatement  rather  than  overstatement  of  the  matter.  "  For  if  we  trust 
the  New  Testament  writers  at  all,  we  will  trust  them  in  the  account  they  give  of 
the  person,  and  in  the  report  they  give  of  the  teaching,  of  Christ :  whereupon,  as 
they  report  Him  as  teaching  the  same  doctrine  of  Scripture  that  they  teach,  we 
are  brought  face  to  face  with  Divine  testimony  to  this  doctrine  of  inspiration." 

It  is  not  on  some  shadowy  and  doubtful  evidence  that  the  doctrine  of  verbal 
inspiration  is  based — not  on  an  a  priori  conception  of  what  inspiration  ought  to  be, 
not  on  a  "  tradition  "  of  doctrine  in  the  Church,  though  all  the  a  priori  considerations 
and  the  whole  tradition  of  doctrine  in  the  Church  are  also  thrown  in  the  scale  for,  and 
not  in  that  against,  this  doctrine ;  but  first  on  the  confidence  which  we  have  in  the 
writers  of  the  New  Testament  as  doctrinal  guides,  and  ultimately  on  whatever 
evidence  of  whatever  kind  and  force  exists  to  justify  that  confidence. 

The  state  of  the  case  being  as  we  have  found  it,  we  approach  the  study  of  the 
so-called  "phenomena  "  of  the  Scriptures  with  a  very  strong  presumption  that  these 
Scriptures  contain  no  error,  and  that  any  "phenomena"  apparently  inconsistent 
with  their  inerrancy  are  so  in  appearance  only  ;  a  presumption  the  measure  of  which 
is  just  the  whole  amount  and  weight  of  evidence  that  the  New  Testament  writers  are 
trustworthy  teachers  of  doctrine.  The  real  problepa  brought  before  the  Churches 
by  the  present  debate  ought  now  to  be  sufficiently  plain.  In  its  deepest  essence  it  is 
whether  we  can  still  trust  the  Bible  as  a  guide  in  doctrine,  as  a  teacher  of  truth. 
It  is  not  simply  whether  we  can  explain  away  the  Biblical  doctrine  of  inspiration,  so 
as  to  allow  us  to  take  a  different  view  from  what  has  been  common  of  the  structure 
and  characteristics  of  the  Bible.  Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  is  it  simply  whether  we 
may  easily  explain  the  facts,  estabHshed  as  facts,  embedded  in  Scripture,  consistently 
with  the  teaching  of  Scripture  as  to  the  nature,  extent,  and  effects  of  inspiration. 
It  is  specifically  whether  the  results  proclaimed  by  a  special  school  of  Biblical 
criticism — which  are  of  such  a  character,  now  admitted  by  all,  as  to  necessitate, 
if  adopted,  a  new  view  of  the  Bible  and  of  its  inspiration — rest  on  a  basis  of  evidence 
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strong  enough  to  meet  and  overcome  the  weight  of  evidence,  whatever  that  may  be 
in  kind  or  amount,  which  goes  to  show  that  the  Biblical  writers  are  trustworthy  as 
teachers  of  doctrine. 

Luther's  Doctrine  of  Inspiration.  By  Professor  Francis  Pieper,  Concordia 
Oollege,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  {Tlie  Preshyterian  and  Beformed  Beview). — In  a  recent 
number  of  The  Thinker,  Calvin's  position  in  relation  to  inspiration  was  reviewed. 
Luther  is  claimed  by  the  German  opposers  of  plenary  inspiration  as  siding  with 
them,  and  the  truth  of  this  claim  may  now  be  considered.  Professor  Pieper  afi&rms 
that  the  statement  now  in  vogue,  that  Luther  held  the  more  liberal  view  concerning 
Holy  Scripture,  is  at  variance  with  historical  truth.  This  article  discusses  three 
points  :  (1)  Such  declarations  of  Luther,  taken  from  all  periods  of  his  public  career, 
as  contain  direct  statements  concerning  the  inspiration  of  Holy  Scripture  ;  (2)  Luther's 
way  of  dealing  with  the  seeming  contradictions  in  Holy  Writ,  this  being  the  ultimate 
test  as  to  how  one  views  the  Scriptures ;  and  (3)  the  writer  critically  examines 
such  passages  from  Luther  as  have  been  commonly  cited  in  proof  of  the  reformer's 
alleged  liberal  position. 

Luther  simply  identifies  the  words  of  Scripture  and  the  words  of  God.  Is  he, 
then,  entirely  unaware  of  the  human  side  of  Scripture  ?  By  no  means.  He  teaches, 
as  Christ  is  the  Son  of  the  living  God  veiled  in  humanity,  even  so  Scripture  is  the 
very  Word  of  God,  clad  in  human  speech.  He  noticed,  also,  fully  the  difference  of 
style  in  the  holy  writers.  "  Every  Apostle  has  his  peculiar  way  of  speaking,  as  has 
every  prophet  also."  But  what  Isaiah,  St.  Paul,  &c.,  speak,  each  in  their  particular 
style,  is  not  the  word  of  these  fallible  men,  but  the  Word  of  God  Most  High.  He 
draws  a  sharp  distinction  between  illumination  and  inspiration ;  between  the  general 
and  common  operation  of  God  in  all  believers,  and  in  all  believing  teachers  of  the 
Church,  and  the  peculiar  operation  of  God  in  the  holy  penmen  through  whom  He 
gave  the  Scriptures.  To  him  the  distinction  between  illumination  and  inspiration  is 
not  one  of  degree,  but  of  kind.  What  the  inspired  teacher  taught  is  the  Word  of 
•God,  60  ipso,  because  the  Holy  Ghost  put  the  Word  in  their  mouths. 

It  is  conceded  that  Luther  affirmed  the  Divinity  of  Scripture  taken  as  a  whole. 
It  is  claimed,  however,  that  the  Eeformer  did  not  care  to  define  to  what  extent  the 
Scriptures  are  the  very  Word  of  God,  and  consequently  exempt  from  error.  Professor 
Pieper  tries  to  show  that,  according  to  Luther,  Scripture  is  the  very  Word  of  God  in 
all  its  parts,  even  in  those  very  parts  to  which  the  modern  critics  of  Scripture  point 
as  an  obvious  refutation  of  the  doctrine  of  plenary  inspiration.  There  is,  according 
to  Luther,  nothing  useless  or  casual  in  Holy  Scripture.  "  Not  even  one  letter  in  Holy 
Scripture  stands  in  vain."  He  regards  inspiration  as  extending  to  the  chronological, 
historical,  and  scientific  matters  that  are  contained  in  Scripture. 

The  question  of  the  inerrancy  of  Scripture  is  the  ultimate  test  as  to  whether  one 
accepts  inspiration  in  its  fuU  sense  or  not.  Whosoever  admits  errors  in  minor  topics 
no  longer  treats  the  Scriptures  as  the  Word  of  God.  He  may  hold  that  it  contains 
the  Word,  he  denies  that  it  is  the  Word.  Luther  declares  that  errors  do  not  occur, 
and  cannot  occur,  in  Holy  Scripture.  The  absolute  infallibility  of  Scripture  he 
proclaims  both  at  the  beginning  and  at  the  end  of  his  pubhc  career.  This  principle 
he  follows  out  in  harmonizing  those  passages  of  Scripture  which  seem  to  imply  a 
contradiction,  either  with  other  passages  of  Scripture,  or  with  the  results  of  human 
research.  Scripture,  to  him,  is  absolutely  free  from  error  in  all  chronological, 
historical,  and  scientific  details.  Whenever  there  is  a  conflict  between  Scripture 
and  the  historical  or  scientific  statements  of  human  writers,  it  is  Scripture  that  is 
always  right.     Luther  affirms  also  that  there  is  no  misquoting  of  the  Old  Testament 
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to  be  found  in  the  New  Testament  writers.  The  interpretations  of  the  Old  Testament 
passages  given  by  the  New  Testament  writers  are  authentic  and  infalKble,  for  the  very- 
reason  that  they  are  the  interpretation  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  who  shows  by  the  Apostles 
the  fulfilling  of  His  own  "Word.  Even  all  seeming  incoherency  of  speech  and  disorder 
of  thought  met  with  in  Holy  Writ,  Luther  ascribes  directly  to  the  Holy  Spirit. 
"  To  give  a  brief  summary  of  what  has  been  stated  thus  far :  Luther  most  un- 
reservedly asserts  the  inspiration  of  all  Scripture,  the  inspiration  extending  equally 
to  all  parts  of  Scripture,  whether  they  contain  articles  of  faith,  or  chronological, 
historical,  scientific,  &c.,  matters.  The  'human  element '  of  Scripture  consists  in  God's 
speaking  through  men,  in  human  language,  even  in  the  language  and  peculiar  style 
of  the  respective  writers.  All  is  through  raan,  but  not  of  man.  The  phraseology, 
the  sequence  of  thought,  the  mode  of  argument,  &c.,  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  Holy 
Spirit.  This  Scripture  is,  in  its  every  word,  the  Word  of  God,  and,  consequently,  of 
absolute  infallibility.  All  contradictions  which  seem  to  occur  in  Scripture  are  only 
seeming  ones.  Man  may  try  to  solve  them,  but  if  this  prove  impossible  he  must  not 
charge  Holy  Scripture  with  error,  but  himself  with  ignorance.  In  all  cases  of  conflict 
between  Scripture  and  the  statements  of  human  research,  Scripture  is  always  in  the 
right." 

What  can  be  said  about  the  passages  from  Luther  which  seem  to  imply  that  the 
Keformer  really  entertained  a  "  more  liberal  "  view  concerning  Scripture.  The  most 
important  passage  is  this :  "  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  prophets  studied  in 
Moses,  and  the  later  prophets  in  the  earlier  ones,  and  that  they  wrote  down  in  a 
book  their  good  thoughts  with  which  the  Holy  Spirit  inspired  them.  Though  even  in 
the  case  of  these  good  faithful  teachers  and  searchers  of  Holy  Writ,  sometimes  hay, 
straw,  and  stubble  happened  to  creep  in ;  and  though  they  did  not  build  only  silver, 
gold,  and  precious  stones,  yet  the  foundation  remains — the  rest  is  consumed  by  the 
fire."  Professor  Pieper  contends  that  this  does  not  refer  to  the  writing  of  Holy 
Scriptm^es,  but  to  the  writing  of  these  prophets,  apart  from  the  state  of  inspiration. 

Luther  held  the  position  of  a  critic  in  relation  to  the  Epistle  of  St.  James.  But 
he  did  so  on  the  supposition  that  it  was  not  to  be  numbered  among  the  canonical 
books  of  the  New  Testament.  His  judgment  on  it  concerns  its  canonicity,  not  its 
inspiration,  "  I  deem  it  not  to  be  the  book  of  an  Apostle." 

Cosmopolitan  Eeligion.  By  C.  A.  Bartol  {The  New  World). — There  is  a 
point  in  which  all  denominations.  Christian  and  Pagan,  meet.  Even  their 
peculiarities,  like  rivers  with  the  sea,  run  from  and  into  the  common  human 
heart.  To  discern  and  establish  this  fact  is  the  tendency  of  our  time.  While 
science  reveals  the  reign  of  physical  law  in  all  the  colours  and  shapes  of  the  uni- 
verse, it  is  matched  by  conscience.  As  Cicero  says,  duty  in  Athens  or  Eome  is 
the  same.  How  far  this  trend  of  thought  will  lead  us  we  may  not  foretell. 
Orthodoxy,  Episcopacy,  the  Presbytery,  and  Catholicity,  so-called,  cannot  with- 
stand the  intellectual  flow  by  which  they  are  all  shaken  and  rent.  Many 
devout  persons  will  not  bear  the  Christian  name,  because  of  its  seeming  to  affront 
history,  and  separate  them  from  their  kind.  The  late  Dr.  F.  H.  Hedge,  a  ripe 
scholar,  declared  that  it  was  one  identical  temper  of  love  and  self-sacrifice  that  he 
saw  in  Sakya  Mouni  and  in  Jesus  Christ.  His  "sympathy  of  religions,"  as  it  has 
been  called,  is  everywhere,  among  intelligent  people,  sinking  sectarian  difference, 
and  seeking  concord,  to  herald  the  day  of  conflict  only  between  truth  and  error, 
evil  and  good,  and  to  predict  the  triumph  among  all  nations  of  righteousness  and 
peace,  Channing's  declaration  that  we  worship  no  arbitrary  person,  but  infinite 
Goodness,  Rectitude,  and  Purity,  Hedge  condenses  into  the  sentence  that,  "  God  is 
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the  Moral  Supreme."     Emerson  defines  religion  in  like  ethical  wise  as  the  "  doing  of 
all  good,  and  for  its  sake  suffering  all  evil." 

To  be  cosmopolitan  is  to  be  human.  In  religion  such  we  must  be,  else  we  are 
not  truly  religious  at  all.  A  sect  cannot  confine  the  members  of  its  house  unless  its 
premises  are  defined;  and  none  of  its  definitions  any  longer  hold.  In  every  de- 
nomination the  old  lines  are  altered,  rubbed  out,  or  taken  up.  No  two  expositors  of 
any  system  can  agree.  Not  to  exclude,  but  include,  is  our  cry  and  call.  The 
spirit  enlivens,  but  the  letter  kills — and  the  spirit  is  ubiquitous,  as  conduct,  not  tenet ; 
an  attribute,  not  a  circumstance ;  a  life,  not  a  profession  ;  the  character,  and  not  the 
costume.  For  miracle  and  inspiration,  in  some  former  period  or  distant  spot,  we  put 
in  nature  the  supernatural  mind ;  aught  less  is  frail,  fleeting,  and  in  vain.  But  God 
is  one,  and  man  is  one.  We  do  not  part  secular  from  sacred,  or  restrict  Holy  Writ  to 
the  Bible,  or  separate  male  from  female,  or  banish  the  evil  from  the  good.  There  is  a 
love  and  a  reverence,  a  humility  and  a  humanity,  which  embraces  all  things,  and 
leaves  no  creature  out.  "  The  spirit  in  which  we  act  is  the  highest  matter,"  Goethe 
said.  Ecclesiastical  and  statistical  religion  can  claim  but  part  of  the  credit  of  social 
progress  in  any  reform. 

When  Humboldt  said,  "  I  am  of  the  religion  of  all  men  of  science,"  he  meant  no 
repudiation  of  worship,  but  a  retreat  from  untenable  assumptions,  and  procedures  to 
ideas  that  could  be  maintained.  Uniformity  is  impossible,  however  claimed  at  the 
Vatican.  A  ritual  must  be  local,  and  fixed  in  some  spot,  or  carried  about  with  the 
vessels  through  which  it  is  performed.  The  feeling  alone  abides  and  spreads  without 
bound.  Love,  like  gravitation,  rests  in  its  object,  and  does  not  travel.  Veneration 
co-extends  with  the  bending  sky.  Conscience  beats  in  every  breast.  Said  a  pious 
woman,  "  If  the  bread  and  wine  be  taken  away,  what  is  left?  "  Whatever  is  precious 
still  lives  in  the  consciousness  of  duty,  expectance  of  immortality,  and  fellowship  with 
deity  in  the  sanctuary  not  made  with  hands. 

There  is  mischief  in  logical  multiplication  for  doubtful  disputations.  No  theory 
is  useful  that  cannot  be  applied.  Prayer  loses  fervour  when  it  is  long,  and  manifold 
persuasions,  like  fountain-jets,  are  dissipation  of  faith.  There  were  scores  of  argu- 
ments against  slavery.  But  its  inhumanity  was  the  crowning  and  intolerable  crime. 
Property  in  human  flesh  and  blood  was  the  worst  kind  of  theft. 

Truth  is  a  vision,  but  we  are  visionaries  until  we  transform  it  into  life.  We  have 
no  right  of  access  to  the  moral  strength  we  do  not  apply.  "  Service  "  in  a  church 
avails  not  without  service  on  the  earth.  Let  us  have  the  most  of  spirit  and  the  least 
of  form.  Ceremonials  are  not  essentials  or  ends,  but  only  means.  Bishop  Butler  says 
if  the  conscience  had  power  equal  to  its  authority  it  would  govern  the  world. 

Total  depravity  is  not  the  true  anthropology.  There  is  a  cosmopolite  religion 
that  grows  in  the  remotest  regions  of  the  ever-rising  human  race.  Goodness  cannot 
be  a  monopoly  of  any  nation  or  tribe.  When  peculiarities  of  caste,  sect,  and  blood 
are  eliminated,  instead  of  a  cipher  for  the  remainder,  we  shall  have  an  extract  of 
righteousness  to  sweeten  and  hallow  the  globe.  The  tokens  multiply  that  a  purging 
process  in  all  denominations  and  establishments  is  swiftly  going  on.  But  this 
cosmopohtan  religion  is  not  in  the  future  alone  to  be  seen  and  sought.  It  exists, 
and  exalts  the  past  from  ages  long  ago.  Our  circumstances  differ,  but  the  Gorpel  of 
love  and  mercy  we  have  to  preach  has  not  changed.  It  abides  here  below,  and 
reaches  to  the  communion  Paul  foretells,  where  prophecies  shall  fail  and  tongues 
cease,  and  knowledge  vanish  away.  It  is  a  moral  trinity  Paul  preaches,  of  qualities, 
not  persons ;  not  of  dogmas,  but  of  dispositions  and  deeds.  He  postponed  to  charity 
all  the  rolls  of  parchment  in  the  temple-crypts. 
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Life  incarnates  truth.  As  an  unexecuted  law  is  a  state  hypocrisy,  so  is  doctrine 
apart  from  deed.  Goodness  does  not  consist  in  show,  or  exist  by  ecclesiastical 
decree.  No  inclosed  space,  but  all  out-of-doors,  is  the  realm  of  love  and  shrine  of 
prayer,  the  church  broad  as  the  world,  the  creation  a  parental  roof.  The  old 
tabernacle  was  a  small  structure,  and  the  ark  was  portable.  In  the  new  dispensation 
we  are  everywhere  at  home,  as  is  the  cage-bird  on  his  perch,  the  sand-bird  on  the 
beach,  and  the  cattle  on  a  thousand  hills.  Not  in  geographical  nearness,  but 
in  fellowship  of  souls  is  the  communion  of  saints. 

[Dr.  Bartol's  style  is  so  abrupt  and  antithetical,  and  his  ideas  are  so  crowded 
together,  and  so  overlaid  with  illustration  and  extract,  that  it  is  difficult  to  present  in 
brief  outline  his  main  points.  The  above  sketch  may  be  regarded  rather  as  suggestive 
than  as  complete. — Ed.  T.] 

Some  New  Thing.  By  Eev.  Arthur  J.  Brown,  D.D.,  Portland,  Oregon 
[Christian  Thought). — Of  Athens  St.  Paul  says,  or  rather  Luke  says  for  him,  as 
giving  his  impressions,  "  All  the  Athenians  and  strangers  which  were  there  spent 
their  time  in  nothing  else  but  either  to  tell  or  to  hear  some  new  thing."  A  manifest 
physical,  intellectual,  and  moral  weakness  was  strangely  blended  with  an  intense 
eagerness  for  novelty.  We  ordinarily  associate  a  desire  for  new  things  with  progress, 
but  here  that  desire  is  associated  with  that  which  is  the  reverse  of  progress.  A  desire 
for  something  new  is  not  necessarily  indicative  of  progress.  It  may  be  indicative  of 
regress.  It  may  be  a  mere  restless,^  uneasy  craving  for  change.  Legitimate  desire 
for  progress  should  not  be  disparaged.  There  is  yet  more  truth  to  be  discovered  in 
the  realms  of  nature  and  of  mind.  Our  own  age  has  made  invaluable  contribu- 
tions to  the  stock  of  the  world's  knowledge,  and  succeeding  ages  will  doubtless  make 
other  contributions  equally  valuable.  Let  reverent  investigation  go  on.  Let  it  be 
accorded  the  widest  liberty.  To  hinder  it  were  intellectual  and  moral  treason. 
But  progress  and  restlessness  are  not  synonymous  terms.  It  is  not  the  seeking  of 
"  some  new  thing  "  which  is  wrong,  but  the  "  doing  nothing  else  but  either  to  tell,  or 
to  hear,  some  new  thing."  That  indicates  a  fevered  condition  of  the  system — an 
unhealthy  and  morbid  state.  It  leads  to  superficial  ideas  and  modes  of  thinking. 
It  often  dupes  men  into  the  acceptance  of  old  errors.  It  not  unfrequently  happens 
that  the  so-called  new  idea  is  simply  an  old  error  revived.  Materialism  is  now 
spoken  of  as  the  most  formidable  of  modern  foes  to  Christianity.  But  the 
materialists  of  our  day  have  not  advanced  a  step  upon  the  system  of  Epicurus, 
who  lived  three  hundred  years  before  Christ.  There  is  hardly  a  modern  objection  to 
miracles  which  has  not  been  anticipated  by  Celsus,  who  lived  in  the  second  century. 
Similar  instances  might  be  indefinitely  multiplied. 

The  old  and  estabhshed  ideas  are  not  always  true.  But  the  accumulated  wisdom 
of  ages  is  more  likely  to  be  of  value  than  the  wisdom  of  a  single  generation.  All 
history  teaches  us  that  progress  is  as  likely  to  consist  in  getting  back  to  old  standards 
as  in  creating  new  ones.  The  craving  for  the  new  is  seen  in  literature,  in  the  demand 
for  new  books,  and  in  the  neglect  of  old  ones  of  tried  value.  It  is  seen  in  science,  in 
the  haste  in  which  new  theories  are  accepted  and  promulgated  as  facts.  Indeed,  no 
matter  how  wild  a  theory  is,  there  are  always  multitudes  who  are  ready  to  seize  it, 
and  to  proclaim  that  all  existing  institutions  must  be  reorganized  in  harmony  with  it. 
It  is  sometimes  said  that  the  majority  of  scientific  men  are  not  Christians.  They  are. 
The  greatest  scientists  of  the  world  have  been  disciples  of  Christ.  Witness  Copernicus, 
Kepler,  Newton,  Bayle,  Cuvier,  Faraday,  Herschell,  Brewster,  Maxwell,  and  many 
others;     Gladstone  has  said  that  of  the  sixty  master  minds  with  whom  he  has  come 
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in  contact  during  his  long  public  life,  and  who  have  moulded  the  affairs  of  the 
modern  world,  all  but  five  were  Christians.  There  is  no  conflict  between  science  and 
religion.  Christianity  has  been  the  mother  of  all  the  science  there  is ;  has  founded 
and  maintained  the  institutions  in  which  science  is  taught ;  and  has  furnished,  and  is 
to-day  furnishing,  the  men  who  preside  over  those  institutions. 

We  see  this  same  craving  for  new  things  in  every-day  life,  in  the  restless 
moving  of  people  from  place  to  place,  in  the  frequency  of  business  changes,  in  the 
small  talk  of  society,  in  the  rage  of  speculation.  We  see  it  especially  in  rehgion. 
Many  people  do  not  like  the  old  ideas  of  sin  and  atonement,  of  regeneration  and 
sovereignty.  They  want  something  new.  Their  religious  convictions  are  those 
of  the  last  book  they  have  read  or  the  last  person  they  have  talked  with.  People 
speak  about  the  credulity  of  faith,  but  they  might  more  profitably  talk  about  the 
credulity  of  scepticism. 

A  disposition  to  undervalue  established  ideas  or  institutions  is  a  sign  of  a 
weak  mind.  Some  say  that  they  will  not  accept  anything  which  they  have  not 
personally  investigated  and  found  to  be  true;  and  they  pride  themselves  upon 
that  position,  and  deem  it  an  evidence  of  intellectual  strength  and  independence. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  simply  an  evidence  of  intellectual  conceit  and  moral  debility. 
Belief  is  normal  to  sense  and  health,  unbelief  is  abnormal  to  both.  Christianity 
does  not  demand  blind  faith.  It  is  not  afraid  of  examination.  It  has  stood  the 
questionings  of  nineteen  hundred  years ;  and  it  can  probably  stand  the  new 
questioning.  Pending  such  investigation,  it  would  be  well  to  assume  the  truthfulness 
of  that  which  the  world  has  long  held  to  be  true.  "  A  sensible  man  will  no  more 
refuse  to  become  a  Christian  because  he  has  not  had  time  to  investigate  for  himself 
the  history  and  claims  of  Christianity,  than  he  will  refuse  to  become  a  citizen  of 
the  country  in  which  he  was  born  and  reared  until  he  has  satisfied  himself  by  years 
of  study  that  the  institutions  of  that  country  are  better  than  the  institutions  of  other 
countries." 

In  this  restless  age  we  need  a  progressive  conservatism ;  a  willingness  to  accept 
the  new  when  it  is  true,  but  a  holding  fast  to  the  old  which  has  demonstrated  its 
right  to  be.  The  sublimest  truths  of  the  world  are  old.  The  sovereignty  and 
fatherhood  of  God,  the  inspiration  of  the  Bible,  the  redeeming  work  of  Jesus  Christ, 
these  and  kindred  truths  are  not  new.  The  Gospel  which  we  preach,  and  in  which 
lies  the  hope  of  the  race,  is  not  a  new  Gospel.  It  is  the  solution,  and  the  only 
solution,  of  the  problems  of  society  and  government ;  it  is  the  adequate  instrument 
for  the  regeneration  of  the  world  ;  it  is  the  sure  salvation  of  all  those  who  put  their 
trust  in  it. 

The  Personal  Factor  in  Biblical  Inspiration.  By  Marvin  E.  Vincent, 
Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York  {The  New  TForZ^Z).— Consciously  or  uncon- 
consciously,  the  distinction  has  been  overlooked  or  ignored  between  the  revelation 
and  the  record  ;  and  it  has  been  an  assumed  postulate  that  a  Divine  revelation 
implies  and  involves  an  immaculate  record.  Practically  this  has  resulted  in  the 
additional  assumption  that  the  purpose  of  Divine  revelation  culminates  in  the  making 
of  a  faultless  book.  The  discussions,  therefore,  have  very  commonly  turned  on  the 
vehicle  and  medium  of  the  revelation,  rather  than  upon  its  character  and  contents. 
Thus  Dr.  Charles  Hodge  asserts  that  "  inspiration  extends  to  all  the  contents  of  the 
several  books,  whether  religious,  scientific,  historical,  or  geographical."  Our  know- 
ledge of  the  essential  character  of  its  inspiration  must  be  derived  from  the  book  itself, 
and  the  book  is  silent  concerning  itself  as  a  whole,  as  is  inevitable  in  the  case  of  a 
variety  of  documents  collected  under  a  canon  only  after  the  lapse  of  centuries.     The 
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phrase,  "  Word  of  God,"  applied  to  Scripture  as  a  whole,  tends  to  perpetuate  the  con- 
fusion of  the  revelation  with  the  record.  It  is  never  used  for  the  Bible  as  a  whole. 
There  was  a  AVord  of  God  before  the  Bible  was  begun.  There  was  a  creative  word 
before  the  morning  stars  sang  together  ;  a  Divine  Logos  in  the  world  before  the  Pen- 
tateuch ;  an  Incarnate  Logos  before  the  Epistles  and  Gospels ;  and  there  has  been  a 
Word  of  God  Kved  and  preached  in  the  Church  of  all  the  Christian  ages  down  to  the 
present.  The  Apostolic  writers  do  not  contemplate  the  making  of  a  book  as  a  promi- 
nent feature  of  Divine  revelation.  Neither  Paul  nor  the  other  Apostles  ever  dreamed 
of  making  Scripture.  They  would  have  been  the  first  to  resent  as  sacrilegious 
any  attempt  to  rank  their  Epistles  with  the  Law  and  the  Prophets. 

The  essential  quality  of  Biblical  inspiration  can  be  only  an  induction  from  the 
phenomena  of  Scripture  itself,  and  the  conception  and  the  definition  of  inspiration, 
whatever  these  be,  must  include  all  the  phenomena.  To  begin  by  assuming  that,  in 
the  nature  of  the  case,  an  inspired  Bible  must  be  inspired  in  a  particular  way,  is  to 
beg  the  whole  question.  Inspiration  must  be  what  the  facts,  properly  interpreted, 
show  it  to  be  ;  and  it  can  be  nothing  else.  As  to  the  supposed  inerrancy  of  the 
original  autographs,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  what  has  no  existence  can  have  no 
place  in  a  basis  of  inductive  reasoning.  The  word  "  inspiration  "  has  no  moral  sig- 
nificance in  the  Latin.  It  expresses,  under  the  figure  of  in-breathing,  merely  the 
communication  of  energy,  moral,  intellectual,  spiritual.  The  Greek  word,  "  theo- 
pneustia,"  carries  the  same  figure  and  implies  the  personality  of  the  inspiring  force  ; 
but  it  also  defines  the  personality,  and  therefore  the  moral  quality  of  the  energy  which 
it  imparts.  It  is  God  that  breathes.  Both  the  Latin  and  the  Greek  terms  carry  the 
truth  that  inspiration  involves  personality  alike  in  the  inspirer  and  in  the  inspired. 
The  element  of  Divine  personality  is  salient  in  Scripture.  The  direct,  sharply- 
defined,  emphasized  energy  of  the  personal  God  pervades  it.  Scripture  treats  history, 
not  as  an  evolution  of  physical  and  psychological  laws,  but  as  an  evolution  of  the 
direct  contact  of  God  with  humanity.  Its  dominant  idea  is  God  working  directly 
upon  man  in  order  to  make  him  godlike.  All  Scripture  history  illustrates,  and  is 
designed  to  illustrate,  God's  dealing  with  man  in  selection,  in  guidance,  in  pardon 
and  punishment,  in  spiritual  education,  in  national  glory  and  triumph,  in  national 
disaster  and  humiliation,  in  redemption  and  restoration.  The  Hebrew  Scriptures 
are  alive  with  the  presence  and  activity  of  the  personal  Jehovah.  Where  modern 
thought  would  put  second  causes,  the  Old  Testament  puts  the  first  cause.  No 
sense  of  the  transcendent  majesty  of  God  is  suffered  to  run  into  a  sense  of  His 
remoteness. 

But  while  the  direct  and  habitual  action  of  the  Divine  personality  is  thus 
emphasized,  a  corresponding  emphasis  upon  human  personality  appears.  The  main 
thrust  of  the  Divine  energy  is  upon  man,  upon  human  character,  not  upon  docu- 
ments. Men  constitute  the  fibre  of  God's  Bible.  In  them,  as  informed  with  the 
Divine  breath,  lies  the  peculiar  quality  of  its  inspiration.  Through  the  entire 
history  there  runs  a  line  of  representative  men,  chosen  organs  of  the  inspiration  of 
the  Almighty,  guided  and  kindled  by  His  Spirit.  It  is  through  the  power  of  that 
Divine  in-breathing  that  these  men  transcend  the  limitations  of  their  own  age, 
and  appeal  to  all  the  ages  as  teachers  and  examples.  The  power  and  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  Bible  are  not  in  naked  precept,  though  the  precept  be  Divine,  but  in 
the  incarnation  of  precept  in  heroic  and  holy  lives;  not  in  the  minute  correspon- 
dence of  events  with  prophetic  details,  but  in  the  penetrating  moral  insight  of 
divinely-enlightened  men  into  the  moral  tendencies  of  their  age,  and  their  per- 
sistent pointing  to  the  Divine  ideals  of  conduct  and  life. 
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But  the  movement  of  this  Divine  personal  energy  in  Scripture  is  affected  and 
modified  by  the  human  media  through  which  it  operates.  The  Divine  force  recognizes 
and  accepts,  and,  to  a  very  considerable  extent,  accommodates  itself  to  these 
limitations.  Divine  inspiration  is  content  to  work  through  such  men  as  it  finds. 
It  does  not  wait  for  a  perfect  man.  Inspiration  consents  to  ally  itself  with  that 
which  is  morally  inferior  to  its  own  quality,  with  a  human  element  which  it  uses 
and  lifts  and  guides,  but  which  it  refuses  to  suppress  or  to  crush.  And  what  is  true  of 
the  men  is  also  true  of  their  utterances.  The  writings  reflect  the  spiritual  and  moral 
limitations  of  their  authors.  No  forcing  process,  however  vigorous  or  ingenious, 
can  ever  wrench  the  imprecatory  Psalms  into  harmony  with  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount.  We  must  recognize  the  "  historic  consciousness  in  Scripture,  and  the 
sharp  distinction  between  the  merely  historic  and  the  preceptive  ;  between  what  is 
fixed  and  what  is  in  movement  towards  fixedness  :  between  external,  immutable, 
D^^dne  canons,  and  the  education  of  wayward  human  wills ;  between  wayside 
landmarks  in  the  history  of  moral  and  spiritual  development,  and  ultimate  standards 
of  character;  above  all,  in  the  perception  of  the  human  personality  of  Scripture, 
working  beside  the  Divine,  and  at  once  tolerated,  employed,  and  trained  in  its  contact 
with  the  Divine." 

Inspiration,  m  committing  itself  to  men,  commits  itself  to  their  ordinary 
individual  methods  and  agencies.  The  Bible  comes  to  us  through  the  medium 
of  human  speech.  Its  utterances  obey  the  ordinary  laws  of  language.  The  imagery 
of  Scripture  is  drawn  from  the  familiar  facts  of  nature  and  of  human  life ;  its 
scientific  statements  are  conditioned  bj'  the  limitations  of  contemporary  knowledge. 
The  truth  is  cast  in  the  mould  of  its  own  age,  is  coloured  by  its  local  and  temporary 
traits,  and  is  expounded  according  to  its  literary  methods.  Over  and  past  all 
so-called  "  errancies  "  we  are  carried  "  by  the  irresistible  sense  of  God  in  the  men  ; 
as  we  see  and  feel  how  they  are  dominated  and  swept  onward  by  the  power  of 
the  world  to  come  ;  how  sharply  they  discern  its  facts  and  principles  as  the  only 
eternal  verities  ;  how  they  are  possessed  and  burdened  with  its  Divine  themes,  goaded 
by  its  Divine  impulses,  until  human  words  and  symbols  are  strained  to  the  breaking- 
point.  This  is  the  characteristic  of  prophecy  :  '  Men  spake  from  God,  being  borne 
along  by  the  Holy  Spirit.'  The  great  gulf- stream  of  prophecy  is  the  Messianic 
current ;  the  growing  ideal  of  the  Messiah  King,  His  work  and  kingdom." 

The  phenomena  of  inspiration  all  fall  into  a  common  movement  towards  a 
consummate  expression,  which  shall  exhibit  inspiration  as  still  the  Divine  impress  on 
human  personality,  but  at  its  full  power,  unfettered  by  the  intellectual  crudity  and 
moral  infirmity  with  which  it  has  all  along  struggled.  The  Spirit  of  God  tolerates 
and  uses  imperfect  media,  but  always  with  a  forward  look  towards  a  higher  expression 
in  the  perfect  manhood  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  entire  history  of  "  men  moved  by  the 
Holy  Ghost "  culminates  in  the  '*  Word  made  flesh."  Here  we  hold  the  key  to  the 
inspiration  of  Scripture.  Jesus  represents  at  once  the  Divine  energy  and  the 
consummate  result  of  inspiration.  It  becomes  increasingly  evident,  as  we  study 
the  New  Testament,  that  the  personality  of  Christ  is  so  woven  into  its  fibre  that 
it  cannot  be  detached  without  the  utter  ruin  of  the  New  Testament  regarded  as  a 
document.  Christ's  words  are  comparatively  impotent  without  Him.  Incarnation 
is  an  essential  necessity  of  a  Divine  revelation  of  moral  and  spiritual  truth.  The 
ideas  of  such  a  revelation  refuse  to  be  divorced  from  personahty. 

As  we  take  our  stand  beside  Christ  and  look  backward,  we  now,  for  the  first  time, 
apprehend  the  continuity  of  the  Scripture  revelation,  and  grasp  the  clue  to  it  in  His 
person.     That  which  makes  prophecy  the  living  reflection  of  the  mind  of  God  is  the 
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testimony  of  Jesus.  This  fact  does  not  receive  its  final  emphasis  in  the  human 
personahty  of  Jesus.  That  emphasis  comes  from  His  withdrawal  from  earthly 
conditions.  Thus  only  can  personality,  finally  and  fully,  enter  into  Biblical  inspira- 
tion as  its  prime  factor.  The  ministry  of  the  Holy  Spirit  was  announced  by  Jesus  as 
far  larger,  richer,  and  mightier  than  His  ministry  in  the  flesh,  but  none  the  less  as  His 
own  ministry.  The  personality  of  Jesus,  though  withdrawn  from  sight  and  touch, 
now,  for  the  first  time,  displays  its  untrammelled  energy  in  the  speech  and  writing's 
of  His  disciples.  He  is  not  only  the  theme,  but  the  inspiring  force  of  their  preaching. 
This  must  be  the  starting-point  of  any  conception  of  Biblical  inspiration  that  is  at 
once  to  interpret  its  nature,  and  to  include  all  its  phenomena  ;  the  fact  of  the  Spirit 
of  Jesus,  speaking  in  the  Scriptm-es  of  both  dispensations,  and  imparting  to  them 
their  searching  spiritual  analysis,  their  power  over  the  conscience,  their  profound 
insight  into  the  eternal  verities  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  their  Divine  quality  of 
instruction,  comfort,  and  moral  stimulus. 

It  may  be  said  that  this  conception  is  indefinite.  It  is  so  only  in  contrast  with 
the  artificial  and  superficial  precision  of  scholastic  definitions.  If  the  personal  Christ 
can  be  apprehended,  so  also  can  the  inspiration  of  Scripture  as  an  expression  of  His 
Divine  personality.  If  the  fact  and  the  quality  of  inspiration  be  identified  with  a 
personal  power  and  a  personal  testimony  in  Scripture,  if  men  be  taught  to  discern  in 
Scripture  a  Divine  witness  to  faith  and  love  and  holiness,  gathering  itself  from  every 
part  into  the  perfect  manhood  of  Jesus — then  the  doctrine  of  inspiration  can  be 
taught,  not  only  so  as  to  appeal  to  the  average  intelligence,  but  also  with  a  power  to 
kindle  the  spiritual  consciousness  and  to  evoke  its  sympathetic  response. 

The  Government  of  the  Imagination.  By  Professor  M.  J.  Cramer,  D.D., 
East  Orange,  N.  J.  {Christian  Thought). — Lord  Bacon  says,  "  I  understand  imagina- 
tion to  be  the  representation  of  an  individual  thought."  Sir  William  Hamilton  says, 
"  The  faculty  of  representation,  or  imagination  proper,  consists  in  the  greater  or  less 
power  of  holding  up  an  ideal  object  in  the  light  of  consciousness."  Imagination  is  a 
distinct  faculty  of  mind,  and  as  such  exerts  a  great  influence  upon  the  character  and 
life  of  man.  "  It  may  not  only  determine  to  a  great  extent  his  joys  and  sorrows,  but 
may  also  enlighten  or  confuse  his  understanding,  purify  or  pollute  his  heart,  and 
accelerate  or  retard  its  activity."  It  is  important  to  know  how  to  regulate  and 
govern  it.  This  knowledge  will  contribute  largely  toward  the  harmonious  develop- 
ment of  the  intellectual  faculties,  the  formation  of  an  evenly-balanced  character,  and* 
the  happiness  of  the  present  life. 

The  imagination  should  not  be  weakened  or  suppressed  for  the  sake  of  benefiting 
the  other  faculties  of  the  mind.  In  the  development  of  man,  nature  is  greatly 
assisted  by  this  faculty.  It  furnishes  the  intellect  for  most  of  its  materials  for 
forming  ideas  and  judgments.  True,  it  derives  most,  if  not  all,  images  from  the 
external  world  through  the  senses ;  yet  much  of  what  is  presented  to  the  senses 
would  be  lost  if  it  had  not  the  power  of  holding  up  in  the  light  of  consciousness  the 
very  image  of  the  things  after  they  had  been  removed  from  them.  A  description  is 
merely  an  outline  of  an  object ;  the  imagination  must  aid  us  in  apprehending  and 
filling  it  up  in  order  to  give  it  a  resemblance  to  reality.  It  leads  the  intellect  from 
thought  to  thought ;  and  from  this  train  of  associated  thought  it  forms  enchanting 
combmations.  Persons  of  refined  sensibilities  are  invested  with  additional  charms  by 
a  well-regulated  imagination.  By  the  imagination  we  hold  fast  the  high  aim  and 
destiny  of  life;  by  it  we  discover  the  means  necessary  for  attaining  to  that  aim. 
And  to  it  belongs,  in  great  measure,  that  enthusiasm  with  which  we  must  be  filled  in 
order  to  undertake  the  great  and  difficult,  to  brave  dangers  and  to  overcome  obstacles 
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and  prejudices.  If  the  higher  things,  which  lie  beyond  the  boundary  of  the  visible 
world,  shall  have  a  significance  at  all,  the  imagination  must  present  them  in  symbols. 
If  your  ideas  are  to  influence  our  actions  they  must  be  dressed  in  the  pleasing  garment 
of  fancy.  And  what  are  the  works  of  art  but  the  perfect  reaHzation  of  the  ideals  of 
the  imagination  ?  The  imagination  widens  the  narrow  and  contracted  views  of  life, 
comforts  the  distressed,  enlightens  the  unenlightened,  sweetens  the  bitter  cup  of 
sorrow  and  disappointment. 

Care  must  be  taken  to  enrich  our  imagination  with  none  but  true,  beautiful, 
and  good  images.  They  should  be  true  to  nature.  From  the  true  the  beautiful  is 
produced  ;  but  the  true  must  first  enter  our  minds  undimmed  before  the  imagination 
can  reproduce  it  in  its  truthfulness  and  beauty.  Neither  predilection  nor  prejudice 
should  be  allowed  to  dispose  the  imagination  either  to  magnify  or  diminish  the  real 
nature  of  things.  In  perfect  harmony,  however,  with  the  fidelity  to  nature  of  each 
image  is  the  endeavour  to  enrich  the  imagination  with  noble,  good,  and  pleasing 
images.  Much  of  our  happiness  or  misery  depends  upon  the  particular  character, 
and  the  relative  kind  and  intensity,  of  our  imagination.  The  imagination,  filled  with 
pleasant,  noble,  and  good  pictures,  cannot  fail  to  produce  a  serene  and  cheerful 
frame  of  life.  Those  to  whom  the  education  of  the  young  is  entrusted  should 
endeavour  to  enrich  the  imagination  of  their  pupils  with  true,  pleasing,  and  noble 
pictures. 

It  is  one  thing  to  enrich  the  imagination,  and  another  thing  to  enrich  the 
memory.  The  imagination  seizes  an  object  in  its  natural  living  reality,  and  inter- 
weaves the  picture  with  its  own  innermost  life  ;  memory,  on  the  other  hand,  receives 
and  retains  it  in  its  cold,  shadowy  outline.  A  rich  fancy  produces  new  arrangements, 
forms,  and  combinations  of  the  pictures  of  objects  furnished  to  it  by  the  senses, 
while  a  strong  memory  conserves  or  retains  only  the  outlines  or  forms  of  these 
objects.  The  imagination  may  be  enriched  by  an  independent  and  varied  study  of 
the  ^v'orld  ;  but  this  should  be  done,  not  so  much  with  a  desire  of  merely  enriching 
our  stock  of  knowledge,  but  with  all  the  intensity  of  the  mind,  for  the  purpose  of 
forming  new  arrangements  and  combinations. 

Next  to  the  enrichment  of  the  imagination,  our  attention  is  drawn  to  the  manner 
of  its  activity.  Consider  its  excitability  and  flexibility,  its  vivacity  and  fire,  its  power 
and  boldness.  It  is  excitable  when  it  is  easily  incited  to  activity ;  it  is  flexible  when 
it  quickly  enters  upon,  and  perseverance  continues,  the  incited  activity.  The 
excited  imagination  immediately  forms  a  picture  of  whatever  is  perceived  by  the 
mind,  and  holds  it  up  in  the  light  of  consciousness,  while  the  flexible  imagination 
passes  rapidly  from  one  picture  to  another,  forms  continually  new  combinations,  and 
can  with  difficulty  only  be  led  back  to  the  object  of  thought.  When  excitability  and 
flexibility  transcend  their  proper  limits  they  'become  injurious  to  the  mind.  Then 
all  mental  efforts  will  be  characterized  by  superficiality ;  little  or  nothing  great  will 
ever  be  accomplished,  and  firmness  of  character  cannot  be  secured.  A  vivacious 
imagination  represents  ideal  objects  in  their  definite  individuality  and  relation ;  a 
fiery,  in  grand  outlines  and  striking  proportions.  Generally,  a  fiery  fancy  is  not 
without  danger  to  the  intellectual  and  moral  character  of  its  possessor.  It 
may  prevent  calm  reflection,  or  be  satisfied  with  superficiality,  where  profound 
knowledge  is  both  possible  and  necessary.  It  may  substitute  the  mere  glitter  for  the 
substance  of  things.  It  may  be  kindled  either  by  the  temperament,  or  by  one  of 
the  passions,  or  by  a  great  idea.  In  the  first  instance  it  acts  more  uniformly,  and 
possesses  the  power  of  self-restraint ;  in  the  second,  it  falls  back  upon  the  passion, 
and  goads  it  on  beyond  control;  and  in  the  third   it  throws  its  possessor  into  a 
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momentary  transport  of  delight,  and  leads  him  to  form  grand  but  often  chimerical 
plans,  the  execution  of  which  becomes  almost  impossible.  Hence  the  intrinsic 
worth  of  that  idea  is  to  be  sought  in  order  to  guard  against  error  and  bring  it  into 
harmony  with  the  grand  purpose  of  life.  A  fiery  fancy  is  never  to  be  guarded  with 
greater  watchfulness  than  during  the  period  of  youth. 

A  strong  imagination  needs  little  assistance  from  without.  It  forms  its  own 
world,  and  moves  firmly  and  freely  in  it.  Men  of  strong  imagination  are  able  to 
grasp,  and  consider  from  all  sides,  great  ideas,  and  apply  them  to  the  grand  purposes 
of  life.  But  at  the  same  time  the  other  faculties  of  the  mind  should  be  equally  well 
developed.  Without  this  a  strong  imagination  leads  to  empty  speculations  or 
fantastic  dreams.  A  bold  imagination  may  either  lacerate  the  heart  through  a  gloomy 
disposition,  or  elevate  the  spirit  by  a  cheerful  frame  of  mind. 

The  following  rules  may  be  given  for  the  government  of  the  imagination.  Take 
care  not  to  allow  the  imagination  to  exercise  too  great  an  influence  over  the  affairs  of 
life.  It  should  be  kept  under  the  strict  control  both  of  reason  and  virtue.  In  the 
region  of  thought  and  reflection  the  imagination  should  sustain  only  a  co-ordinate, 
if  not  subordinate  relation.  It  is  the  business  of  the  intellect  to  discover  and 
elaborate  truth,  so  as  to  become  a  part  of  the  furniture  of  the  mind.  It  is  the 
business  of  the  imagination  to  arrange,  combine,  and  reproduce  in  true  pictures  what 
the  intellect  furnishes.  If  in  the  process  of  thought  we  allow  the  imagination  to  be 
supreme,  instead  of  clear  conceptions,  we  shall  have  only  indistinct  images,  confused 
impressions,  and  dim  outlines  of  things.  And  we  should  carefully  avoid  reverie  or 
castle -building  :  also  every  one-sided  tendency  of  the  imagination.  Finally,  the 
imagination  should  be  kept  strictly  pure  from  whatever  is  immoral  and  polluting. 
Whoever  desires  to  preserve  a  pure  heart  must  carefully  watch  the  workings  of  his 
imagination  and  quickly  suppress  what  conscience  condemns. 

Ignis  ^ternus.  By  Very  Kev.  Augustine  F.  Hewit  {Catholic  World). — 
Many  Christians  who  believe  there  is  to  be  an  everlasting  punishment  for  sin,  and  that 
this  is  designated  in  Holy  Scripture  by  the  term  fire,  nevertheless  regard  the  term 
"  fire  "  as  purely  metaphorical.  They  explain  it  as  denoting  only  mental  and  moral 
suffering,  remorse,  disappointment,  unappeased  longing  after  happiness,  the  melan- 
choly of  a  rational  being  who  has  failed  of  attaining  the  end  to  which  he  was. 
destined,  the  good  which  he  desires  by  a  necessary  law  of  his  nature.  But  is  this 
"  eternal  fire  "  merely  and  only  metaphorical  ?  It  may  have  a  literal  signification, 
as  the  name  of  some  objective,  physical,  material  reality,  an  element  or  sphere, 
which  is  the  habitation  of  those  who  are  sentenced  to  perpetual  exile  from  heaven, 
on  account  of  their  transgressions  of  the  laws  of  God.  The  reason  why  the 
metaphorical  sense  has  been  resorted  to  is,  that  the  idea  of  unending  torment  by  fire 
affects  the  imagination  and  the  feelings  with  a  special  horror,  and  seems  to  imply  an 
excessive  severity  in  the  infliction  of  penalty  for  sin,  which  obscures  the  fundamental 
truth  of  the  Divine  goodness.  Universalists  and  rationalists  have  done  their  utmost 
to  make  the  Christian  doctrine  appear  repugnant  to  reason  and  the  moral  sense. 

The  thesis  of  this  Catholic  writer  is,  that  the  demons,  and  those  men  who, 
having  wilfully  and  grievously  sinned  during  the  period  of  a  fair  probation  on  the 
earth,  pass  into  eternity  unreconciled  to  God,  will  go  into  the  Ignis  Mternus,  m 
the  Infernus,  where  they  will  suffer  a  punishment  proportioned  to  their  guilt,  and 
where  they  will  continue  to  exist  for  ever.  The  Athanasian  Creed  sums  it  all  up  in 
the  sentence,  "  Qui  vero  mala  in  ignem  ceternum  " — "  Those  who  have  done  evil  into 
eternal  fire."  It  is  obvious  at  first  sight  that  the  effect  of  any  physical,  material 
entity,  which  is  properly  called  fire,  on  the  subjects  of  its  action,  depends  not  only 
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upon  the  nature  of  the  active  agent,  but  also  upon  the  nature  of  the  passive  recipient, 
and  their  mutual  relations.  The  heat  of  a  furnace  or  of  the  sun  cannot  burn  a  pure 
spirit.  The  demons  are  pure  spirits,  but  it  was  for  them  the  Ignis  Mternus  was 
primarily  intended.  They  cannot  be,  like  material  substances,  vaporized  in  the 
intense  heat  of  the  sun.  And  the  bodies  of  men  who  go  into  the  Ignis  jEternus  have 
a  modified  nature,  and  different  qualities  from  our  present  bodies.  They  are  immortal, 
incorruptible,  not  liable  to  any  destructive  effect  of  material  forces,  and  therefore  the 
analogy  from  the  burning  alive  of  mortal  human  bodies  is  totally  inadequate  to 
represent  the  effect  of  fire,  whatever  its  specific  nature  and  activity  may  be,  upon 
these  bodies,  much  less  upon  the  souls  which  animate  them.  The  primary  question 
is,  therefore,  concerning  the  nature  and  action  of  this  fire  in  relation  to  purely 
spiritual  beings.  The  following  suggestions  have  been  made.  That  the  fire  is  a 
different  essence  from  that  fire  which  was  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  four  primary 
elements  of  earthly  bodies,  an  essence  specially  created  for  its  purpose.  That  it  is 
not  a  different  essence,  but  has  superadded  qualities,  by  virtue  of  which  it  can  act  on 
spiritual  substances.  That  a  kind  of  union  exists  between  condemned  spirits  and  the 
element  of  fire,  somewhat  analagous  to  that  which  exists  between  human  souls  and 
bodies,  so  that  the  sensation  of  pain  was  caused  by  their  combined  quasi-organic 
action.  That  the  punishment  of  demons  through  the  instrumentality  of  fire  consisted 
in  their  detention  within  its  sphere,  under  a  compelling  force  which  hindered  their 
natural  liberty  of  movement  and  activity  in  the  universe,  and  kept  them  in  confine- 
ment. It  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that,  in  addition  to  the  essential  suffering 
of  the  soul,  there  is  another  torment  of  the  senses  more  keen  and  unsupportable  than 
any  mental  or  moral  pain,  analagous  to  burning  alive  in  a  furnace. 

What  we  call  fire  is  matter  in  a  state  of  incandescence,  and  by  combustion 
giving  out  heat,  in  a  process  which  acts  on  the  subject-matter  so  as  to  produce 
various  changes  in  its  mode  of  existence.  There  is  no  such  separate  and  substantial 
essence  as  fire.  Heat  is  a  mode  of  motion.  It  is  evolved  and  given  out  by  the 
vibration  of  the  molecules  of  bodies,  and  increases  in  intensity  in  proportion  to  the 
rapidity  of  this  vibration.  In  one  sense  we  may  say  that  the  whole  material  universe 
is  fire,  and  that  heat  is  universal.  All  bodies  are  fuel,  their  molecules  are  always 
vibrating,  and,  therefore,  there  is  at  least  latent  heat ;  there  is  that  which  is  capable 
of  becoming  incandescent  in  the  very  nature  of  matter.  Accy^rding  to  the  nebular 
theory,  the  whole  material  universe  has  its  origin  in  a  fire-birth.  Our  sun,  and  the 
multitude  of  similar  bodies  in  the  stellar  spaces,  are  in  a  state  of  incandescence.  If 
this  present  course  of  nature  should  continue  for  ever,  then  there  would  be  an  Ignis 
jEternus,  It  does  not  seem  to  be  incredible  that  somewhere  in  this  universe,  when 
transformed,  the  Infernus  must  have  a  place,  the  Ignis  Mternus  must  have  a  sphere. 
This  may  be  a  region  where  the  same  process  which  has  been  going  on  so  long  in  the 
present  system  may  go  on  in  one  perpetual,  re-entering  cycle,  or  in  a  series  of  cycles, 
succeeding  each  other  without  end. 

The  author,  however,  evidently  prefers  to  regard  future  punishment  as  the 
deprivation  of  Divine  privileges.  He  says,  "  The  sin  of  despising  his  last  end 
recoils  on  the  sinner  by  the  doom  of  perpetual  exile.  The  sin  of  abusing  the 
natural  gifts  of  God  recoils  on  him,  by  his  subjection  to  the  irresistible  dominion  of 
the  laws  of  nature,  in  the  re-established,  imperturbable  order.  He  is  compelled  to 
recognize  his  folly,  and  to  suffer  remorse  for  it.  He  has  no  more  capacity  or 
opportunity  for  immoral  enjoyment.  His  nature  remains  essentially  good,  the 
natural  order  in  which  he  lives  is  one  in  which  a  multitude  of  human  beings  find  a 
perfect  felicity  ;  the  obstacle  to  his  happiness  and  the  cause  of  his  misery  is  subjective 
—it  is  a  moral  disorder,  alienation  of  the  will  from  God,  the  internal  discord  of  sin." 
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Liberalism  in  Theology — its  History,  Tendencies,  and  Lessons.  By  Eev.  W.  J. 
Shaw,  LL.D.  {The  Canadian  Methodist  Quarterly). — Liberalism  implies  a  demand 
for  liberation.  Its  merits  depend  altogether  upon  the  degree  of  injustice  or  error 
attaching  to  existing  restrictions.  Liberalism,  whether  political,  social,  philosophical, 
ecclesiastical,  or  theological,  will  be  a  curse  or  a  blessing  according  to  its  aims  and  its 
impulses.  Temperament,  environment,  and  heredity  all  affect  the  question  of  the 
character  and  degree  of  a  man's  liberalism.  Liberalism  in  theology  may  be  a  vice  or 
a  virtue  according  to  what  it  antagonizes.  It  is  a  vice  if  it  opposes  God  and  Divine 
authority.  It  is  a  virtue  when  it  opposes  such  elements  in  religion  as  are  erroneous 
and  indefensible.  The  liberalism  dealt  with  in  this  article  is  dogmatic  laxity,  looseness 
of  adherence  to  theological  symbols. 

The  faith  of  the  Apostolic  and  sub-Apostolic  Church  was  the  simple  accept- 
ance with  the  heart  of  Christ  as  the  long-desired  Saviour.  Cardinal  Newman  says, 
"  Freedom  from  symbols  is  abstractedly  the  highest  state  of  Christian  communion, 
and  the  peculiar  privilege  of  the  primitive  Church."  Theological  liberalism  began 
in  the  form  of  Gnosticism,  either  Judaizing  or  anti-Judaizing,  which,  in  an  eclectic 
spirit,  sought  to  combine  Christian  elements  with  Eastern  theosophy  and  Neo- 
Platonism.  In  the  third  century  lax  views  in  theology  manifested  themselves  in 
Alexandria.  The  place  was  suitable  by  reason  of  its  strange  mixture  of  all  kinds  of 
faiths  and  philosophies^Parseeism,  Judaism,  Christianity,  Gnosticism,  Platonism, 
Neo-Platonism,  Aristotelianism.  But  the  Alexandrine  Fathers  were  for  the  most 
part  loyal  to  truth,  Origen  being  a  possible  exception.  The  Arian  controversy  arose 
in  the  fourth  century.  It  came  at  a  transitional  period  when  the  old,  simple  heart- 
trust  of  Apostolic  times  was  declining,  and  when  no  dogmatic  tribunal  had  yet 
appeared,  like  that  of  the  Papacy,  to  compel  submission  to  authority.  In  the 
scholasticism  of  the  twelfth  century  we  have  the  next  appearance  of  restlessness 
under  doctrinal  restraint.  Abelard  announced  the  rationalistic  principle.  Nil 
credendum  nisi  priics  intellectum.  Among  medieval  Komanists,  John  Duns  Scotus 
rejected  the  errors  of  Augustine,  and  initiated  a  more  liberal  theological  party. 
Then  the  Eenaissance  in  arts  and  humanism  in  literature  made  men  think,  and 
gave  them  new  aspirations.  Theological  liberalism  had  but  little  place  in  the 
Protestant  Chiu-ches  of  the  sixteenth  century.  In  the  seventeenth  century  theo- 
logical laxity  was  a  recoil  from  dead  orthodoxy.  From  1600  a.d.  to  shortly  before 
the  Wesleyan  revival  is  called  the  systematizing  period,  when  the  entire  attention 
of  Protestantism  was  given  to  the  structure  of  creeds,  and  the  importance  of  doctrinal 
definition  was  exaggerated.  This  involved  the  increase  in  the  number  of  sects. 
The  Wesleyan  revival  teaches  three  somewhat  different  principles :—(!)  that  dead 
orthodoxy  is  spiritually  powerless;  (2)  that  spiritual  life  is  better  than  a  correct 
creed ;  (3)  that  catholicity  in  the  recognition  of  spiritual  life,  even  when  associated 
with  erroneous  opinions,  is  compatible  with  mosif  conservative  orthodoxy.  The  best 
guarantee  for  orthodoxy  is  piety.  The  best  antidote  to  heresy  is  earnest  consecra- 
tion.  To-day  there  is  some  sign  of  theological  latitudinarianism  in  Methodism,  and 
considerable  sign  in  the  Broad  Church  party  of  Anglicanism,  and  in  the  Presbyterian 
and  Congregational  bodies.  The  points  in  which  latitudinarianism  shows  itself  are- 
lax  views  of  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures  and  of  the  construction  of  the  Old  Testa- 
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nient  Canon,  substitution  of  the  will-o'-the-wisp  Christian  consciousness  for  revealed 
teaching,  Pantheism,  modalistic  views  of  the  Trinity,  modified  views  of  man's 
depra\dty  and  guilt,  views  of  the  atonement  confined  to  the  moral  influence  theory, 
or  at  best,  the  Grotian  theory,  depreciation  of  Divine  justice  by  plausibly  emphasizing 
Divine  love,  lax  views  of  Church  order,  and  of  the  institution  of  the  ministry,  and 
notions  of  restorationism,  conditional  immortality,  or,  in  its  mildest  form,  post-mortem 
probation. 

The  most  conspicuous  feature  of  modern  liberalism  is  its^growing  tendency  to 
ignore  authority.  The  age  is  one  of  revolt  against  authority.  But  in  all  emancipation 
there  is  peril.  We  need  to  beware  lest,  after  throwing  off  the  yoke  of  mediaeval 
oppression,  we  should  rashly  despise  all  authority.  Here  is  the  greatest  danger  of 
the  hour,  imperilling  all  human  relations,  and  our  personal  relations  to  the  Divine. 
Another  tendency  of  the  age  is  to  supersede  evangelical  faith  with  Deism.  The 
world  is  recovering  from  the  dangers  of  materialism  ;  agnosticism  is  an  unsatisfactory 
resting-place,  and  this  writer  thinks  it  is  giving  way  to  Deism  as  an  ultimate  com- 
promise. Untrammelled  by  ecclesiastical  or  dogmatic  restraints,  men  may,  it  is 
thought,  reject  the  miraculous  and  yet  believe  in  God.  A  third  tendency  is  to 
belittle  creeds  as  antiquated,  obsolete,  and  useless.  And  a  fourth  tendency  is  to 
throw  into  the  background,  or  out  of  sight  altogether,  the  doctrine  of  retribution. 
But  leave  God  and  justice  out  of  the  reckoning,  and  swift  and  sure  is  our  return,  at 
first,  it  may  be,  to  cultured  atheism,  but  ultimately  to  degraded  barbarism. 

Theological  liberalism  cannot  meet  the  spiritual  and  moral  needs  of  men.  Those 
Churches  and  those  preachers  have  certainly  been  the  most  mighty  in  influencing 
men  and  drawing  them  to  Christ  who  have  had  the  most  sturdy  faith  and  decided 
adherence  to  revealed  truth.  We  must  not,  indeed,  be  hasty  in  our  judgment  on 
pending  questions.  It  ought  to  be  characteristic  only  of  youth  to  settle  all  questions 
off  hand.  There  is  danger  of  the  hasty  adoption  of  hypotheses,  more  or  less  plausible, 
on  very  scanty  evidence.  This  weakness  of  humanity  is  especially  dangerous  where 
religion  is  concerned ;  and  all  the  skeletons  of  defunct  theories  which  line  the  paths 
of  criticism  do  not  prevent  new  and  hasty  theorizers  from  finding  ever  new  dupes. 
God  has  many  ways  of  teaching  His  Church.  He  often  leads  us  to  a  greater  security 
of  faith,  and  a  richer  inheritance  of  truth  by  a  temporary  disturbance  of  our  peace 
and  accustomed  habits  of  thought.  We  should  avail  ourselves  of  whatever  contribu- 
tions of  Christian  scholarship  our  theological  opponents  may  bring.  In  Biblical 
criticism  if  Kuenen,  Graff,  Wellhausen,  Driver,  and  Briggs  can  teach  us  anything,  we 
should  be  prepared  to~  accept  the  verified  results  of  their  recognized  scholarship. 
Baur's  examination  of  the  teaching  of  the  early  Church  has  enriched  our  knowledge 
of  it.  His  theories  have  perished,  but  the  flood  of  Baurian  speculation  has  left  a 
fertilizing  layer  of  soil  upon  the  fields,  for  which  all  Bible  students  may  be  thankful. 
Let  us  guard  against  uncharitableness.  Wesley,  in  his  sermon  on  a  Cathohc  Spirit, 
says,  "  All  the  children  of  God  should  be  united  in  love  notwithstanding  differences  of 
opinion."  But  let  us  stand  firm  in  our  determined  resistance  to  the  encroachments 
of  any  type  of  liberahsm  which  may  be  designated  as  rationalism.  A  good  man 
may  have  a  very  bad  creed,  but  his  goodness  does  not  compel  me  to  be  silent  about 
his  errors. 

The  Nature  of  Christ's  Atonement.  Penalty  and  Punishment.  By  Eev. 
W.  Jackson,  Perth,  Ont.  {The  Canadian  Methodist  Quarterly).— Lbw  must  have  its 
sanctions.  These  sanctions  are  to  the  subject  motives  to  obedience.  No  doubt  a 
man  is  "  to  pursue  the  right  because  of  its  rightness  rather  than  because  of  the  penal 
consequences  attached  to  wrong-doing."     But  men  have  to  be  actually  dealt  with  on 
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a  lower  level  than  this,  and  penal  sanctions  are  necessary.  Penalty  is  "  suffering 
inflicted  by  the  Lawgiver  upon  the  sinner,  proportioned  by  the  degree  of  his  sinful- 
ness, and  to  express  the  Lawgiver's  hatred  of  sin  and  estimate  of  its  intrinsic  ill- 
desert."  Such  writers  as  Dr.  A.  A.  Hodge  infer  that,  because  penalty  is  measured 
by  the  intrinsic  demerit  of  sin,  God  is  compelled  to  inflict  the  penalty  on  the  sinner 
or  his  substitute — an  inference  which  Mr.  Jackson  deems  most  unwarranted  by  the 
premises,  and  flagrantly  opposed  to  the  facts.  The  sinner  deserves  to  be  punished, 
but  God  is  under  no  absolute  necessity  to  inflict  the  penalty  attached  to  the  trans- 
gression of  the  law.  We  cannot  conceive  of  penalty  without  including  in  the  idea  the 
promotion  of  the  ends  of  government.  The  complete  view  of  penalty  is  to  be  found 
in  the  union  of  the  personal  demerit  of  the  sinner  and  the  rectoral  ends  which  penalty 
is  intended  to  promote  :  the  former  is  the  ground  on  which  alone  penalty  can  be 
justly  inflicted  ;  the  latter  is  the  object  with  which  penalty  is  enforced.  But  the 
ground  and  object  of  penalty,  while  distinct  from  one  another,  must  be  conceived  as 
perfectly  harmonious.  While  not  minifying  the  ill-desert  of  sin,  the  rectoral  ends 
subserved  by  penalty  should  be  regarded  as  of  the  first  importance.  The  chief 
function  of  penalty  in  the  Divine  administration  is  to  uphold  the  order  God  has 
established  in  the  world,  and  to  maintain  His  supremacy  therein.  It  is  only  when 
thus  viewed  that  the  penalty  attached  to  law  leaves  room  for  atonement.  "  It  seems 
to  us  logically  inconsistent  to  impose  an  obligation  on  the  Divine  Being  to  inflict 
penalty  on  the  sole  ground  of  personal  demerit,  and  then  transfer  it  to  one  who  is 
innocent :  but  once  admit  the  rectoral  purposes  penalty  is  intended  to  serve,  and  the 
suffering  of  the  innocent  for  the  guilty  is  easy  alike  to  understand  and  to  defend." 

Sin  havmg  been  committed,  we  are  compelled  to  inquire,  What  is  the  punishment 
which  follows  in  the  wake  of  sin  ?  The  chief  idea  conveyed  to  our  minds  by  the 
word  punishment  is  suffering  inflicted  by  the  Lawgiver  on  account  of  personal 
blameworthiness,  as  an  expression  of  His  displeasure  at  the  sinner's  wrong-doing. 
Dr.  Miley  well  says,  "We  emphasize  the  principle  that,  in  moral  government, 
personal  demerit  is  the  only  source  of  guilt,  and  the  only  ground  of  just  punishment. 
If  there  be  anything  valid  in  the  imputation  of  another's  sin,  it  must  transfer  the 
demerit  before  guilt  can  arise  or  the  punishment  be  just.  And  whatever  in  the 
providence  of  God,  whether  from  the  constitution  of  things  or  by  immediate 
interposition,  transcends  the  limit  of  demerit,  ceases  to  be  punishment.  Without 
such  a  principle,  punishment  has  no  possible  rationale." 

Sin  having  been  committed,  must  the  threatened  penalty  be  of  necessity  inflicted  ? 
Dr.  A.  A.  Hodge  says,  "  The  penalty,  when  once  incurred,  can  be  preserved  inviolate 
only  by  being  executed."  Had  no  Eedeemer  been  appointed,  this  statement  would 
have  been  absolutely  correct ;  but  then  Adam  would  have  been  the  last  of  his  kind. 
This  statement  will  be  ultimately  true  of  all  who  reject  the  redemption  which  is  in 
Christ  Jesus.  But  the  fact  of  penalty  must  be  interpreted  in  the  light  of  that  other  great 
fact  which  is  in  Scripture  placed  alongside  of  it— the  advent  of  Jesus  Christ  as  the 
Eedeemer  of  mankind.  The  writer  is  not  prepared  to  accept  either  the  theory  of  the 
ultra-Calvinists,  that  Christ  suffered  the  actual  penalty  due  to  human  sin,  or  that  of 
Dr.  John  Young,  who  explains  the  penalty  by  "  self-acting  "  spiritual  laws.  The  idea 
that  penalty  is  irremissible  leaves  no  place  for  the  exercise  of  prerogative  or  of 
mercy.  But  whence  does  this  iron  necessity  arise  ?  Is  it  in  the  character  of  God  ? 
Is  He  not  gracious  as  well  as  just  ?  Surely  the  sufferings  and  death  of  Christ  are  the 
ground  on  which  the  Scriptures  justify  the  forgiveness  of  sin,  and  harmonize  it  with 
the  infinite  perfection  of  Deity. 

The  sufferings  of  Christ  were  not  penal.     If  the  sufferings  of  Christ  were  penal, 
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and  His  merit  adequate  for  the  entire  human  race,  then  the  doctrine  of  universal 
salvation  would  follow  as  the  necessary  logical  consequence.  This  idea  that  the 
sufferings  of  Christ  were  penal  lies  at  the  root,  and  is  fundamental  to  all  theories 
which  limit  the  extent  of  the  atonement.  Some  say  that  Christ  suffered  the  identical 
penalty  due  to  the  sins  of  those  whose  salvation  He  came  to  procure.  Luther  even 
conceived  the  idea  that  Christ  became  actually  guilty  of  all  the  sins  of  all  men,  and 
suffered  the  punishment  due  thereto.  But  if  Christ  suffered  the  identical  penalty  due 
to  transgressors,  pardon  is  not  of  grace,  but  of  debt.  If  the  penalty  has  been  inflicted 
on  the  substitute,  it  is  manifestly  unjust  to  inflict  it  again  on  the  offender  himself. 

The  other  view  is,  that  though  our  Lord's  sufferings  were  not  the  identical 
penalty  due  to  "sinful  man,  they  were  fully  equivalent  to  it:  "A  quantitative 
equivalent  for  the  sins  of  the  elect."  But  from  this  idea  the  soul  instinctively 
recoils.  "Before  us  in  the  cross  is  a  sum  in  arithmetic  instead  of  a  wondrous 
mystery  of  love."  The  source  of  this  mistake  is  to  be  found  in  the  attempt  to 
interpret  the  atonement  by  the  course  its  advocates  suppose  the  Deity  ought  to 
pursue.  They  form  their  own  notions  of  law,  of  justice,  and  of  man's  relation  to 
these  ;  and  then  say  that  God  is  shut  up  to  the  course  they  have  indicated. 

Christ's  sufferings  were  not  penal,  because  personal  demerit  is  not  transferable. 
Guilt  and  penalty  are  never  charged  upon  a  person  known  to  be  innocent, 
although  in  a  hundred  ways  that  person  may  suffer  for  the  guilt  of  others.  The 
error  grows  out  of  confounding  punishment  for  sin  with  the  satisfaction  for  sin  which 
has  been  made  by  Jesus  Christ.  The  distinction  between  these  two  shows  how  the 
death  of  Christ  becomes  a  substitute  for  penalty  in  the  case  of  mankind.  He  does 
for  us  what  we  could  not  do  for  ourselves.  His  act  is  not  ours,  but  a  substitute  for 
it.  The  innocent  is  the  substitute  for  the  wrong-doer,  not  in  guilt,  not  in  desert,  not 
even  strictly  in  punishment,  but  only  in  suffering.  He  voluntarily  undergoes  a  simple 
suffering  that  another  man  may  not  undergo  punishment.  Our  Lord's  vicarious  sacrifice 
has  made  the  pardon  of  the  penitent  sinner  consistent  with  the  majesty  of  law,  and 
the  honour  and  prerogatives  of  the  eternal  Lawgiver. 

The  Guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  By  Eev.  J.  W.  Cooley  (T/ie  Canadian 
MetJiodlst  Quarterly). — The  intervention  of  the  Almighty  in  human  affairs,  to  control 
them  after  His  own  purpose,  constitutes  Divine  guidance  in  the  broadest  sense.  Such 
guidance  is,  therefore,  a  fact  and  a  truth  undeniable  by  any  believer  in  revealed 
religion.  The  general  fact  of  Divine  guidance  finds  its  perfect  development,  its 
most  complete  exemplification,  and  its  widest  application,  in  the  guidance  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  as  that  is  disclosed  in  the  New  Testament  Scriptures.  The  Holy  Spirit 
is  the  administrator  of  redemption,  and  as  such  His  office  is  to  let  us  "  know  the 
things  which  are  freely  given  to  us  of  God."  Whatever  guidance  we  know  as  a 
Christian  privilege,  we  know  it  as  the  guidance  of  the  Spirit.  Dr.  Pope  says,  "  The 
offices  of  the  Holy  Ghost  have  been  obscured  by  exaggerations  of  sacramental 
efficacy,  and  His  personal  relations  to  the  believer  have  been  undervalued  in  many 
systems."  To  deny  or  ignore  the  guidance  of  the  Spirit  is  to  reduce  religion  largely 
to  mechanical  forms  and  ceremonies,  and  dispense  with  the  living  power  and  joy  of 
godliness.  The  true  conception  of  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit  when  put  into 
force  and  practice  will  result  in  a  true  religion,  a  devout  and  exemplary  conduct  and 
spirit.  But  everything  depends  on  our  interpretation  of  the  "  guidance  of  the  Spirit." 
Dr.  Pope  defines  it  as  a  special  prerogative  of  the  adoption.  "He  who  testifies 
within  them  that  they  are  children  is  given  to  them  as  a  never-absent  guide ;  their 
religion  is  a  life,  a  walk,  a  conversation,  in  the  Spirit.  He  is  at  all  points,  under  all 
circumstances,  and  in  the  whole  economy  of  life,  down  to  its  minutest  detail,  the 
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Monitor  of  the  children  of  God."  As  to  the  method  of  guidance,  Dr.  Steele  says,  "We 
beheve  that  the  Holy  Spirit  anunates  and  informs  the  whole  man,  using  his  common- 
sense,  his  stores  of  knowledge,  his  reason,  judgment,  spiritual  aspiration  and  aptitude, 
deference  to  the  advice  of  holy  people,  providential  events,  and  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
m  determining  any  particular  question  of  duty."  Answering  the  question,  "  How 
shall  we  know  what  is  the  will  of  God  in  a  particular  case  ?  "  Wesley  says,  "  This  is 
to  be  determined  partly  by  reason  and  partly  by  experience.  Meantime,  the  assistance 
of  the  Spirit  is  supposed  during  the  whole  process  of  the  inquiry.  Indeed,  it  is  not 
easy  to  say  in  how  many  ways  that  assistance  is  conveyed." 

Some  indeed  urge  that  the  guidance  of  the  Spirit  is  always  immediate  and 
direct,  and  consciously  recognized  as  such  by  the  man  who  is  guided.  This  extreme 
view  of  guidance  has  as  its  groundwork  a  very  literal  interpretation  of  the  words, 
"  He  shall  teach  you  all  things,"  with  an  absolutely  universal  application  of  it  to 
every  member  of  the  household  of  faith,  as  a  personal  privilege.  The  writer  of  this 
article  would  limit  our  Lord's  teachings  on  the  Spirit,  given  in  the  upper  room,  to 
the  Apostles.  The  Comforter  was  the  Spirit  to  guide  the  Apostles,  and  through 
them  the  Church,  into  all  truth.  If  by  "  all  truth  "  is  meant  all  truth  without 
limitation  as  to  time,  place,  or  quantity,  and  the  language  applies  to  all  individuals 
for  all  things  and  for  all  time,  it  is  easy  enough  to  show  that  such  a  guidance  of  the 
Spirit  never  has  been  reahzed  and  never  can  be.  What,  then,  is  the  simple,  natural, 
rational  interpretation  put  upon  the  promises  of  our  Lord  by  the  devout,  and  by 
the  accepted  scholarship  of  our  times  ? 

The  disciples  were  seekers  of  truth.  But  the  "  truth "  of  the  mission  of 
Christ  is  spiritual  truth,  connected  directly  and  essentially  with  salvation.  Truth 
concerning  mere  natural  life  and  development  needed  not  a  revelation  for  its  dis- 
closure. God  leaves  all  ordinary  discoveries  to  be  found  out  by  the  industry,  thought, 
and  genius  of  the  natural  mind.  The  knowledge  of  saving  truth  was  impossible 
without  Divine  revelation.  Christ  came  to  make  that  revelation.  His  life-work  was 
a  guiding  into  the  truth.  The  work  of  the  Spirit  is  the  maintenance  of  the  truth 
which  Jesus  had  revealed.  "  The  Comforter  shall  ....  bring  all  things  to  your 
remembrance,  whatsoever  I  have  said  unto  you."  He  was  to  make  clear  all  that  the 
Apostles  did  not  understand,  and  remind  them  of  all  they  had  forgotten  in  the  words 
of  Jesus.  Within  their  Apostolic  prerogative  they  should  be  enabled,  by  the  Spirit 
impregnating  the  words  of  Jesus,  fully  and  truly  to  expound  His  doctrine.  They 
should  be  able  respectively  to  preach,  to  record,  and  to  transmit  to  posterity  the 
true  system  of  His  religion,  without  any  deficiency  or  error.  The  Spirit's  work  as 
Teacher  and  Guide  is  supplementary  to  Christ's  as  Teacher.  The  "  all  things  " 
which  He  is  to  teach,  and  "  all  the  truth  "  into  which  He  is  to  guide,  are  clearly  and 
sunply  the  same  "  all  things "  and  "  truth"  Christ  taught. 

Another  feature  of  the  promised  guidance  is  indicated  in  John  xii.  49,  60. 
Although  essentially  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit  are  equal,  economically  the  Son  is 
subordinate  to  and  obeys  the  Father,  while  the  Son  is  economically  greater  than 
the  Spirit,  and  exercises  authority  over  Him.  He  is  sent  in  the  name  of  Christ. 
Failure  to  accept  the  extreme  theory  as  to  the  scope  of  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
as  a  guide  has  been  met  with  the  accusation  that  it  is  a  limiting  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
and  so  a  great  dishonouring  of  Him.  But  the  promise  itself  contains  an  absolute 
statement  of  an  economical  limitation  to  the  Spirit's  work. 

It  appears  plain  that  our  Lord's  promises  simply  declare  infallible  guidance  of 
the  Spirit,  as  to  memory  and  understanding  of  the  "  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,"  to  the 
Apostolate.     Through  the  inspired  records  left  us,  we  may  be  guided  by  the  Spirit 
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into  the  truth  in  its  completeness.  Those  who  would  find  in  these  promises  basis  for 
the  extreme  theory  of  direct,  immediate,  personal  guidance  in  all  the  petty  details  of 
the  visible  life,  must  find  other  ground  or  authorization  for  their  theory,  must  find 
other  statements  or  promises,  for  these  do  not  furnish  an  atom  of  foundation  for  such 
a  claim  or  interpretation,  without  a  manifest  "  wresting  of  the  Scriptures." 


CURRENT      GEIilVrAN 
THOXJOHT. 

The  Messianic  Hope  in  the  Psalter.  By  Dr.  Bernhard  Stade,  Giessen 
\Zeitsclir.  fur  Theol.  u.  Kirche,  1892,  No.  5).     {Concluded.) 

4.  The  writer  now  passes  to  "  the  psalms  which  transport  themselves  directly 
into  the  Messianic  age,  showing  very  plainly  how  religious  thought  was  ruled  by  tlie 
Messianic  idea.  That  which  fills  the  devout  heart  appears  before  the  poet's  soul 
as  in  course  of  fulfilment  or  already*  fulfilled."  Deutero-Isaiah  often  takes  this 
course.  "  Since  the  Messianic  kingdom  was  not  yet  come,  this  clothing  of  the 
ideas  became  unintelligible  to  the  Jewish  traditionalists,  and  led  to  corrections  of 
the  text  and  wrong  punctuation.  Jer.  xxx.  5  ff.  is  a  very  plain  example  of  this  style. 
Among  the  later  writers  it  meets  us  frequently.  Even  the  use  of  the  prophetic  perfect, 
which  grew  into  a  mere  mannerism,  rests  on  transposition  into  the  future."  The 
psalms  belonging  to  this  class  view  the  future  on  different  sides.  Some  depict  the 
appearance  of  the  Judge,  others  the  execution  of  the  judgment  ;  others,  again,  the 
entrance  of  Jehovah  into  the  Temple  after  the  judgment  or  the  state  introduced 
thereby. 

Psalms  dealing  with  the  first  point  are  xxix.,  xcvii.,  xcix.  In  Psalm  xxix. 
Jehovah  quits  heaven,  where  He  is  the  object  of  angelic  praise,  to  reveal  His  glory 
on  earth.  His  appearing  is  described  under  the  figure  of  a  storm  sweeping  over  the 
Holy  Land  (vers.  3-9).  The  judgment  is  compared  to  the  Flood  (ver.  10).  God 
assumes  the  government  for  ever  (ver.  10).  Hence  the  Psalmist's  confidence  (ver.  11). 
Here  the  poet  returns  from  the  contemplation  of  the  future  to  the  circumstances  of 
the  present.  In  Psalm  xcvii.  Jehovah's  taking  the  government  is  the  ground  of  the 
exhortation  to  continue  in  observance  of  the  law,  in  hope  and  of  the  summons  to  praise 
Jehovah.  The  prophetic  parallel  to  ver.  11  is  Isa.  ix.  1-6.  "  I  have  adduced  these 
psalms  here  because  they  depict  the  appearing  of  God  for  judgment.  As  they 
conclude  with  '  Jehovah  is  King,'  they  are  akin  to  the  next  psalms  to  be  considered, 
which  describe  subsequent  events." 

The  psalms  describing  the  judgment  itself  are  Iviii.,  Ixxxii.,  xviii.  A  peculiarity 
in  the  first  two  is  that  the  judgment  on  the  heathen  takes  the  form  of  a  judgment  on 
their  guardian  angels.  "  To  the  popular  notions  of  post-Exilic  days  the  gods  of  the 
heathen  had  become  celestial  patrons  subordinate  to  Jehovah.  They  were  thus 
included  in  the  angelic  hosts  that  serve  God.  To  them  Jehovah  has  committed  the 
government  over  the  nations.  Israel's  being  subject  to  them  means  that  they  have 
abused  their  power  to  subjugate  Israel.  For  this  they  are  called  to  account  by 
Jehovah."  How  far  such  a  view  endangers  the  unity  of  the  world's  government — 
which  is  a  postulate  of  monotheism — the  writer  casts  out  of  account.  He  assumes 
it  as  certain  that  the  view  had  entered  into  post-Exilic  Judaism,  pointing,  in  further 
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proof,  to  Psalm  Ixxxii.  The  context  shows  that  "  the  gods  "  of  ver.  1  are  the  guardian 
angels  of  the  heathen  nations.  These  nilers  are  reproached  with  having  favoured  the 
unrighteous — i.e.,  the  heathen — and  refused  justice  to  the  oppressed — i.e.,  Israel. 
Thus  all  order  is  overthrown  in  the  world.  As  a  punishment,  the  angels  are 
dethroned  (ver.  6).  "  But  at  the  close  the  poet  abandons  the  imaginary  situation,  and 
returns  to  the  actual  position,  for  the  prayer  follows  that  God  would  arise  and  judge 
the  world.  It  is  a  proof  of  this,  that  the  vision  is  the  clothing  of  an  article  of 
faith."  In  Psalm  Iviii.,  also,  God  addresses  the  gods  (K.  V.,  margin).  Ver.  5  describes 
the  conduct  of  the  unrighteous;  vers.  7-10  prays  for  their  punishment.  The 
conclusion  expresses  confidence  in  the  justification  of  the  Church  at  the  final 
judgment.  "  Here,  also,  the  actual  situation  at  the  close  shows  that  we  have  to  do 
with  poetic  creations." 

Psalms  which  describe  the  state  of  things  after  the  judgment  are  xlvi.,  xlviii., 
ii.,  xlvii.,  xciii.,  xxiv.,  Ixxvi.,  ex.  In  Psalm  xlvi.  5,  "the  dawn  of  the  morning"  is 
the  beginning  of  Messiah's  kingdom,  which  is  thus  regarded  as  future  (see  xlix.  14). 
In  ver.  6  the  time  of  fulfilment  is  set  directly  before  us.  "  The  poet  is  not  glancing 
back  at  some  past  event,  such  as  some  peril  to  which  Jerusalem  was  exposed;  but 
the  final  catastrophe,  in  which  God  appears  as  the  Saviour  of  His  people,  rises  so 
vividly  before  his  soul  that  he  views  it  as  past.  And,  indeed,  he  is  probably  thinking 
of  that  last  assault  of  the  heathen,  which  post-Exilic  faith,  in  the  train  of  Ezekiel's 
prophecy  of  Gog  and  Magog,  expected  from  the  beginning  of  the  Messianic  kingdom 
(cf.  Zech.  xii.  14;  Joel  iv. ;  Isa.  Ixvi.).  Haggai  ii.  22  ff.  also  favours  the  reference  to 
the  final  judgment.  Only  thus  is  it  explicable  that  the  poet  expects  the  cessation 
of  war  and  the  dawn  of  eternal  peace  as  the  consequence  of  Jehovah's  appearing. 
The  Messianic  kingdom  as  one  of  eternal  peace  is  a  standing  feature  in  the  post- 
Exilic  Messianic  hope."  Ver.  9  b  shows  that  the  kingdom  is  still  future.  Dr.  Stade 
also  explains  Psalms  ii.  and  ex.  of  the  Messianic  age,  especially  of  the  last  heathen 
assault  and  its  defeat. 

A  good  type  of  this  class  is  Psalm  xlvii.  "  The  poet  transports  himself  to  the 
moment  when  Jehovah  has  entered  on  His  reign,  i.e.,  in  lyrical  dress,  when  He  has 
mounted  His  throne  after  the  heathen  have  been  overcome.  All  nations  surround 
His  throne  as  an  earthly  people  the  throne  of  its  ruler.  The  poet  calls  on  them  to 
salute  Jehovah  as  King  (1,  2,  7,  f.).  Since  Jehovah  is  already  King,  and  the  heathen 
stand  around  and  do  homage,  it  is  not  well  to  take  ver.  3  f.  as  expressing  the  hope 
that  Israel  will  subdue  the  nations.  The  imperfect  form,  as  elsewhere,  is  to  be  taken 
as  an  ellipsis  for  the  imperfect,  with  ^av  consecutive,  and  to  be  rendered :  *  He 
subdued  the  nations  under  us,  nations  under  our  feet,  chose  our  inheritance  for  us, 
the  glory  of  Jacob,  whom  He  loves.' " 

"  To  post-Exilic  faith  the  dawn  of  the  Messianic  kingdom  and  the  entrance  of 
Yahveh  into  His  temple  are  the  same  thing."  This  explains  Psalm  xxiv.  At  first 
sight  there  seems  to  be  no  connection  between  the  subject  of  vers.  1-6  and  that  of 
vers.  7-10.  Jehovah  is  pictured  as  returning  from  victory  over  the  world-power,  upon 
which  He  has  held  judgment.  The  gates  of  Zion  are  summoned  to  open  to  llim.  A 
prophetic  parallel  is  Isaiah  Ixiii.  1.  The  description  of  those  worthy  to  dwell  near 
Jehovah  applies  to  the  ideal  Israel,  as  in  Isaiah  xxxiii.  15  f.  "  The  psalm  is  a  festal 
song,  designed  to  be  sung  at  a  feast,  at  which  all  Israel  appears,  in  the  temple.  And 
it  is  a  song  of  praise.  The  Church  praises  its  God  as  Creator  and  Lord  of  the  world." 
The  psalm  in  Hab.  iii.,  which  might  just  as  well  stand  in  the  Psalter,  is  in  a  similar 
strain,  beginning  with  prayer  for  the  carrying  out  of  the  Messianic  judgment, 
describing  the  appearance  of  God  for  judgaient,  next  co.nplaint,  lastly,  praise  of 
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God.  An  analysis  of  Psalm  Ixxvi.  yields  similar  results— conquest  over  the  heathen 
(vers.  3,  5),  a  challenge  to  Israel  to  praise  God  and  to  the  heathen  to  do  Him 
homage." 

"We  are  at  the  end  of  our  inquiry.  Let  us  look  backwards.  Whereas  the 
Messianic  references  threatened  to  vanish  under  our  hands  when  we  studied  the 
psalms*  under  the  heading  '  Prophecy  and  Fulfilment,'  on  our  mode  of  inquiry  the 
Psalm-book  is  seen  to  be  filled  with  them.  The  devout  feehng  expressed  in  the 
Psalms  was  thoroughly  saturated  with  the  hope  of  God's  future  kingdom,  and  is  only 
to  be  understood  in  its  peculiar  character  when  this  is  considered.  But  this  state  of 
the  case  is  of  decisive  importance  for  the  right  understanding  of  post-Exilic  piety. 
The  continuance  of  the  Messianic  hope  in  the  centuries  between  the  Kestoration  and 
the  time  of  apocalyptic  literature  may  also  be  confirmed  by  the  later  portions  of  the 
prophetic  canon.  And  these  make  it  clear  that  we  have  not  here  to  do  with  a  literary, 
theoretical  interest  of  individual  believers,  who  had  nourished  their  faith  on  the 
predictions  of  the  old  prophets.  But  from  the  importance  belonging  to  the  Messianic 
hope  in  the  songs  of  the  hymnary  of  the  Church,  it  appears  that  it  was  the  ruling 
idea  of  the  Church's  faith,  which  drew  from  it  world-conquering  power,  and  rose 
triumphant  above  the  doubt  which  would  have  assailed  that  faith  on  a  sober  view  of 
the  state  of  the  nation  and  its  social  conditions." 

"On  three  sides  the  faith  of  the  Jewish  Church  rises  above  all  the  intellectual 
and  religious  possessions  of  the  heathen  peoples,  and  prepares  the  way  specifically 
for  Christianity.  First,  in  the  conviction  that  the  God  of  the  Church  is  the  only 
God  and  the  ultimate  ground  of  all  things.  Secondly,  in  this,  that  it  is  faith  in  a 
moral  law  absolutely  binding  on  men,  and  made  known  to  Israel  by  a  historical 
revelation  of  this  its  God,  that  it  might  obtain  life.  Thirdly,  b3'  the  hope  of  a 
kingdom  of  this  God,  to  which  all  men  are  called,  and  in  which  everything  in 
heaven  and  on  earth  will  be  found  in  harmony  with  God's  will.  This  third  is  the 
greatest  of  the  three,  and  sustains  the  other  two." 

"  Even  conisdered  purely  as  an  intellectual  idea,  the  Messianic  hope  represents 
a  possession,  beside  which  the  heathen  nations — the  nations  of  culture  and  universal 
power — had  nothing  to  place  even  approximately  equal.  In  it  the  idea  emerged  that 
there  is  a  history  of  humanity  in  which  the  several  peoples  figure  as  members,  and 
that  the  growth  of  the  several  nations  represents  a  process  with  ethical  aims.  It 
leads  on,  in  a  kingdom  of  eternal  peace,  to  a  kingdom  of  the  good  and  the  vanquishing 
of  evil.  Nay,  there  is  nothing  in  heaven  and  on  earth  which  is  not  affected  by  the 
final  judgment.  It  creates  a  new  heaven  antl  a  new  earth,  a  glorified  and  transformed 
Holy  Land,  a  glorified  Israel.  Even  Nature  serves  ethical  aims.  Thus  the  Messianic 
hope  represents  the  grand  idea  of  a  process  perfective  of  creation,  and  it  contains  a 
theodicy.  At  the  '  end  of  the  days  '  God  will  transform  the  world  which  He  created 
in  the  'beginning'  into  a  place  in  which  His,  holy  and  gracious  will  shall 
eternally  rule." 

"  That  a  certain  likeness  exists  between  the  Messianic  hope  of  the  Jewish  Church 
and  the  idea  of  a  golden  age  in  classical  authors  has  long  been  felt.  But  what 
imlikeness !  On  a  careful  comparison  the  utter  contrast  between  the  unbroken 
religious  faith  of  the  Jewish  Church  and  the  philosophical  speculations  springing  up 
on  the  soil  of  a  dissolving  religious  faith  comes  plainly  out.  Here  a  religious  aim 
that  strengthens  faith  and  enhances  moral  strength,  there  a  treasure  irrecoverably 
lost  through  the  progress  of  mankind.  Here  the  optimism  of  world- conquering 
faith,  there  the  pessimistic  resignation  which  springs  from  faith  in  decline.  Here 
the  religion  of  the  future,  there  the  religion  of  the  grave.     Thus,  regarded  even  from 
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the  standpoint  of  the  history  of  religion,  the  Messianic  hope  of  the  Church  signifies— 
in  hoc  signo  vinces.'" 

My  Kingdom  is  not  of  this  World.  By  Dr.  von  Buchrucker,  Munich 
(Neue  Kirchl.  Zeitschr.,  1893,  No.  1).— Christianity  resembles  the  Eoman  Empire 
in  one  respect,  namely,  in  its  aim  at  universal  power,  its  intolerance  of  all  rivals- 
differing  from  it  as  completely  in  the  nature  of  its  rule  and  the  methods  it  uses. 
The  first  three  centuries  tell  the  story  of  the  conflict  between  the  two  powers,  the 
worldly  and  the  spiritual,  the  issue  of  which  was  the  victory  of  Constantine.  Christ 
is  the  only  one  who  has  ever  formed  the  conception  of  a  purely  spiritual  empire, 
spiritual  alike  in  its  means  and  ends.  His  own  followers  have  not  yet  risen  to  the 
greatness  of  His  idea.  "  The  kingdom  of  Christ  has  no  other  end  than  the  sole 
supremacy  of  the  truth  ;  and  the  truth  is  bound  to  the  person  of  Christ  and  the 
supernatural  world,  from  which  He  came  into  this  world  and  into  which  He  returned 
from  this  world,  in  order  finally  to  wed  both  together.  The  supernatural,  the  super- 
human, is  the  secret  of  our  strength.  If  we  disparage  this,  or  get  rid  of  it,  the 
strength  of  Christianity  is  gone."  The  writer  then  reviews  the  different  stages  in 
the  growth  of  this  kingdom,  and  the  different  conceptions  formed  by  Christian 
writers  of  its  nature. 

Christianity  had,  first  of  all,  to  reckon  with  Greek  philosophy,  the  noblest 
product  of  human  thought  and  effort.  Platonism,  Neo-Platonism,  and  Stoicism 
represented  the  high  water-mark  of  heathen  morals  and  religion.  The  variegated 
system  of  Gnosticism  was  an  attempt  to  amalgamate  Christianity  with  Greek  ideas 
and  Oriental  speculations.  No  doubt  there  were  nobler  spirits  among  the  Gnostics  ; 
but  the  system  as  a  whole  soon  fell  very  low.  Its  most  conspicuous  influence  was 
on  Christian  writers  like  Clement  and  Origen,  in  whom  the  intellectual  element 
predominated.  Their  tendency  was  to  make  Christianity  a  philosophy.  "If  we 
do  not  say  directly  with  Harnack  that  for  them  Christ  is  nothing  but  a  Teacher, 
still,  in  the  Christianity  of  Origen,  faitk  in  the  historical  Christ  forms  the  preparation 
for  the  knowledge  of  the  eternal  Logos.  In  his  Commentary  on  John,  he  distinguishes 
the  crucified  Christ  as  the  Christ  of  faith  from  the  Christ  dwelling  in  us  as  the  Christ 
of  the  perfect.  He  acknowledges  a  historical  revelation,  which  advances  through 
different  stages  to  the  incarnation  of  the  Logos,  and  ends  in  the  work  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  He  acknowledges  a  redemption  by  Christ,  and  especially  the  redeeming 
power  of  His  death,  which  is  a  ransom  to  Satan  and  a  sacrifice  to  God,  and  confers 
on  Christ  a  mediatorial  position ;  but  all  saving  acts  and  achievements  of  the  Logos 
in  the  flesh,  which  the  beginner  in  Christianity  has  to  accept,  in  the  last  resort  only 
remove  out  of  the  way  hindrances  opposing  the  pure  and  perfect  working  of  the 
Logos.  This  latter  consists  in  this,  that  He  reveals  Himself  to  the  perfect,  who  no 
longer  walk  in  the  flesh,  as  He  who  was  from  the  beginning  with  the  Father.  Only 
the  perfect  man  apprehends  the  most  glorious  aspect  of  His  work ;  therefore  he  is 
to  be  envied  who  no  longer  needs  the  Son  as  Physician,  Shepherd,  and  Kedeemer." 
Thus,  faith  is  a  lower,  knowledge  a  higher  stage  of  Christianity. 

It  was  Athanasius,  mainly,  who  rescued  Christianity  from  the  peril  of  intellec- 
tualism.  His  Christology  and  theology  are  penetrated  with  the  thought  of  redemp- 
tion. The  writer  quotes  with  approval  the  following  from  Harnack's  Dogmenge- 
schichte  :  "  The  importance  of  Athanasius  hes,  not  in  the  way  in  which  he  defended 

the  faith  philosophically,  but  in  the  victorious  steadfastness  of  faith  itself 

The  whole  faith,  everything  for  which  Athanasius  pledged  his  life,  is  described  in  the 
one  sentence  :  God  Himself  has  entered  into  humanity.  The  theology  and  Christology 
of  Athanasius  are  rooted  in  the  thought  of  redemption  ;  no  secondary  ends  influenced 
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him.  ....  Heathenism  and  Judaism  did  not  bring  men  into  fellowship  with 
God,  which  is  the  essential  point.  Christ  could  not  have  brought  us  this  gift  if  He 
Himself  had  only  possessed  it  as  a  gift  secundum  participationein ;  for  then  He  had 
only  had  as  much  as  He  Himself  needed,  and  could  not  give  what  was  not  His  own. 
Thus  must  Christ  be  of  the  nature  of  God,  and  one  with  us."  The  idea  of  the  Logos 
was  replaced  by  the  Son.     Eedemption,  not  merely  revelation,  is  Christ's  work. 

Augustine  was  the  first  to  discern  and  depict  the  spiritual  significance  of  the 
entire  history  of  the  world  in  his  masterpiece,  De  Civitate  Dei.  The  conception  is  a 
magnificent  one,  and  is  adequately  worked  out.  Originally  designed  to  meet  the 
heathen  objection  that  the  ruin  of  Rome  was  due  to  Christianity,  the  work  expanded 
into  a  religious  history  of  the  world.  Augustine  saw  in  history  two  rival  principles 
or  powers  contending  for  the  mastery — the  kingdom  of  God,  of  the  spirit,  of  truth 
and  light,  and  the  kingdom  of  the  world  and  flesh.  Cain  and  Abel  begin  the  conflict, 
which  has  never  ceased  since.  "  One  cannot  avoid  the  feeling  thart  the  regnuni  Dei 
is  too  narrowly  conceived  as  civitas  Dei,  and  so  is  identified  with  the  Chm'ch,  but  any 
mingling  of  God's  kingdom  with  the  world  has  no  support  in  Augustine.  The  value 
of  the  earthly  State  is  not  overlooked,  its  benefits  are  real  gifts  of  God  ;  and  from  the 
temporal  peace,  which  the  earthly  State  secures,  the  Divine  State  draws  help  for  its 
higher  ends.  But  those  benefits  are  still  only  relative ;  if  they  are  sought  to  the  loss 
of  the  absolute  ones,  new  evils  must  follow  and  the  old  ones  be  aggravated.  More- 
over, in  it  the  enmity  of  the  flesh  to  the  spirit  abides,  so  that  the  path  of  the  Church 
lies  ever  between  the  persecutions  of  the  world  and  the  consolations  of  God.  But 
whereas  the  world  perishes  with  its  glory  and  pleasure,  the  Divine  State  ensures  its 
future  glory  by  its  present  humiliation.  Its  essential  good  cannot  be  taken  away 
from  it,  for  it  is  'peace  in  eternal  life  and  eternal  life  in  peace.'  Its  King  and  Lord 
is  Christ."  "Augustine  is  the  mighty  interpreter  of  the  entire  previous  development, 
inwardly  and  outwardly.  The  fall  of  Eome  lies  before  our  eyes — and  what  brought  it 
about  was  its  idolatry  and  moral  corruption,  the  nature  of  the  world-kingdom,  which 
was  revealed  first  in  the  Assyrian  and  then  in  the  Eoman  empire ;  but  the  positive 
impulse  was  the  kingdom  of  the  eternal  King,  Christ — the  coming  of  the  spiritual, 
supernatural  world  into  the  sinful,  decaying  world  of  visibility,  a  supernatural  world 
which  thus  shows  its  superior  reality." 

Both  the  strength  and  the  weakness  of  the  Middle  Ages  lay  in  their  effort  to 
justify  Christian  doctrine  to  the  reason.  "  If  Christian  faith  and  life  could  have  been 
preserved  by  a  scientific  proof  of  correct  doctrine,  mediaeval  scholasticism  would  have 
done  it.  The  security  of  the  supernatural  in  theology  for  all  time  would  have  been 
the  fit  reward  for  the  immense  expenditure  of  learning  and  constructive  skill,  of  force 
of  character  and  courage,  which  corresponded  with  the  chivalrous  spirit  and  archi- 
tectural genius  of  the  age."  But  the  intellectual  tendency  was  too  exclusive  and 
one-sided,  and  provoked  protest  and  reaction.  "  Dogma  was  accepted  as  settled, 
method  was  everything."  The  effort  was  not  to  show  that  Christian  doctrine  met 
the  needs  of  the  soul,  or  was  contained  in  Scripture,  but  that  it  satisfied  the  reason. 
Mere  delight  in  thought  and  speculation,  not  any  practical  end,  was  the  motive. 
In  consequence,  orthodox  Rationalism  was  met  by  the  sceptical  Rationalism  of 
an  Abelard  and  Roger  Bacon.  Renter,  in  his  History  of  Religious  lUuminism  in 
the  Middle  Ages,  says :  "To  preserve  the  faith  of  the  Church  in  revelation  was 
the  task  which  this  theology  had  set  itself.  But  the  manner  of  the  defence 
imperilled  the  cause.  Scholastic  apologetics,  while  seeking  to  get  rid  of  all 
RationaUsm,  was  itself  moved  by  Rationalistic  tendencies.  The  very  attempt  to 
discover  all  possible  arguments  which  seemed  adapted  to  render  supernatural  dogma 
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more  acceptable,  led  to  the  founding  of  a  natural  theologij,  which  tended  to  weaken 

the  supernatural The  cardinal  questions  of  the  relation  of  knowledge  to  faith,  of 

reason  to  revelation,  received  answers  of  doubtful  import." 

The  essay  proceeds :  "  The  religious  ideal  of  Kationalism  is  and  remains  natural 
religion.  So  we  see  in  the  Middle  Ages,  in  the  Deists  of  England,  in  the  Encyclo- 
paedists of  France,  in  Eousseau,  Basedow,  and  the  entire  theology  of  Eationalism. 
Eousseau  says  this  in  the  most  original  way.  True  culture  consists  in  return  to 
nature  ;  to  nature  must  religion  also  return.  Deism  is  the  creed  of  the  Philistine  of 
modern  culture.  The  man  of  high  culture  tries  to  give  it  an  air  of  poetry  and  feeling 
by  pantheistic  modifications.  But  here  the  incarnate  Eedeemer  always  remains  the 
stone  of  offence." 

The  writer  holds  that  nothing  less  than  the  reality  of  the  supernatural  is  at 
stake  in  the  conflict  with  Eitschlian  teaching,  which  he  regards  as  the  newest 
fashion  in  Christian  and  religious  Eationalism.  His  lengthy  account  is  worth 
quoting,  as  the  view  of  a  Lutheran  divine  of  ability  and  influence.  "It  takes  as  its 
primary  task  the  work  of  carrying  out  consistently  the  long-demanded  and  partially- 
attempted  severance  of  philosophy  and  theology.  The  infusion  of  Gnostic  elements 
into  Christianity,  which  took  place  so  early,  must  be  got  rid  of  in  every  form.  It 
has  also,  as  its  advocates  maintain,  brought  to  an  end  the  illusion  of  a  natural 
religion,  derived  saving  truth  from  the  revelation  of  Holy  Writ  alone,  and  so  given 
Christianity,  in  all  its  utterances,  the  right  expression.  From  this  standpoint,  then, 
the  kingdom  of  God  is  set  up  as  the  dominant  idea ;  everything  tends  to  this,  by 
this  everything  that  precedes  is  understood.  The  kingdom  of  God  is  God's  highest 
end,  the  goal  of  all  revelation.  But  in  what,  then,  does  it  really  consist  ?  It  is  to 
be  viewed  as  the  union  of  all  men  without  distinction  of  national  peculiarities,  in 
which  the  entire  life  and  all  action  of  individuals  spring  from  the  motive  of  love  ;  in 
which  the  manifold  suffering  of  life  is  regarded  as  a  discipline  of  character  ;  in  which, 
finally,  earthly  calling  is  exercised  as  rule  over  nature  for  the  preserving,  ordering, 
and  improving  even  of  the  physical  side  of  existence.  We  see  that  there  is  no  trace 
here  of  the  kingdom  of  God  as  supernatural,  unless  the  supernatural  is  the  same  as 
morality.  It  is  a  kingdom  in  the  world  and  for  the  world,  as  the  kingdom  of  Christ ; 
but  the  predicate  '  not  of  this  world  '  does  not  belong  to  it.  Consequently  it  has 
no  eschatological  issue.  What,  then,  is  meant  by  rule  over  nature  ?  We  shall 
imderstand  this  by  calling  to  our  help  the  idea  of  religion.  Man  as  a  spiritual 
being  claims  to  be  worth  more  than  the  entire  system  of  nature,  and  yet  feels  himself, 
as  a  part  of  nature,  to  be  subject  to  nature  and  fettered  by  it.  Eeligion  is  the  effort, 
by  the  support  of  higher  powers,  to  become  master  of  the  hindrances  of  this  life. 
In  this  conflict  man  betakes  himself  to  the  spiritual  Author  of  spirit  and  nature, 
and  the  Controller  of  its  system.  In  lordship  over  the  world  the  Christian  finds  his 
blessedness.  But  how  does  he  arrive  at  this  lofty  feeling  and  the  motive  of  love  ? 
Through  Christ  ;  this  is  certain,  else  the  Christian  character  of  the  system  would  be 
altogether  gone.  But  who  is  Christ  ?  And  what  about  sin  ?  By  sin  rule  over  the 
world  is  fettered  ;  but  it  is  not  the  worst  evil  that  can  stir  man's  heart,  and  that  is 
accompanied  by  terrors  of  conscience.  We  must  get  rid  of  the  prejudice  that  a  state 
of  righteousness— a  justitia  originalis—T^receded  the  entrance  of  sin  into  the  world  ; 
original  sin  is  out  of  the  question.  The  nature  of  sin  is  ignorance,  which  needs  no 
expiation.  The  simple  Christian,  indeed,  here  is  told  of  reconcihation  and  justifi- 
cation ;  but  any  satisfaction  of  a  Mediator  is  not  to  be  thought  of.  The  thought  of 
the  kingdom  of  God  is  strong  enough  to  counteract  everything  that  opposes.  God 
forgives  because  the  estabUshing  of  fihis  kingdom  is  His  end,  and  for  this  forgiveness 
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is  necessary.  For  this  end  the  love  of  God  is  made  the  starting-point  of  the  whole, 
and  every  further  definition  is  made  dependent  thereon.  But  what,  then,  about 
reconciliation  and  justification?  These  belong  to  the  Church — they  come  to  the 
individual  so  far  as  he  is  included  in  it.  About  the  justification  of  the  individual,  all 
that  can  be  said  is  that  it  is  obtained  in  the  Church  when,  by  its  ministry, 
faith  in  Christ  and  trust  in  God  the  Father  are  awakened  in  him.  How  this  effect  is 
brought  about  is  hidden  from  all  observation,  as  with  the  growth  of  moral  life 
generally. 

"  But  Christ — He  is  yet  the  Son  of  God  if  He  and  God  the  Father  are  thus  placed 
side  by  side.  Eitschl  starts  from  the  Melancthon  saying:  To  know  Christ  is  to 
know  His  benefits.  But  in  what  do  these  benefits  consist  ?  After  the  above  definition 
of  sin  we  shall  not  expect  anything  superhuman.  The  '  Godhead  '  of  Christ  is  not 
denied,  but  this  predicate  embraces  only  the  two  elements  of  the  perfect  Eevealer 
and  the  revealed  Pattern  of  the  Kuler  of  the  world.  Eternal  life  is  preserving  the 
personal  end  of  man.  In  it  man  is  inspired  with  the  thought  that  the  whole  world 
does  not  equal  his  personal  value,  and  that  in  moral  rule  over  it  he  fulfils  his  destiny. 
This  religious  destiny  of  the  members  of  the  Church  is  not  merely  prefigured  by 
Christ,  but  also  founded  in  order  to  continuous  power  of  imitation.  This  is  their 
redemption.  As  Head  and  Lord  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  which  is  eternally  the  object 
of  God's  love,  Christ  is  also  eternally  the  object  of  God's  love,  and  so  far  pre-existent ; 
otherwise  not.  So  far,  therefore,  one  may  speak  of  a  Godhead  of  Christ ;  for  really 
the  doctrine  on  this  subject  first  arose  within  the  Church,  and  expresses  a  judgment 
of  worth,  not  of  existence  (Werturtheil  not  Seinsurtheil),  which  distinction  is  an 
invention  of  the  theory  of  knowledge  adopted  by  this  theology.  But  in  this  way  it 
mixes  itself  up  with  philosophy,  from  which  it  departs  in  estimating  substances 
despite  its  utter  renunciation  of  philosophy,  and  comes  to  a  conclusion  which  is  truly 
pitiable.  For  in  order  to  give  greater  scope  to  preaching  and  higher  teaching  it  has 
abolished  the  offence  of  the  cross,  and  in  connection  therewith  everything  supernatural 
which  has  been  ridiculed  by  the  earliest  opponents  as  metaphysics.  What  cannot  be 
experienced  does  not  exist.  So  we  have  at  last  not  merely  a  purely  natural  treatment 
of  Holy  Scripture,  but  also  a  purely  earthly  kingdom  of  God.  Man  comes  into 
account  before  and  after  he  has  come  under  God's  influence  in  Christ  only  in  his 
attitude  to  the  world,  and  so  only  in  his  distinction  as  ego  and  nature.  As  there  is 
nothing  to  be  appropriated  through  the  Holy  Spirit,  so  there  is  no  order  of  salvation 
outside  the  natural  process  of  thought.  Before  he  comes  under  God's  influence  he  is 
subject  to  the  hindrances  which  the  world  presents  to  him  through  his  connection 
with  nature  ;  after  this  he  is  enabled  to  confidently  defy  these  hindrances  or  endure 
them  patiently  by  the  elevating  thought  that  the  whole  world  does  not  equal  the 
worth  of  his  ego.  This  is  the  ground-thought  of  Christianity.  The  supernatural  is 
identified  with  the  moral ;  between  the  natural  world  and  the  supernatural  stands  the 
world  of  the  spu-itual  and  moral  as  the  truly  real  world  which  has  driven  out  the 
supernatural.  Decades  ago  Dr.  Schenkel  came  to  the  same  result,  finding  the  specific 
novelty  of  the  Christian  message  in  this—that  the  Father  in  heaven  makes  His  sun  to 
rise  on  the  good  and  the  evil,  and  sends  rain  on  the  just  and  the  unjust." 

Luther's  Opinion  about  the  Epistle  of  St.  James.  By  Dr.  W.  Walther, 
Cuxhaven  {Theol.  Stud.  u.  KriL,  1893,  No.  3).—"  It  was  in  defence  of  the  possession 
of  faith  that  Luther  refused  to  reckon  the  Epistle  of  James  '  among  the  really  leading 
writings  of  the  Bible.'  Every  one  in  his  day  misunderstood  the  meaning  of  this 
epistle.  Law,  faith,  works,  justification  were  understood  in  James  as  in  Paul. 
Romish  opponents  used  James,  thus  wrongly  understood,  against  Paul.     And  ye 
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what  Paul  taught,  was  Luther's  own  experience,  his  possession  as  a  Christian.  So  he 
was  forced  to  reject  the  ostensible  James. 

"  But  it  is  noteworthy  how  on  one  side  he  seeks  to  support  his  judgment  on  this 
epistle — as  if  he  were  not  quite  sure  of  his  cause — by  reasons  not  taken  from  its 
contents,  alluding  therefore  to  the  fact  that  .it  was  '  rejected  by  the  ancients,'  and  on 
the  other  how  he  never  ventures  to  utter  in  public  and  completely  his  inner  thought 
about  it.  In  pubhshing  his  New  Testament  he  is  certainly  not  silent  as  to  the 
difference  in  his  view  between  James  and  Paul — how  else  could  he  guard  against  an 
abuse  of  James's  epistle? — but  he  begins  by  saying,  'although  the  epistle  was 
rejected  by  the  ancients,  he  yet  praises  it  and  thinks  it  good,'  and  believes  there  are 
'  many  good  sayings  '  in  it.  And  later,  in  the  prefaces  to  his  New  Testament,  he  let 
slip  the  passage  which  calls  the  epistle  '  an  epistle  of  straw '  in  comparison  with 
other  New  Testament  books.  Also,  from  time  to  time  he  utters  brief  sayings  to  the 
effect  that  the  epistle  is  '  not  quite  in  accord  with  pure  doctrine.'  Nay,  before  his 
own  students  he  says  openly,  *  Male  concludit  Jacobus,  quod  nunc  demum  (Abraham) 

justificatus  sit  post  istam  obedientium Non  sequitur,  ut  Jacobus  delirat : 

Igitur  fructus    justificant Facessant  itaque   e  medio  adversarii  cum  suo 

Jacobo,  quem  toties  nobis  objiciunt  (Erlanger  Ausg.).'  Yet  such  sayings  are  so  rare, 
and,  so  to  speak,  occasional,  that  the  possibility  is  not  precluded  that  the  Reformer 
did  not  retain  his  unfavourable  opinion  to  the  end. 

"  But  another  fact  quite  certainly  teaches  us  better.  And,  since  it  has  not  been 
referred  to  in  recent  works  about  Luther's  attitude  to  the  Bible,  it  may  be  permitted 
to  recall  it. 

"  Luther's  son,  Paul,  possessed  a  copy  of  the  German  New  Testament,  printed  in 
1530,  by  Hans  Lufft,  at  Wittemberg.  This  book  the  Reformer  must  have  used 
diligently,  for  he  marked  it  with  many  marginal  notes.  These  notes  were  copied  in 
1578  by  some  one  in  Dresden,  and  Dr.  Paulus  Luther  attested,  in  his  own  writing, 
that  they  came  from  the  hand  of  his  father,  and  that  he  still  had  in  his  possession 
the  copy  in  question.  "What  has  become  of  this  copy  is  now  unknown.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  it  may  be  found  again.  But  the  copy  of  the  annotations  was  printed  in 
1731  by  G.  G.  Eichter,  under  the  title  '  Des  hocherleuchteten  Mannes  Gottes  D. 
Martini  Lutheri  Licht  in  Licht,"  &c.  Walch  reprinted  these  notes  in  Vol.  IX.  of 
his  edition  of  Luther's  works,  translated  into  German.  The  importance  of  the 
notes  in  question  consists  in  this,  that  the  Reformer  here  gives  full  expression  to  his 
views  on  the  Epistle  of  James.  We  give  a  few  samples.  On  i.  6.  (But  let  him  ask 
in  faith)  it  is  said,  '  This  is  the  only  and  best  passage  in  the  whole  epistle ' ; 
and  on  v.  16  (The  prayer  of  the  righteous  man  availeth  much):  'This  is  one  of  the 
best  sayings  in  the  whole  book,  especially  the  example  of  Elijah  praying.'  On  i.  21 
(which  is  planted  in  you) :  '  Thus  others  planted  it,  not  James.'  On  i.  25  (but  he 
that  looks  into  the  perfect  law) :  '  Behold,  he  teaches  nothing  of  faith,  but  only  of 
simple  law.'  On  ii.  2  (there  come  into  your  assembly ') :  '  Why  should  this  wrong 
be  done  to  show  outward  honour  to  a  tyrant  ?  '  On  ii.  12  :  '  Oh,  what  a  chaos  1 '  On 
ii.  19  (that  there  is  one  God)  :  '  And  not  much  of  Christ.'  On  ii.  21  (was  not 
Abraham  by  works)  :  '  Where  is  this  written  ?  '  On  ii.  24  (that  man  is  justified  by 
works) :  '  This  is  wrong.'  On  ii.  25  :  '  Heb.  xi.  speaks  differently.'  On  ii.  26  (as  the 
body  without  the  spirit  is  dead)  :  '  A  beautiful  parable— attend,  0  freedom) ;  (so 
also  faith  without  works) :  '  So  are  works  dead  without  faith.'  On  iii.  1  (let  not 
every  one  attempt) :  '  O  that  thou  hadst  observed  it  1 '  On  iii.  13  (in  gentleness  and 
wisdom)  :  '  Not  in  faith.' 

"  No  wonder  that  Richter  did  not  venture  to  publish  these  notes  without  notes 
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to  excuse  them,  and  that  Walch  openly  says  :  '  Luther  uses  such  expressions  (of  the 
Epistle  of  James)  as  are  inconsistent  with  their  "Divine  position,  and  are  therefore 
suspicious.' 

"  But  we  have  to  face  the  question, "why  Luther  cherished  in  his  heart,  so  to  speak, 
such  sharp  opinions  about  the  epistle.  So  far>s  it  was  necessary  to  do  it  in  order  to 
guard  the  central  doctrine  of  Holy  Scripture,  justification,^  by  faith  alone,  against 
attacks,  he  did  not  spare  James  in  public.  But,  as  the  notes  show,  much  which  he 
had  to  object  to  him  he  kept  to  himself.  We  can  only  explain  this  by  his  principle 
of  most  strictly  avoiding  giving  offence,  and  by  the  fear  that  his  opinion  about  the 
epistle  might  perhaps  be  wrong ;  he  might  rob  others  of  good,  if  he  destroyed  all 
their  respect  for  this  Biblical  book.  '  Although  it  was  rejected  by  the  ancients,' 
he  begins  his  preface  to  it  in  1522.  That  the  ancients  only,  but  not  the  Church  of 
the  following  centuries,  rejected  the  epistle,  perhaps  compelled  him  not  to  give  up  all 
doubt  of  his  opinion  about  it,  and  even  that  which  he  was  compelled  to  say  against 
it,  not  to  publish  without  the  remark,  '  without  injury  to  any  one,'  and  '  I  will 
forbid  no  one  taking  and  using  it  as  he  pleases.'  " 

The  Inspiration  Question.  By  Dr.  E.  Kubel,  Tubingen  {Neue  Jahrl.  f. 
Deutsche  Theol.,  1893,  No.  1).  We  can  only  touch  on  some  isolated  points  in  this 
elaborate  article,  which  is  to  be  followed  by  a  second. 

1.  First,  utterances  of  the  Old  Testament  on  the  Word  of  God  and  Inspiration 
are  discussed.  God  is  represented  as  speaMng  to  men  in  three  ways.  (1)  Directly, 
as  one  man  to  another,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Decalogue.  Here  man  has  simply  to 
listen  and  reproduce  faithfully.  (2)  In  vision,  when  He  is  seen  in  spirit.  Here  the 
hearer  is  put  into  a  special  state  and  made  capable  of  seeing  and  hearing  Him. 
Paul's  visions  (2  Cor.  xii.  1)  belong  to  this  head.  Heavenly  things,  which  are  in 
themselves  unspeakable,  can  only  be  represented  by  the  earthly  image  coming 
nearest  to  the  Divine  reality.  "  But  what  man  so  speaks  is  still  God's  Word, 
certainly  in  a  modified  sense  from  the  former  case,  for  it  is  simply  a  copy  of  an 
actual  Divine  impression ;  and  this  copy,  as  it  is  divinely  caused  in  its  origin,  so  is 
it  always  guided  and  controlled  in  its  shaping  by  God's  influence.  Were  it  not  so, 
it  would  be  fraus  for  the  prophets  to  say,  God  speaks.  But  this  Divine  Word  has 
still  kept  the  form  in  which  it  appears  ;  else  God  could  not  speak  through  Isaiah  in 
Isaiah's  style,"  &c.  "  The  content,  that  which  is  spoken,  is  spoken  by  God ;  only 
the  echo,  in  which  it  is  repeated,  the  form  of  the  human  reproduction,  is  human." 
Examples  are  frequent  in  the  prophets,  "the  word  of  the  Lord  came  to  me,"  "the 
Lord  showed  me."  (3)  Most  frequently  the  Word  of  God  means,  not  what  God 
Himself  said  directly,  but  what  a  man' said  in  His  name  and  authority. 

Inspiration  raises  the  question  of  the  relation  of  God's  Spirit  to  special  revelation. 
In  every  Divine  manifestation  the  Spirit  acts  on  the  entire  man.  If  we  consider  the 
understanding  alone,  feeling  and  will  must  not  be  forgotten.  Two  modes  of  the 
Spirit's  working  are  distinguished,  one  in  which  He  seizes  the  prophet  with  over- 
whelming force,  the  second  in  which  He  simply  abides  in  the  man  as  an  inner  force 
whose  intellectual  result  is  illumination.  The  latter  term  is  certainly  not  directly 
found  in  the  Old  Testament,  but  it  is  suggested  by  such  expressions  as  the  *'  light "  of 
God,  "  knowledge  of  the  Lord,"  &c.  What,  then,  is  the  difference  between  the 
ordinary  enlightenment  of  believers  and  that  of  a  prophet  ?  However  difficult  it  may 
be  to  put  the  difference  into  words,  there  is  one.  No  Old  Testament  believer  would 
have  dreamt  of  comparing  any  inspiration  of  his  own  with  the  prophetic.  "  In  Deut. 
xviii.  18,  &c.,  God  puts  the  words  into  the  prophet's  mouth  ;  the  latter  speaks  what 
God  makes  him  speak.     The  relation  is  that  of  a  king  to  a  herald."    Another  mode 
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is  represented  by  the  relation  of  teacher  and  scholar,  Isa.  1.  4.  "  The  perfect  teacher 
is  he  who  gives  a  scholar  not  merely  facts,  but  his  own  spirit.  According  to  2  Sam. 
xxiii.  2,  God's  Spirit  speaks  '  in  me  '  and  '  through  me.'  According  to  Zech.  vii.  12, 
Jehovah  sent  His  Word  through  the  prophets  by  His  Spirit.  The  Word  of  Jehovah  is 
on  the  tongue  of  the  prophet  because  the  Spirit  of  Jehovah  rests  on  him  (Isa.  Ixi.  1, 
cf .  xi.  2)  as  a  gift  and  controlling  power.  This  '  on  me  '  shows  the  same  preponderance 
of  the  Divine  principle,  only  in  calmer  form,  as  the  descriptions  of  the  beginning  of  in- 
spiration.    The  Spirit  or  the  hand  of  the  Lord  comes  upon  the  prophet,  clothes  him,"  &c. 

The  next  step  is  the  transfer  of  the  phrase  "  Word  of  God  "  from  single  say- 
ings to  a  body  of  such  sayings,  of  which  we  have  frequent  examples  at  the  beginning 
of  the  prophetic  books,  Isa.  i.  1,  ii.  2  ;  Joeli.  1,  &c.  We  see  this  process  of  extension 
at  work  in  Jer.  xxx.  2,  and  xxxvi.  2,  4,  6,  8,  11.  Here  we  see  prophetic  discourses 
in  written  form  called  by  this  name.  '*  Book  of  the  Lord  "  in  Isa.  xxxiv.  16  is 
explained  by  many  as  "  the  collection  of  Isaiah's  prophecies."  Passages  like  Ps.  xl.  "7 
and  cxix.  seem  to  refer  to  the  contents  of  the  book  of  the  law  as  Divine. 
Jer.  xxxi.  31  ff.  in  speaking  of  a  law  written  on  the  heart  by  God  implies  that  the  old 
covenant  was  written  by  God.  The  Hexateuch  speaks  often  of  the  covenant  and 
law  of  Jehovah  as  written,  Exod.  xxiv.  4ff.  ;  Deut.  xxviii.  58,  61.  The  Decalogue  was 
specially  distinguished  as  written  on  tables  of  stone  by  the  Lord  Himself.  In 
Isa.  ii.  3  and  xlii.  4,  the  "  Word  of  God  "  is  used  in  the  comprehensive  sense  of  "  a 
Divine  law,  a  complete  expression  of  the  counsel  or  will  of  God  "  ;  here  the  question 
of  oral  or  written  is  indifferent.  "  AVord  of  God  is  here  God's  revelation,  such  as  is 
announced  to  men  as  God's  declaration  respecting  their  salvation  and  their  duty.  If 
this  is  right,  the  further  step  is  justified  in  the  use  of  '  Word  of  God,'  that  the  entire 
Old  Testament  Word  is  so  called.  At  the  same  time  the  Old  Testament  itself  nowhere 
takes  this  step." 

Again,  does  the  Old  Testament  lay  claim  to  infallibility  ?  Of  course,  a  prophet 
must  claim  for  his  sayings  separately  and  in  collected  form  that  they  are  true.  But 
what  is  meant  by  truth  ?  Not  mere  subjective,  personal  truthfulness  of  speakers  and 
writers.  This,  of  course,  is  included.  And  it  excludes  the  supposition  of  'pia  fraus. 
•*  Personally,  I  confess  that  I  could  not  accept  as  canonical  in  the  full  sense  a  book 
which  in  my  conviction  was  a  mere  intentional  pseudonym  ;  that  I  can  only  concede 
a  pia  fraus  in  a  relative  sense  for  a  book  which  I  regard  as  a  part  of  God's  Word, 
which  the  Old  Testament  as  a  whole  was  for  Jesus  and  His  Apostles.  In  the  case,  e.g. 
of  Daniel,  since  beyond  question  this  book  was  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  the  most 
important  truths  and  teachings  of  Jesus  and  His  Apostles,  I  hold  it  simply  impossible 
to  make  the  whole  originate  in  fraud  (and  still  more  of  the  Pentateuch) ;  we  must,  at 
least,  leave  genuine  oracles  of  Daniel  as  the  basis  of  the  present  book."  "It  is 
beyond  doubt  that  no  single  Old  Testament  writer  claims  for  his  writing  complete 
inerrancy  in  contents,  either  as  to  history  or  doctrine.  And  yet  is  it  all  true  ?  Verily 
but  all  in  a  qualitative,  not  quantitative,  sense.  The  quantitative  question,  i.e.,  whether 
here  and  there  inaccuracies  occur  alongside  the  majority  of  perfectly  accurate  oracles, 
occurs— si^  venia  verho — to  no  Old  Testament  authors.  They  do  not  think  in  this 
pedantic  way.  They  speak  from  the  heart  with  the  feeling:  God's  Spirit  speaks 
through  us,  and  therefore  all  we  say  is  a  word  of  truth;  i.e.,  all  springs  out  of  Hfe, 
has  life  in  itself,  and  produces  Hfe.  .  .  .  .■  Every  word  reproduces  faithfully  in  matter 
and  form  the  mind  of  the  Divine  revelation  ;  it  is  the  true  copy  and  best  instrument 
of  God's  will.  The  question,  then,  whether  everything  is  in  protocol  form,  down  to 
the  reproduction  of  the  least  circumstance,  is  idle.  Everything  answers  its  end  m  the 
best  way." 
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2.  The  New  Testament  View  of  God's  Word.  The  ruling  sense  of  the  phrase  in 
the  New  Testament  is  the  last  of  the  three  senses  mentioned  above,  i.e.,  indirect 
Divine  speech.  The  phrase  is  appHed  frequently  to  the  Old  Testament  written  Word 
in  this  sense,  though  not  to  the  entire  exclusion  of  the  other  two  senses.  The  Old 
Testament  Word,  meaning  by  this  either  a  single  utterance  or  the  entire  body  of  Old 
Testament  revelation,  is  treated  as  God's  Word  (see  Matt.  xix.  5  ;  Mark  vii.  13  ;  Matt, 
xxii.  43,  i.  22 ;  of  the  Old  Testament  generally.  Matt.  xxi.  42,  xxii.  29,  «&c. ;  Eom.  iii.  2  ; 
Heb.  i.  1;  2  Tim.  iii.  16).  Still  more  emphatic  is  the  way  in  which  Jesus  and  His 
Apostles  confirm  their  teaching  by  the  Old  Testament.  They  do  not,  as  modern 
theology  teaches  in  the  first  or  second  line,  prove  the  Divinity  of  their  doctrine  by  the 
experience  which  their  hearers  had  of  it,  but  entirely  by  its  agreement  with  the  Old 
Testament.  There  are  several  ways  in  which  it  is  sought  to  escape  the  inference  from 
this  fact.  Kaftan  says  in  those  utterances  of  Christ  and  the  Apostles  the  revelation 
handed  down  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  is  identified  with  these  writings  themselves,  and 
that  is  attributed  to  the  latter  which  belongs  only  to  the  former.  But  this  is  asserted, 
not  proved.  Did  Christ  and  the  Apostles  make  the  distinction  suggested  ?  There 
is  no  trace  of  this.  But  if  it  were  so,  it  only  proves  what  high  authority  Christ 
and  the  Apostles  ascribed  to  the  writings.  These  could  not  have  been  identified 
with  revelation,  if  inspiration  and  revelation  had  been  inconsistent  with  each  other. 
We  understand  the  position  of  those  who  say  that  what  was  true  for  Christ  and  the 
Apostles  is  not  binding  on  us,  but  not  the  position  of  those  who  admit  the  first,  and 
then  try  to  evade  it. 

But  what  do  the  New  Testament  speakers  and  writers  say  about  their  Word  ? 
Do  they  put  it  forward,  like  that  of  the  Old  Testament  prophets,  as  of  Divine  authority 
and  of  Divine  origin  ?  Theologians  like  Kaftan  say  decidedly.  No.  Theologians  like 
Kiibel  say,  Yes.  "  Not  merely,  as  is  self-evident,  for  Christ's  own  words  (Matt.  v.  21  ff.), 
but  also  for  those  of  the  Apostles,  must  even  a  higher  degree  of  authority  be  claimed 
than  for  the  Old  Testament  AVord,  inasmuch  as  Christ  expressly  ascribes  the  same 
force  to  the  official  teaching  of  His  messengers  as  to  His  own  (Luke  x.  16),  and  as  the 
New  Testament  idea  of  fulfilment  implies  that  the  fulfilling  revelation  absorbs  the 
fulfilled  one  into  itself  as  the  higher." 

Primarily  the  idea,  "  Word  of  God,"  describes  the  contents  of  the  preaching  and 
teaching,  the  doctrine  taught.  "  The  New  Testament  Word  of  God  is  the  new  Torah 
foretold  by  Isaiah,  having  the  revelation  of  God  in  Christ  for  its  contents."  Word  of 
God  and  Gospel  are  synonymous.  The  mere  spirit  or  intention  of  the  preacher  is 
not  the  chief  thing.  In  Phil,  i.,  Paul  rejoices  that  Christ  is  preached  even  in 
contention.  Any  teaching  out  of  agreement  with  the  Apostles'  is  a  different  Gospel 
— indeed,  no  Gospel  (Gal.  i.  7).  The  doctrines  of  the  Cross  and  the  Kesurrection  are 
central.  How  different  this  is  from  the  modern  assertion  that  the  facts  of  the  Gospel 
are  unimportant !  The  Resurrection  was  as  prominent  in  the  teaching  of  the  most 
primitive  Church  as  in  Paul  (Acts  i.  22).  According  to  John,  the  confession  of  Christ 
is  essential  (1  John  iv.  2,  &c.).  (See  also  Heb.  iii.  1,  iv.  14  ;  1  Tim.  iii.  16  ;  Heb.  vi.  1.) 
*'  What  Apostle  would  have  acknowledged  any  one  who  attacked  these  doctrines  as  a 
teacher  of  God's  Word  ?  "  But  the  phrase  includes  more  than  contents.  The 
Apostles  had  special  authority  as  eye  and  ear  witnesses  of  Christ  in  a  special  sense. 
They  were  trained  by  His  teaching  and  company  to  be  His  authoritative  witnesses 
(John  XV.  27,  xxi.  24 ;  1  John  i.  1  ff. ;  Acts  i.  21).  To  the  twelve  Christ  often  gave 
special  instruction  (Acts  i.  3  especially).  Paul  stands  on  the  same  ground.  He  bases 
his  Apostolic  authority  on  two  grounds  :  first,  that  he  has  seen  the  Lord ;  and  secondly, 
that  he  has  received  his  Gospel  by  revelation  direct  from  the  Lord  (1  Cor.  xv.  8 ; 
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Gal.  i.  12).  While  the  Apostles  do  not  ascribe  a  greater  authority  to  their  written 
than  their  oral  teaching,  they  claim  authority  for  both.  No  Apostle  traces  back  his 
written  testimony  as  such  to  direct  revelation.  Yet  Paul  often  refers  to  Divine 
commands  he  has  received  (1  Cor.  vii.  6,  12,  25,  xi.  23;  1  Thess.  iv.  15).  And  again, 
the  Apostles  cover  the  entire  contents  of  their  writings  with  Apostolic  authority  by 
prefixing  their  title  of  Apostles  and  servants  of  God  and  Christ,  where  servants  must 
have  an  official  meaning.  In  John's  case,  the  allusion  to  his  having  been  an  eye- 
witness, &c.,  has  the  same  force  (1  John  i.  1  if.).  What  of  the  claim  of  modern 
"  liberal,"  and  some  positive,  theologians  to  ascribe  primary  dignity  to  Christ's 
teaching  only?  Where  in  the  New  Testament  is  there  any  warrant  for  such  a 
distinction  ?  A^Tiere  do  the  Apostles  suggest  that  their  words  have  authority  only 
so  far  as  they  agree  with  Christ's  ?  "  The  possibility  of  their  words  not  so  agreeing 
could  not  occur  to  the  Apostles ;  it  is  Christ  Himself,  who  speaks  in  and  through 
them.  This  is  unquestionable  fact,  and  we  must  reckon  with  it.  And  as  the  Church- 
member,  so  the  theologian  must  understand  that,  in  the  Apostles'  eyes,  to  reject  their 
word  is  to  reject  Christ."  The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  as  not  Apostolic,  stands  in  a 
different  position.  The  authority  belonging  to  it  is  that  due  to  a  hearer  and  scholar 
of  the  first  witnesses  (ii.  3). 

"  What  of  the  New  Testament  historical  books  ?  In  John  xxi.  24,  the  Church 
or  its  representative  gives  authority  to  the  fourth  Gospel ;  and  in  1  John  i.  ff.,  John 
himself  does  the  same,  if  we  may  regard  the  first  epistle  as  an  accompanying  docu- 
ment  The  other  Gospels  do  not  expressly  claim  special  authority,  but  self- 

evidently  Mark's  description  of  the  contents  as  '  gospel '  corresponds  to  the  mind  of 
all  three  ;  they  are  at  any  rate  conscious — which  Luke  emphasizes,  i.  1  ff. — of  giving 
a  faithful  picture  of  the  life  and  teachings  of  Jesus,  and  in  so  far  of  preaching  the 
'  Word  of  God  '  as  to  substance.  Further,  if  any  ordinary  author  is  inspired  by  the 
subject  he  describes,  it  is  self-evident,  and  the  impression  of  the  writings  confirms, 
that  this  Jesus  they  describe  fills  their  heart  and  head,  and  guides  their  pen.  Many 
of  the  epistles  refer  to  and  so  confirm  the  teaching  of  the  Gospels." 

3.  The  New  Testament  Statements  about  Inspiration.  We  have  already  seen  how 
•the  Apostles  are  conscious  of  having  the  Spirit  of  God  and  of  being  God's  messengers 
as  the  Old  Testament  prophets  were.  Two  questions  then  arise,  (1)  as  to  the  source 
"of  their  teaching,  (2)  as  to  the  relation  of  the  Divine  and  human  factors  in  it. 

(1)  As  to  the  Divine-human  source,  we  must  distinguish  between  what  was 
peculiar  to  the  Apostles  and  that  which  they  had  in  common  with  other  Christians, 
only  in  a  higher  degree.  Their  distinctive  character  consisted  in  their  position  as 
the  elect  witnesses  of  revelation,  their  personal  intimacy  with  Christ,  and  their 
commission  to  be  His  witnesses  to  the  world.  All  this  they  shared  with  no  one  else. 
Such  a  coimnission  implies  corresponding  qualifications.  After  referring  to  the 
claims  made  to  revelations,  charisms,  and  illumination,  and  the  relation  of  these 
to  the  gifts  of  ordinary  Christians,  Dr.  Kiibel  continues,  "It  never  occurs  to 
any  of  the  Apostles  to  put  what  they  say  or  write  in  virtue  of  their  Apostolic  com- 
'mission  on  a  level  with  that  which  other  Christians  know  through  the  Spirit,  or  to 
submit  themselves  and  their  teaching  to  the  judgment  of  the  Churches;  the  'prove 
all  things '  certainly  is  not  meant  in  this  sense.  Nay,  the  Apostles  know  that  the 
niumination  of  Christians  is  due  to  their  word  (Eph.  iii.  9).  The  Apostles  stand 
before  the  Churches  with  the  consciousness  of  pnemnatic  superiority,  of  being  the 
depositaries  of  that  Word  of  God  to  which  the  Churches  must  submit."  "The 
Apostles  differ  from  other  Christian  teachers,  not  in  the  special  way  in  which  revela- 
tion comes  to  them,  and  the  Spirit  lives  and  works  m  them ;  but  the  specific  and 
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peculiar  element  in  them  is  the  endowment  of  the  Spirit  by  which  all  the  elements 
meet  in  them,  which  make  men  Christ's  official  representatives  to  the  whole  world." 

(2)  The  Relation  of  the  Divine  Spirit  to  the  Human  Activity.  The  Spirit  is 
represented  as  distinct  from  the  spirit  of  the  man.  "  It  seemed  good  to  the  Holy 
Ghost  and  to  us."  The  Spirit  speaks  to,  in,  through  them.  And  yet  as  the  teaching 
is  inward,  the  Spirit  is  viewed  as  a  gift  or  power  dwelling  in  the  man.  The  man 
possesses  the  Spirit,  and  the  Spirit  possesses  the  man.  We  read  of  "  speaking  in  the 
Spirit  "  (1  Cor.  xii.  3),  *'  speaking  through  the  Spirit  "  (Acts  xi.  28).  In  2  Peter  i.  9 
the  prophets  speak,  and  yet  are  borne  along  by  the  Spirit.  If  *'  spirits  of  the 
prophets,"  which  are  "  subject  to  the  prophets,"  mean  those  of  the  inspired  persons, 
as  seems  natural,  this  implies  a  command  of  the  Spirit  by  the  inspired.  "  But  if  a 
living,  nay,  organic  unity  of  the  Spirit  of  God  with  man's  is  to  be  admitted,  other 
passages  show  that  the  inspired  can  and  must  distinguish  that  which  he  knows  and 
says  of  himself  from  that  which  he  possesses  only  as  received.  His  moral  and 
religious  consciousness  is  never  identical  with  the  Spirit  of  God  in  him." 

(3)  The  inspiration  of  persons  leads  on  to  the  inspiration  of  their  word.  "The 
word,  which  is  the  product  of  the  relation  between  God's  Spirit  and  man's  spirit,  is 
self-evidently  a  product  of  the  Spirit,  has  in  it  the  Spirit  and  His  power ;  and  so  the 
words  themselves  are  inspired  (cf.  Matt.  x.  20;  2  Cor.  xiii.  3)  "  &c.  "It  is  clear  as 
sunlight  that,  as  matter  of  fact  for  the  Apostles  and  for  us,  the  Divine  Word  of  the 
Old  Testament  revelation — and  for  us  just  as  much  that  of  New  Testament  revelation 
— is  found,  as  a  whole,  nowhere  but  in  Holy  Scripture.  Certain  as  it  is  that  in  the 
times  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  revelation  itself  the  oral  was  co-ordinate  with 
the  written  word,  it  is  equally  certain  that  for  us  of  later  days  it  is  pure  folly  to  put 
any  professed  revelation  on  the  same  level  as  the  '  inspired  Scripture.'  In  so  far  the 
latter  is  absolutely  specific  and  unique." 

(4)  "As  the  Word  of  God  is  of  pneumatic  origin  and  character,  so  pneumatic 
efficacy  belongs  to  it.  Christ  Himself  represents  this  effect  as  that  of  seed  (Matt.  xiii. 
3 ;  1  Peter  i.  1,  13).  Paul  describes  it  as  a  power  of  God  unto  righteousness 
(Rom.  i.  16),  as  a  demonstration  of  spirit  and  power  (1  Cor.  ii.  4).  This  Scripture 
attests  itself  in  the  conscience  of  men  (2  Cor.  iv.  2  ;  cf.  Matt.  vii.  28  ;  Acts  ii.  37, 
v.  33,  vii.  54,  &c.).  The  result  in  those  who  let  the  Word  work  on  them  is  being  born  of 
the  Spirit  by  the  power  of  the  Gospel  (1  Cor.  iv.  15 ;  1  Peter  i.  23).  But  in  non- 
believers  the  effect  of  the  Word  is  a  judgment  unto  death  (2  Cor.  ii.  16).  If  finally 
we  ask  whether  and  how  far  the  New  Testament  authors  ascribe  truth  to  the  spoken 
and  written  word,  the  question  is  not  settled  by  passages  like  John  xiv.  17,  xv.  26,  &c., 

because  Pilate's  question  comes  up Even  the  Pauline  sayings  of  the  '  word 

of  truth'  (2  Cor.  vi.  7  ;  Ephes.  i.  13,  &c.),  'pillar  and  ground  of  the  truth'  (1  Tim. 
iii.  15  f.),  even  if  this  latter  saying  be  referred  to  the  doctrinal  summary  in  ver.  16,  do 
not  yield  the  idea  of  inerrancy,  which  the  orthodox  doctrine  assigns  to  every  word  of 
Scripture  ;  but  they  certainly  not  merely  ascribe  to  the  word  of  the  Apostles  the 
so-called  religious  truth,  i.e.,  the  power  of  awakening  certain  religious  feelings  and 
moral  emotions,  which  every  one  then  interprets  as  he  will,  but  they  also  claim 
for  the  teaching  authoritative  force,  at  least  perfect  trustworthiness," 
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Moloch-worship  among  the  Israelites.  By  Dr.  H.  J.  Elhorst  {Bihlioiheeh 
van  modernc  Theologie  en  Letter Jcunde,  13'^®  dl.  2^^  st.). — During  the  Assyrian  period 
many  Israelites  sacrificed  their  children  to  Moloch.  With  regard  to  this  Moloch- 
worship,  Dr.  B.  D.  Eerdmans  advances  two  propositions :  i  (1)  The  Moloch  to  whom 
the  Israelites  in  the  Assyrian  period  sacrificed  their  children  was  Jahwe  himself ;  and 
(2)  This  Moloch-worship  by  the  Israelites  of  the  Assyrian  period  is  least  of  all  to  be 
ascribed  to  influence  from  without.  These  propositions  are  not  new ;  they  are  the 
same  theses  that  Oort  defended  in  1865,  and  against  which  both  Kuenen  and  Von 
Baudissin  raised  difficulties.  Have  these  difficulties  been  removed  by  Dr.  Eerdmans? 
We  shall  see. 

In  the  first  place,  Eerdmans  endeavours  to  prove  that  in  the  Assyrian  period 
Jahwe  was  worshipped  with  sacrifices  of  children.  In  support  of  this  he  cites  the 
following  indications  of  it :  1.  Deuteronomy  xii,  31.  Oort  also  founded  upon  this 
passage  ;  but  Kuenen  denied  its  force  as  evidence,  and  Eerdmans  leaves  the 
objection  of  Kuenen  unanswered.  2.  It  is  not  stated  in  the  Old  Testament  to  whom 
Ahaz  offered  his  son  ;  but,  having  regard  to  what  is  contained  in  2  Kings  xvi.  2,  and 
in  Hosea  xiii.  1,  2,  Eerdmans  thinks  it  probable  that  the  offering  was  made  to  Jahwe. 
It  is  possible,  but  is  it  proved  ?  3.  Micah  vi.  might  be  of  service ;  but  this  place 
refers  merely  to  Israelites  who  thought  that  they  could  serve  Jahwe  with  sacrifices 
of  children.  They  might  arrive  at  this  idea  if  there  were  Israelites  who  offered  their 
children  to  Jahwe ;  but  they  might  also  reach  it  if  other  nations  served  their  gods 
with  such  offerings,  or  if  another  god  besides  Jahwe  were  worshipped  by  some 
Israelites,  to  whom  they  brought  offerings  of  children.  The  question  might  then 
arise  whether  Jahwe  might  perhaps  likewise  wish  to  be  worshipped  with  such 
offerings.  4.  Lastly,  Ezekiel  xx.  25.  According  to  Oort,  it  would  follow  from  this 
passage  that  Ezekiel  knew  a  law  in  which  the  offering  of  children  to  Jahwe  was 
commanded.  Kuenen  combated  Oort's  opinion  ;  Eerdmans  repeats  it.  Is  that 
enough  ?  Thus  far  we  must  deny  that  Dr.  Eerdmans  has  made  good  his  assertion 
that  in  the  Assyrian  period  children  were  sacrificed  to  Jahwe. 

But  Eerdmans  further  refers  to  passages  in  which  mention  is  made  of  Moloch- 
worship,  and  from  which  it  might  at  the  same  time  appear  that  Moloch- worship  was 
Jahwe-worship.  The  first  passage  is  Leviticus  xviii.  20,  where  we  read :  "  Thou 
Shalt  not  let  any  of  thy  seed  pass  through  the  fire  to  Moloch,  neither  shalt  thou 
profane  the  name  of  thy  God :  I  am  the  Lord."  Much  the  same  thing  is  said  in 
chapter  xx. ;  and  on  the  ground  of  these  two  passages  we  must,  according  to 
Eerdmans,  look  upon  Moloch-worship  as  something  that  had  the  closest  possible 
connection  with  the  worship  of  Jahwe,  that,  in  fact,  it  formed  a  constituent  part  of 
it.  The  same  conclusion  is  reached  from  Ezekiel  xx.  8,  9,  where  the  prophet  com- 
plains of  the  idolatry  of  the  Israelites.  From  Jeremiah,  Eerdmans  finds  nothing  that 
leads  to  the  identification  of  Jahwe  and  Moloch,  but  from  Zephaniah  i.  5,  he  learns  of 
men  who  swore  both  by  Jahwe  and  by  Moloch.  Does  it  follow  from  this  that  they 
looked  upon  Moloch-worship  as  a  constituent  part  of  Jahwe-worship  ?  It  is  possible 
that  they  did  so ;  but  it  is  not  to  be  thought  that  the  prophet  has  spoken  wrongly, 
although  Moloch  was  distinguished  by  every  one  from  Jahwe.  From  Ezekiel  we 
learn  that  the  sacrificers  of  children  among  the  Israelites  worshipped  Jahwe;  but 
Ezekiel  does  not  say  that  their  sacrifices  were  mtended  for  Jahwe.      In  fact,  he 

1  In  his  Melckdiemt  en  Vereering  van  HemelUchamen  in  Israels  Assyrische  Periode,  1891. 
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expressly  explains  that  these  offerings  were  brought  to  idols.'  It  is  thus  possible 
that  the  offering  of  children,  although  made  to  Jahwe,  was  named  idolatry  by 
Ezekiel.  It  would  not  be  at  all  strange  that  the  Jahwe  of  the  prophets  called  the 
Jahwe  of  the  offerers  of  children  an  idol.  Indeed,  having  regard  to  the  fact  that  the 
offerers  of  children  on  the  same  day  on  which  they  offered  them  came  into  the  temple, 
we  might  regard  it  as  probable  that  a  connection  existed  between  sacrifices  of  children 
and  the  worship  of  Jahwe,  but  it  is  not  certain.  To  sum  up  :  Dr.  Eerdmans  has  not 
shown  from  the  Old  Testament  that  Moloch-worship  was  Jahwe-worship  ;  he  has  not 
€ven  proved  that  in  the  Assyrian  period  Jahwe  was  worshipped  with  offerings  of 
■children  at  all. 

Still,  there  is  support  to  be  found  in  the  Old  Testament  for  the  idea  that  Jahwe 
was  worshipped,  as  Moloch,  with  offerings  of  children.  When  Jahwe  says,  in 
Jeremiah,  that  he  did  not  command  the  offering  of  children  to  Moloch  in  Tophet,  it 
follows  that  there  were  those  who  thought  that  Jahwe  had  so  commanded.  We  are 
thus  warranted  in  saying  that  among  the  Israelitish  offerers  of  children  there  were, 
at  any  rate,  some  who  identified  Jahwe  with  Moloch.  On  the  basis  of  Deuteronomy 
xii.  31,  we  might  go  further  and  say  that  the  Deuteronomist  combats  the  Israelitish 
offerers  of  children,  who  were  guilty  of  the  most  scandalous  practice  of  the  Canaanites. 
For  although  he  calls  it  a  Canaanitish  practice,  w^e  may  infer  from  the  words,  "  Thou 
shalt  not  do  so  unto  the  Lord  thy  God,"  that  he  knew  Israelites  who  offered  their 
children  to  Jahwe.  Yea,  we  might  even  infer  from  this  passage  that  the  Israelites 
of  the  Assyrian  period  regularly  offered  their  children  to  Jahwe.  If  the  Deuteronomist 
had  known  Israelites  who  offered  their  children  to  other  gods,  he  would,  without 
doubt,  have  caused  Moses  to  say  :  "  Take  care  that  you  do  not  follow  the  Canaanites 
in  the  service  of  their  gods,  for  they  offer  their  children  to  them."  That  he  merely 
allows  Moses  to  say,  "  Thou  shalt  not  do  so  unto  the  Lord,"  can  be  accounted  for  only 
if  he  simply  knew  Israelites  who  offered  children  to  Jahwe.  We  have  thus  shown 
that  the  offering  of  children  brought  to  Moloch  by  the  Israelites  of  the  Assyrian 
period  was  intended  for  Jahwe. 

These  offerers  of  children  had  many  opponents,  who  boldly  asserted  that  they 
offered  their  children  to  idols.  We  now  know,  however,  that  the  offerers  themselves 
asserted  that  their  offerings  were  intended  for  Jahwe.  Yet  it  is  possible  that  their 
opponents  were  in  the  right.  It  is  possible  enough  that  a  different  god  from 
Jahwe,  namely  Moloch,  was  identified  by  many  Israelites  in  the  Assyrian  period 
with  Jahwe.  It  is  also  possible  that  the  offering  of  children  was  a  strange  custom 
introduced  into  the  Jahwe-worship  in  that  period.  There  are  many,  including 
Kuenen,  who  hold  that  Moloch  was  a  distinct  god  from  Jahwe.  Who  he  actually 
was  may  be  explained  by  the  QjD^n  T\'2hp,  He  must  be  the  king  of  heaven— the 
sun;  but  he  is  the  sun  in  his  destructive  aspects.  This  notion  is  not  directly 
controverted  by  Eerdmans,  but  he  furnishes  weapons  with  which  it  might  be 
combated.  That  Moloch  is  the  sun  in  his  destructive  aspects  is  difficult  to  maintain. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  Old  Testament  to  support  it,  and  otherwise  we  find  no 
mention  of  a  god  named  M-l-ch  among  the  nations  who  surrounded  Israel.  But 
what  right  have  we  to  assert  that  Moloch  was  the  sun-god  ?  Did  the  sun-god 
alone,  among  the  Israelites,  bear  the  title  of  king  ?  It  appears  to  be  very  question- 
able if  we  can  look  upon  Melkat,  Chemosh,  and  Ammi  as  sun-gods.  They  are  more 
lords  of  nature  than  natural  forces.  They  are,  further,  the  kings  of  their  people, 
from  whom  their  subjects  have  everything  to  expect,  just  as  they  have  also  every- 
thing to  fear.  And  it  has  been  clearly  shown  by  Van  Baudissin  and  Eerdmans  that 
these  gods  were  not  merely  destructive. 
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If  then  Kuenen's  idea  must  be  set  aside,  the  question  arises  whether  the 
Israehtes  may  not  have  adopted  from  elsewhere  a  god  Moloch  whom  they  at 
once  identified  with  Jahwe.  We  know  at  least  that  the  Israelites  in  the  Assyrian 
period  were  very  susceptible  to  foreign  influences.  Furst  of  all  we  ask,  Did  the 
Israehtes  obtain  their  Moloch-worship  perchance  from  the  Assyrians?  This 
question  has  been  fully  dealt  with  by  Eerdmans,  who  conclusively  sets  it  aside. 
Passing  over  the  possibility  of  its  Egyptian  origin,  there  remains  the  probability 
that  the  Israelites  borrowed  their  Moloch  from  a  neighbour.  Among  Israel's  neigh- 
bours the  name  M  - 1  -  ch,  as  we  have  seen,  does  not  occur  as  the  proper  name  of  a  god ; 
but  it  occurs  as  an  epithet  of  a  god  among  all  the  surrounding  nations.  Chemosh  is 
called  Moloch,  and  so  is  Ammi.  It  is  natural  that  these  gods  should  have  been 
commonly  spoken  of  by  their  worshippers  as  the  Moloch,  but  it  is  not  in  the  least 
likely  that  the  Israelites  worshipped  any  of  them  under  that  name.  Kuenen  and 
Eerdmans  are  right  in  concluding  that  Milcom,  Chemosh,  and  Moloch  are  different 
gods,  and  we  are  thus  warranted  in  explaining  that  Moloch  was  a  strange  god 
identified  by  many  with  Jahwe. 

This  much  being  admitted,  it  might  still  be  asked.  Did  the  sacrificing  of  children 
belong  originally  to  the  Jahwe -worship  or  to  the  Moloch- worship,  or  did  it  belong  to 
both  ?  We  have  no  reports  as  to  the  worship  of  Ammi,  and  the  Old  Testament  is 
silent  as  to  the  offerings  of  children  brought  to  the  Tyrian  Baal,  to  Melkat.  But  we 
know  from  other  sources  that  the  Phoenicians  and  the  Carthaginians  offered  children 
to  the  Tyrian  Baal.  They  did  it  only,  however,  in  the  greatest  need.  Once  driven 
to  despair,  Mesha,  king  of  Moab,  offered  his  own  son.  We  see  that  at  least  occasion- 
ally Israel's  neighbours  offered  children  to  their  gods.  May  not  the  Israelites, 
following  the  example  of  neighbouring  nations,  have  offered  children  to  Jahwe  ? 
Eerdmans  denies  this ;  but  his  arguments  are  not  satisfactory,  and  the  question  falls 
to  be  answered  in  the  affirmative. 

Eerdmans  has  failed  to  show  that  the  offering  of  children  among  the  Israelites  in 
the  Assyrian  period  was  a  purely  Israelitish  practice.  Before  Ahaz  we  hear  nothing 
whatever  about  the  offering  of  children,  for  nothing  is  to  be  learned  from  the  story 
of  Abraham*and  Isaac.  The  story  is  certainly  old,  but  it  is  probably  mythical ;  and  so, 
in  like  manner,  may  be  the  story  of  Jephthah,  who  offered  his  daughter.  The  sacrifice 
of  children  by  the  Israelites  in  the  Assyrian  period  is  something  new  that  must  be 
ascribed  to  foreign  influences.  Jahwe,  however,  was  specially  named  Moloch  when 
those  offerings  were  brought  to  him.  And  that  is  easily  understood.  Jahwe  was  called 
Moloch  as  king  of  his  people.  The  offering  was  brought  to  him  in  troublous  times, 
when  the  people  were  attacked  by  foreign  nations.  Men  then  turned  to  him  in  his 
capacity  as  king  of  his  people.  Then  brought  to  him  the  dearest  that  they  had,  in 
order  that  he  might  dehver  them.  The  offering  of  children  was,  therefore,  in  the 
first  instance  brought  by  princes.  The  king  of  Moab,  and  Ahaz,  and  Manasseh  are 
specially  named.  They  follow  the  well-to-do  classes.  Everything  tends  to  show 
that  the  offering  was  not  brought  in  the  personal  interest  of  any  individual.  It  was 
an  offering  for  the  people  to  the  people's  god.  It  was  thus,  above  aU,  a  princely 
worship.  It  was  chiefly  exercised  by  princes  and  people  of  position,  and  in  Judah 
it  was  instituted  by  a  prince — by  Ahaz. 

It  is  possible  that  the  Israelitish  sacrifices  of  children  in  the  Assyrian  period  may 
have  been  a  survival,  but  it  is  not  in  the  least  likely.  This  kind  of  offering  belongs 
pecuHarly  to  those  forms  of  worship  in  which  the  gods  lack  proper  names,  where 
there  are  only  haalim  and  melaUm,  and  where  people  as  yet  only  know  local  gods, 
tirbal  gods,  and  national  gods.     To  these  gods  were  brought  human  sacrifices,  among 
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which  were  those  of  children.  Before  these  gods  men  mutilated  themselves.  Such 
gods  have  the  Israelites  and  their  kindred  worshipped.  But  afterwards  they 
learned  to  know  another  kind  of  gods,  to  which  Jahwe  and  Chemosh  and  Ammi 
belong.  They  were  sometimes  identified  with  the  old  haalim ;  in  particular  Jahwe 
was  identified  with  the  national  god,  the  king  of  his  people.  Chemosh  became  the 
Moloch  of  Moab,  and  Ammi  the  Moloch  of  Ammon.  Two  things  might  now  happen  : 
the  offering  of  children,  which  was  foreign  to  the  service  of  Jahwe,  might  remain,  or 
it  might  become  supplanted.  The  latter  is  what  happened  in  Israel.  Among  the 
other  nations,  on  the  contrary,  it  remained,  although  it  decreased.  In  times  of 
distress  the  sacrifice  of  children  to  the  old  national  Moloch  revived,  and  it  was  offered 
to  the  new  Moloch — to  Chemosh,  or  whatever  he  might  be  called.  In  Israel  it  died 
out.  True,  Jahwe  was  also  in  Israel  called  the  Moloch.  He  was  also  the  national  god. 
Jahwe  obtained  many  of  the  attributes  of  the  old  Moloch,  and  many  a  custom  entered 
into  the  Jahwe-worship  from  the  old  Moloch -worship  ;  but  the  sacrifice  of  children 
must  have  come  in  in  a  roundabout  way.  And  then  it  was  rightly  objected  to  in  the 
name  of  Jahwe  as  worship  of  idols.  This  is  a  somewhat  different  result  from  that 
to  which  Eerdmans  has  come,  but  it  is  a  hypothesis  which  explains  much  that  is 
otherwise  obscure. 

Paul's  Philippic  against  the  Church  of  Corinth.  By  Dr.  J.  Cramer. — 
Under  the  title  oiNieuwe  Bijdragen  op  liet  gebied  van  Godgeleerdheid  en  Wijshegeerte, 
Professors  Cramer  and  Lamers,  of  Utrecht,  have  for  some  years  published  an 
occasional  periodical,  the  contents  of  which  are  wholly  written  by  themselves.  The 
part  last  issued  (8e  dl.  4^  st.,  1893)  is  devoted  to  the  fourth  of  Dr.  Cramer's  exegetical 
and  critical  studies  on  the  New  Testament.  The  purpose  which  the  author  of  these 
studies  has  in  view  is  to  offer  a  new  contribution  in  answer  to  the  question 
whether  the  Epistles  to  the  Eomans,  the  Corinthians,  and  the  Galatians  that  stand 
in  the  name  of  Paul  are  really  the  work  of  that  Apostle.  In  the  present  paper  he 
confines  himself  to  the  last  four  chapters  of  the  Second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians, 
of  which  he  gives  a  revised  text  and  translation,  with  an  introduction,  a  critical 
commentary,  and  discussions  on  the  personal  character  of  the  Epistle  and  its  relation 
to  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians. 

There  are  many  critics,  Dr.  Cramer  observes,  who,  since  Hausrath  wrote  his 
Vier-Capitel-Brief  an  die  Korinther  (1870),  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
2  Cor.  x.-xiii.  (with  or  without  the  last  part — xiii.  11-13)  did  not  originally  form 
an  integral  part  of  the  Epistle.  Not  only  is  it  impossible  to  find  the  slightest  connec- 
tion between  ix.  15  and  x.  1,  but  so  great  is  the  difference,  both  in  tone  and  contents, 
between  the  first  nine  and  the  last  four  chapters  that  it  is  impossible  to  regard  them 
as  constituent  parts  of  one  Epistle.  This  is  also  Dr.  Cramer's  own  view.  While 
Paul,  in  chapters  i.-ix.,  declares  his  joy  that  the  Corinthian  Church  had  listened  to 
his  rebuke  and  returned  to  God,  and  had  received  again  in  love  the  Apostle  whom  it 
had  reviled,  it  appears  from  chapters  x.-xiii.  that  the  affair  between  him  and  the 
Church  is  not  yet  settled.  Although  it  is  principally  specific  opponents  that  Paul  has  in 
view,  he  nevertheless  speaks  of  the  Church  itself  as  not  yet  standing  in  good  relations 
to  him,  still  less  to  the  truth  and  to  God.  He  finds  himself  compelled  to  boast  of 
his  own  work,  to  defend  himself,  to  maintain  his  Apostolic  authority  against  presump- 
tuousness  and  coarseness,  misapprehension  and  calumny.  His  tone  is  excited  and 
passionate.  Now  he  entreats,  then  mocks,  then  threatens.  All  this  takes  for  granted 
a  state  of  affairs  in  the  Church  wholly  different  from  that  of  the  first  half  of  the 
Epistle.  Evidently  chapters  i.-ix.  were  written  later,  when  Paul  had  learned  from 
'Titus  of  the  good  impression  which  his  letter  had  made.     And  we  will  not  be  far  from 
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the  truth  if  we  regard  this  as  the  Epistle  written  "  with  many  tears,"  which  had 
made  the  Church  sorry  for  a  season,  but  with  a  sorrow  to  repentance.  But  whether 
or  not  the  last  four  chapters  are  disjoined  from  the  previous  nine,  they  form,  by 
common  consent,  a  whole,  and  are  therefore  very  well  adapted  for  separate 
treatment. 

Dr.  Cramer,  however,  has  a  special  reason  for  subjecting  these  particular 
chapters  to  a  new  exegetical  inquiry.  More  than  has  hitherto  been  the  case,  he 
wishes  to  fix  the  attention  of  specialists  upon  the  great  importance  of  what  may  be 
called  psychological  exegesis.  By  that  is  of  course  not  meant  an  exegesis  opposed 
to  the  historico-critical,  or  even  taking  an  independent  place  alongside  it,  but  an 
exegesis  which  with  the  application  of  the  historico-critical  method  takes  into 
account  psychology,  and  thus,  while  explaining  the  words  of  the  writer,  endeavours 
to  think  with  him  and  to  read  into  his  mind.  On  the  other  hand,  such  criticism 
knows  how  to  throw  light  upon  the  words  of  a  writer  from  what  it  has  learned  to 
know  of  himself.  At  the  present  time  such  exegesis  is  of  the  highest  importance. 
It  is  well  to  know  whether  one  has  to  deal  with  fiction  or  with  historical  truth.  To 
know  this  becomes  more  and  more  difficult.  At  one  time  there  was  a  standard  to 
go  by  in  the  four  chief  Epistles  left  to  Paul  by  Tubingen.  But  even  this  standard 
has  been  removed.  Everything  that  concerns  historical  Christianity  is  involved  in 
mist.  Imagination  has  free  play.  Should  that  really  be  the  case  ?  Should  it  be  a 
liopeless  task  for  criticism  to  sepai-ate  truth  and  fiction  from  each  other  as  far  as  the 
origin  of  Christianity  is  concerned  ?  Should  men  simply  have  to  throw  themselves 
into  the  arms  of  mysticism  and  leave  feeling  to  recover  what  reason  has  abandoned  ? 
Nay,  verily,  things  have  not  gone  so  far  as  that  yet.  But  where  historical  criticism 
is  concerned  we  ought  not  to  sit  with  folded  hands  in  the  expectation  of  better  days. 
Although  it  should  be  more  and  more  difficult  to  distinguish  between  Apostolic  and 
post-Apostolic,  genuine  and  spurious,  trustworthy  and  untrustworthy  tradition,  truth 
and  fiction,  it  is  not  on  that  account  impossible.  It  is  here  that  psychological 
exegesis  is  capable  of  rendering  excellent  service.  Even  fiction  has  its  laws.  Even 
in  that  sphere  there  is  no  caprice.  There  are  cases  in  which  we  must  say,  "  Men 
never  forged  so;  that  must  be  truth."  And  such  a  case  we  have  in  2  Cor.  x.-xiii., 
which  may  be  entitled  the  Philippic  of  Paul  against  the  Church  of  Corinth. 

In  treating  of  the  personal  character  of  these  chapters.  Dr.  Cramer  goes  upon 
the  supposition  that,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  interpolations,  he  has  to  deal 
with  a  document  complete  in  itself.  Not  only  are  beginning  and  end  related  to  each 
other  in  the  closest  possible  manner,  but  all  that  lies  between  has  reference  to  the 
same  circumstances  and  the  same  conditions.  It  is  one  tone  that  is  heard  on  every 
page ;  one  style  displays  itself  all  over ;  one  thought  is  everywhere  expressed ;  one 
end  is  sought  after,  although  by  different  means ;  one  person  shows  himself  at 
every  turn.  This  individuality  is  worthy  of  special  notice.  There  is  no  second 
portion  of  the  four  chief  Epistles  that  bears  such  a  personal  character.  No  doubt 
Paul  elsewhere  speaks  of  himself,  sometimes  at  considerable  length,  sometimes  quite 
in  the  same  tone ;  but  nowhere  so  continuously,  so  free  from  the  admixture  of 
dogmatical  views  or  moral  exhortations.  Here  from  beginning  to  end  it  is  the  person 
of  Paul  that  stands  in  the  foreground.  What  he  has  been  to  the  Church ;  what  he 
has  done  for  the  kingdom  of  Christ ;  what  his  opponents  have  to  expect  from  him ; 
what  he  thinks  ;  what  he  feels ;  what  he  wills ;  what  his  purpose  is  regarding  that 
which,  according  to  the  Epistle,  wholly  occupies  himself  and  the  Church — all  that  is 
not  a  part,  but  the  entire  contents  of  the  document. 

We   cannot  altogether  understand  the   conditions  under  which  this  Philippic 
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came  to  be  sent.  For  this  the  reports  furnished  to  us  are  too  brief.  We  find  more 
allusions  than  plain  indications.  The  Church  addressed  must  have  comprehended 
the  Epistle  best.  For  us  who  cannot  see  behind  the  scenes  it  must  remain 
enigmatical.  Still  there  is  much  that  is  clear  enough  to  enable  us  to  read  into  the 
mind  of  the  writer.  In  what  relation,  we  may  ask,  did  he  stand  to  the  Church  to 
which  he  directed  his  Epistle  ?  That  the  Corinthian  Church  is  intended  is  in  the 
highest  degree  probable,  both  from  what  the  writer  says  of  the  neighbourmg  lands  of 
Macedonia  and  Achaia,  and  from  the  similarity  of  the  conditions  as  these  are  described 
in  1  Cor.  and  2  Cor.  i.-ix. ;  and  further  by  the  incorporation  of  this  writing  by  the 
ancient  Church  in  this  particular  Epistle.  The  writer  (who,  of  course,  is  Paul)  had 
founded  the  Church ;  his  interest  in  it  was  great ;  even  in  his  absence  he  thought  of 
it,  and  wrote  letter  after  letter  to  it,  teaching,  exhorting,  and  comforting  its  members. 
He  had  himself  recently  revisited  the  Church,  and  on  that  occasion  something  had 
occurred  of  a  highly  unpleasant  nature.  The  Apostle  does  not  tell  what  it  was  in  so 
many  words  ;  but  that  it  made  a  deep  impression  upon  him,  and  deeply  grieved  him, 
appears  from  the  letter.  The  whole  Church  must  have  been  concerned  in  it,  but 
more  especially  some  men  whom  Paul  ranks  among  his  bitterest  enemies.  He  calls 
them  false  apostles,  who  called  themselves  servants  of  Christ,  but  who  rather  deserved 
to  be  called  servants  of  Satan. 

These  were  probably  in  some  way  connected  with  the  Galatian  Judaists,  who 
brought  into  the  Church  another  Jesus,  another  Spirit,  another  Gospel,  and  were 
busy  imdermining  the  influence  of  the  Apostle.  And  in  this  they  had  succeeded. 
The  Church  had  not  only  tolerated  their  teaching  and  work,  but  had  come  so  far 
\mder  their  influence  and  power  as  to  allow  itself  to  be  duped  by  them,  and  to  suffer 
at  their  hands  the  greatest  abuses.  This  sinister  influence  was  obtained  in  various 
ways ;  but  it  was  chiefly  Paul's  weakness  that  was  made  use  of  to  injure  him  in  the 
.  eyes  of  the  Church.  Paul  returns  to  this  point  again  and  again ;  but  wherein  his 
weakness  consisted  he  does  not  say.  To  the  Corinthians  it  was  unnecessary  to  explain 
it :  they  knew  it  quite  well  already ;  but  to  us  it  is  a  matter  of  surmise  and  guessing. 
Most  likely  epileptic  strokes  made  him  look  like  one  smitten  of  God,  exposed  him 
to  contempt  and  insult,  and  crippled  both  his  physical  and  moral  power.  Paul  keeps 
this  weakness  of  body  and  mind  in  view  in  his  letter.  He  strains  every  nerve  to 
wipe  out  the  impression  that  his  former  fruitless  visit  to  Corinth  had  made,  and  to  pave 
the  way  for  a  new  visit.  He  does  not  spare  the  Church,  but  brings  under  review  its 
unthankfulness,  its  folly,  its  frivolitj^,  and  its  sin  against  God.  He  paints  his  oppo- 
nents in  their  true  colours  ;  and  yet  it  is  possible  for  such  men  to  be  preferred  above 
one  like  Paul,  who  had  brought  the  Corinthians  to  Christ,  who  had  always  shown  the 
greatest  attachment  to  them,  and  had  not  scrupled  to  risk  health  and  strength  and 
life  for  their  good.  He  was  not  a  man  of  great  words,  and  his  speech  was  by  no 
means  eloquent ;  but  does  wisdom  consist  in  these  ?  On  the  other  hand,  if  anything 
was  to  be  gained  by  boasting,  Paul  too  could  boast.  And  as  regards  zeal,  what  had 
he  not  suffered,  what  did  he  not  suffer  daily  in  the  service  of  Him  who  sent  him  ? 
He  had  been  paralyzed  in  body  and  mind,  making  it  appear  that  he  was  a  weakling. 
The  recollection  was  painful,  but  he  would  not  have  it  otherwise.  Better  such  a 
weakness,  than  a  strength  like  that  of  the  Judaists.  Better  a  thorn  in  the  flesh  after 
such  glorious  revelations,  than  a  laurel  crown  plaited  by  fickle  popular  favour.  As 
he  thought  carefully  over  it  he  felt  as  if  he  ought  to  boast  in  these  very  weaknesses, 
because  they  kept  him  himible,  they  strengthened  his  faith,  they  caused  him  to  put 
all  his  trust  in  Christ  his  Lord ;  and  so  his  strength  corresponded  to  his  weakness. 
After  a  critical  study  of  these  chapters,  Dr.  Cramer  asks,  How  can  any  one 
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deny  the  originality  of  so  personal  a  letter,  and  imagine  that  some  one  had  written 
it  in  the  name  of  a  certain  Paul  who  had  some  time  before  died  as  one  of  Jesus' 
Apostles  ?  It  is  conceivable  that  a  post-Apostolic  person  might  issue  a  writing  in 
the  name  of  an  Apostle  for  the  purpose  of  combating  a  dangerous  heresy  or  of 
developing  and  recommending  cherished  ideas.  But  that  any  one  could  write  such 
a  letter  as  2  Cor.  x.-xiii.  without  having  personally  lived  through  what  he  writes, 
that  may  be  held  to  be  a  psychological  impossibility.  We  may  rest  satisfied  that  in 
these  chapters  we  have  a  sketch  of  the  writer's  own  life  before  us.  Men  do  not  write 
thus  unless  they  have  experienced  what  they  write.  Every  idea  of  fiction  is  excluded. 
Here  we  have  not  to  deal  with  some  one  "  who  wished  to  give  an  example  of  Pauline 
apologetics .  against  the  Judaists,"  but  with  Paul  himself,  who  expressed  what  was 
actually  in  his  mind.  The  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  and  other  epistles  of  the  great 
Apostle  to  the  Gentiles,  afford  proof  of  this. 

Is  there,  then,  such  a  relationship  between  Galatians  and  2  Cor.  x.-xiii.  as  to 
compel  us  to  think  of  one  author  ?  Volter  has  denied  this.  "While  he  holds  Paul  to 
be  the  author  of  2  Cor.  x.-xiii.,  he  sees  in  the  writer  of  Galatians  some  one  of  a  later 
time,  who  had  taken  up  a  much  more  decided  position  as  regards  the  law.  Dr. 
Cramer,  on  the  contrary,  thinks  that,  having  regard  to  one  thing  and  another,  we 
cannot  doubt  that  the  writer  of  2  Cor.  x.-xiii.  is  also  the  writer  of  Galatians.  That 
being  so,  it  is  also  historically  certain  that  this  writer  is  Paul,  the  called  of  Christ  to 
be  the  Apostle  to  the  Gentiles,  the  contemporary  of  James,  brother  of  the  Lord,  and 
of  John  and  Peter,  two  of  the  Twelve. 
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Timothy.  By  Pastor  Carl  Koch  {Bansk  KirTietidende,  1893,  Nos.  4  and  8). — The 
two  epistles  from  Paul  to  Timothy  form  a  group  of  writings  with  sharply-defined 
and  indiyidual  features,  distinct  from  all  others  —  not  merely  from  those  of  the 
same  period,  but  even  from  those  that  were  written  by  the  same  man.  What 
are  the  peculiar  features  that  distinguish  these  two  short  writings,  and  what  is  it 
that  the  reading  of  them  specially  teaches  ? 

For  one  thing,  we  may  obtain  from  them  an  impression  of  him  to  whom  they 
were  written,  of  Timothy  himself.  Paul  had  at  that  time  entrusted  to  this,  his 
dearest,  disciple  a  difficult  and  important  task  in  the  city  of  Ephesus,  where  there 
was  a  large  Christian  community.  He  was  to  be  neither  bishop  nor  priest,  which 
in  those  days  certainly  meant  the  same  thing,  but  he  was  to  be  the  Apostle's 
deputy  and  substitute  in  the  community.  He  was  not  to  attach  himself  permanently 
to  this  circle,  but  was  to  settle  there  provisionally,  ordain  priests  and  other  office- 
bearers in  the  Church,  guide  it  in  its  by  no  means  easy  relations,  and  act  in  general 
as  the  Church's  ruler.  This  position  called  for  much  real  spiritual  authority.  But 
Timothy  had  no  commission  from  State  or  other  institution  ;  with  him  everything 
depended  upon  inward  personal  worth ;  and  the  fact  that  he  was  sent  as  Paul's 
substitute  could  easily  be  turned  to  his  disadvantage  and  give  occasion  for  comparisons, 
the  result  of  which  could  not  be  doubtful.  It  may  have  been  something  of  this  sort 
that  Paul  had  in  mind  when  he  wrote,  "  Let  no  man  despise  thy  youth."     He  may 
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have  foreseen  or  heard  that  not  a  few  in  the  Church  shook  their  heads  at  the  young 
man  who  had  come  as  their  ruler,  and  thought  that  things  were  quite  different  in 
Paul's  days. 

The  Church  in  Ephesus  occupied  a  prominent  position.  The  town  was  one 
of  the  great  centres  of  trade  and  culture— one  of  the  points  where  the  East  and 
West  had  for  centuries  met  and  interchanged  articles  of  commerce,  objects  of  art, 
ideas  and  religions.  Here  every  spring  thousands  met  from  all  parts  of  Asia  Minor 
and  Greece  to  hold  the  feast  of  the  great  goddess  whose  magnificent  temple  stood 
in  a  plain  outside  the  town.  Here  dwelt  the  Eoman  proconsul,  who  governed  the 
Province  of  Asia — that  is,  the  western  part  of  Asia  Minor  ;  and  here  was  to  be  found, 
more  than  anywhere  else,  that  luxury  which  was  one  of  the  outstanding  characteristics 
of  the  times. 

Here  Tunothy  was  to  labour ;  but  in  all  probability  his  activity  was  to  extend 
over  the  whole  district  of  which  Ephesus  was  the  capital,  namely,  the  Province  of 
Asia,  where  Paul  and  his  companions  had  founded  a  number  of  Churches.  The  centre 
of  gravity  in  the  Christian  community  was  just  in  these  very  years  about  to  be 
transferred  from  Jerusalem  to  Ephesus.  This  circle  of  Churches  was  on  the  point 
of  assuming  the  position  of  the  capital  of  Christendom,  which  it  was  to  retain  for 
about  a  century  and  a  half.  At  the  same  time,  an  erroneous  doctrine  of  a  peculiar 
kind  had  crept  into  these  Churches,  so  that  Timothy  had  not  only  to  fight  against 
heathenism,  but  also  against  this  mixture  of  heathenism,  Judaism,  and  Christianity. 
The  position  which  he  occupied  was  thus  one  of  the  most  difficult,  if  not,  indeed,  the 
most  difl&cult,  which  at  that  period  could  have  been  assigned  to  him.  What  qualifi- 
cations had  he  for  occupying  such  a  place  ?  What  were  his  mental  aptitude  and 
character  ? 

In  these  Epistles  there  is  twice  mention  of  Timothy's  youth.  The  one  passage 
has  already  been  referred  to;  in  the  other  he  is  urged  to  "flee  youthful  lusts."  It 
is  clear  that  this  youthfulness  was  something  that  was  likely  to  get  him  into  trouble  ; 
that  there  was  something  in  it  that  he  ought  to  strive  against.  There  is  reason  for 
believing  that  this  youthful  lust  from  which  he  should  flee  had  special  reference  to 
his  relations  with  the  heretics,  and  consisted  in  a  fondness  for  dispute.  It  is  not 
every  one  who  has  sufficient  coolness,  superiority,  and  charity  to  engage  in  oral 
debate  with  opponents,  and  it  is  certainly  not  always  expedient  to  carry  on  such 
debate.  It  is  certain  that  Timothy  in  his  discussions  with  opponents  did  not 
resemble  Stephen,  of  whom  it  is  said  that  his  opponents  could  not  withstand  the 
wisdom  and  spirit  with  which  he  spoke.  It  was  a  craving  for  continual  and  untniiely 
discussion  in  which  both  he  himself  and  others  got  into  deep  water  that  w^as 
Timothy's  failing.  Instead  of  taking  up  an  independent  position  apart  from  his 
heterodox  neighbours,  he  again  and  again  entered  into  conversation  with  them,  and 
thereby  tacitly  conceded  the  relative  right  of  their  views.  One  is  warranted  in 
going  even  further.  Timothy  was  admittedly  greatly  taken  up  with  the  questions 
raised  by  the  heretics.  They  had  influenced  his  own  mind ;  and  Paul  is  therefore 
not  content  with  repeatedly  admonishing  him  against  unprofitable  dealings  with 
the  heretics,  but  plainly  warns  him  against  their  views  as  a  danger  which  threatened 
himself  personally.  Timothy's  love  for  disputation  may  have  had  its  origin  in  a 
feeling  of  uncertainty,  which  he  wished  to  overcome,  or  at  least  to  keep  under,  by 
subjectmg  the  problems  at  issue  to  the  test  of  debate,  and  in  this  way  fighting  his 
way  to  certainty.  It  was  this  that  Paul  admonished  him  against  once  and  again 
with  unusually  solemn  words :  "  Evil  men  and  impostors  shall  wax  worse  and  worse, 
deceiving  and  being  deceived.     But  abide  thou  in  the  things  which  thou  hast  learned 
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and  hast  been  assured  of."  And  in  another  place  :  ''  They  will  turn  away  their  ears 
from  the  truth,  and  turn  aside  unto  fables.     But  be  thou  sober  in  all  things." 

Timothy's  youthfulness  did  not  display  itself  in  violent  recklessness.  His  was 
rather  a  reflecting,  brooding  youthfulness,  ever  occupied  with  problems.  It  is  thus 
not  at  all  unlikely  that  Timothy  was  often  oppressed  by  his  great  task,  and  that 
he  often  longed  to  possess  the  dauntlessness  of  Paul.  Everything  gives  one  the 
impression  of  a  nature  more  contemplative  than  active,  upon  which  problems  and 
difficulties  lay  like  a  heavy  weight  that  he  failed  to  cast  off  with  resolute  effort. 
That  Paul  knew  this  is  evident  from  his  repeated  allusions  to  the  Christian  life  as  a 
warfare — the  good  fight  of  faith — and  his  manifest  desire  to  impress  upon  Timothy 
the  necessity  of  action  as  opposed  to  mere  theorizing. 

And  then  Timothy  was  a  man  of  the  second  generation.  Paul  could  describe 
the  Christian  life  as  a  forgetting  of  the  things  that  are  behind  and  a  reaching  forth  to 
those  that  are  before.  That  was  the  manner  of  the  first  generation;  but  it  is 
without  doubt  that  in  the  case  of  Timothy,  and  many  others  of  the  second  generation, 
it  was  not  so  easy  to  forget  the  things  that  were  behind — Judaism,  paganism,  or 
whatever  it  may  have  been.  They  were  tempted  to  look  to  the  side  or  behind,  and 
thereby  their  pace  was  slackened.  That  to  which  the  first  generation  could 
explicitly  say  farewell,  crept  stealthily  in  upon  the  second.  In  some  cases  it 
might  supplant  Christianity  altogether;  in  others,  it  sought  to  take  up  a  place 
alongside  of  it.  This  latter  was  the  danger  to  which  Timothy  was  exposed ;  and 
it  is  clear  that  the  dangers  which  lay  in  wait  for  him  as  a  member  of  the  second 
generation  were  not  counterbalanced  by  equally  strong  points  in  his  nature,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  coincided  with  its  weak  points. 

But  it  must  be  added  that  all  these  weaknesses  in  Timothy's  nature  were  but 
dark  spots  on  a  bright  background.  Paul,  who  knew  both  Timothy  and  the  condition 
of  affairs  in  Ephesus  well,  would  not  have  placed  him  there  if  he  had  not  felt  certain 
that  he  was  capable  of  filling  the  position.  Paul  had  named  Timothy  in  the  headings 
of  six  of  his  epistles,  and  so  had  written  them  not  only  in  his  own  name,  but  also  in 
his.  And  he  had  frequently  sent  him  on  difficult  errands  among  the  Churches.  We 
may  thus  be  certain  that  Timothy  was  no  nonentity.  But  even  stronger  impressions 
are  obtained  from  many  utterances  as  to  the  beautiful  qualities  of  his  heart.  To  the 
Church  of  Philippi,  Paul  could  write  of  him  :  "  I  have  no  man  likeminded,  who  will 
care  truly  for  your  state.  For  they  all  seek  their  own,  not  the  things  of  Jesus  Christ. 
But  ye  know  the  proof  of  him,  that  as  a  child  serveth  a  father,  so  he  served  with  me 
in  furtherance  of  the  Gospel."  He  calls  him  constantly  "  my  son,"  "my  own  son," 
"  my  beloved  son  "  ;  and  when  he  sends  him  his  last  epistle  from  his  prison  in  Eome, 
in  which  he  asks  him  to  come  as  soon  as  possible,  he  describes  himself  as  longing  to 
to  see  him,  remembering  his  tears,  when  he  might  be  filled  with  joy.  Timothy  was 
of  a  lovable,  contemplative,  somewhat  sombre  nature,  with  much  capacity  for 
faithful  devotion,  and  with  a  tendency  to  moodiness.  His  good  qualities  and  his 
failings  answer  to  each  other  as  the  dark  and  bright  sides  of  one  and  the  same 
nature.  But  he  had  a  sincere  faith  in  the  Lord,  who  can  purify  human  hearts,  and 
stablish  them  in  every  good  work. 

Timothy  appears  to  have  been  just  at  that  stage  when  a  man  looks  about  for  aids 
to  his  faith.  The  feeling  that  his  faith  was  small  must  have  troubled  him  a  good  deal, 
and  so  he  began  to  cast  about  for  means  that  might  be  employed  in  the  Christian  life 
by  the  side  of  faith  and  as  an  aid  to  it.  The  means  he  found  and  began  to  use  was 
asceticism.  There  can  scarcely  be  any  doubt  that  in  this  respect  he  was  influenced 
by  the  false  teachers  already  referred  to.      He  did  not  apprehend  what  lay  behind 
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and  was  the  fundamental  thought  of  the  asceticism  of  these  teachers  ;  he  had  merely 
an  impression  of  asceticism  itself,  and  this  weighed  with  him.  It  very  likely  happened 
to  him  as  to  many  other  Christians  who,  when  they  see  asceticism  practised,  are  apt 
to  be  seized  with  the  thought  that  it  is  a  high  and  strictly  Christian  ideal,  compared 
with  which  the  life  of  faith  in  its  more  usual  forms  is  on  a  somewhat  lower  level,  and 
that  if  the  two  could  be  combined,  then  one's  own  Christian  life,  as  well  as  Christian 
life  as  a  whole,  would  receive  a  hitherto  undreamt  of  impetus. 

This  much  is  at  any  rate  certain,  that  Timothy  was  on  the  point  of  becoming  an 
ascetic.  This  may  be  seen  from  several  utterances  in  the  first  Epistle.  For  instance, 
in  chap.  iv.  7  Paul  says,  "  Exercise  thyself  unto  godliness  :  for  bodily  exercise  is  profit- 
able for  a  little  ;  but  godliness  is  profitable  for  all  things."  The  bodily  exercise  here 
spoken  of  is  evidently  the  same  as  what  is  elsewhere  called  the  mortifying  of  the  flesh, 
and  it  is  clear  from  the  whole  context  that  this  was  an  important  point  with  Timothy. 
"WTiat  particular  direction  this  exercise  took  cannot  now  be  ascertained,  but  light  is 
thrown  on  one  form  of  it  by  chap.  v.  23,  where  it  is  said,  "  Be  no  longer  a  drinker  of 
water,  but  use  a  little  wine  for  thy  stomach's  sake  and  thine  often  infirmities."  This 
was,  at  least,  one  of  the  ways  in  which  the  bodily  exercise  showed  itself  :  wine  was  a 
thing  which  Timothy  denied  himself.  And  this  was  the  more  remarkable  because  in 
those  southern  countries  wine  was  a  daily  drink.  It  is  plain  from  these  two  utterances 
that  Paul  was  not  favourably  impressed  with  Timothy's  asceticism,  but  sought  to 
treat  it  as  a  secondary  matter  and  even  to  dissuade  him  from  it.  To  understand  the 
matter  aright,  however,  the  position  taken  up  by  Paul  on  the  whole  question 
of  asceticism  should  not  be  lost  sight  of.  In  1  Cor.  ix.  27  he  says  of  himself,  "  I  buffet 
my  body  and  bring  it  into  bondage  :  lest  by  any  means,  after  that  I  have  preached  to 
others,  I  myself  should  be  rejected."  This  is  asceticism  of  a  kind ;  but  in  spite  of 
external  resemblances,  there  was  a  very  material  difference  between  the  asceticism  of 
Paul  and  that  of  Timothy.  What  Paul  meant  to  say  was  that  he  treated  his  body  as  a 
slave.  But  a  sensible  master  would  never  seek  to  weaken  the  health  and  strength  of 
his  slaves,  but  would  rather  endeavour  to  increase  them ;  while  it  would  be  at  the 
same  time  his  desire  that  they  should  be  absolutely  willing  and  obedient.  And  so 
when  Paul  says  that  he  buffets  his  body,  his  meaning  is  not  that  he  seeks  to  weaken 
it  by  all  possible  means,  but  that  he  wishes  to  make  his  body  a  powerful  and  willing 
instrument  of  his  mind.  Here  the  fundamental  principle  was  clear  :  the  body  shall 
be  the  mind's  strong  and  willing  slave ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  a  sounder 
asceticism  than  that  which  is  indicated  in  the  words,  "  I  bring  my  body  into 
bondage,"  or  more  literally,  "  I  treat  my  body  as  a  slave." 

Therefore,  although  Paul  discountenanced  Timothy's  asceticism,  he  was  guilty 
of  no  contradiction,  for  the  asceticism  of  the  two  men  was  fundamentally  different, 
and  in  the  case  of  Timothy  it  was  a  mere  trifle  when  contrasted  with  godliness. 
Paul  would  not  have  dissuaded  him  from  it  if  he  had  not  discerned  that  its  leading 
motive  was  erroneous,  dangerous,  and  injurious.  It  was  not  asceticism  in  and  for 
itself  that  Paul  found  fault  with,  but  Timothy's  conception  of  it.  He  could  himself 
contemplate  circumstances  in  which  he  would  feel  it  to  be  his  duty  to  abstain  from  the 
use  of  wine — to  become  what  is  now  called  a  total  abstainer.  It  all  depends  upon 
the  reason  why.  If  it  is  intended  to  set  this  or  that  thing  by  the  side  of  and  on  a 
level  with  the  one  thing  needful,  this  is  a  sure  sign  that  there  exists  a  weakness  in  a 
place  of  vital  importance  which  reveals  a  diseased  spot  in  the  life  of  the  soul. 
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CHRISTIAN  THEOLOGY  AND  MODERN  THEORIES.     By  Rev.  John  Evans, 

B.A.  London  :  Elliot  Stock,  1892. 
The  purpose  of  this  volume  is  to  show  that  the  essential  truths  of  Christianity,  as 
presented  in  the  New  Testament,  not  as  given  in  Creeds,  are  in  harmony  with  the 
legitimate  conclusions  of  human  reason.  The  author  claims  to  show  that  the  theories 
of  modern  times,  professedly  based  on  the  results  of  the  investigations  of  science  and 
higher  criticism,  are  largely  founded  on  misconception  of  Christian  truths,  and  of  the 
constitution  of  nature,  and  that  some  of  them,  if  carried  out  to  their  full  logical  con- 
sequences, will  result  in  atheism  or  pantheism.  On  this  latter  position  we  wiU  say 
at  once,  in  passing,  that  no  theories  of  the  infinite  and  transcendental  will  bear  carry- 
ing out  to  their  full  logical  consequences.  We  have  as  yet  no  calculus  that  enables  us 
to  deal  with  these  matters  on  the  lines  of  mathematical  science. 

The  volimie  consists  of  an  introduction,  and  ten  lectures  on  the  leading  Christian 
doctrines,  viz..  Miracles,  the  Fall,  the  Incarnation,  Redemption,  Atonement,  Justifi- 
cation, Faith,  Regeneration  and  Sanctification,  Prayer,  the  Future  Life.  These 
subjects  are  dealt  with  on  a  broad  evangelical  basis,  and  "  priestism,  Calvinism,  and 
other  harsh  systems  "  are  repudiated.  Thus  in  dealing  with  miracles  the  author 
regards  the  miraculous  not  as  a  violation  of  the  laws  of  nature,  but  as  instances  of  the 
intervention  of  higher  laws  not  usually  met  with  in  our  experience  ;  the  narratives  of 
the  sun  standing  still,  of  the  miracles  in  Daniel  and  Jonah,  he  regards  as  "  strong 
metaphors  "  or  parables.  He  does  not  apparently  propose  to  apply  this  idea  to  any 
of  the  miracles  of  the  New  Testament.  The  actual  histories  of  the  Creation  and  Fall 
are  allegories,  but  the  original  fall  of  man,  in  the  sense  that  very  early  in  his  hfe  a 
moral  catastrophe  befell  him,  is  to  be  conceded  as  a  historical  fact.  It  is,  however,  a 
little  difficult  to  see  clearly  how  much  according  to  our  author  is  allegory,  and  how 
much  fact.  In  the  last  chapter  on  the  Future  Life  there  is  a  useful  essay  on  the 
a  ^Hori  argument  for  the  doctrine.  As  to  the  duration  of  future  punishment,  the 
author  considers  that  the  data  are  not  sufficient  to  lead  to  any  approximately  certain 
conclusion.  In  the  other  chapters  we  have  an  original  if  somewhat  desultory  restate- 
ment of  the  grounds  for  a  moderate  evangelical  position,  in  the  course  of  which  the 
results  of  wide  and  varied  reading  are  laid  under  contribution.  The  book  is  well  got- 
up,  and  clearly  printed,  but  the  well-intentioned  attempts  at  Greek  accents  and 
breathmgs  have  resulted  in  complete  "  pie."  The  authoi»is  evidently  in  considerable 
sympathy  with  modern  criticism,  and  makes  free  use  of  its  results  :  the  stress  he  lays 
on  the  necessity  of  treating  the  Bible  as  a  collection  of  Oriental  literature  will  be 
specially  helpful.  But  some  of  the  statements  about  New  Testament  books,  especially 
the  Johannine  writings,  are  more  definite  than  the  present  state  of  criticism  warrants. 
The  Pastoral  Epistles  should  scarcely  be  used  without  reference  to  the  doubts  as  to 
their  authenticity  felt  by  a  strong  if  not  dominant  school  of  critics.  Nor  is  it  now 
true  to  say  that  "  many,  perhaps  most,  maintain  that  the  order  of  the  Gospels  in  our 
canon  is  also  the  order  of  the  time  of  composition."  Those  who  have  enjoyed  and 
appreciated  the  author's  former  work,  Jacob  Herbert,  wiU  welcome  this  readable  and 
temperate  argument  for  a  moderate  type  of  the  older  evangelicahsm,  and  his  full 
sympathy  with  older  forms  of  thought  will  render  palatable  to  his  conservative  readers 
the  concessions  to  modern  ideas  which  Mr.  Evans  advocates. 

W.  H.  Bennett,  M.A. 
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CHILDKEN    OF    GOD.  .   By  Edward   A.    Stuart.      Sampson,  Low,  Marsden  & 
Co.,  1893. 

This  voliune  of  sermons  by  the  popular  vicar  of  St.  James's,  HoUoway,  is  one  of  the 
Preachers  of  the  Age  series.  We  confess  that  we  opened  it  with  feehngs  of  consider- 
able expectation,  but  we-  are  bound  to  add  that  we  closed  it  with  disappointment. 
Many  of  the  sermons  are  sketchy,  and  some  are  fanciful.  It  is  obviously  impossible, 
in  the  course  of  a  short  and  single  sermon,  to  treat  with  any  satisfaction  such  subjects 
as  "  The  Seven  Gethsemane  Commands,"  "  The  Sevenfold  Easter  Commands,"  or 
"The  Seven  Easter  Promises  of  Jesus  Christ."  The  style,  also,  is  egotistical;  and 
the  writer  is  too  fond  of  introducing  Greek  words. 

We  believe  we  are  correct  in  saying  that  Mr.  Stuart  is  a  leading  member  of  the 
Evangehcal  school ;  but  we  are  glad  to  notice  that  the  sermons  before  us  show  traces 
of  a  very  distinct  advance  on  the  narrow  theology  of  the  older  Evangelicals.  On  such 
deep  questions  as  the  Atonement  and  the  Fall  of  Man  the  writer  speaks  in  terms  of 
fitting  humility :  he  does  not  attempt  to  soar  into  the  secrets  of  the  Deity  on  the 
waxen  wings  of  the  understanding.  "What,  then,"  he  says,  on  page  102,  "is  the 
doctrine  of  the  Atonement  ?  Here  it  is,  my  brethren,  that  I  feel  we  must  speak  with 
the  deepest  reverence,  and  with  the  consciousness  of  our  own  ignorance.  We  can 
trace  the  results  of  that  Atonement ;  we  insist  upon  the  necessity  of  it ;  but  when  we 
try  to  explain  the  rationale  of  it,  we  feel  there  are  deeper  depths  than  any  finite 
understanding  can  possibly  fathom."  It  is  in  this  spirit  that  such  questions  should 
always  be  approached.  With  regard  to  the  Fall,  Mr.  Stuart  warns  his  hearers  against 
the  use  of  extravagant  language  in  reference  to  the  depravity  of  man,  lest  such 
language  should  lead  them  into  error.  He  even  admits,  though  in  a  qualified  sense, 
the  great  doctrine  of  the  universal  Fatherhood  of  God.  By  ignoring  this  truth,  he 
tells  his  hearers,  "  we  have  suffered  loss  for  our  own  spiritual  life  ;  for  the  doctrine  is 
the  antidote  to  that  selfishness  of  which  we  Evangelicals  have  to  beware." 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  Mr.  Stuart  has  no  sympathy  with  the  results  of  modern 
criticism.  He  believes  that  the  order  of  books  in  the  English  Canon  was  originally 
arranged  "  under  the  distinct  guiding  of  God  the  Holy  Ghost."  The  Song  of  Solomon 
he  regards  as  "  the  climax  "  of  the  Old  Testament—"  all  that  precedes  leads  up  to  it, 
all  that  follows  flows  from  it."  The  Book  of  Ecclesiastes  is  spoken  of  as  the  work  of 
Solomon.  In  the  New  Testament,  again,  "  the  unity  of  plan  "  (which  is  the  writer's 
theme)  is  seen  in  the  order  of  books  as  arranged  in  our  Enghsh  Bibles.  "  Having 
learnt  in  the  lecture-room  of  the  Eomans  the  first  principles  of  our  faith,  we  descend 

in  Corinthians  and  Galatians  into  the  arena  of  conflict  and  of  strife And 

lastly  in  the  Thessalonians.we  are  told  to  wait  for  His  Son  from  heaven  "  :  until,  in 
due  course,  we  arrive  at  the  Revelation  of  St.  John,  which  we  are  told  is  "  the  chmax 
of  the  whole  "  I  After  these  examples  of  Biblical  interpretation,  it  is  superfluous  to 
add  that  the  writer  is  very  scornful  of  the  "higher  criticism,"  and  is  "not  at  all 
afraid  of  the  charge  of  intellectual  imbecility." 

That  the  writer  is  deeply  in  earnest  is  evident  on  every  page,  and  there  are  many 
passages  that  we  have  read  with  much  interest.  But  we  cannot  agree  with  such 
a  sentiment  as  this,  on  page  35 :  "  Never,  never  can  we  dwell  too  much  upon  the 
sufferings  of  our  adorable  Redeemer."  Neither  does  the  following  story  indicate  a 
healthy  state  of  mind  :  "  When  a  dear  cousin  was  going  forth  to  the  mission-field,  one 
of  his  Bible -class  children  was  heard  saying  to  another  how  hard  it  would  be  to  go, 
and  leave  friends  and  mother  and  home.  '  Oh,'  said  the  other,  '  I  don't  thmk  it  will 
be  so  very  hard ;  for  Jesus,  you  know,  will  be  with  him.' "  If  it  was  not  hard  to 
leave  mother  and  home,  it  ought  to  have  been.     The  following  passage,  again,  may, 
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we  suppose,  be  agreeable  to  some  people's  thoughts  of  heaven,  but  we  must  confess 
we  are  totally  unable  to  understand  the  feeling:  "Yes,  though  there  be  angel  and 
archangel,  cherubim  and  seraphim,  you  and  I  will  be  among  the  treasures  of  heaven ; 
for  we  shall  remind  our  King  of  His  agony  and  bloody  sweat,  and  how  He  won  us  on 
the  field  of  battle,  wet  with  His  own  life's  blood."  John  Vaughan. 

THE  CHKISTIAN  VIEW  OF  GOD  AND  THE  WOKLD  AS  CENTEING  IN 
THE  INCAENATION :  Being  the  Kerr  Lectures  for  1890-91.  By  James 
Orr,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Church  History  in  the  United  Presbyterian  CoUege, 
Edinburgh.  Edinburgh  :  Andrew  Elliot. 
This  is  a  great  book  on  a  most  important  subject.  It  is  the  first  series  of  lectures  on 
the  Kerr  foundation,  and  it  is  the  first  considerable  book  written  by  Dr.  Orr.  Both 
the  lectureship  and  the  lecturer  are  to  be  congratulated  on  such  a  worthy  inauguration. 
The  lectures  are  worthy  to  take  their  place  among  the  best  of  the  Bampton,  Baird, 
Cunningham,  and  other  lectures  published  in  England  or  in  Scotland.  Dr.  Orr  is 
an  admirable  lecturer.  There  is  ample  knowledge  and  the  clear  exposition  which 
rises  out  of  fulness  of  information.  There  is  a  clear  and  perfect  apprehension  of  the 
views  with  which  he  does  not  agree,  and  the  absolute  fairness  which  a  strong  man 
shows  to  his  opponents.  There  is  a  unique  power  of  classification  and  of  compre- 
hensive statement,  an  example  of  which  may  be  found  in  Note  G,  pp.  476-8,  on 
"  Schools  of  Evolutionists,"  where,  in  a  couple  of  pages,  Dr.  Orr  gives  as  much  infor- 
mation as  might  furnish  a  treatise.  But,  in  truth,  this  power  of  classification  is  con- 
spicuous through  the  volume,  and  forms  one  of  the  most  valuable  elements  of  the 
book. 

Dr.  Orr's  plan  is  admirable  in  itself,  and  has  been  splendidly  carried  out  in  detail. 
He  first  gives  us  "  the  Christian  view  of  the  world  in  general,"  with  a  consideration 
of  the  preliminary  objections  from  the  theology  of  feeling  and  from  the  school  of 
Eitschl.  The  second  lecture  deals  with  the  Christian  view  and  its  alternatives. 
The  main  appeal  is  to  history.  History  is  shown  to  be  a  series  of  alternatives.  A 
Divine  Christ  or  Humanitarianism,  a  Divine  Christ  or  Agnosticism,  a  Divine  Christ  or 
Pessimism — such  is  the  downward  movement;  but  there  is  an  upward  movement 
from  Pessimism  to  Christ  traced  by  Dr.  Orr,  a  necessary  piece  of  work  which  is 
exceedingly  well  done,  and  which  commands  unstinted  admiration.  Then  in  the  third 
lecture  we  have  the  Theistic  postulate  of  the  Christian  view.  This  well-trodden 
field  is  again  treated  by  Dr.  Orr,  and  with  singular  freshness  and  power.  One  would 
think  that  in  this  field  nothing  fresh  was  to  be  said ;  but  the  massiveness  and  com- 
prehensiveness of  Dr.  Orr's  treatment,  his  singular  knowledge  of  the  whole  field  of 
literature  on  the  question,  and  his  masterly  grasp,  has  given  a  unique  charm  to  the 
whole  discussion.  We  call  attention  to  his  treatment  of  the  cosmological,  the 
teleological,  and  the  ontological  arguments.  Next  we  are  to  consider  the  postulate  of 
the  Christian  view  of  the  world  in  regard  to  nature  and  to  man.  Here  we  are  called  on 
to  note  the  recognition  by  Dr.  Orr  of  the  contribution  which  philosophy  and  science 
have  made  to  our  knowledge  of  nature  and  of  man.  It  is  no  grudging  recognition. 
For  man  has  learned  something  of  himself  and  of  nature  throughout  the  ages,  and, 
as  Dr.  Orr  shows,  whatever  he  has  learned  through  science  and  philosophy  is  not 
inconsistent  with  what  has  been  revealed  to  him  through  Scripture  and  through 
Christ.  The  first  postulate  of  the  Christian  view  is  God  ;  the  second  is  man  in  the 
image  of  God ;  the  third  is  the  sin  and  disorder  of  the  mind— a  problem  which 
Christianity  does  not  create,  but  helps  to  solve.  But  the  main  problem  of  evil 
becomes  :  (1)  the  problem  of  moral  evil ;  (2)  the  problem  of  natural  evil ;  and  (3)  the 
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culmination  of  both  problems  in  the  question  of  the  relation  of  sin  to  death.  On  this 
dark  and  solemn  subject  Dr.  Orr  has  much  to  say  ;  and  he  says  it  with  effect.  If  he 
does  not  solve  the  problem,  at  least  he  has  made  the  existence  of  it  less  burdensome 
to  mind  and  heart.  This  chapter,  the  fifth,  culminates  in  an  important  statement  of 
the  Biblical  doctrine  of  immortality,  in  which  Dr.  Orr  rightly  distinguishes  between 
the  Scriptural  and  other  doctrines  of  immortahty.  "  The  true  immortality  is  through 
redemption,  and  embraces  the  resurrection  of  the  body."  In  the  appendix  to  this 
chapter  Dr.  Orr  treats  of  the  Old  Testament  doctrine  of  immortality  ;  and  this  is  the 
only  section  of  the  volume  with  regard  to  which  we  do  not  quite  see  our  way  to  an 
agreement  with  the  statement  of  Dr.  Orr.  We  quite  agree  with  the  statement  that 
the  Old  Testament  doctrine  of  immortality  is  to  be  looked  for  in  the  idea  of  man's 
relation  to  God,  and  that  it  embraces  the  idea  of  a  resurrection,  if  it  has  come  to 
clear  consciousness  in  the  Old  Testament  at  all.  That  is  to  say,  the  correlation  and 
the  culmination  of  the  Old  Testament  hope  are  contained  in  the  Christian  doctrine  of 
the  resurrection  of  the  dead.  But  the  difficulty  is,  did  the  Old  Testament  writers 
attain  to  a  clear  consciousness  of  this  doctrine  as  their  hope  ?  We  doubt  it ;  and 
though  we  have  carefully  weighed  Dr.  Orr's  arguments,  we  are  not  convinced.  But 
to  discuss  the  question  here  would  lead  us  too  far  afield. 

The  sixth  lecture  sets  forth  the  central  assertion  of  the  Christian'  view,  "  The 
Incarnation  of  God  in  Christ  " — a  chapter  which  exhibits  Dr.  Orr's  mastery  of  the 
most  recent  results  of  exegesis,  and  his  command  of  the  resources  of  the  new  science 
of  Biblical  theology ;  while  in  other  relations  it  shows  how  well  he  has  made  himself 
acquainted  with  the  attempts  at  dogmatic  reconstruction  made  mainly  by  German 
theologians. 

The  seventh  lecture  deals  with  the  Incarnation  and  the  Plan  of  the  World,  and 
the  eighth  with  the  Incarnation  and  Eedemption  from  Sin,  and  the  ninth  with  the 
Incarnation  and  Human  Destiny.  These  three  chapters,  with  their  various  appen- 
dices, may  be  described  as  an  exposition  of  the  Christian  philosophy  of  history, 
with  a  criticism  of  opposing  views,  and  of  views  which  may  be  described  as 
inadequate. 

Looking  back  over  the  journey  we  have  taken  under  the  leadership  of  Dr.  Orr, 
what  have  we  gained  ?  More  than  we  can  at  once  say.  We  have  got  this  much 
at  any  rate,  that  there  is  a  Christian  view  of  the  world — a  view  large,  spacious, 
comprehensive — and  all  other  views  of  the  world,  so  far  as  there  is  truth  in  them, 
fall  into  their  proper  places,  in  relation  to,  and  in  subordination  to,  this  view. 
Under  the  guidance  of  Dr.  Orr  we  find  that  we  are  free  to  range  among  the  sciences, 
philosophies,  and  religions  of  the  world,  and  claim  the  truth  in  all  of  them,  as  truth 
which  rightfully  belongs  to  Christianity.  For  in  the  Christian  view  alone  can  these 
'partial  truths  receive  their  justification.  In  it  alone  they  cease  to  be  isolated, 
fragmentary,  incomplete,  and  become  part  of  the  organic  whole  of  truth.  While 
we  admire  the  learning,  the  logical  power,  the  clear  exposition,  and  the  grasp  of 
principle  manifested  in  the  book,  most  of  all  do  we  admire  the  sympathetic  insight 
into  partial  and  one-sided  systems,  and  the  firm  desire  to  seek,  find,  and  rescue 
the  truth  imprisoned  in  them.  In  this  Dr.  Orr  has  been  conspicuously  successful. 
He  is  not  content  with  negative  and  destructive  criticism.  He  seeks  to  put  himself 
in  the  place  of  another.  He  ever  asks.  What  is  there  in  this  system,  be  the  system 
what  it  may,  which  has  led  men  to  beheve  it,  to  rest  in  it,  to  fight  for  it  ?  He 
ig  more  concerned  to  find  out  that  than  to  find  out  merely  what  is  defective. 
Firmly  persuaded  that  in  Christ  he  has  found  the  truth,  and  that  Christianity  holds 
the  secret  of  a  rational  interpretation   of    God,   and  man,  , and  the   world;  firmly 
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persuaded,  also,  that  there  is  an  affinity  between  the  mind  of  man  and  the  truth ; 
Dr.  Orr  has  sought  to  present  to  the  world  this  vindication  of  the  Christian  view  of 
the  world.  And  he  has  done  his  work  in  such  a  way  as  to  earn  the  thanks  of  all 
thoughtful  men.  j^Eg  Iverach. 

THEOS0PHY,    OE   PSYCHOLOGICAL    EELIGION ;    The    Gifford    Lectures, 

DELIVERED  BEFORE    THE    UNIVERSITY    OF    GLASGOW   IN  1892.       By  F.  MaX  MuLLER, 

K.M.  London:  Longmans,  1893. 
When  I  venture  to  express  some  of  the  thoughts  which  the  reading  of  this  volume 
has  suggested  to  me,  I  do  so  strictly  in  the  spirit  of  a  learner ;  and  the  true  learner 
is,  of  necessity,  a  close  and  persistent  questioner.  I  owe  to  Professor  Max  Miiller  a 
^ebt  of  gratitude— which  it  has  always  been  to  me  a  heartfelt  pleasure  to  acknow- 
ledge— for  the  multitude  of  questions  which  he  has  answered  for  me,  I  may  say  now, 
during  nearly  forty  years ;  and  I  am  thankful  to  have  an  opportunity  of  trying  to  lay 
bare  my  inmost  mind  on  some  subjects  of  supreme  importance  in  their  bearings  on 
the  future  course  of  European  thought,  and  therefore  also  of  European  religion. 

In  his  lecture  on  Alexandrian  Christianity,  Professor  Max  Miiller  expresses  his 
belief  that  "  by  vindicating  the  true  historical  position  of  Christianity,  and  by 
showing  the  position  which  it  holds  by  right  among  the  historical  and  natural  religions 
of  the  world,  witliout  reference  to  or  reliance  u^on  any  su2)j>osed  special,  excep- 
tional, or  so-called  miraculous  revelation,  I  may  have  fulfilled  the  real  intention 
of  the  founder  of  this  lectureship  better  than  I  could  have  done  in  any  other  way." 
(p.  448.) 

This  historical  position  of  Christianity  is,  he  says,  its  essential  characteristic ; 
and  by  this  he  means  that  it  comes  in  the  very  fulness  of  time,  and  that,  so  coming, 
it  marks  the  highest  point  which,  thus  far,  the  great  tide  of  human  thought  had 
reached.  It  does  not  follow  that  the  point  thus  reached  is  the  highest  which  can  be' 
reached ;  nor  does  it  follow  necessarily  that  our  conclusions  are  right  as  to  the 
value  of  the  results  so  far  attained.  Semitic  and  Hellenic  thought  met  at  Alexandria. 
It  was  there  that  "  the  Jewish  religion  experienced  its  last  philosophical  revival,  and 
that  the  Christian  religion  for  the  first  time  asserted  its  youthful  strength  against  the 
philosophies  both  of  the  East  and  of  the  West "  (p.  399). 

But,  in  spite  of  all  that  is  said  throughout  these  lectures,  I  am  still  constrained  to 
express  my  ignorance,  or,  at  the  least,  my  complete  uncertainty,  as  to  the  strict 
meaning  in  which  Professor  Max  Miiller  uses  the  terms  Christianity  and  Christian 
religion.  The  Logos  doctrine  is,  he  says,  "  the  foundation  of  all  philosophy,"  and 
thus,  *'  imless  we  have  fully  grasped  it,  as  it  is  grasped  by  some  of  the  greatest 
Fathers  of  the  Church,  we  shall  never  be  able  to  understand  the  fourth  Gospel, 
we  shall  never  be  able  to  call  ourselves  true  Christians  "  (p.  521). 

Physical  religion,  we  are  told,  represents  "  the  search  after  something  more  than 
finite  or  phenomenal  in  nature,"  while  Anthropological  religion  denotes  *'  the  search 
after  something  more  than  finite  or  phenomenal  in  the  soul  of  man,"  and  these  two 
currents  must  in  the  end  meet  in  what  has  been  called  Theosophy  or  Psycliological 
religion,  both  this  striving  to  meet  and  the  final  union  having  found  their  most 
perfect  expression  in  Christianity  (p.  541).  The  plant  so  raised  is  as  a  mighty 
oak,  needing  neither  props,  safeguards,  nor  fencing.  We  should  feel  it  an  indignity, 
Professor  Miiller  exclaims,  to  the  giant  of  the  forest,  if  we  saw  it  enclosed  by  tiny 
props  and  made  hideous  by  scarecrows  to  frighten  off  the  birds. 

"  Would  you  not  feel  moved  to  tear  off  the  screens  and  let  the  wind  of  heaven 
shake  its  branches,  and  the  light  from  heaven  warm  and  brighten  its  dark  foliage  ? 
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This  is  what  I  feel  about  religion,  yea,  about  the  Christian  religion,  if  but  properly 
understood.  It  does  not  want  these  tiny  props,  or  those  hideous  scarecrows,  or 
useless  apologies.  If  they  ever  were  wanted,  they  are  not  wanted  now,  whether 
you  call  them  physical  miracles,  or  literal  inspiration,  or  Papal  infallibility ;  they 
are  now  an  affront,  a  dishonour  to  the  majesty  of  truth"  (p.  543). 

But  although  we  get  here  some  of  the  most  striking  and  most  fmportant 
characteristics  of  Christianity  (whatever  it  be),  we  still  have  to  ask  what  may  be 
the  proper  understanding  of  this  religion,  and  in  what  sense  the  interpretation  put 
upon  it  may  be  maintained.  We  have  still  other  factors  to  deal  with.  At  the  outset 
the  very  term  "historical  Christianity  "  conveys  to  perhaps  four-fifths  of  all  Enghsh- 
speaking  men  a  sense  wholly  different  from  that  which  is  attached  to  it  by  Professor 
Max  Miiller.  With  them  it  is  historical,  not  in  the  sense  that  it  crowns  the  great 
fabric  of  religious  thought,  and  so  proclaims  itself  as  the  highest  truth  thus  far 
attained  by  the  mind  of  man,  but  as  resting  upon,  and  being  attested  by,  certain  facts 
of  history,  in  such  sort  that  if  these  events  or  incidents  did  not  at  some  time  or  other 
take  place  the  religion  resting  on  them  crumbles  away.  How  does  Professor  Max 
Miiller  deal  with  these  so-called  historical  facts  ?  The  facts  are  of  two  kinds — the 
one  being  certain  writings  or  scriptures,  the  other  being  the  incidents  recorded  in 
those  scriptures.  The  incidents  are  to  be  taken  on  the  authority  of  the  writings, 
and  this  authority  is  not  to  be  called  into  question,  and  will  not  be  questioned  by 
those  who  are  truly  children  of  God.  I  should  be  thankful  if  to  this  question  I  could 
see  in  these  pages  a  more  decisive  answer,  and  surely  no  question  could  be  more 
momentous.  The  Alexandrian  Clement,  we  are  told,  took  the  critical  step  which 
philosophers  like  Celsus  declined  to  take,  when  he  recognized  the  Divine  Logos  in 
Jesus  of  Nazareth. 

"  AU  the  epithets,"  he  goes  on  to  say,  "  such  as  Logos^  Son  of  God,  the  first-born, 
the  only-begotten,  the  second  God,  were  familiar  to  the  Greeks  of  Alexandria.  If, 
then,  they  brought  themselves  to  say  that  He,  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  was  all  that,  if  they 
transferred  all  these  well-known  predicates  to  Him,  what  did  they  mean  ?  Unless  we 
suppose  that  the  concept  of  a  perfect  man  is  in  itself  impossible,  it  seems  to  me  that 
they  could  only  have  meant  that  a  perfect  man  might  be  called  the  realisation  of  the 
Logos,  whether  we  take  it  in  its  collective  form — as  it  was  in  the  beginning  with  God— 
or  in  its  more  special  sense  as  the  Logos,  or  the  original  idea,  or  the  Divine  conception 
of  man.  If,  then,  all  who  knew  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  who  had  beheld  His  glory  full  of 
grace  and  truth,  bore  witness  of  Him  as  perfect,  as  free  from  aU  the  taints  of  the 
material  creation,  why  should  not  the  Greek  philosophers  have  accepted  their  testimony 
and  declared  that  He  was  to  them  the  Divine  Word,  the  Son  of  God,  the  first-born, 
the  only-begotten,  manifested  in  the  flesh?  "  (p.  439). 

But  have  we  such  testimony  ?  And  what  testimony  have  we  ?  Are  we  not 
compelled  to  face  here  a  great  historical  inquiry  which  turns  on  the  person  of  Jesus 
of  Nazareth  ?  Only  four  short  narratives  tell  us  anything  about  Him  ;  and  we  have 
no  warrant  for  supposing  that  any  one  of  them  was  put  together  within  a  century 
from  the  time  of  the  events  which  they  profess  to  record  ;  and  of  these  narratives  the 
fourth  in  every  particular  absolutely  contradicts,  where  it  does  not  exclude,  the  other 
three.  This  Johannine  narrative  certainly  puts  forth  for  Jesus  claims  not  less  high 
than  those  which  Clement  would  have  made  for  Him  ;  but  they  are  thrown  into  the 
form  of  discourses  which  could  not  possibly  have  been  uttered,  while  a  large  portion 
of  the  body  of  this  narrative  consists  of  matter  for  which  the  writer  could  have  no 
witness,  and  therefore  no  authority.  No  one  was  present  to  hear  the  conversations 
with  Nicodemus  and  the  Samaritan  woman ;   no  one  could  have  heard  the  prayer 
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which  in  the  17th  chapter  the  eternal  Son  offers  to  the  eternal  Father ;  and  if  of  these 
and  other  things  the  writer  could  have  no  report,  it  follows  that  the  whole  narrative  of 
the  teaching  which  he  ascribes  to  Jesus  must  be  the  outcome  of  his  own  thought.  I 
am  far  from  saying  that  "  the  concept  of  a  perfect  man  is  m  itself  impossible  "  ;  but 
the  fact  remains  that  a  perfectly  true  portrait  of  him  could  not  be  taken  and 
handed  down  to  later  generations.  The  portrait  left  to  us  in  the  New  Testament 
writings  is  certainly  not  that  of  a  perfect  man;  and  the  supposed  necessity  of 
asserting  that  it  is  perfect,  and  of  treating  it  as  if  it  were  perfect,  is,  it  seems  to  me, 
exercising  a  fatally-enervating  influence  on  the  mental  powers  of  those  who  act  upon 
this  conviction.  Historically,  we  do  not  know  him,  and  we  cannot  know  him. 
Professor  Max  MtQler  lays  great,  yet  not  too  great,  stress  on  the  mystical  system  of 
Ecldiart ;  and  he  tells  us  that  the  passages  on  which  he  relies,  and  to  which  he  chiefly 
appeals,  are,  ''  He  that  hath  seen  me  hath  seen  the  Father."  "  I  am  in  the  Father 
and  the  Father  in  me."  "  No  man  cometh  to  the  Father  but  by  me."  "  This  is  life 
eternal,  that  they  might  know  thee  the  only  true  God,  and  Jesus  Christ  whom  thou 
hast  sent."  "  And  now,  O  Father,  glorify  thou  me  with  thine  own  self,  with,  the 
glory  which  I  had  with  thee  before  the  world  was,  that  they  all  may  be  one,  as  thou. 
Father,  art  in  me,  and  I  in  thee,  that  they  also  may  be  one  in  us  "  (p.  325).  But  of 
these  passages,  three  belong  to  discourses  which  could  by  no  possibility  have  been 
delivered,  and  the  rest  are  found  in  a  prayer  which  no  mortal  ear  could  ever  have 
heard.  Yet,  if  I  do  not  misunderstand  his  meaning.  Professor  Muller  certainly  treats 
the  words  put  into  the  mouth  of  Jesus  in  the  fourth  Gospel  as  utterances  actually 
heard  by  the  outward  ears  of  His  followers.  "  Though  the  concept  of  Father  is,''  he 
says,  "impossible  without  that  of  Son,  and  the  concept  of  Son  impossible  without 
that  of  Father,  yet  Christ  Himself,  after  saying,  '  I  and  my  Father  are  one,'  adds, 
'  My  Father  is  greater  than  I '  "  (p.  536).  If  these  declarations  were  thought  out  by 
the  Evangelist,  is  not  the  pertinency  of  the  argument,  in  whatever  measure,  affected? 
Tlie  eternal  verities  set  forth  in  them  are  certainly  not  touched  ;  but  they  must  be 
received  without  historical  evidence,  for,  if  we  look  to  the  New  Testament  writmgs, 
there  is  no  such  evidence  to  be  had.  Towards  the  end  of  his  lectures,  Professor 
Muller  speaks  of  "  the  overwhelming  weight  of  the  evidence  that  speaks  to  us  from 
the  very  words  of  Christ." 

"  We  have  lately,"  he  remarks,  "  been  told,  for  instance,  that  Christ  never  speaks 
of  Our  Father  when  including  Himself,  and  that  when  He  taught  His  disciples  to 
pray  '  Our  Father,  which  art  in  heaven,'  He  intentionally  excluded  Himself.  This 
might  sound  plausible  in  a  court  of  law ;  but  what  is  it  when  confronted  with  the 
words  of  Christ,  '  Go  to  my  brethren  and  say  to  them,  I  ascend  unto  my  Father  and 
your  Father,  and  to  my  God  and  your  God  '  ?  Was  that  also  meant  to  imply  that  His 
Father  was  not  the  same  as  their  Father,  and  their  God  not  the  same  as  His  God  ?  " 
(p.  588). 

This  whole  argument  seems  to  look  much  like  an  appeal  to  the  historical 
authority  of  a  record.  Let  us  suppose  for  a  moment  that  historically  the  record  has 
no  value  ;  and  then  what  becomes  of  the  assertion  that  after  an  outward  and  sensible 
resurrection  Jesus  sent  by  Mary  Magdalene  a  message  to  His  followers  ?  It  is  not 
easy  to  see  that  the  truth  of  the  absolute  oneness  of  the  eternal  Son,  God  the 
revealed,  with  God  the  unrevealed  and  unrevealable  Father,  is  in  the  least  degree 
impaired;  but  we  are  freed  from  the  necessity  of  asserting  dogmatically  what 
cannot  be  historically  proved,  and  of  declaring  that  the  prayer  commonly  known 
as  the  Lord's  Prayer  was  not  in  existence  before  the  period  assigned  for  the  earthly 
lifetime  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth.     But  so  long  as  we  insist  on  giving  historical  authority 
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to  the  New  Testament  narratives,  so  long  will  the  enervating  influence  of  belief  on 
the  authority  of  writings  not  to  be  questioned  continue  to  gain  strength.  That 
Professor  Max  Miiller  would  abhor  the  despotism  involved  in  this  state  of  things 
there  is,  of  course,  not  the  faintest  doubt.     Speaking  of  Eckhart,  he  says  : — 

"When  he  touches  on  miracles,  he  generally  sees  an  allegory  in  them,  and  he 
treats  them  much  as  the  Stoics  treated  Homer,  or  as  Philo  treated  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. Otherwise  miracles  had  no  interest  for  him.  In  a  world  in  which,  as  he 
firmly  believed,  not  one  sparrow  could  fall  on  the  ground  without  your  Father 
(Matt.  X.  29),  where  was  there  room  for  a  miracle  ?  "  (p.  508). 

But  the  narratives  of  wonders  and  marvels  in  the  New  Testament  writings  are 
not  put  forward  as  allegories.  They  are  set  down  as  sober  statements  of  actual 
historical  fact,  in  the  same  sense  as  that  in  which  the  Norman  Conquest  of  England 
is  historical  fact.  But  (quite  apart  from  the  honesty  of  this  method  of  evading  a 
difficulty)  if  we  put  aside  all  such  narratives,  together  with  all  professed  reports  of 
incidents  and  conversations  of  which  there  could  have  been  no  witnesses  or  hearers, 
what  is  the  residuum  ? 

I  return  to  the  question  which  I  found  myself  compelled  to  ask  at  starting  : 
What  is  Christianity?  What  is  the  Christian  religion?  What  is  religion  itself? 
"  The  original  oneness  of  the  human  soul  with  God,"  Professor  Max  Miiller  tells  us,  "  is 
accepted  by  all  German  mystics  as  the  fundamental  article  of  the  Christian  faith  " 
(p.  530)  ;  but  this  term  oneness  is  itself  equivocal,  and  therefore  the  value  of  the 
methods  for  attaining  to  or  regaining  oneness  may  be  a  matter  of  uncertainty  also. 
Is  the  work  to  be  done  a  work  of  restoration,  or  of  an  education  which  is  to  raise  us 
to  heights  which  we  had  never  before  ascended  and  from  which  therefore  we  had 
never  descended  ?  We  have  the  former  view  in  the  utterances  of  the  German 
mystics,  who  say  that  the  great  task  is  to  gain  complete  freedom  for  the  soul  from  the 
tyranny  of  the  body,  "  till  it  rises  in  the  end  to  a  vision  of  God,  to  a  return  of  the  syul 
to  God,  to  a  reunion  with  God."  This  seems  also  to  be  Professor  Max  Miiller 's 
personal  conviction.  "  I  wish,"  he  says,  "that  our  etymological  conscience  allowed 
us  to  derive  religio  with  Lactantius  and  others  from  religare,  to  re-bind  or  re-unite> 
for  in  that  case  religio  would  from  the  first  have  meant  what  it  means  at  last,  a 
re-uniting  of  the  soul  to  God  "  (p.  535).  On  this,  surely,  everything  seems  to  turn. 
That  there  must  be  anastasis,  the  uprising  (not  a  rising  again),  of  this  there  is  no 
sort  of  question ;  but  unless  we  can  be  restored  to  what  we  have  lost,  then  that 
which  I  conceive  to  be  the  way  in  which  we  ought  to  walk  is  freed  from  those  dangers 
which  Professor  Max  Miiller  holds  to  be  inseparable  from  psychological  religion  or 
theosophy.  These  dangers,  of  course,  have  nothing  to  do  with  "  spirit  rappings, 
table  turnings,  or  any  other  occult  sciences  or  black  arts"  (p.  xvi.).  They  arise 
strictly  and  directly  from  the  tryings  or  temptings  which  are  sure  to  assail  the  aching 
heart  and  the  spirit  struggling  to  escape  from  the  storms  which  it  must  encoimter 
here ;  and  the  rock  or  shoal  where  the  dangers  lie  is  that  of  asceticism.  Against 
these  dangers  Professor  Miiller  gives  the  clearest  possible  warning;  but  it  is  an 
unhappy  thing  perhaps  that  the  need  of  any  such  warnings  should  exist.  I  confess 
that  I  do  not  quite  see  why  the  impossible  and  incredible  stories  told  about  the 
mystic  Suso  (p.  531)  should  be  noticed,  unless  it  be  to  point  out  their  manifest 
falsehood.  I  am  not  more  inchned  than  Professor  Max  Miiller  himself  "  to  doubt 
the  testimony  of  trustworthy  witnesses  that  by  fasting,  and  by  even  a  more  painful 
chastening  of  the  body,  the  mind  may  be  raised  to  a  more  intense  activity  "  (p.  527) ; 
nor  have  I  any  wish  to  "resist  the  evidence  that  by  certain  exercises,  such  as 
peculiar  modes  of  regulating  the  breathing,  keeping  the  body  in  certain  postures. 
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and  fixing  the  sight  on  certain  objects,  a  violent  exaltation  of  our  nervous  system 
may  be  produced  which  quickens  our  imaginations,  and  enables  us  to  see  and  conceive 
objects  which  are  beyond  the  reach  of  ordinary  mortals  "  (p.  528). 

Nor  are  there  more  than  four  words  to  which  I  should  take  exception  in  his 
remarks  on  the  penances  of  Indian  ascetics.  That  the  seeing  of  visions  and  the 
hearing  of  unspeakable  words  may  follow  on  certain  conditions  into  which  the  body 
may  be  brought,  there  is  no  doubt  at  all.  The  doubt  is  as  to  the  value  of  these 
visions,  and  the  truth  of  their  revelations  ;  and  on  this  follows  the  further  doubt  as 
to  the  value  and  wholesomeness  of  this  supposed  higher  way  which  is  to  lead  the 
human  spirit  to  its  highest  good,  under  whatever  forms  that  highest  good  may  be 
expressed.  It  is  certain,  for  instance,  that  the  attempt  to  educate  English-speaking 
men  generally  into  this  psychological  religion  or  theosophy  must  be  a  failure.  It 
must  be  the  work  of  generations  yet  to  deliver  them  from  their  bondage  to  metaphor 
and  to  the  mythology  which  comes  from  metaphor ;  and  the  progress  which  can  be 
looked  for  must  be  slow  indeed,  when  by  the  immense  majority  of  British  clergy  and 
laity  the  authority  of  a  set  of  books  is  held  to  settle  every  question,  and  when  the 
expression  of  dissent  or  even  of  doubt  is  treated  as  carrying  with  it  the  taint  of 
moral  leprosy.  George  W.  Cox. 

THE  MEMOKABILIA  OF  JESUS,  COMMONLY  CALLED  THE  GOSPEL  OF 
ST.  JOHN.  By  William  Wynne  Peyton,  Minister  of  Free  St.  Luke's,  Broughty 
Ferry,  N.B.     London  and  Edinburgh  :  Adam  and  Charles  Black,  1892,  pp.  x.  513. 

It  is  not  often  that  one  comes  across  a  book  which,  while  possessing  real  merits, 
seems  to  be  written  as  the  lawful  and  tempting  prey  of  the  slashing  reviewer.  It  is 
easy  to  imagine  a  critic,  who  has  had  one  or  two  tiresome  and  exacting  reviews  to 
work  out,  and  feels  that  he  needs  and  has  earned  some  light  refreshment,  falling 
gleefully  upon  this  volume  and  thoroughly  enjoying  himself.  Before  he  had  read 
twenty  pages  he  would  find  that  he  had  stumbled  on  something  which  could  be  made 
to  yield  excellent  sport.  The  extravagant  statements,  the  bizarre  language,  and  the 
extraordinary  taste  which  again  and  again  disfigure  the  pages,  are  just  the  kind  of 
things  which  a  reviewer  who  wishes  to  be  at  once  severe  to  his  author  and  amusing 
to  his  readers  would  desire.  Indeed,  we  are  not  sure  that  a  sufficiently  severe  and 
amusing  notice  of  the  volume  might  not  be  made  by  the  simple  process  of  stringing 
together  a  number  of  extracts  and  leaving  them  to  speak  for  themselves.  Yet  such 
a  process  would  be  manifestly  unfair,  unless  it  were  accompanied  by  one  of  selecting 
a  proportionate  number  of  extracts  to  illustrate  the  better  features  of  the  book. 
One  cannot  help  suspectmg  that  one  of  the  main  causes  of  the  more  objectionable 
elements  in  the  volume  is  the  straining  after  effect.  One  is  perpetually  suspecting 
that  the  writer  is  trying  to  arrest  attention  by  being  not  only  unconventional,  but 
extravagant,  and  also  that  he  now  and  then  wishes  to  let  us  know  what  a  variety  of 
subjects  he  has  read  something  about.  But  to  be  deliberately  unconventional  in 
dealing  with  very  sacred  subjects  is  rather  dangerous  work ;  and  to  be  deliberately 
extravagant  in  such  spheres  is  very  dangerous  work ;  while  the  peril  of  a  little  know- 
ledge, if  it  is  not  cautiously  used,  has  passed  into  a  proverb.  If  a  second  edition  of 
the  book  should  be  called  for,  it  might  be  made  a  considerable  improvement  on  the 
first  by  judicious  excision.  "  Cut  out  all  the  fine  passages  "  is  stiU  very  wholesome 
advice. 

The  very  title  of  the  volume  is  a  case  in  point.  What  is  gained  by  calling  the 
Fourth  Gospel  "  The  Memorabilia  of  Jesus  "  ?  It  looks  like  a  catch-title,  savouring 
too  much  of  sensational  advertisement.     If  Memorabilia  is  to  be  used  at  all  m  such 
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a  connexion,  the  usage  of  Justin  Martyr  would  lead  us  to  apply  it  to  the  Synoptic 
Gospels  rather  than  to  the  narrative  of  St.  John.  And,  again,  if  the  familiar 
illustration  of  Plato's  and  Xenophon's  delineation  of  Socrates  is  taken  to  explain 
the  differences  between  the  Synoptic  narrative  and  the  Fourth  Gospel,  here  also  the 
Memorahilia  correspond  to  the  Synoptists,  while  Plato  corresponds  to  St.  John. 
What  makes  the  matter  worse  is  that  the  author  so  far  forgets  the  origin  of  his 
own  title  as  to  use  Memorahilia  as  a  singular  noun:  "to  which  the  Memorabilia 
commits  us  " — *'  the  Memorabilia  is  only  a  reflection  " — "  the  Johannine  Memorabilia 
is  not  historical  literature  as  is  commonly  understood  "  (pp.  5,  7,  14). 

There  is  a  want  of  dignity  in  the  very  first  sentence.  "  I  am  not  more  than  half 
sure  that  John  wrote  what  I  call  the  Memorabilia  of  Jesus."  That  is  not  a  very 
happy  way  of  beginning  a  serious  discussion  of  the  most  precious  record  of  the 
life  of  Jesus  Christ  which  has  come  down  to  us.  And  the  author  will  not  get  many 
to  follow  him  in  his  first  position,  where  he  takes  a  seat  of  superiority  above 
such  people  as  Bishop  Lightfoot  and  Dr.  Martineau,  who  think  that  it  is  worth  while 
to  discuss  the  date  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  as  if  it  made  any  difference  whether  the 
book  was  written  fifty  years  earlier  or  later — a.d.  90  or  a.d.  140.  If  Mr.  Peyton  were 
trying  to  establish  his  right  to  an  estate  or  to  ascertain  the  character  of  his  great- 
grandfather, would  he  consider  it  of  no  moment  whether  the  documents  which  formed 
the  most  important  factor  in  the  evidence  were  written  by  those  who  had  known  his 
great-grandfather  well,  or  by  those  who  had  only  heard  about  him  from  a  previous 
generation?  It  is  one  thing  to  say  that  the  Fourth  Gospel  is  what  it  is,  whoever 
wrote  it :  quite  another  to  say  that  its  authorship  is  a  matter  of  no  moment.  A 
saying  may  be  equally  good  and  true  whether  it  was  first  uttered  by  Christ,  or  an 
Apostle,  or  some  person  quite  unknown.  But  it  may  make  all  the  difference  in  the 
world  as  to  the  effect  which  that  saying  will  have  upon  others  whether  they  believe 
it  to  have  the  sanction  of  Jesus  Christ  or  of  an  inspired  disciple,  or  to  have  no  more 
authority  than  one  of  their  own  utterances.  If  Christ's  most  intimate  disciple  wrote 
the  Fourth  Gospel,  then  we  have  excellent  reasons  for  believing  that  the  words 
attributed  in  it  to  Jesus  Christ  are  substantially  such  as  He  uttered.  But  if  not 
.John,  but  a  disciple  of  his,  or  a  disciple  of  that  disciple,  some  fifty  years  after  John 
had  ceased  to  teach,  wrote  down  his  ideas  of  what  John  used  to  say,  then  there  is 
room  for  very  large  elements  of  doubt  as  to  whether  any  one  of  the  things  which  is 
recorded  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  alone  can  be  regarded  as  of  any  authority.  A  man 
returns  home  after  an  absence  of  thirty  years,  and  is  told  that  his  mother  at  her 
death,  soon  after  his  departure,  left  certain  messages  for  him.  Those  messages  may 
seriously  influence  the  rest  of  his  life,  if  he  is  convinced  that  she  really  sent  them. 
But  if  the  evidence  for  this  fact  is  weak,  they  may  excite  nothing  more  influential 
than  a  passing  curiosity.  The  position  that  "  chronology  is  nowhere,"  and  that  to 
discuss  the  date  and  genuineness  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  is  "  historical  pedantry  and 
critical  pedlaring  "  (p.  22),  looks  like  a  very  lofty  and  strong  position,  but  it  will  not 
bear  serious  investigation.  The  Christian  religion  is  based  upon  certain  historical 
facts,  and  the  evidence  for  those  facts  is  a  thing  of  vital  importance.  One  almost 
wonders  whether  a  writer  can  be  quite  serious  who  maintains  that  it  is  a  matter  of  no 
moment  whether  the  record  of  these  facts  was  written  by  one  who  witnessed  them, 
or  by  some  one  else,  who  did  not  put  pen  to  paper  until  more  than  a  century  after 
the  facts  are  alleged  to  have  taken  place.  Mr.  Peyton's  introductory  chapter  on 
"  Irrelevances  "  needs  reconsideration.  Dr.  Martineau  knew  what  he  was  about 
when  he  admitted  that  he  who  can  prove  that  John  wrote  the  Fourth  Gospel  "wins 
everything  at  once." 
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But  here  is  something  of  a  better  kind,  and  perhaps  it  would  be  better  still  if 
the  metaphor  about  "  essences  and  originals  "  were  omitted  :— 

"  In  the  drooping  (?),  despairing  (?)  crises  of  life  our  want  is  the  essences  and 
originals  of  things.  There  is  a  thought  which  has  not  occurred  to  you,  which  if  it 
could  be  distilled  (?)  in  you  would  set  you  free.  There  is  an  emotion,  which  if  you 
could  extract  it  would  brighten  your  whole  being.  There  is  an  event  such  *as  has  not 
happened  to  you,  which  if  you  will  admit  its  forces  will  broaden  your  being.  There 
is  a  self-denial  which,  if  you  will  practise  it,  will  give  you  the  finer  finishes  of 
character.  What  we  are  wanting  are  the  essences  and  originalities  which  lie  in  the 
deeps  of  us,  which  Christ  calls  up  "  (pp.  136,  137).  Or  again,  such  a  passage  as 
this: — "The  man  who  is  not  serious  will  often  crave  for  a  great  Season,  a  great 
Event,  a  great  Movement,  which  he  fondly  thinks  will  work  a  change  on  hun. 
Seriousness  is  not  from  without,  but  from  within"  (p.  188). 

But  what  is  the  value  of  such  words  as  stand  at  the  beginning  of  the  chapter 
which  bears  the  amazing  title,  "The  Fog  Horn  and  the  Storm  Signal"?  This 
chapter  is  on  John  ii.  13-25. 

"  In  an  ideal  literature  we  don't  seek  time  relations.  The  signal  of  the  ideal 
given  in  Cana  has  a  rhythmic  relation  with  the  signal  given  in  Jerusalem.  We  have 
a  rhythm  of  space,  the  motion  from  Galilee  into  Judsea,  the  wave  from  Cana  swings 
round  to  Jerusalem.  A  rhythm  of  sound  or  of  water  is,  like  the  pendulum,  a  wave 
motion.  A  mental  rhythm  is  a  companion  phenomena  {sic).  The  geographical 
rhythm  begins  its  wave  in  Galilee,  and  the  wave  dies  out  in  Jerusalem  "^  (p.  192). 
In  the  passage  which  explains  the  title  of  this  chapter  we  have  more  writing  of  the 
same  kind.  "  A  mist  from  the  Eternal  oceans  (?)  envelops  in  thick  folds  the  Holy 
City.  Holiness  is  not  repudiated ;  religion  is  still  in  the  ascendant ;  the  Scriptures 
are  much  studied;  but  all  is  befogged.  A  fog  is  mist  involved  in  smoke  (?).  John 
the  Baptist  has  sounded  the  note  of  danger  in  articulate  speech.  Christ  uses  the  fog- 
horn, which  has  a  sound  without  words,  words  without  a  key ;  weird,  threatening, 
enigmatic.  And  it  is  enough.  Destroy  this  temple,  and  in  three  days  I  will  raise 
it  up  again  (ver.  19).  This  cryptogram  is  a  compressed  speech.  The  Memorabilia 
is  everywhere  a  compressed  literature,  an  exemplary  conciseness,  abbreviated  all 
through,  and  suffers  by  abbreviation,  and  it  is  suffering  in  the  right  direction" 
(p.  199).  And  then  Mr.  Peyton  goes  on  to  tell  us  what  the  speech,  which,  accord- 
ing to  his  view  the  Evangelist  has  condensed  into  a  "  cryptogram,"  must  have  been 
like.-  There  is  no  need  to  quote  it,  but  he  might  have  asked  himself  whether  such  a 
speech  could  ever  have  been  made  a  serious  charge  against  Jesus.  The  saying, 
as  St.  John  reports  it,  might  easily  have  been  remembered  by  Christ's  enemies,  and 
made  nse  of  against  Him  when  the  opportunity  arose  two  years  later ;  but  one  can 
hardly  beheve  this  of  the  speech  which  Mr.  Peyton  supposes  to  have  been  dehvered. 

At  times  one  is  inclined  to  think  that  Mr.  Peyton  is  shaping  his  style  after 
Carlyle's  pattern.  Carlyle  himself  is  trying  enough  with  his  mannerisms;  but 
imitations  of  them  are  not  tolerable.  Is  there  not  a  twang  of  Carlylese  in  such 
writing  as  this  ?— 

"  Advertisement  is  a  method  in  this  world  of  ours,  and  there  is  a  weak  utility  m 
it,  in  this  age  of  daily  papers  and  overcrowding.  Glaring  advertisements  in  the 
glory  of  capital  letters  are  mercantile  shams — wholly  so.  If  the  articles  are  good, 
they  don't  require  big  letters  to  show  them,  and  advertising  is  the  cowardice  that 
does  not  believe  in  itself.     But  advertisement  of  any  kind  is  not  the  method  of  the 

^  There  is  a  very  similar  passage,  p.  504. 
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spiritual  world.     It  is  even  fatal  there,  this  big  brush,  the  windpipe  way  of  showing 
yourself  "  (p.  385). 

There  are  few  things  more  certain  about  the  teaching  of  Christ  than  that  He 
sanctioned  the  belief  in  a  personal  devil ;  and  it  is  equally  certain  of  the  writer  of 
the  Fourth  Gospel  that  he  held  this  belief.^  But  that  is  not  what  ought  to  be 
believed,  if  our  author  is  to  be  followed. 

"  The  Devil  and  Satan  are  personifications  of  this  adopted  perfidy  in  our  being, 
mistaken  by  the  thinking  of  the  Church  all  along  for  persons  {sic  ;  but  what  Church 
has  ever  taught  that  the  Devil  and  Satan  are  two  persons  ?),  and  in  our  day  the 
mistake  has  been  enforced  by  the  influence  of  Milton;  theology  victimised  by 
antique  metaphors"  (p.  447). 

Mr.  Peyt.  .,  therefore,  prefers  to  speak  of  Satanism  rather  than  Satan;  and  he 
gives  two  or  three  definitions  of  it,  of  which  the  first  merits  quotation  for  its  strange- 
ness. "  Satan  is  tlie  spirit  of  happiness  in  a  man,  and  we  may  call  this  Satanism  " 
(p.  450).  And  there  are  other  strange  things  a  little  further  on.  "  Every  school 
boy  knows  that  verbs  are  words  which  express  action,  and  that  verbs  have  two  moo^Zs, 
the  active  and  the  passive.  It  is  given  to  some  to  conjugate  their  verbs  always  in 
the  passive  mood,  and  the  passive  mood  is  expressed  by  the  word,  To  be,  as  if  action 
is  best  known  in  its  passive  conditions,  as  if  being  becomes  vivid  in  this  TYiood  " 
(p.  465).  The  confusion  between  "moods"  and  "  voices  "  is  not  the  only  confusion 
here.  "  Christ  finds  the  sense  of  Wonder  withered  in  Jerusalem,  and  therefore  His 
divinity  is  unperceived.  He  also  finds  the  sense  of  Beauty  colded  {sic),  and  there- 
fore His  miracles  are  only  massive  icicles  (!).  The  intuitions  have  become  insipidi- 
ties "  (p.  508).  Pages  might  be  filled  with  quotations  such  as  these,  and  it  is  not  easy 
to  find  anything  of  value  which  is  not  disfigured  by  mannerisms  and  eccentricities 
which  are  always  displeasing  and  are  sometimes  grotesque.  It  may  be  doubted 
whether  anything  in  the  volume  in  its  present  shape  is  worth  the  ceaseless  irritation 
which  the  perusal  of  it  causes.  If  greatly  reduced  in  bulk,  and  enormously  simplified 
in  style,  it  might  be  of  real  value  by  its  freshness  and  suggestiveness.  It  is  at  any 
rate  one  more  proof  of  the  inexhaustible  adaptability  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  that  the 
study  of  it  should  have  resulted  in  a  commentary  so  utterly  unlike  the  original  as 
are  these  comments  by  the  Minister  of  Free  St.  Luke's,  Broughty  Ferry. 

Alfred  Plummer. 

1  Of.  Matt  XXV.  41  ;  Luke  viii,  12  ;  John  viii.  44,  xiii.  2  ;  1  John  iii.  8,  10. 
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